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Art.  I. — Memoires  de  M.  de  Bourrienne,  Mitiistre  d'l^tat,  sur 
Napoleon^  le  Directoire,  le  Consulate  F Empire  et  la  RestaurU" 
tion.    Tomes  L— VI.     8vo.     Paris.  1829.. 

So  moch  has  been  written  about  Napoleon,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  so  justly  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  falsehood,  that  a  cor- 
rector and  verifier  of  the  various  stories  respecting  him  becomes 
as  valuable  a  contributor  to  true  knowledge  as  tne  reporter  of 
new  facts.  M.  de  Bourrienoe,  however,  appears  in  both  characters: 
his  position  was  favourable  for  the  collection  of  the  truth,  and  his 
disposition  fits  him  for  the  business  of  correction.  His  comrade 
at  school ;  his  friend  in  after-life,  sharing  his  yp.un^  hopes  and. 
fears ;  a  partner  in  his  first  successes,  and  then  his  intimate  pri- 
vate secretary ;  a  kind  of  third  hand  or  other  self  for  many  years 
of  conquest,  glory  and  power — no  one  assuredly  has  yet  entered 
the  lists  with  such  claims  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon 
as  M.  Fauvelet  de  Bourrienne.  In  order  to  encourage  Bour- 
rienne  under  the  arduous  labour  he  continually  imposed  upon 
him,  Bonaparte  would  sometimes  say,  ''  Bourrienne !  we  shall 
go  down  to  posterity  together."  The  vanity  of  Jthis  hope  was 
shown  in  the  answer — "  Can  you  tell  me  who  was  the  secretary 
of  Alexander?"  The  author  has,  however,  a  good  chance  of 
reaching  that  goal  which,  perhaps,  the  secretary  might  have 
missed.  Undoubtedly,  as  long  as  the  character  and  achievements 
of  Napoleon  are  an  object  of  interest  to  the  student,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  when  they  will  cease  to  be  so,  the  work  of 
Bourrienne  will  be  referred  to  as  a  most  faithful  depositary  of  in- 
formation respecting  a  great  number  of  his  acts,  and  moreover  of 
his  motives  and  true  character.  Other  books  have  given  us  Na- 
poleon in  the  field,  or  in  the  court;  in  the  saloon,  and  in  the  pri- 
vacy even  of  his  apartments:  but  Bourrienne  show*s  him  in  the 
cabinet,  in  the  private  cabinet,  the  birth-place  of  all  his  vast  con- 
ceptions, and  the  starting  point  of  each  of  his  great  courses — the 
scene  of  his  mental  debates,  and  the  asylum  where  he  retreated  to 
decide,  to  consider,  and  to  give  the  first  movement  to  his  great 
designs.     Night  and  day  Bourrienne  worked  with  him;  early 
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and  late,  before  and  «ft€r. dinner,  wi|h  or  v^itbout  sleep,  his  8ei:|-e- 
tary  was  on  the  spot, -read  bis  despatches,  translated  his  commu- 
nications, and  opened  his  letters.  Bourrienne  was  aware  that  he 
and.liis  master  were  making  history;  so  that  he  did  not,  like  so 
m%ny  unconscious  actors  in  great  scenes,  let  the  opportunities 
pass  without  taking  accurate  note  of  all  that  came  under  his 
notice.  In  spite  of  the  fatigue  of  incessant  labour  at  all  unsea- 
sonable hours,  he  let  no  day  pass  without  recording  its  events, 
or  setting  aside  the  materials  for  judging  them  aright.  He 
thus  became  the  possessor  of  an  accumulation  of  documeiUs  of 
unequalled  interest,  which  have  proved  the  oroundwork  of  these 
Memoirs.  With  them  as  his  companions,  Bourrienne,  whether 
for  greater  quiet  or  greater  security,  has  now  sought  a  retreat 
in  the  chateau  of  the  Duchess  of  Brancas,  in  the  Netherlands,, 
where  he  has  undertaken  the  task  of  reading  and  correcting  the 
former  histories  of  Napoleon,  and  of  writing  his  own.  He  is, 
however,  too  modest  to  dignify  it  with  so  high-sounding  a  title;  he 
only  hopes  that  the  future  historian,  when  the  time  arrives  to  do 
atrict  justice  to  Napoleon^  will  find  in  his  work  information  upon 
the  matters  which  came  within  his  knowledge;  for  it  is  only^  of 
auch  that  he.  speaks:  many  great  events  pass  without  notice;  bat* 
tlQS  and  conquests,  and  other  important  scenes,  take  place  with- 
out more  than  a  casual  allusion  in  the  pages  of  these  Memoirs, 
for  the  reason  assigned,  viz.  that  Bourrienne  had  not  witnessed 
them,  and  possessed  no  authentic  documents  relating  to  them. 
Let,  as  he  says,  others  do  as  much,  and  we  would  add  "  no  more.'' 
But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  repose  more  confidence  in 
the  professions  of  Bourrienne  than  in  many  others  who  have  laid 
strong  claim  to  belief.  We  put  the  question  for  the  sake  of  giving 
the  answer. 

"  My  answer,"  says  he,  "  is  very  simple.  I  enter  the  lists  the  last ; 
I  have  read  all  that  my  predecessors  have  written;  I  have  a  deep  cop- 
Tiction  of  the  truth  of  all  I  say;  I  have  no  interest  in  deceiving,  no  dis- 
grace to  fear,  no  recon^pense  to  expect.  I  neither  wish  to. obs^ci^re  his 
glory,  nor  to  decorate  it.  However  great  Napoleon  may  have  been,  he 
was  a  man^  and  had  he  not  a  man's  weaknesses?  1  speak  of  him  such 
as  I  have  seen  him,  known  him — often  admired,  sometimes  condemned 
him.  I  tell  all  I  have  witnessed,  he^rd,  written,  thought  under  each 
circumstance.  I  have  neither  permitted  myself  to  be  enslaved  by 'the 
prestiges  of  the  imagination,  nor  by  friendship,  nor  by  batred.  I  have 
not,  moreover,  introduced  a  single  reflection  which  did  not  arise  in  my 
own  mind  at  the  very  moment  of  the  event  which  produced 'U.  How 
many  acts,  how  many  writings  were  there  which  I  could  oaij  lament ! 
how  many  measures  inconsistent  with  my  views,  my  principles,  my  cba- 
ractv,  in  which  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  wepe  utterly  poi^TE^less 
in  resisting  the  obstacles  pre^nted  by  awiU  of  iron.'* 
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Napdieon's  tnaster-pflBBsion  was  a  hunger  of  future  faaiie.  What 
will  history  say? — what  will  posterity  think? — were  the  speeches 
ofteuest  in  bis  mouth:  they  became  his  principles  of  action. 
Doubtless  this  love  of  renown  had  been  early  instilled  into  him  by 
some  accidental  instruction;  it  probably  produced  some  of  bis 
earliest  steps  in  life:  and  when  he  first  felt  thai  it  was  likely  to  be 
gratified,  when  it  first  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  in  a  position 
in  which  all  the  world  were  beginning  to  talk  of  him,  we  may 
conceive  with  what  ardour  this  passion  would  grow — with  what 
devouring  enei^  it  would  arm  his  will :  effect  would  b«^^Di«.a 
cnse,  and  give  tliat  impetus  to  his  career  which  endurecf  i^tbi^ 
termination  of  his  existence.  This  observation  is  rendered  pailbi ' 
cularly  necessary  when  the  historian  has  to  take  into  consideration  * 
the  documents  frov  St.  Helena,  which  nearly  all  proceeded  from 
his  own  mouth,  and  all  of  which  were  corrected  either  by  his  own 
pen,  or  umler  his  own  direction.  The  Memoirs  of  St.  Helena 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  views  which  Napoleon  wished 
posterity  to  take  of  his  own  character  and  actions;  truth  is  only 
so  far  considered  or  managed  that  it  may  not  start  up  a  refractoiy 
witneas  against  the  wished  for  complexion  of  the  case.  M.  de 
Bourrienne  gives  us  clearly  to  understand,  that  an  inconsistency 
between  his  statements  and  those  of  the  St.  Helena  MSS.  is  not 
to  be  held  as  fatal  to  his  more  authentic  narration.  ''  He  has 
often,  in  these  documents,"  says  M.  de  Bourrienne^  "  recounted 
as  ^Jact  that  which  was  only  an  idea,  and  moreover  an  idea  born 
in  St.  Helena^  the  child  of  misfortune,  and  transported  by  his 
imagination  into  Europe  to  the  time  of  his  prosperity.''  In  shorty 
it  would  seem  from  M.  de  Bourrienne's  report — and  he  is  not 
singular — to  be  a  grand  mistake  if  any  one  were  to  write  the  his* 
toty  of  Napoleon  after  the  proclamations  and  the  bulletins  which 
proceded  from  his  own  pen,  or  what  is  more,  from  the  confident 
tial  and  apparently  unstudied  eommunications  of  St.  Helena. 

Bonaparte  and  Bourrienne  were  within  a  few  days  of  the  same 
age,  and  altered  the  mititary  school  of  Brienne  about  the  same 
time.  They  became  comrades,  certainly  not  from  any  simUarity 
of  diaracter.  The  biographers  of  Napoleon  have  not  erred  in 
attribiitiaig  to  him*  even  in  his  childhood,  a  certain  severity  and 
love  of  sontode  unusual  at  his  age :  the  scenes  of  misfortune  which 
be  )iad  witnessed  in  Corsica  had  produced  an  impression  upon  his 
1  which  was  fixed  upon  him  by  his  removal  to  a  French  school. 


niiiere  tfae  bo^s  perpetually  reminded  him  that  he  was  a  foreigner, 
kngiMd  «t  bis  dinlect,  and  taunted  htm  with  his  country.  "  I 
wiB  do  these  Frenchmen  of  yours  all  the  mischief  I  can,'^  he 
would  say  to  Bonrrienne,  bnrtiine  with  rage  against  hk  tor- 
aientoia ;  and  when  his  friend  sought  to  soolh  ^';m ; — **  but  you, 
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Bourrienne^  you  never  laugh  at  me,  you  love  me/'  Hence,  pro- 
bably, the  secret  of  their  friendship.  Though  Bourrienne  puts 
many  foolish  stories  to  flight  respecting  the  early  life  of  his  hero, 
he  confirms  the  reports  respecting  his  love  of  solitude,  and  his 
attention  to  studies  usually  beyond  the  reach  of  school-boys : 
every  moment,  out  of  the  hours  required  by  the  masters,  Bona* 
parte  would  run  to  the  library  to  read  Polybius  and  Arrian,  (of 
Qufntus  Curtius  he  made  no  account,)  or  seclude  himself  in  some 
nook  of  the  garden  either  for  the  purpose  of  reading  or  reflecting. 
For  mathematics  he  also  showed  an  extraordinary  facility,  for 
Latin  and  rhetoric  as  remarkable  an  inaptitude ;  so  that  Bourrienne 
and  he  struck  up  a  mutual  exchange  of  the  resolutions  of  problems 
against  themes  and  Latin  exercises:  in  history  and  geography  he 
was,  however,  strong :  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  was 
chosen  among  the  batch  of  scholars  to  be  transferred  to  the  mili* 
tar^  school  of  Paris ;  an  election  not  made,  as  most  writers  have 
it,  out  of  compliment  to  his  acquirements,  but  chiefly  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  he  had  attained  the  required  age,  and  gone  through 
the  prescribed  studies.  M.  de  Bourrienne  quotes  a  document 
which  shows  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  young  Bonaparte  by 
the  Inspector  of  Military  Schools  in  1 784.     It  runs  as  follows : 

Report  made  to  the  King  hy  M,  de  Keralio, 
.  '*  M.  de  Buonaparte,  (Napoleon,)  born  the  1 5th  August,  1769,  height 
four  feet  ten'  inches  ten  lines,  (French,)  has  passed  his  quatrihne :  of  a 
good  coostitotion,  excellent  health,  docile  in  disposition,  honest,  grateful, 
and  of  regular  conduct.  He  knows  tolerably  well  bis  history  and  geo- 
graphy. .  He  is  ver^  backward  in  the  politer  studies  and  in  Latin,  in 
which  he  has  onlv  just  passed  his  quatnhne.  He  will  make  an  excellent 
seaman  $ ...  he  oeserves  to  pass  to  the  Military  iSchool  of  Paris/' 

In  spite  of  this  favourable  report,  the  master.  Father. Berton, 
opposed  his  removal  to  Paris,  on  the  ground  of  his  insufficiency 
in  literature,  and  M.  de  Bourrienne  learned  that  a  counter-note 
respecting  Napoleon  was  sent  up  from  the  school,  in  w*hich  he 
was  described  as  of  an  overbearing  disposition,  imperious,  and  o&- 
stimte* 

When  Napoleon  removed  to  the  College  at  Paris,,  he  was  for  a 
time  separated  from  his  friend  and  school-fellow,  Bourrienne : 
they,  however*  kept  up  a  very.active  correspojodence  during  the 
eight  yeara  that  elapsed  before  they  met  again.  So  little,  bow- 
.ever,  did  Bourrienne  dream  that  he  was  being  addressed  by  Ibe 
future  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Europe,  that  no  sooner  had  he 
answered  his  letters  than  he  tore  up  the  precious  autographs. 

Napoleon  was  fifteen  years  and  a  half  old  when  he  arrived  at 
(he  Military  College  at  Pans;  his  first  act  was  in  character. 
Finding  the  institution  established  on  a  costly  footing,  and  the 
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papiis  brought  up  yrith  a  luxury  inconsistent,  aa  he  considered  it, 
both  with  the  profession  of  a  soldier  and  the  means  of  the  parent 
of  the  youths,  who  were  ordinarily  the  sons  of  poor  gentlemen, 
■Bonaparte  addressed  a  Memoir  to  the  sob-principal  on  the  sub- 
ject, stating  his  views  of  the  manner  in  which  such  ah  establish- 
ment should  be  conducted,  in  a  style  of  ^ood  sense  and  manly 
confidence  far  beyond  his  years.  The  Memoir  has  been  pre- 
served ^by  Bourrienne.  The  sentiments  conceived  at  this  early 
age  were  retained  and  acted  upon  at  a  later  period  in  fai^  Military 
School  at  Fontainebleau.  A  young  man,  or  rather  boy  of  six- 
teen years,  who  took  the  liberty  of  thinking  for  himsel/,  and  bad 
the  hardihood  to  express  his  thoughts  with  openness  and  energy^ 
was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  at  the  school.  His  superiors, 
annoyed  by  the  inquisitive  turn  of  his  mind,  anticipated  the  epoch 
of  his  examination,  and  obtained  for  him  the  first  vacant  $ul>- 
lieutenantcy  in  a  regiment  of  artillery. 

In  the  meantime  Bourrienne  had  gone  to  Germany  to  leahi 
diplomacy :  the  revolution  broke  out  in  France :  and  it  was  only 
after  spending  some  (ime  in  Poland  and  Prussia  that  he  returned 
to  Pans  in  179^*.  Here  he  found  Bonaparte,  and  their  school- 
boy intimacy  was  renewed. 

"  I  was  not  very  well  off,  and  adversity  was  hanging  heavily  ou  him. 
His  resources  frequently  failed  him.  We  passed  our  time  like  two  young 
fellows  of  twenty-three  who  have  very  little  money,  and  less  occupation. 
He  was  always  poorer  than  I.  Every  day  we  cooceived  some  new  pro- 
ject or  other :  we  were  on  the  look  out  for  some  profitable  specnlatiob. 
At  one  time  he  wanted  me  to  join  htm  in  renting  several  houses  in  the  Rue 
Monthohn  then  hiilding,  in  order  to  underlet  them  afterwards.  We  found 
the  demands  of  the  proprietors  extravagant :  every  thing  failed.'  At  the 
same  time  be  was  soliciting  employment  al  the  WaMJilfice,  and  I  at  the 
Oiice  af  FoRign  A£Un.  It  will  be  seen  ttot>  for  the  moment,  I  was 
tbe  kekier  of  the  two.*' 

.  ''  While  we  were  thus  spending  our  time  in  a  somewhat  vagabond 
fashion,  the  20th  June  an'ived.  We  bad  met  by  i^^poiqtment  at  a  res- 
taurateur's. Rue  St.  llonore,  near  the  Palais  Royal,  to  take  one  of  our 
daily  rambles.  On  going  out  we  saw  approaching,  in  the  direction  of 
the  market,  a  mob,  which  Bonaparte  calculated  at  five  or  six  thousand 
men;  they  were  all  in  rags,  armed  with  every  description  of  weapon, 
and  were  proceeding  towards  the  Tmlcrics  iat  a  great  rate,  vociferating 
all  kinds  of  gross  abuse.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  cdnection  of  all  that  was 
flioat  vik  and  abject  in  Ihe  pnriums  of  tke  town.  •  '  Let  ua  follow  this 
CMHotffe/  said  Bonaparte.  We  got  start  of  them,  and  took  up  our  station 
OD  the  tesMce  of  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  there  that  he  wit- 
n^tt^  the  scandalous  scenes  that  took  place.  It  would  be  dlfficuli  to 
docrihe  the  surprise  aod  indignation  which  thjey  excited  in  him.  He 
could  not  understand  such  weakness  and  forbearance.  Bui  when  the 
king  showed  himself  at  the  windows  which  look  over  the  gaiden^  with 
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the  red  cap  which  one  of  the  people  had  just  placed  od  bU  bead,  the  in- 
dignation of  Napoleon  broke  oat :  '  Cke  cogUone  f  cried  he  loud  enough, 
bow  is  it  that  they  have  let  in  all  that  camilkf  why  don*t  they  sweq> 
off  four  or  five  hundred  of  them  with  the  cannon  ?  the  rest  would  then 
make  off  fast  enough." 

"  In  our  t^te-k-t^te  at  dinner,  which  I  paid  for^  as  I  generally  did, 
for  I  happened  to  be  the  richer  of  the  two^  he  spoke  incessantly  of  this 
scene :  he  discussed  with  great  good  sense  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  this  unrepressed  insurrection.  He  foresaw  and  developed  with  saga- 
city aH  that  would  follow  :  he  was  not  mistdien.  The  10th  August  was 
not  far  off."— vol.  i.  p.  48—50. 

Thus  the  future  Emperor  of  France  was  a  spectator  of  one  of 
the  first  steps  in  the  abasement  of  the  monarch  whose  throne  he 
was  to  occupy — a  poor  spectator  in  the  crowd,  without  a  sous 
in  bis  pocket;  dependant  on  a  friend  for  the  price  of  his  dinner, 
the  sum  for  which  he  had  pawned  his  watch  having  been  some 
time  consumed* 

A  short  time  before  tlie  fatal  10th  August  arrived,  the  day  of 
die  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  Bourrienne  had  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Stutt^ard  :  immediately  after  it 
had  passed,  Bonaparte  betook  himself  to  Corsica.  He  only 
returned  in  1 793-  It  was  not  until  1 795  that  Bourrienne  met  once 
more  his  young  and  ardent  friend.  In  the  meantime  Bonaparte 
had  written  his  Souper  de  Beaucaire,  (which  he  had  forwarded  to 
Bourrienne,)  and,  as  chefde  batailloti,  had  drawn  the  attention  of 
France  upon  himself  by  his  coitduct  at  the  Siege  of  Toulon.  He 
had  likewise  been  employed  by  order  of  the  government,  at  that 
time  in  the  bands  of  the  terrorists^  in  examining  the  fortresses  of 
Genoa  and  the  neighbouring  country.  When,  at  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  the  terrorists  were  displaced,  Bonaparte  was  put 
under  arrest  at  Genoa,  and  his  papers  seized :  he  made  an  ener- 
setic  defence  of  his  conduct  in  a  letter  to  the  deputies,  by  whose 
direction  he  had  been  so  dealt  with,  which  appears  to  have  in- 
fluenced them.  This  letter  to  Albitte  and  Salicetti,  the  deputies, 
is  pregnant  with  the  character  of  Bonaparte :  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  Memoirs.  He  was  set  at  liberty  provisionally,  until  a  report 
should  be  made  of  his  conduct  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
at  Paris  for  their  decision.  Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris  imme- 
diately, and  shortly  after,  (Sept.  1794,)  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  proposed  to  him  to  take  a  commfmd  in  La  Vendue  lis 
brigade-general  of  infantry.  Considering  la  Vendue  as  a  theatre 
unworthy  of  his  talents,  and  the  proposal  to  change  the  a^rn,  in 
which  he  had  served  with  so  much  distinction,  as  a  species  of 
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*  He  had  pawned  it  with  Bourr!enne*s  brother,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  partner  in  an 
Qttabl/shinent  of  thU  kind. 
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outrage,  he  refused^  atid  was  in  consequence.  stnicH.  out  of  the 
list  of  genera}  officers  in  employment.  The  dc^cree  is  signed 
by  Le  Tourneur  de  la  Manche,  Merlin  de  Donai,  T.  Berlier, 
Boissy,  and  Cambac^res,  as  president.  Bourrienne  and  his  wife 
returned  to  Paiis  in  May*  1795>  when  Bonaparte  and  he  resumed 
their  usual  habits  of  intimacy.  Bonaparte's  conversations  chiefly 
turned  on  his  exploits  at  Toulon  and  with  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
the  injustice  of  whidi  he*  had  been  made  the  victim.  Between 
this  and  the  Idth  Vend^miaire,  when  he  was  employed  to  put 
down  the  revolt  against  the  Sections^  occurs  a  space  of  time 
during  which  his  destiny  was,  as  it  were,  on  the  balance.  His 
active  spirit  gave  birth  to  numerous  projects :  they  were  none  of 
them  taken  up,  and  he  became  disgusted  and  wearied  with  their 
failure.  He  envied  his  brother  Joseph  his  maiTiage.with  a  mer* 
chants  daughter  at  Marseilles;  and  used  to  declare  that,  if  he 
could  reside  in  a  small  house  opposite  to  one  where  Bourrienne 
redded  with  his  uocle^  and  keep  a  cabriolet,  he  should  be  the 
happiest  maa  in  the  world.  The  design  of  passing  to  the  East 
to  instruct  the  Turks  in  gunnery,  and  to  aid  them  against  the 
Russians,  is  referred  to  this  period  of  his  life.  He  drew  up  a 
note,  explaining  the  grounds  upon  which  he.  founded  his  project^ 
and  die  assistance  he  should  require.  This  note,  as  giveu  by 
Bonnienne,  shows  the  orror  of  those  writers  who  have  imagined 
that  he  proposed  to  volunteer  into  the  service  of  the  Porte :  on 
the  contrary,  he  stipulates  for  a  anssiou  from  the  government*  aqd 
a  force  of  2500  cannoniers.  He  proposed  to  Bourrienne  to 
accompany  him,  and  eyen  at  that  early  time  spoke  of  Junot  and 
Marmont  as  two  young  officers  who  desired  nothing  better  than 
to  follow  his  fortunes.  The.  project  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  government,  and  Bonaparte  continued  to  wait  upon 
events*  .  Of  his  charactcn*  and  manners  at  this  period,  our  author 
has  given  a  lively  sketch  from  the  pen  of  his  wife,  Madame  4e 
Bourriemie :  it  is  highly  descriptive^  and  somewhat  spitefuU  bear- 
ing marks  of  a  feminine  pen,  as  if  she  were  jeah>us  of  the  fortunes 
of  her  husband's  ambitious  comrade.  She  speaks  of  his  disposi- 
tioii  as  cold  and  sombre :  of  his  occasional  gaiety,  charming  while 
it  mus  farouche :  of  his  selfishness  in  trifles^  his  indifference  to  the 
pleasures  of  odier8,his  insensibility  to  humour:  these  are  qualities 
which  afterwards  showed  themselves  on  a  greater  scale. 

Before  the  13th.Vend6miaire.arrived,  Bourrienne  had.retired  to 
Sensy  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Bonaparte  kept  him  supplied 
with  die  news  of  Paris:  he  had  soon  an  important  event  to 
commuaieate*  Bourrienne  has  printed,  from  the  autograph  of 
Napoleon,  a  document,  sent  to  him  at  the  time  by  the  writer  of 
it,  describing  minutely  all  the  arrangements  of  that  eventful  day. 
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It  18  remarkable,  bowevefi-  that  he  describes  every  order  as  pro- 
ceeding from  Barras,  his  chief  in  command ;  and  in  his  narrative 
he  is  excessively  solicitous  to  throw  upon  the  rebels,  as  he  calls 
them,  the  blame  of  spilling  the  first  blood.  A  few  days,  before 
the  13th  Vend^miaire,  when  Buonaparte  was  beginning  to  des*- 
pair  of  employment,  he  wrote  to  Bourrieone — ''  Seek  out  for  me 
some  little  spot  or  other  in  tliy  pretty  valley  of  the  Youne;  I  will 
buy  it  as  soon  as  I  get  some  money.  I  want  to  retire ;  but  le* 
member  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  national  property."  Wbeo 
Bourrienne  returned  to  Paris,  it  was  no  longer  a  small  house, 
with  his  friends  and  a  cabriolet,  nor  yet  a  little  retired  spot  id 
Burgundy  that.were  the  limit  of  his  friend's  desires;  but  a  Hiag-> 
nificent  hotel  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  where,  as  secoflul 
in  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  he  had  established  hia 
head  quarters. 

At  this  time  Bourrienne  saw  but  little  of  Bonaparte:  he  was 
taken  up  with  the  important  duties  that  had  devolved  upon  him; 
aoc)  it  was  not  until  the  General's  series  of  successes  bad  begun 
in  Italy  that  their  intercourse  recommenced  upon  a  footing  of  in- 
timacy. Bonaparte  sent  for  his  old  friend  to  join  him  as  his 
secretary,  but  Bourrienne  had  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  permission  to  depart  from  Sens,  having  been  inscribed  in  the 
early  part  of  tlie  revolution  on  the  list  of  em^ree;  and  without 
the  direct  and  peremptory  interference  of  the  successful  General 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  he  would  have  probably  found  it  impossible 
to  cross  the  frontiers.  The  obstacles  were  at  length  surmounted, 
and  Bonaparte  one  morning  saluted  his  friend,  as  he  entered 
his  quarters,  with  Te  voild  done,  eftftn!  Bourrienne,  however,  no 
longer  thought  proper  to  answer  with  the  sign  of  intimacy  and 
equality,  the  familiar  tu  and  toi — a,  consideration  at  which  Bo« 
naparte  in  private  afterwards  signified  hb  satisfaction.  This  uo^ 
lucky  practice  of  tutoying  among  intimates  was  the  source  of  no 
small  chagrin  in  the  parvenue.  court  of  the  young  general.  There 
were  some  rude  and  independent  spirits  who  could  not  forget  the 
former  condition  of  equalityr  if  not  of  superiority,  and  would  not 
give  the  sign  of  deference  required.  Several  painful  instances 
occur.  Lannes,  for  example,  because  he  was  inexorable  on  this 
point,  and  conse(]uently  could  not  be  tolerated,  was  first  duped 
into  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  then  sent  into  honourable  banish* 
ment,  after  a  scene  which,  in  the  pages  of  Bourrienne,  throws 
no  favourable  light  on  the  character  of  the  great  nan  of  the 
story.  Bourrienne  arrived  at  the  army  of  Italy  exactly  at  the 
period  of  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  and  he  and  his  master  immediatelji 
began  to  discuss  the  passing  events  in  which  the  latter  had  so 
large  a  share.  Venice  was  on  the  eve  of  its  fall.  "Seest  thou  this 
Constautinople,  that  flatters  itself  that  it  is  the  seat  of  a  double 
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empire — ^and  Venice,  that  boasts  a  stability  of  a  thousand  years— 
tketr  dajf  mil  comeJ'  This  was  one  of  die  General's  first  com* 
mnnications ;  the  last  day  of  Venice  was  already  at  hand ;  that  of 
Coustautiuople  does  not  seem  to  be  far  distant. 

It  was  a  busy  moment  when  Bourrienne  assumed  his  dnties, 
and  Bonaparte  determined  to  try  a  new  mode  of  conducting  his 
correspondence.  He  wished  to  show,  that  far  more  was  written 
than  there  was  any  occasion  for.  **  Open  only  the  letters/'  said 
he,  '*  that  come  by  the  couriers  extraordinary^  and  leave  all  the 
rest  ID  the  basket  for  twenty  days/'  It  happened  as  Bonaparte 
bad  anticipated :  four-fifths  of  the  letters  had  been  already  an- 
swered by  events;  others  contained  requests  actually  granted,  of 
which  the  writers  had  not  had  time  to  receive  intelligence;  many 
were  filled  with  complaints  respecting  provisions,  pay,  or  cloth- 
ing, orders  respecting  which  had  been  given  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  letters.  Generals  demanded  reinforcetoients,  mo- 
ney, advances;  on  opening  whose  letters  it  was  cl6ar  that  the  pain 
of  a  refusal  had  been  spared.  'When  Bonaparte  saw  how  very* 
few  of  the  letters  that  remained  really  required  an  answer,  he  was 
mightUy  amused  at  this  new  mode  of  doing  business^  and  ap- 
phmded  greatly  the  happiness  of  his  idea.  Bourrienne  compares 
It  with  the  Cardinal  Dubois's  mode  of  answering  his  letters,  viho 
wied  to  throw  them  into  the  fire  and  say,  *'  Now  my  correspon- 
dence is  finished.'* 

Bonaparte  was  with  his  army  settling  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  with  Austria  when  the  18th  Fructidor  took  place;  he  was, 
however,  by  no  means  a  mere  spectator  of  the  event,  which  de- 
stroyed the  rising  hopes  of  the  royalists,  who,  working  upon  a  re- 
actioo  of  the  feelings  of  the  people,  had  begun  once  mor^to  enter- 
tain sanguine  expectations  of  attaining  to  the  supreme  power.' 
Bonaparte  from  a  distance  threw  his  weight  into  the  balance  of 
the  republic:  he  despised  the  directory,  but  he  saw  that  he  could 
draw  a  greater  advantage  from  them  than  from  a  royalist  admi- 
nifltraCioo.  He  consequently  sent  Augereau  to  act  as  his'a^ent  in> 
the  expulsion  of  the  objectionable  members  t>f  the  councils,  and; 
promised  the  directory  a  copious  supply  of  money,  which,  how- 
ever, he  never  sent.  He  was  ready  to  march  upon  Paris  with 
25,000  men ;  and  in  several  ways  may  be  said  to  have  guided  this 
great  movement  of  the  revolution.  The  correspondence  between 
the  general  and  his  agents  at  Paris,  which  explains  his  position 
and  bis  conduct  better  than  his  own  recollections  of  the  event  at 
St.  Helena,  has  been  preserved  by  M.  de  Bourrienne.  The  por- 
tion of  these  Memoirs  relating  to  the  first  war  in  Italy,  the  treaty 
of  Leoben,  and  the  preparations  for  the  1 8th  Fructidor,  throw 
light  first  of  all  upon  the  pretensions  of  Carnot,  who,  as  minister 
of  war,  has  absurdly  enough  run  away  with  much  of  the  credit 
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for  the  combinations  and  movements  made  by  the  army  of  Italy 
under  Bonaparte;  the  character  and  usefuhieas  of  the  labours  of 
Berthier  are  also  justly  estimated,  as  well  as  the  exertions  of  Au- 
gereau,  as  Bonaparte's  agent  in  the  events  of  the  18th  Fructidor, 
and  whom,  after  that  day,  the  directors  would  gladly  have  opposed 
as  the  rival  of  the  General,  whom  they  were  begmning  to  fear. 
Points — all  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  misunderstood  by 
previous  writers. 

Napoleon  at  this  time  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  t^  e 
conqueror  of  Italy—  the  terror  of  Austria — the  man  upon  whom 
all  Eupope  looked  as  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  France.  His 
object  was  to  become  a  director  in  spite  of  his  being  under  the  re- 
quired age.  He  did  not  succeed;  the  directors  were  well  aware 
that  when  he  joined  them  as  an  equal,  he  would  soon  become 
their  master.  Had  he  gained  this  point,  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
never  would  have  taken  place,  and  his  advancement  to  the  throne 
have  only  been  the  more  rapid.  The  Egyptian  expedition  was  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a  scheme  to  keep  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
most  fickle  people  in  the  world,  during  which  time  he  might  await 
the  fortune  of  accidents  for  an  opportunity  to  step  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  goveiiiment,  which  he  already  regarded  as  his  in  rever* 
sion.  He  felt  that  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  the  man  of  the  time ; 
that  sooner  or  later  he  must  rule,  however  his  opponents  might 
for  the  moment  be  protected  by  the  accidents  of  place  and  party. 
Lavalette,  Bonaparte's  aide-de-camp,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  keep  him  au  courant  of  affairs,  writes  thus  to 
him,  **  I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with  Lacuee :  '  As.  for  Bo- 
naparte,' says  he,  '  let  him  never  expect  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his 
labours  h§F«;  he  is  feared  by  the  authorities,  envied  by  the  mili- 
tary, and  misunderstood  by  the  people,  incapable  of  appreciating 
him.  Calumny  is  getting  ready  her  poisons,  and  he  will  be  the 
victim  of  them.  I  should  be  glad  of  his  prosperity.  I  would 
that  he  did  not  forsake  the  high  destinies  to  which  fortune  has 
called  him  with  so  much  constancy.' "  This  conversation,  re- 
peated by  the  aide-de-camp,  sunk  deep  in  the  mind  of  the  Gene- 
ral ;  it  may  be  considered  the  guide  and  key  of  his  after-conduct. 
His  position  at  the  moment  of  signing  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
was  singular;  the  difficulty  of  it  great;  nevertheless  vast  events 
are  determined  by  small  circumstances,  even  to  a  proverb.  Listen 
to  Bourrienne — 

"  The  earliness  of  the  severe  season  (it  was  io  the  north  of  Italy) 
precipitated  his  resolutions.  The  13th  October,  on  opeiling  my  win- 
dows at  the  dawn  of  day,  I  perceived  the  mountains  covered  with  snow. 
The  evening  previous  had  been  beautifiil^  and  up  to  ^hat  day  there  was 
every  appearance  of  a  late  and  mild  autumn.  I  entered  the  bed-room 
of  the  General,  as  usual,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.     I  awakened 
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him  and  told  hua  wbal  I  had  JQst  leeii.  He  pretended  at  fint  not  to 
believe  me,  jumped  oot  of  bed»  and  ran  to  the  window^  to  witness  bim- 
idf  the  change  so  suddenly  operated  in  the  temperature,  be  pronounced 
these  wofds  with  perfect  calmness — *  Before  the  middle  of  Octobor. 
What  a  country !  Come,  we  tmut  make  ^eace*  During  the  time  in 
idiich  he  diesied  himself  hastily^  I  read  the  journals  to  him»  as  I  did 
every  day ;  he  g»ve  them  but  little  attention.  He  shut  himself  up  with 
me  in  his  cabinet,  reviewed,  with  the  greatest  care,  the  state  of  each  por- 
tion of  his  army,  and  said  to  me,  *  Now  here  are  80,000  effective  men : 
I  feed  them,  I  pay  them,  but  I  shall  not  have  more  than  sixty  thousand 
on  the  day  of  battle.  I  shall  gain  it  >  but  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners 
I  shall  have  twenty  thousand  less  :  how  then  resist  all  the  forces  of  Au- 
stria, which  will  march  to  the  succour  of  Vienna.  It  will  take  more 
than  a  month  for  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  to  second  me,  if  they  are  in 
oooditioQ  to  do  it}  and  in  fifteen  days  the  snow  will  block  up  the  roads 
and  passages.  There's  an  end :  I  shall  make  peace.  Venice  shall  pa^  . 
the  esEpenses  of  the  war,  and  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine.  The  directory 
and  the  lawyers  may  say  what  they  please.*  '* 

M.  Bourrienne  makes  the  very  natural  reflection,  that  fourteen 
years  later  he  neglected  to  calculate  the  force  of  frost  and  snow 
with  the  same  prudent  precaution. 

This  peace  was  made  in  opposition  to  the  directory,  and  ru- 
mours have  been  current,  and  they  find  a  place  in  the  English 
histories  of  the  man  and  the  period,  of  offers  of  money,  and  even 
of  a  principality,  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  Bonaparte, 
all  w!  ich  Bourrienne  undertakes  to  denounce  as  utterly  false. 
The  character  of  the  General  was  of  far  too  elevated  an  order,  and 
the  estimation  in  which  his  glory  as  a  conqueror  and  a  pacificator 
was  held  by  the  negociators,  utterly  preclude  the  supposition  of  an 
ofier  of  a  bribe,  however  princely;  the  report  might  have  its  rise 
in  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Bourrienne  himself.  Id 
the  park  of  Passeriano,  the  Marquis  de  Gallo  a^.^proached  the  se- 
cretary and  told  him,  that  he  had  it  in  command  to  offer  him  an 
estate  in  Bohemia,  with  house  and  title,  and  a  revemie  of  90,000 
florins,  on  the  simple  condition  that  he  would  communicate  to  him 
the  GeDeral's  ultimatum.  Bourrienne,  however,  only  communi- 
cated the  proposal  to  his  master.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Bo- 
naparte was  dreaming  of  representative  governments.  He  would 
say  often,  *'  /  wish  the  era  of  representative  governments  to  date 
from  me.^  It  was  because  at  that  time^be  expected  to  reach  no 
higher  elevation :  afterwards  he  substituted  the  phrase,  *'  I  wish 
to  be  the  chief  of  the  most  ancient  dynasty  of  Europe** 

On  bis  return  from  Italy,  the  popularity  of  Bonaparte,  at  Paris, 
was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  He  knew  how 
to  estimate  it 

"  'BoniTicnnel^  said  he,  (a9th  Jan.  1798,)  *  I  wiU  not  stay  here; 
there  is  nothing  to  do  \  they  won*t  come  to  any  understanding,  (mean- 
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ing  that  they  would  not  admit  bim  into  the  Directoiy.)  I  see  tbst  if  L 
stay  here  I  shall  founder  soon :  every  thing  gets  old  here;  my  glory  is 
already  all  gone  :  this  little  Europe  does  not  supply  it  in  any  quantity ;  we 
must  go  eastward  :  all  the  great  reputations  come  thence«  However,  I 
wish  first  to  run  down  to  the  coasts  to  see  if  there  is  anything  t»  be  done. 
I  will  take  you,  Lfannes  and  Sulkowski.*  If  the  success  of  a  descent  opdnr 
England  should  appear  dubious,  as  I  fear,  the  army  of  England  shall 
become  the  army  of  the  East,  and  I  will  set  off  for  Egypt.' " 

Here  is  the  secret  of  the  Egyptian  expedition.  It  is  coinmoajy 
called  an  booourable  exile,  provided  for  bim  by  the  Directory « 
The  Directors  were,  however,  literally  nothing  in  the  afiBir,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  shut  the  doors  against  bis  admission  to  their  order. 
Their  apprehensions  excluded  him  from  office,  but  their  feeble- 
ness was  far  too  great  to  direct  his  movements :  he  was  at  thitf 
time  the  full  master  of  his  own,  and  those  of  his  army.  HThe 
time  had  not  come  when  he  could  step  into  the  government;  he 
saw  that  it  was  approaching,  and  he  wished  to  occupy  himself  in 
the  mean  while  in  some  striking  enterprize  which  would  preserve 
bis  reputation  in  all  its  brilliancy.  The  expedition  to  Egypt  was 
projected,  contrived  and  executed  by  himself,  without  any  further 
reference  to  the  Directory^  than  the  necessary  forms  of  office  re- 
quired. When  he  wanted  a  signature,  he  drove  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg and  procured  it.  In  this  interval  the  examination  of  the 
coasts  took  place.  Bonaparte  visited  Staples,  Ambleteuse. 
Boulogne,  Calais,  Dunkerque,  Fumes,  Newport,  Osterfd  and 
the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  where  he  interrogated  the  sailors,  the 
smugglers,  the  fishermen  and  boatmen,  from  morning  till  midnight, 
made  his  objections,  and  listened  patientljr  to  their  answers.  "  It 
is  too  hazardous  a  blow,"  said  he;  '*  I  will  not  risk  it:  we  must 
not  play  such  a  game  with  la  belle  France.*'  I  saw  myself  at 
Cairo,  adds  Boufrienne.  He  asserts  that  neither  Bonaparte  nor 
the  Directory  entertained  the  least  serious  thought  of  invasion, 
and  that  the  ''  immense  preparations"  of  the  English  writers  exist 
only  in  their  imaginations,  and  as  some  justification  of  the  real 
alarms  of  England  at  the  time.  The  tour  lasted  eight  days,  and 
Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris  to  arrange  his  expedition  to  lEgypt- 

A  little  time  before  his  departure,  Bourrienne  asked  him 
how  long  he  proposed  to  stay  in  the  East.  •'  A  few  months, 
or  six  years;  everything  depends  on  events.  I  shall  colonize  this 
countiy ;  I  shall  bring  over  artists,  workmen  of  every  kind,  women, 
actors,  &c.  We  are  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age;  we  must  be 
tliirty-five — that  is  no  age.  These  six  years,  if  all  succeed,  will 
be  sufficient  to  take  me  to  India/'  Bonaparte  considered  that 
he  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  travelling  library  as  well  as  a 
moveable  academy  of  sciences,  for  such  wi.^  the  body  of  savans 
that  accompanied  his  9rmy,  and  he  accordingly  drew  out  a  list  of 
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the  books  be  wished  to  take  with  him.  It  contains  curious  indi- 
cations of  his  leading  tastes.  Under  the  head  of  politics  we  find 
the  Old  and  New  Testament^  the  Coran  and  the  Vedam.  Bo* 
napaste  never  could  spell,  and  his  penmanship  was  as  bad  as  his 
offtfaograpby.  It  was  a  riddle  to  make  out  this  list  of  books — 
Daguesclin  was  written  Ducecling,  and  Ossian  was  shadowed 
forth  under  the  word  Ocean, 

A  conversation  which  took  place  between  Bourrienne  and  his 
master,  immediately  preceding  their  departure  for  the  £ast»  will 
serve  to  explain  his  motives  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  acting. 

^  We  were  going  together,  in  his  coupe,  to  the  Luxemboarg,  in  order 
t0  procure  the  ugnature  to  some  necessary  regulations.  He  was  ex- 
tvemely  thoughtfiaL  As  we  were  going  down  the  rue  St.  Anoe,  I  asked 
him,  without  any  object,  and  solely  to  break  the  long  silence  by  saying 
something  or  otber^  whether  he  was  still  resolved  to  quit  France* 
'  Yes/  I  have  tried  everything;  they  wotCt  ha;te  me  at  any  rate,  I  ought 
to  overturn  them,  and  make  myself  king ;  htit  we  must  not  think  ef  that 
yet — the  nobles  would  not  consent  to  it :  I  have  sounded  them;  the  time  is 
not  come — I  should  be  alone.  I  idHI  dazzle  these  gentry  still  T  I  answered 
nothing  but  •  Well  then,  we  shall  go  to  Egypt.*  " 

The  idea  of  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition  at  the  moment 
of  departure,  supposed  to  have  been  entertained  by  Bonapi'irte, 
as  well  as  the  mysterious  visit  of  Barras,  and.  other  circumstances 
cxmnecled  with  the  expedition  which  may  be  found  in  the  narra- 
tives of  some  preceding  biographers,  are  ranged  by  Bourrienne  in 
the  class  of  fables,  along  with  the  ostracism  and  honourable  exSe 
into  which  the  Directory  propos;,^d  to  drive  him. 

On  board  the  UOriaU,  the  occupations,  and  even  the  amuse- 
ments of  Bonaparte,  were  characteristic  of  the  activity  of  his 
mind.  Every  country  that  came  in  sight  excited  a  crowd  of  his- 
torical recollections,  and  gave  to  his  ideas  a  kind  of  poetical  in- 
spiration. His  intellectual  intercourse  with  Monge  and  Bertholiet, 
and  the  other  most  instructed  members  of  his  suite,  was  incessant 
and  delightful.  One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  was  after  dinner  to 
pick  out  three  or  four  persons  to  argue  a  proposition  of  any  kind. 
One  day  be  would  suggest  the  question  whether  the  planets  were 
inhabited:  at  another  time  the  age  of  the  world;  the  probability 
of  the  destruction  of  the  globe,  by  water  or  by  fire ;  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  presentiments,  and  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  A  cir- 
cumstance which  will  not  appear  remarkable  to  those  who  have 
lived  with  Bonaparte,  says  Bourrienne,  is,  that  he  always  gave 
the  preference  to  the  disputants  who  had  defended  an  absurdity 
with  talent,  over  those  who  had  equally  well  maintained  a  rational 
proposition.  He  himself  invariably  ^ave  out  the. text  of  the 
discussion,  and  most  frequently  made  it  turn  upon  questions  of 
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religion,  the  different  species  of  govemment,  and  the  strategic  art. 
He  bad  an  object  in  this  beyond  the  temporary  amusement  it 
afforded ;  it  enabled  him  to  sound  the  capabilities  of  his  officers 
and  companions^-a  knowledge  Mrhich  he  laid  up  for  future  use. 

The  musicians  on  board  die  UOrieui  frequently  played  upon 
deck.  Bonaparte,  however,  did  not  at  that  time  love  music 
enough  to  tolerate  it  in  his  own  apartment;  for  it  is  remarkable 
that  his  taste  for  this  art  increased  with  his  po^'er,  justas  his  love 
ot  the  chase  sprung  up  altogether  after  liis  elevation  to  the  em- 
pire,  as  if,  observes  his  secretary,  he  wished  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  only  bom  with  the  genius  of  command,  but  likewise  with  the 
instinct  of  those  pleasures  which  are  supposed  to  be  truly  royal. 

Bonaparte's  carelessness  of  human  life  in  the  mass  needs  not 
to  be  pointed  out ;  but  how  we  are  to  reconcile  it  with  his  huma- 
nity in  individual  cases,  of  which  instances  are  not  rare?  In  the 
voyage  to  Egypt,  as  in  all  other  voyages  in  a  crowded  vessel,  a 
nan  frequently  fell  overboard.  The  commander-in-chief  had  no 
repose  till  he  was  saved.  He  invariably  directed  the  ship  to  lay 
to,  and  ordered  the  individuals  who  had  exerted  themselves  to  be 
well  rewarded.  One  night  the  crew  were  all  alarmed  by  the  cry 
of  ''  a  man  overboard,'  which  resounded  from  one  end  of  the 
vessel  to  the  other.  Bonaparte  ordered  the  ship  to  be  laid  to. 
It  |f roved,  however,  in  the  end,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  ox,  which  had  slipped  from  the  provision  hooks.  Bona- 
parte wisely  ordered  that  on  this  occasion  the  sailors  should  re- 
ceive a  more  than  ordinary  reward.  ''  It  might  have  been  a  man« 
and  these  fine  fellows,  have  not  shown  less  courage  and  zeal  than 
if  it  had."  So  spoke  he  who  ^^s  on  bis  way  to  immolate  his 
thousands  and  his  tens  of  thousands. 

Bourrienne  is  continually  destroying  the  pretty  speeches  which 
the  imitators  of  Plutarch  have  put  into  his  mouth,  anill  in  some 
instances,  which  he  put  into  his  own.  In  his  first  despatch  to  the 
Directory,  Bonaparte  relates  that  previous  to  disembarking  on 
the  coast  of  Egypt,  a  strange  sail  appeared  on  the  horizon.  In 
dread  lest  it  should  prove  the  forerunner  of  the  Enslish  fleet, 
he  exclaimed,  according  to  his  own  report,  *'  Fortune !  wilt  thou 
abandon  me:  I  ask  but  five  days,  wilt  thou  refuse  them?"  The 
fact  is,  that  when  Admiral  Brueys  remonstrated  on  the  dai^er  of 
immediate  disembarkation  in  a  violent  gale,  and  at  so  great  a  dis* 
lance  from  the  coast,  (three  leagues,)  Bonaparte  answered  sharply, 
*'  Admiral!  we  have  no  time  to  lose;  Fortune  gives  me  but  three 
days :  if  I  do  not  avail  myself  of  them  we  are  lost."  Bourrienne 
was  constantly  at  hand,  and  all  the  details  of  the  arrang^nenta 
took  place  in  his  presence,  and  he  affirms  that  natber  on  this, 
or  any  other  occaaion,  did  he  ever  hear  Bonaparte  appeal  ^o  his 
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fortune,  though,  he  often  jpoke  of\t\  and  that  no  strange  sail  did 
appear  at  the  time.  The  frigate  La  Justice^  which  Bonaparte 
speaks  of  as  being  sigpalled,  returning  from  Malta,  had  joined 
the  fleet  at  Candia.  The  story  is  one  of  Bonaparte's  own  embel- 
lishments. 

Speaking  of  the  capture  of  Alexandria,  the  historian  of  the  ''  Fa« 
milj  Library,"  a  little  work  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
English  opinions  of  Napoleon,  writes  that  Bonaparte,  after  taking 
possession  of  the  town,  abandoned  the  place  for  three  hours  to  the 
unbridled  license  of  military  execution  and  rapine — an  atrocity  for 
which  Aere  was  only  one  pretext,  &c.  He  then  quotes  a  part  of  the 
General  Order  of  Napoleon,  running  thus.  "  These  people  treat 
their  women  differently  from  us,  hut  in  all  countries,  he  who  vio- 
lates is  a  monster,  Pillage  enriches  only  a  few;  it  dishonours  us, 
destroys  our  resources,  and  makes  those  enemies  whom  it  is  our  in-- 
terest  to  have  for  friends"  Such,  remarks  the  biographer,  was  the 
text  of  Napoleon's  General  Order,  and  such  the  comment  i^  his 
first  actions.  This  is  a  grave  charge,  not  only  of  cruelty,  but  of 
Donecessary  and  mischievous  cruelty;  anc^  they  who  may  be  in- 
dined  to  give  Bonaparte  credit  for  general  want  of  sympathy, 
will  scarcely  believe  in  his  want  of  judgment.  "  Alexandria  was 
not  given  up  to  plunder,  as  has  been  asserted  and  repeated  :"  for 
thi*  we  have  the  testimony  of  Bourrienne,  who  is  by  no  means  the 
advocate  of  Bonaparte,  be  it  observed,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  will 
be  seen,  one  of  his  severest  judges.  The  pillage  of  Alexandria 
"  would  have  been  but  a  clumsy  commencement  of  the  conquest  of 
£gjpt,  which  possessed  no  fortified  towns  which  it  was  desirable 
to  intimidate  by  a  striking  example.  Could  Bonaparte  have  given 
up  to  be  massacred  the  people  whom  he  was  all  the  time  desirous 
of  snatching  from  the  domination  of  the  Mamelukes  I  on  the 
contrary,  he  marked  his  entry  into  Alexandria  by  acts  of  lenity 
and  kindness.  Berthier,  in  his  official  relation,  has  spoken  on  this 
point  the  exact  truth."  Bonaparte  and  Bourrienne  entered  side 
by  side  into  the  town,  accompanied  by  others,  through  a  narrow 
lane  which  only  permitted  two  to  walk  abreast:  they  were  fired 
npon  by  a  man  and  a  woman  from  a  window :  the  guides  in  ad- 
vance put.  an  end  to  this  annoyance,  and  the  party  passed.  The 
town  had  surrendered,  and  neither  violence  nor  plunder  followed. 

In  recording  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  battle  ot 
Aboukir,  Bourrienne  is  enabled  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
French  admiral  Brueys,  whom  Bonaparte  has  sedulously  blamed 
for  disobedience  to  orders,  that  he  might  save  himself  and  his 
Fortune  from  the  lyispicion  of  having  failed.  It  has  always  been 
doubted  that  he  gave  any  directions  to  Brueys  to  quit  the  coaat 
and  sail  to  Corfu,,  as  Bonaparte  plainly  asserted  that  he  had; 
and  Bourrienne  maJces  the  falsehood  clear.^   Malheureux  Brueys^ 
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qu*ai  tu  fait !  exdaimed  Napoleon,  with  an  accent  impossible  to 
render,  says  his  s^cMary,  when  be  was  informed  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  fleet  by  Me^bon.  The  misfortune  was  tremendous,  in- 
calculable and  irreparable.  For  an  instant  the  firmness  and  cou- 
rage with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  regard  events  forsook  him ; 
his  brightest  visions  w«re  destroyed ;  he  felt  that  he  was  impri- 
soned with  his' army  iA  a  desert,  that  he  was  blocked  up  from  all 
commfunication  with  France,  and  on  this  commtraication  turned 
all  bis  hopes  and  prospects. 

Bourrienne  has  frequent  occasion  to  inform  us  that  little  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  on  Bonaparte's  bulletins;  and  a  memorable 
instance  occut-s  in  his  despatch  to  the  Directory,  (to  which  we 
have  already  itlluded,)  describing  this  afiiiir  of  Aboukir.  Bourri- 
enne in  his  simplicity  had  written  a  despatch  which  told  the  truth; 
and  attribute  blame  to  no  one,  closing  the  communication  with  a 
demand  for  succours,  as  in  a  case  of  need.  This  suited  neitlier 
the  circumstances  nor  the  taste  of  his  master.  He  smiled  as  he 
read  the  manuscript,  and  returned  it  to  its  author,  saying,  **  l^is 
is  too  vague,  too  soft;  it  is  not  lofty  enough:  you  must  enter  a 
great  deal  into  details,  and  speak  d  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves,  and  then  you  do  not  say  a  word  of  Fortune;  and  ac- 
cording to  you,  Bnieys  is  without  blame;  (he  saw  no  barm  in 
blkming  the  dead.)  Oh!  you  do  not  understand  the  men;  here 
let  me  do  it — write" — and  then  he  set  out  with  one  of  his  pom- 
pous official  epistles,  beginning  with  the  details  of  preceding 
transactions,  and  finishing  with  some  insinuations  against  Brueys, 
and  but  a  sligbt  mention  of  the  total  destruction  of  tbe  fleet.  Of 
the  great  and  fatal  event  he  had  to  communicate,  he  says  little 
more  than  ''  Ce  n'est  que  lorsque  la  fortune  voit  que  toutes  ses 
faveurs  sont  inutiies,  (oA  account  of  his  triumphant,  success  in 
Egypt,)  qtt'elie  abandonne  notre  ^otte  a  son  destin;"  Bourrienne 
tells  us  that  Bonaptirte  laughed  himself  at  the  ttirn  he  had  given 
to  this  unhappy  affair.  He  reckoned^  howevet,  upon  im^icit 
faith,  and  that  the  inflii^ence  of  his  name  would  incline  opinion  in 
his  favour.  He  never  hesitated  to  disguise  the  truth  wlien  it^migfat 
have  tarnished  bis'  glory.     Not  to  do  so  he  called  niaiserie. 

The  people  of  the  East  have  a  logic  altogether  eastetn,  which 
it  behoves  others  to  understand  before  they  have  dealhigs  with 
them.  An  instance  in  'point  is  recorded  among  other  events 
which  fell  under  the  notice  of  Bourrienne.  Sidy-^Mohadied  el 
Coraim,  scherif  of  Alexandria,  was  accused  and  found  gniky  of 
treason  against  the  republic  of  France,  to  which  he  had  taken  thb 
oaths  of  fidelity.  He  was  condemned  to  die,  or  to  pay  300,000 
francs;  an  alternative  which  a  wealthy  European  in  srinbtlar  cir^ 
cumstances,  would  liave  been  fiappy  to  accept  from  the  hand  of 
power.     "  You  are  rich,"  said  Bourrienne  to  him;  **  make  this 
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nct^/'  He  chuckled,  and  said, "  If  I  am  to  die  odw,  nbtbaiig 
era  Mve  me,  and  I  dhall  give  my  piastres  for  ODthiBg:  if  I  am  not 
to  die,  why  give  them?*'  He  earned  bis  iatalism  to  the  gibbet  on 
the  6th  of  September,  1 798. 

Napcdeon  himself  has  bees  accused  as  given  in  some  measure 
to  fatalism— a  chefge  at  ^hich  Bourrieone  langfas :  he  takes 'more 
puios  to  show  theabsurdity  of  all  the  stones  that  have  been  car- 
rent  respectipg  bis  conversion  to  Mahometanism.    The  anecdote 
concenung  his  behaviour  in  the  sepukhral  chamber  of  the  Great 
Pyiaoiid,  and  other  similar  stories*  Bourrienne  characterises  as 
tiit^ombie  de  la  niaitme.    The  fact  is,  that  Bonaparte  never  did 
enter  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  consequently  he  never  could  ex- 
dai»  as  he  entered/*  Glory  to  All^ !  There  is  no  Gkid  but  God, 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet/'    The  truth  is  simply  diia — th«t  he 
caused  several  persons  to  examine  the  pyramid,  outside  of  ^ich 
he  remained,  and' when  they  returned  he  desired  them  to  give  an 
aocouat  of  what  they  had  seen :  there  were  as  few  mupbtis  and 
niemas  present  as>  archbishops  or  popes.    Once,  and  once  only, 
Bonaparte  clothed  himself  in  Turkish  robes.    "  He  told  me  one 
day  to  go  down  to  breakfast,  and  not  wait  for  him:  a  quarter  of 
an  hoar  afterwards  he  came  down,  clothed  in  a  costume  he  had 
had  amde  for  him:  he  was  no  sooner  recognized  than  he  was 
wcceifwtd  by  all  with  loud  bursts  of  laughter.    He  took  bis  phv* 
with  composure ;  but  he  was  so  uncomfortable  in  his  turban  and 
his  oriental  robe,  ao  awkward  and  restrained  in  an  unaccustomed 
hind  of  dreas,  that  iie  soon  went  to  undress  himself*  and  never 
attempted:>to  ^ve  a  second  representation  of  his  masquerade." 

Afier  the  disaster  or  Aboufcir  to  the  revolt  of  Cairo,  the  Com- 
mander^n-Chief  hadJiclle  to  do,  and  the  lime  b^^an  to  hang  some-* 
what  heavilyupon  Lis  hands.  He  was  without  news  from  France, 
audi  with  difficulty  satisfied  the  singular  activity  of  his  organitalion. 
la  the  daytime  he  talked  and  talked  (says  Murnenne)  stnuige 
Ihaay  |if  his  ^reat  designs,  or  he  read  md  made  notes;  in  the 
eaaMM  Bmnneooe  read  to  him;  and  if  the  book  baMNmod  to  be 
dm  %£k  of  CromwelU  he  then  espeeted  scarcely  to  he  pennitted 
to  go  to  bed  at  all.  So  intereating  had  the  CommandaMOrChief 
of  tli9  .Arofty  of  .  the  East  alaeady  b^pm  to  find  the  precedent  of  die 
Protector! 

The  miseiy  of  the  retreat  from  Acre — ^when  the  plague  waa 
destroying  the  remnants  of  his  army,  and  the  wounded  and  ex- 
haiiated^  portions  of  it  were  dropping  by  the  road — made  a  deep 
impisesaion  pn  Bonaparte's  feelings :  he  dictated  to  Bourrienne 
ao  opder  that  evcfrybqdy  should  walk,  and  that  all  the  horses^  mulea, 
aad  caoi^Is  should  be  gjiven  np  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  "  Curry 
ikmi^  igfi  ii((fM^»"  said  be.    JBournenne  carried  it,^  and  he  haj^ 
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fcaraely  M«rMd  to.  the  Geniand^s'  tent  wben  Vigogne,  iiu  pri» 
cipiA equerry,  entered:  "  General//  eaid  be,  '*  what  boiee  do  jm 
leserfefpr  }t>uroelf  ?"  Hia.bnrat  of  indigaation  wea  dreadfiml :  in 
die  first  moment  of  his  passion  be  strucsktbe  equerry  a  violent  blow 
on  the  ffloe  with  bia  whip,  and  then,  in  a  voice  ^^icb  bis  secretary 
calls  **  terrible,'*'  be  cried  out : — *'  Let  every  soul  go  on  foot,  fool! 
/  ibe  first.  Don't  you  know  tbe  order  ?  Begone."  There  is  no 
one  so  liable  to  be  angry  with  others  as  he  who  is  ill  at  ease  with 
btmself,  and  doubtless  the  sufferings  around  him  sorely  troubled 
a  conacience  not  yet  hardened  by  long  years  of  successful  ambi* 
tion.  The  order  waa,  hpwever,  humane,  and  tbe  eiuacn^ile  he 
aflbrded  creditable  to  himself,  and  encouraging^  to  bis  soldiery. 
,  At  Jafih  two  incidents  occurred,  or  are  said  to  have  occurred, 
iwbkh  have  attracted  great  attention,  and  one  of  which  was  made 
Ibr  yeara  omtter  otf  deep  accusation.  We  allude  not  to  the  fusiK 
hide  of  the  Atbanian  garrison,  but  to  Bonaparte's  visit  to  the 
faoapita),  and  to  the  scheme  of  poisoning  the  sick  of  the  plague 
?pvlth>  tbe  vi^w  of  shortening  their  sufferings,  and  preventing  them 
Irom  fiiUing  into  4e  .hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  his  viaitm  the  hospital  at  Jaffa,  Napoleon  is  said  to  have 
**  breathed  hope  into  the  sufferers,  and  rebuked  the  cowardice  of 
ibeirattendbnts,  by  squeezing  and  relieving  with  his  own  hand  tbe 
ulcers  which  no  one  had  dared  \o  touch.*'   His  latest  English  bio* 
grapber  exclatma :— "  Pity  that  this  ad  (/true  heroi^n  must  ever 
be  recorded  in  the  same  page  that  tells  the  story  of  Jaffa/'    Sup* 
posing  tbat  the  transaction  really  took  place,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  cornea  under  tbe  head  of  true  heroism  or  culpable 
msbneaa.    On  the  life  of  Bonaparte  depended  the  safety  and 
almost  the  existence  of  bis  arm^,  and  any  unnecessary  exposure 
pf  it  became  a  flagrant  injustice  to  bis  faithful  and  auffesil^ 
tcoopa.    The  story,  however,  like  so  many  others  respecting  Bo* 
B^parte,  is  a  miasepivsentation  of  what  actually  took  place,  and 
destitute  of  foundalion  in  the  main  point  of  the  ulcer-equeeaiog* 
He  did  not  even  touch  tbe  plague-patients.    Bourrienne  ^ill  9el^ 
tia  right  upon  this  as  upon  so  many  other  disputed  queatioiis* 
'We  witt  give  hU  hospital  aoene,  which  is  sufficiently  striking. 
-    V  Booapane  tpok  a  rapid  view  ol  tbe  ruined  rampart*  of  the  town, 
and  then  went  to  tbe  hospital.     There  were  numerous  patients,  son^ 
who  bad  lijnbs  emncUated,  some  wounded,  many  suffering  from  ophthal- 
mia, who  uttered  horrible  cries,  and  some  labouring  under  the  plague. 
Tiae  beds  of  these  last  were  on  the  rij^ht  on  entering  the  first  room.     I 
YValked  by  tb^  Genera]  s  side.     I  affirm  tbat  I  never  saw  him  touch   a 
single  pifigue- patient.     And  why  should  he  have  touched  tliem  ?     They 
trere  in  |be  last  stage  of  tbe  disorder.    No  one  spoke  a  word.    Bona* 
narte  kneif  well  enough  he  was  not  lY^capable  of  catching  the  contagion. 
is  Iwttme  to  be  brooght  on  the  scene  agsttn  ?    She  had,  in  truth,  boc 
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Mfchig  the  yetlb^  top  of tiii  boot  with  » j(x!k^''ii^hip  ^Ickhe InM  Hi 
his  hand,  y^petAhig  these  woftb  :^'  The  for^fidAtloiM'  mt  ietHrofei^ 
Fbrtune  has  been  against'  me  st  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  I  tnust  recoro  kittf 
Bgypt,  to  preserve  it  from  Che  enemies  who  are  about  to  attack  it«  In  at 
few  hours  the  Turks  will  be  here  :  let  all  those,  who  feeUhe  strefigth-iv 
rise,  get  up;  they  shall  he  eafried  on  litters  and  horses/  Tbeiewm 
seaively  sixty  stck  of  the  phigue.  All  that  has  been  said  of  a  greatef 
Bvmber  is  an  exaggeratk>n.  Their  deep  silence,  their  utter  dcjectiori/ 
their  genetal  inibeeiilty,  anAotfneed  their  approaehitfg  end.  'To  tmf 
Aem  hi  that  state  was  eWdemly  to  htbctiteCe  the  remains  of  the  arnif 
witfrtlM^  pli^ii^.'* 

Bo^parte  ordered  an  immediate  inTestigaUoQ  into  the  state 
of  ibeae  uRba(>py  sufferers  r  the  report  viras«  tb|it:iiQii6  could  liv^ 
dbove  fiavr-aad-tweaty  hoars..  .Their  case  was  deliberated  upon^ 
and  it  was  decided  that  their  death  sbottld  be  anticipated  a  few 
honrs  by  a  pofiaw:  Bburrientie  warrants  the  tvuth  of  the  state- 
ment^  and  defends  the  step  as  one  of  wisdom  and  hnnnaAity.' 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  also  avowed  tbe  act,  and  res^soned, »  he 
had  done  twenty  years  before,  that  were  he  in  the.  same  c6nditib0 
be  ''  would  have  wished  tp  be  $o  treated — that  tie  would  have  so; 
acted  ^o  his  own  son.''  He  confines  the  pumber  to  sevetv  indiyi« 
duals,  unnecessarily  if  there  were  more,  for  if  the  deed,  were  g|o.oc( 
for.  one,  it  was  equally  so  for  five  hundred. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  poison  theindwellers  of  the  hos- 
pital to  save  them  from  the  vengeance  of  a  cruel  enemy,  it  may  be 
supposed  the  state  of  the  retreating  army  is  not  envjable.  And 
yet  jBonaparte  pr«cev!  ^d  his  return  into  the  capital  pf  Egypt  with 
one  of  his  lying  bulletins.  "  I  bring  wit4ime/'  said  he,^'  many 
pPfonei^  ai^^iUiJ standards.  I. .have  razed  to  the  ground  the 
pala^^pf  Djessai  and  t^e  ramparts  of  Acre.,  There  rests  n<^ 
jk^iger  stpuiq  UPQ^^  s^ope :  all  the  inhabitants  have  deserted  th^ 
town  by  sea.  tfieuar  is  sc^v.erely  wounded.'  .Bourrienne  bhishe^ 
io  'wnte  such  falsehoods,  and  be.inade  some  observation  as  to  the 
enbfiivif^  oC  th^.lie.  ''^My  deipir,  fellqjv/  replied  the  GeneriqiL 
**  yo»i  ure.an  asa.**^'  It  is  painful/*  add^  JBourrienne,  "  to  read 
la  jQumerous  wpr^,  o(  the  triumphant  entr^  of  t)ie  army  of  Syrii 
lato  Grand  Caicok    Who^^er  said  so,  certainly  was  iiot  there.?\  . 

Oo^  of  thfi  debateable  points,  oS  tbif  life  of.Boi^dpjfirte^  i^t^f 
ifluaediate  oause  of  hi^  9WQenr  departure  from  Egypt  The  trn^ 
bistory  of  it  is  contaipediin^a  few  lines : — 

'^  Aftei:  the  bfrtile  (el  Aboiikit)  whieb  was  foaght  t^e  25th  July,  B^ 
naparte  sent  a  flag  of  truce  on  board  the  English  admiral.  Our  ii^terednr^ 
waajMi  of  nrttaifUy^aild  ktcb  as  Inighihate  beeoreapeotedbelweear  two 
d«ili«pd  nf^iaq^..  JHie  ¥»g^sh  fdpriral  returned  some.  pre$ent.s  by^t^a 
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4«g  in:etcb«nge  for  wbel  we  had  seo^^  ^^d  ike  GasHte  Franfaue  of 
Fnmcfon  of  th«  10th  June,  1799.  For  ten  months  we  had  been  toithoiU 
new  from  France.  BoQaparte  ran  through  the  journal  with  an  eagerness 
it  is  easy  to  conceive.  *  Well/  said  he  to  me, '  my  presentiment  has  not 
deceived  me.  Italj/  is  lost.  The  miserable  creatures  !  All  the  fruits  of 
our  tictories  have  vanished.  I  must  go.'  He  called  Berthier  :  be  made 
bim  read  the  news :  he  observed  that  matters  were  going  wrong  in 
Ranee — that  he  must  go  and  see  how  they  were:  that  he,  Berthier^ 
should  go  with  him,  and  that  for  the  moment  be  only,  myself,  fiertbier, 
and  Gantbeaume,  whom  be  sent  fpr,  should  he. let  into  the  secret:  ha 
desired  Berthier  to  keep  itwell,  to  sbow  i;io  particular  elation  of  spuritSy 
not  to  change  his  habits  in  any  respect,  to  buy  nothing,. to  sell  nothing. 
He  finished  by  saying  be  reckoned  upon  him,,  adding)  '  I  am  sure  of 
myself,  I  am  sure  of  Bourrienne.'  Berthier  promised  fo  be  silent,  and 
he  kept  bis  word  :  be  bad  had  enongh  of  Egypt :  he  was  burning  with 
the  desire  of  returning  to  France,  and  was  afraid  lest  any  indiscretion 
of  his  sbeiild  ruin  the  wbole  scheme. 

•  ''  When  Gantbeaume  came,  Bonaparte  gave  him  the  order  to  prq>ans 
fhe  two  frigaites,  the  Muiron.  sxnd  the  CarrSre^  and  two  small  vessels,  the 
Retanehe  and  the  Fortwie^  with  provisions  for  four  or  five  hundred  men 
tof:  two  months.  He  desired  him  to  remain  secret  as  to  the  object  of 
the  armament,  which  he  confided  to  bim,  and  to  act  with  such  prudence 
that  the  English  cruisers  should  have  no  suspicion  of  bis  preparations. 
He  fixed  afterwards  with  Gantbeaume  the  route  be  intenoed  to  take. 
He  anticipated  everything.'* 

This  is  the  simple  truth  according  to  the  Generars  confidential 
secretary  and  friend,  from  whom  nothing  waa  concealed.  Wbat« 
tlieo,  becomes  of  all  the  stories  that  have  been  invented  with  rela- 
tion to  it?  Of  one  Bombachi,who  brought  important  news  from 
Joseph  ?  and  of.  the  secret  that  Madame  Bonaparte  sold  to 
Fouchi6  for  a  thousand  louis? 

A  circumstance  connected  with  the  departure  is  characteristic 
of  the  astucious  genius  of  Napoleon.  General  Kleber,  to  whom 
Bonaparte  destined  the  command  of  the  army,  was  invited  to 
come  from  Damietta  to  Rosetta*  where  he  was  wanted  to  confer 
on  matteis  .of  the  utmost  importance.  Bonaparte  appointed  a 
TeitdezvoDS  where  he  knew  he  should  not  be :  ne  wished  to  avoid 
Che  jreproacbes  and  the  rude  frankness  of  Kleber.  He  therefore 
wnote  all  he  had  to  say,  and  gave  as  his  reason  for  not  being  found 
at  the  place  appointed,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  start  suddenly 
by  the  fear  orteeinjg  the  Englidi  crutzers  appeftr.  '^  Bonaparte, 
aays  his  secretary, "  knew  well  when  he  wrote  to  him  tnat  lie 
sluMild  be  gone  before  Kleber  received  his  letter;**  but  the  crook- 
erineas  •of  the  policy  pleased  a  genius  ilaturally  disposed  to 
trickery. 

The  voya^  was  mdandioly,  and  afiEorded  a  striking  contraat 
to  the  sangume  cfaeerftilDesa  of  the  expediUon  oa  ka  way  to  the 
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East  There  were  no  Idnger  any  scientifit  discussictas,  lio  origk 
Ml  and  spirited  debates,  no  more  highly-coloured  anticipations  of 
success.  All  was  dark;  both  the  view  of  what  they  had  Ifeflf 
behind,  and  the  prospect  before  them.  The  fate  of  the  army 
in  Egypt  was  as  uncertain  as  the  fate  of  Bonaparte  himself  in 
France,  or  as  the  condition  and  fortunes  of  the  country  itself. 
He  walked  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  deck,  ioceasantlj 
occupied  with  watching  the  execution  of  bis  orders.-  The  ap- 
pemnce  of  the  slightest  sail  renewed  his  anxiety :  the  fear  of 
hiSag  into  the  hands  of  the  English  never  quitted  him.  For  the 
sake  of  dtttfaction,  the^  were  reduced  to  cards,  wfaidi  supplied 
the  place  of  philosophical  discussions.  Vingt-un  was  me  Ak 
vounte  game  of  the  General,  and  even  in  this  trifling  anausement 
he  showed  his  character.  He  loved  vingt-un  because  it  was  of 
all  others  the  most  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  because  it  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  deaiittg.  He  laughed  a  good  deal  at  his 
roguery,  especially  when  he  was  not  found  out,  and  the  spirit  of 
die  courtier  had  already  made  su^  progress  in.  his  suite,  that 
they  often  voluntarily  shut  their  eyes  upon  his  small  generalshipb 
Gan,  as  it  niay  be  supposed,  was  not  his  object;  at  the  end  of 
the  game  he  restored  his  winnings;  it  was  his  fortune  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  frovni  upon  him  any  more  in  a  game  of  Cards 
than^on  a  field  of  battle.  Fortune  owed  him  an  ace  or  a  ten  as 
die  owed  him  fine  weather  on  the'  day  of  an  engagement,  and  if 
die  did  not  give  it,  nobody  was  to  see  it.  Bonaparte  also 
played  at  chess,  and  was  a  very  poor  player,  in*  spite  of  its  sup- 
posed similarity  to  the  game  of  war. 

Bad  weather  drove  the  two  frigates  into  Ajaccio,  the  Qenerars 
native  place.  Here  it  absolutely  rained  relations,  according  to* 
hia  own  expression:  every  other  child  bad  been  held  to  the  foiil 
by  him,  or  in  some  remote  degree  claimed  to  be  held  a  cousin. 
The  crdwds  of  kindred  were  amazing;  but  Bourrienne  says; 
**  that  he  never  took  greater  delight  in  counting  his  crowns  at  the' 
be^'t  of  his  fortune,  than  he  did  on  this  occasion  in  pointihg.oot 
tlienmits  ind  dtiiation  of  his  father*^  stiiall  domain's."  The  d^« 
tfentiod  of  dg^t  days  in  G)rsica  was  a  severe  trial  of  temper;  zii 
leiqgth  they  saBed.  \;\ 

T^.Tbe  JOftft  was  prospeioas  and  ondistnrfocd  till  the  next  ^j  bpA* 
CO  ibU  dinr,  just  as  the  sun  set,  we  signalled  an  English  8q[aanit>n  of, 
ibprteen  sau.  The  Enf^isb,  having  advantage  of  the  light,  which  we' 
had  in  our  laces,  saw  us  better  than  we  could  sfee  them. '  Tb^y  reeog-* 
aised  our  two  frigates  as  Venetian  buiff ;  but  luckily  for  us,  the  tiij^"^. 
came  on,  for  we  were  not  far  apart :  we  saw  the  signals  of  the  Bn^tish 
fbr'a  long  time,  and  heard  the  report  of  the  guns  more  and  more  to  our 
Mis  and  we  thought  it  was-ilia  inteation'of thacfnisefs  to  tttm  mrott 
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tbe  tQol|i-e«al.  Under  tktae  ouNniimtvoocs  (Bonajpurle  bad.  reatoD  to 
4miik  fortune^  £pr  U  U  very  evident,  thai  had  the  English  suspectfd  our 
two  frigates  of  coming  from  tbe  east  and  going  to  Foince,  tney  wonld 
have  shut  us  out  from  the  land  by  sailiog  between  us  and  the  continent, 
which  to  them  was  very  easy.  Probably  they  took  us  for  a  convoy  of 
provisions  going  from  Toulon  to  Genoa ;  and  it  was  to  this  error  and 
rhe  night  that  we  were  indebted  for  being  let  oiF  without  any  worse  con* 
sequence  than  that  of  being  well  frightened. 

"  .'*  During  the  cruel  night  which  tbll^^wed  this  evening  of  fear  and  tri-^ 
huladon,  iht  most  lively  agitation  reigned  on  board  the  Mniran,  Gan- 
Ihtatine  espedalLy  was  in  a  staae  i^  abilety  which  it  iaitopaisilile'to 
describe,  and  which  it  was  painful  to  witness ;  he  was  qitile  beside  hiiii*^ 
self,  Tpf  our  disaster  appeared  inevitable;  Ue  proposed  (o  retum  to 
Corsica.  '  No  !  no]'  replied  Bonaparte,  imperiously.  TNo  !  spread  ofl 
tail ;  every  man  at  liU  post.  To  the  north-east  /  To  the  north-east,  sailt^ 
This  order  saved  us,  and  I  can  affirm,  t^hat  in  the  midst  of  a  terror 
almost  general,  Bonaparte  was  solely  occujpied  in  giving  orders  j  the 
^pldity  of  his  judgment  seemed  to  grow  in  thef  face  of  danger.  The 
i^membrance  of  this  night  will  never  be  cfiaced  from  my  memory :  the 
fionn  of  it  were  long  ^  none  of  us  knew  upon  what  new  dangers  the 
sup  would  shine. 

'.  "  However,  the  resolution  of  Bonaparte  was  taken  $  his  orders  were 
given,  his  dispositions  made.  Already  in  the  evening  he  had  resolved 
qpoa  throwing  himself  into  the  long  boat,  (which  he  had  providfsd  withi 
the  best  rowers  of  Corsica) ;  already  he  had  fixed  upon  tbe  perspos  ad- 
mitted to  share  his  fate ;  already  he  had  indicated  to  me  the  most  im«> 
portant  papers,  and  which  it  was  necessary  to  save.  Happily  our  terrors 
were  vam,  and  our  arrangements  useless.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun  dis- 
covered the  English  fleet  sailing  to  the  oorth-^ast,  and  we  took  the 
direction  pf  the  wi^hed-for  coast  of  France. 

^'  The  8th  of  October,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  entered 
the  toads  of  Fre|us.      The  sailors  not  having  recognized   the  coast 
during  the  night,  we  did  not  know  where  we  were.    There  was  at  first 
some  hesitation,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  we  should  advance.    We 
were  by  no  means  .expected,  and  did  not  know  how  to  answer  the  sig* 
nalt,  which  had  been  changed  during  our  absence.     Some  guns  were- 
even  fired  upon  us  by  the  batteries  on  the  coast ;  but  our  straightfor- 
ward entry  into  the  roads,  tbe  crowd  upon  the  decks  of  the  two  frigates, 
apd  pur  signs  of  joy,  did  not  permit  them  to  doubt  long  that  we  were, 
friends.    Scarcely  were  lire  in  the  port,  scarcely  had  we  apprd&ched  tbe 
landing  place,  when  the  rumour  spread  that  Bonaparte  was  aboard  one 
of  th«  two  frigates,    l^  an  instant  tbe^  sea  was  cov«c9d  wi^  hoats ;  in 
^q  we  begged  them  to  keep  at  »  distance;  we  were  carried  off  sod » 
landed  i  and  when  we  told  tbe  crowd  pf  m^n  and  vfQtiieji.  who  were 
pressing  ahfHit.ns  of  tbf  risk  they  ran,  they  aU  cried.  If e^. prefer  the. 
tdagne  tQ  tht  AmtrumaJ'^-ych.  iii.  p.  19, 

;^  So  much  for^he  fortune  of  Napoleon,  which  however  we  are 
,^P$ff^j  with  BourrieoQe,  to  call  his  genius. 


*  We  oftn  ttlk^"  9^  lie/  '<  «f  Ibe  l«ek  whidi  sciitie  people  wt 
fnoorcd  wUh«  and  frbicb:  aco^mpttaies  them  tbroagb  life:  without' 
attaching  faith  to  this  sort  of  predesttnatiob,  wlien  I  think  of.  the  numert 
on  and  various  danglers  Mfhicb  beset  bim,  and  from  which. in  hit  different 
enterprises  be  escaped,  of  the  risks  he  ran»  the  hazards  be  faced*  I  can 
understand  how  it  is  that  others  entertained  this  belief ;  but  haying  my«. 
self  for  a  long  time  studied  the  '  man  of  destiny,*  I  have  remarked  thai 
that  which  he  called  bis  fortune  was  in  fact  his  genius;  that  his  good 
lack  resolted  from  bis  k^en  insight  into  things,  froni  the  calculations  he 
iBide  fBpid  as  lightning,  from  the  simultaneity  bf  his  actions  and  his 
ooQcsptieiis^  and  froito  the  eonyietioli  -Whieb  he  himself  held  that  hoidma 
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put  to  flight  some  of  Napoleon's  grandest  visiofiB^  he  had  b^eQ. 
dreaming  of  dating  an  order  of  the  day  on  the  jplain  of.  (he  Pyra«- 
mids,  and  three  months  afterwards  from  "  the  rich  and  populous, 
dty  of  Liondon.^^  Similarly,  on  landing  at  Freju$,  he  was  intoxl^ 
cated  with  the  idea  of  instantly  proceeding  to  .dbe  army  of  Italy^ 
and  striking  a  )ij)ow  at  the  head  of  it»  the  pews  qf  >i'hkb.  ahpuld  hk 
received  at  Fafis  at  the  sam^  time,  or  immediately  after*  ^ith  that 
iiitelti^ence  of  his  great  victory. ovfH*  the  Turji^  at  Abou|^ir,  bis 
last  feat  of  afms  in  jBgypt  The  joy  which  tbi9  coojception  gavd 
him  Bpurrienne  designates,  by  th?  w0rd  finivr^vumt*  The  truth 
is,  thai  i*TapoleouV  idea  of  glory  was  a  €oup-de4heaire — hogus*' 
pocus  on  a  splendid  scale — a  trick  ivhich  should  cotifound  the* 
calculations  ot  reason^  and  strike  the  imaginMion.  Wheii  be 
learnt  the  miserable  state  of  the  French  fortunes  in  Italy»  he 
was  obliged  td  give  up  the  notion  that  had  so  pleased  his  faiiGy« 
"  The  evil  is  too  great :  there  is  nothing  tp  be  done/'  said  he,  and 
set  off  to  Paris.  * 

"Thf*  retoftition  of  tb6  ISlh  and  1 9th  Bnimaire  drove  the 
I>irecfdrs  froin  tbeir  post,  and  established  Napoleon  and  two  bro- 
ther consuls  in  their  stead.  Bourrienne  will  inform  the  world  of 
the  inahtieuvres  which  brought  about  this  important  movement*- 
The  springs  of  most  political  changes  are  base)  they  were  sever 
of  a  meaner  kind  than  moved  the  minds  of  the  actors  on  this  occai» 
sion.  A  compound  of  corruption  and  violence  placed  the  foot  of 
NsMdeOB  on  the  first  siep  of  the  throtie.  The  grand  reputation 
of  Bonaparte  won  m»  the  soldier]^ :  tirtr  people  had  beconie' 
ctisgBsted  With  the  feeble  and  depraved  individuals  who  governed 
them :  the  leaders  of  the  coilncils^  and  the  other  persons  6( 
jriflnence  of  the  time^  w^fe  either  gained  by  the  profound  dissj- 
mnlation  of  the  new  Cromwell^  or  deterred  by  his  threats,  except* 
ittg,  indeed,  an  honest  and  obstinate  few,  who  proved  too  amaU  i» 
number,  or  too  tittle  skilled  in  the  arts  of  intrigue,  to  Oppose  mi 
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effectual.  irasUnce.  Among  these,  stands  dbttngaished'  die 
upright  and  disinterested  Berbadoile;  at  tba^tilne  an  unbendinj^ 
vepublican,  now  die  Kkig  of  Sweden,  the  most  ostensible  remain- - 
ing  monument  of  the  French  Revolution.  Napoleon  himself^' 
however,  had  nearly  ruined  his  own  cause  by  his  maladroitness 
before  the  two  councils :  it  required  the  cogent  argument  of  the 
bajbnet  to  reoair  his  blunders.  He  was  no  orator;  he  could  ad- 
dress his  ^oldiery,  and  was  master  of  a  few  energetic  appeals 
which  never  failed  to  reach  the  hearts  of  bis  military  auditors: 
but  in  a. deliberating  assembly  of  civilians  he  was  utterly  uneq^nal 
to  the  task  of  eloquence,  and  even  in  imperial  times  did  notmiieir 
improve.  The  memorable  scenes,  which  took  phoe  on  the  IQtii: 
Bruin^re,  before  the  'Assembly  of  Ancients  and  the  Assetfibly 
of  Five  Hundred;  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  fact:  like  most 
passages  in  his  life,  they  have  been  miisrepresented;  he  was  suc-^ 
cessful»  and  consequently  was  always  enabled,  the  day  after,  to* 
disseminate  any  interpretation  which  pleased  him.  Had  he  not 
be<Bn  able  to  repair  bis  blundering  before  the  Ancients  by  his  au*^ 
sbority  with  the  troops^  it  would  nave  gone  hard  with  him.  The- 
tetivity^  the  ooufiagey  and  the -presence  of  mind  of  his  brother. 
Lucien  served  fahn  equally  with  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred;* 
Without  his  assistance  it  is  probable  that  the  career  of  his  brother 
would  have  been  closed.  Bourrienne  was  a  witness  of  the  inter- 
view with  the  Council  of  Ancients :  it  is  good  to  compare  his  cir- 
cumstantial narrative  with  the  formal  misrepresentations  of  hiit^ry. 
In  the  pages  of  the  biographer  a  well-tA»rsc^noor>li  gpppfies  the' 
place  of  the  broken  phrases  reall)k^ployed  by  Napoleon  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 

'*  I  went  on  the  19th  to  St.  Cloud,  with  my  friend  La  Valetle.  As. 
we  passed  4icross  the  Place  Lonis  XV.,  now  Louis  XVI.,  be  asked  what 
was  going  to  be  done,  and  wbM  was  my  opinion  of  the  event  that  was 
about  to  take  place.  Witboi^  entering  into  any  detail,  I  said  to  him, 
'  My  friend,  we  shall  sleep  io-morrow  at  the  Luxembourg,  or  we  shall' 
end  smiB.*  At  that  moxDcfUt,  who  could  be  certain  wbi(£  of  the  twa 
tilings  would  happen  >  SuSbess  has  legitimized  as  a  noble  enterprize  that 
which  the  most  trifling  drcnmstance  might  have  turned  into  a  culpable* 
attempt. 

"  The  sitting  of  the  Ancients,  presided  by  Lemercier,  opened  at  one 
o'clock.  A  warm  discussion  took  place  on  the  state  of  aflairs,  on  the 
dismissal  of  the  Directors,  and  the  immediate  election  of  others.  Con*, 
siderable  heat  was  manifested  j  reports  were  broaght  to  Bonaparte 
every  moment,  and  he  at  length  determined  upon  entering  to  take  a  part 
in  the  debate.  His  entry  was  abrupt  and  angry — that  did  not  give  me 
a  favourable  idea  of  what  he  was  going  to  say.  The  passage  by  which 
we  entened,  and  led  us  right  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  was  narrow : 
we  tuned  our  backs  upon  the  door.    Bonaparte  had  the  president  at 
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UsT^i$.  heoolddl  noi'gei  a  fpont  iriew  of  him.    I  was  on  the  gmmt% 
light;  ooc  coats<.toached.    Berthitr  was  od  hit  lefi. 

''  AU  the.qmeches  that  ha»  been  anangedsijioe  the  eveat  differ  from 
each  other,  as  they  TireLi  m^y;  ifor  he  delivered  none,  unless  the  broken 
conversation  with  the  president  may  be  called  snch— a  conversation  car- 
ried on  without  any  dignity  or  self-possession.  The  only  words  tbaS 
coald  be  distinguished  were  broiiftrs  in  amu'^thejranimut  of  a  soUier. 
The  questions  of  the  president  followed  one  another  rapidly  ^  they  were 
dear.  Nothing  could  be  mote  coofusedy  or  more  uninieDigibly  uttered, 
than  the  amb^ovs  and  crooked  answers  of  Bonajtarte.  Ue  talked 
withpvt  coonediDn  of  vokmnet,  Hcret  agitatiotUy  -jmM^  violaied  cm''' 
9iiMipm»  Ho  even  censoied  the  dghteenlh  Flmdidar^  of  whioh  be  had 
been  the;  mo^  active  praroolery-  and>  themain  MapjparL  B^  pretended  to 
be.nnapqwahated  with  ever^kmg up  toUie  moment  that  the  Cofmoii df 
AfiofiaU  had  .called  him  to.  the  succour  of  his  ooaniry.  ^Tbenoame 
Citsttr — CromweU — Tyrant*  He  repeated  over  and  over,  thai  itaUl  have 
got  to  uttf  to  you :  and  he  had  said  nothing.  He  said  that  after  bis  re- 
turn £rom  Haly  he  had  been  called  upon  to  assume  the  chief  aniborlty  by  • 
the  wiab  of  the  nadon^  and  then  by  that  of  his  comrades.  He  pronouneed 
theWwda  Aerljf — emteUty;  for  which  it  was  very  clear  he  had  not  oointf 
toSuClflttd:  lie  bad  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when  a  member  df 
the  AmieM%  eallcd  lin^  IheKevr,  iotenropCcd  him-blnidy;  ai^  ctM 
onS./rM/bf^lAecDfiiiiMKNk'^  At  Shat^istxMBiraante  lighSed  np/ 
aDdiPa.eoQki  make  ^ml  netUBg  mow  tfaao  eigktmntkFrwOidm^^itiriicA 
Prttirial^i^fpocnte9''-pUrifft6r9^  am  nof  w-^T  am  (gmng  to  i^dlfoif^ 
I  wUl  ab^aUe  power  oi  9oon  as  the  danger  which  threatens  tk^  rqmhliti 
$haU  be  passed,  Bonaparte,  believing  that  all  his  allegation^  were  ad* 
nutted  as  proofs,  summoned  up  some  assurance,  and  accused  the  two  di« 
rectors,  Bfirras  and  Moultns,  saying  that  they  had  proposed  to  put  him  a^ 
the  head  of  a  party  whose  object  it  was  to  put  down  the  men  of  liberal 
ideas. 

**  At  these  words^  the  .falsity  of  which  was  revolting,  a  great  damoor 
arose  in  the  hall.  A  general  committee .  to  hear  these  revelations  was 
loodSy  called  for.  '  No!  ^  !'  cried  others,  *  no  general  committee} 
consfnraiors  have  just  been  denounced :  it  is  fit  that  franco  should  know 
everything.* 

"  Bonaparte  was  then  invited  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  what  he  had 
just  dedaied  against  Barras  and  Moulins,  and  the  proposition  that  had 
been  made  to  him.  .  *  You  ought  to  conoeal  nothing.*  These  intenrojp- 
tions,  apostrophes  and  interrogations  Uirew  him  into  confusiqi\;.  he 
tbco^t  himself  lost.  Instead  of  entering  into  explanations  of  what  he  had 
seen,  he  heguk  to  accuse  afresh — whom  ?  the  Coupcil  of  Five  Hundred^ 
who  vranted  to  re-erect  the  scaffolds,  revolutionary  committees,  the  revo« 
hHoD  again.  The  murmurs  became  more  violent,  and  his  discourse  was 
still  more  destitute  of  order  and  connection.  One  moment  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  represenfatives  of  the  people,  altogether  stnpified ;  at  ano- 
ther to  the  soldiers  in  the  court,  who  coald  not  hear  a  word;  then, 
irithoot  any  transition,  he  spoke  of  tBe  thmider  rf  vnr,  and  added,  that 
he  was  accompanied  by  the.  God  of  War  and  the  God  of  Fortune.;  The 
president  calmly  repeated  to  him,  that  he  saw  no  subject  of  ddiberation. 
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■ihiffhiialy  itonei  that  all  h^  said  was  vagwe.  '  Bxphki  yo«rfltt»^tatd 
be ;  *  disclose  the  ploU  into  wbkb  you  were  invited  to-  emerT  BlNia<t 
partt  oDce  aiNre xepeated  all  he  bad  said—aad  bow  it  was  vepettMl  No 
ope  cati  forqa  an  idea  of  it  withobt  baTing  b^a  present.  Then  was  sol 
the  slenderest  coonection  in  all  that  be  stammered  out^-^fbr  so  it  must  ba 
ealled — with  the  most,  inconceivable  incoherence.  Bonaparte  was  no 
orator.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  he  was  more  accQstomed  to  tba 
roar  of  battle  than  the  clamour  6f  the  tribune*  His  place  was  bt(bre  a 
Imttery,  rather  than  the  chair  of  the  president. 

'  "1  saw  the  bad  effiedt  that  this  wordy  staff  was  pnidaciog  «pAn  tb^ 
assemblfy  and  of  the  progressiva  want  of  possession  in  BonapArte*  I 
said  to  Mtn  in  an  under  tone>  plucking  bim  gvntly  by  the  lappei  of  hie 
foaty  *  Go  out,  genecal;  you  no  longer  know  what  yon  atv  saying/  I 
Isolde  a  sigB  to  Berthier  to  seeond  roe  in  engaging  bim  to  leate  the 
place*  when  all  of  a  sudden,  after  having  blundered  out. a  few  mxxt 
words,  be  turned  round,  exclaiming,  '  Let  ihote  who  likt  met  foliate  ^»^ 
Xbe  sentinels  at  the  door  offered  no  resbtance  to  his  going  out )  the 
person  who  preceded  bim  quietly  opened  the  two  curtains  vibicb  closied 
%he  door,  and  the  general  instantly  leaped  upod  bis  horse,  which  was  in 
She  eeatre  of  the  tro6ps  stationed  in  tbe  court.  In  truth,  I  do  n^t  kno^ 
What  would  have  happened  if  Ae  president,  seeing  him  retire,  had  Said/ 
*  ^GraitadierB !  let  no  person  leave  tbe  hall.*  I  have  a  strong  conviction, 
^hat.instead'of  keeping  next  day* at  tbe  Luxembourg,  be  would  bav^ 
inisbed  bis  careet  on  the  Place  de  la  Reookihn***^^t6k.  iili  p«  &7. 

'  The  iifterview  ^^ith  the  Five  Hufidred  was  of  a  still  more 
stormy  dhafacter.  Napoleon,  in  bis  proclamation,  speaks  of  con- 
spirators armed  with  dagger  and  pistol,  and  represents  himself  as 
only  saved  from  assassinatian  by  the  interference  of  his  gUard. 

*'  Les  stylets  qui  menapioent  les  deputes  sont  aussit&t  lev^s  sur  leur 
liberateur;  vingt  assassins  se  precjpitent  sur  moi  et  cherchent  ma  poitriqe; 
bss  grenadiers  du  Corps  L^gislatif  qae  j'avais  laiss^s  k  la  porta  de  la  salle, 
acc6urent,  et  se  mettent  entre  les  assassins  et  moi.  L'un  de  ces  braves 
grenadiers  (Thom^)  est  frapp4  d*un  coup  de  stylet  doilC  ses  habits  sont 
perc^s.     lis  m*enleyent." 

It  is  buuiiliatinK  ta  find  that  all  this  is  an  invention  of  tbe  next 
day,  and  that  the  attempts  at  i^sassination  were  confined  to  the 
tearing  of  Thom^^s  coat,  which  wiis  laid  bold  of  by  some  deputy, 
enraged  at  the  [profanation  of  the  hall  by  the  entrance  of  grena- 
diers. 

The  revolution  of  tbe  19th  Brumaire  gave  Napoleon  all  that 
was  necessary  for  his  final  and  permanent  elevation :  it  put  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  hands.  Up  to  that  point  be 
was  an  adventurer  whose,  fortune  depended  on  the  issue  of  a 
throw.  Armed  with  the  authority  of  the  state»  his  progress  was 
sure  and  fteady  to  the  absolute  conlrOul  of  all  tlie  jresoufcea  of 
tbe  country.    .  Subsequently,  to  the  18th  Brumaire,  Bonaparte 


Bg9wamd-dittBmB%  ViAe^i  which  bad  wore  oif  1«98  reference-to^  lh« 
coDtiauaUon  of  his  power  in  himself  and  bis  heirs;  but  under 
various  names  bis  actual  power  was  pretty  much  the  same.  The 
destruction  of  the  Directory  was  the  last  acclivity  he  had  to  hut" 
mount :  the  rest  of  his  history  is  tlie  elevated  table-land  of  his  life; 
we  all  know  that  it  led  to  a  precipitous  descent  Bdanrieiiae»  a^ 
far  as  his  work  has  hitherto  appeared,  only  accompanies  us  to  the 
assumption  of  the  Imperial  title;  and  he. ceased  to  be  ^  secwtaiitt 
intime/.  even  befpre  that  epoch.  ..Between, however,  the  elevation 
of  Bonapfule  to  the  Consulship*  and  the  inofuent  when  Boujh 
lipeiine.  quitted  bis,  servicej  occurs  an  eventful  and  important 
period*  respecting  which  the  information  in  these. Memoirs  is  both 
copious  and  curious,  '  It  is  more  desultory  and  unconnected  than 
tbe^  previous  part,  which  trstces  pretty  closely  the  rie^  of  Bona-* 
parte,  step  by  step ;  but  it  is  more  amusing,  yields  more  diafac*^ 
teristic  anecdotes,  and  is  more  illustrative  of  the  motives  and 
actions  of  the'  historical  personages  who  figure  during  the  extras 
ordinary  period  of  the  .Consulship  of  Napoleon«  Above  all«  bow«f 
ever,  ihisy  set  before  us  in  true  and  striking.colours.  the  portrait  of 
biffi, who  played  the. first  part  in  the  great  drama. of  the  tivueu 
He  has  lofteo  been  drawn,  but  he  neyer^  set  foe  his  likeness  befomi 
or  at  least*  no  artist  had  evfr  such  kmg  and;  tiaO(|iiii  oppoitiiiiii 
ties  p{  catchiqg  bis  resemblance.  We  will  follow.  BowrieMe's 
metbod,  and  attempt  to  paint  by  eiramplejs.  But  w^  warn  our 
readers  .that  the  effect  of  all  we  can  condense  in  a  small  space,  of 
characteristic  circumstances,  must  fall  far  short  of  the  aure  and 
gradual  efiect  of  Bpurrienne's  details.  We  have  read  all  that  has 
been  written  of  NaptHeon  in  later  years,  and  yet  it  would  really 
seem  to  us  that  Bonaparte,  First  Consul,  has  not  yet  been 
kaown.  The  peripd  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  for,  as  Bourrienne 
remark3,  age  goe^  for  much  in  men's  histories.  The  Emperojr.and 
the  Consul  are  very  different  modifications  of  .the  same  character) 
the  same  substance  in  different  stages  of  a  chemical  process* 
Bourrienne  guarantees  the-  feaemblance  of  his  portrait  only  be- 
tween 1792  and  18G4.    '     . 

It  is  rare  to  find  men  governing  themselves  by  any  abstract  rule 
or  principle;  we  are  most  of  us  creatures  of  chance,  nearly  all  of 
circumstance.  In  Napoleon,  as  in  other  great  men,  however,  one 
maj  detect 'Certain  dominating  moving  causes^  which  may  be  seen 
to  have  shaped  their  conr^  Hirough  life.  Whether  these  causes 
are  the  result  of  reflection,  or  lyhelher  they  arise  from  the  influ-* 
enoe  ^  of  dispositions  implanted  by  nature,  it  will  be  found  thbt 
th^  clo  not,  as  in  the  instances  of  common  men,  take  their  rise 
from'  circumstances,  but  shape  and  mdutd  the  accidents  of  life 
with-  "the   materials  of  advancement.     W'e  have  seen  why  Bona- 
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parte  went  to  Egypt;  he  was  apprehensive  of  growing  stale:  re- 
putations continually  succeed  one  anodier,  fnd  thOitgh  the  con^ 
fueror  of  Italy  was  the  idol  of  the  moment,  he  knew  that  in 
''ranee,  glor^r  suspended,  like  bright  armour  hung  up,  soon  grows 
rusty.  The  impression  of  the  necessity  of  continusdiy  renewing 
bis  laurels,  in  order  to  preserve  his  influence^  may  not  only  be  de- 
tected in  this  and  many  other  instances,  but  we  learn  from  Bour« 
rienne  that  he  made  a  principle  Of  it,  and  that  here  b  probably  to 
be  found  the  secret  of  many  otherwise  perplexing  points  of  bis 
history.  He  would  say  to  Bourrienne,  **  My  power  hangs  by  nrf 
glory :  my  glory  is  derived  from  the*  victories  I  have  gained.  My 
authority  would  hAl  were  I  not  to  give  it  for  a  base,  more  glory, 
more  victories.  Connuest  has  made  me  what  I  am-— conquest 
alooe  can  keep  me  so.  He  considered  that  to  be  stationary  was 
to  be  sinking,  and  hence  his  unceasing  desire  to  march  en  ovanL 
**  A  new  government,''  he  would  further  remark,  '^  must  dazile 
and  astonish :  the  moment  its  6clat  ceases  it  is  lost."  There  is  so 
Iklle  truth  and  reason  in  this  principle  of  action,  that  we  are  dis* 
posed  rather  to  consider  it  as  a  self^^eceptive  apology  for  that 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  which  was  in  fact  me  result  of  his 
oiiganization — the  besoin  d^activiti.  It  is  absurd,  obeertes  oar 
audior,  to  look  for  repose  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  was  motion 
itself.  In  the  passion  of  activity  we  may  look  for  the  spring  of 
Napoleon's  greatness:  we  may  also  look  to  it  for  the  cause  of  his 
downlal  at  a  time  of  life  when  age,  luxury,  and- success  all  com- 
bined to  retard  that  accelerating  velocity  which  previously  had 
caMed  htm  through  everything  in  triumph.  We  have  already  ob« 
served  upon  the  simultaneity  of  his  conception  and  'executioe,  in 
other  vyords,  his  rapidity  of  performance,  which  wSI  aecoiint  Ibr 
much,  but  not  for  all.  In  the  anecdote  which  Bourrienne  tells  us 
of  the  conception  of  Marengo,  there  is  felicity  of  combination,  as 
wdl  as  &cility  of  execution.  This  is  the  story  which  Bourrienne 
.  cbUs  the  guerre  des  epingles;  the  picture  is  admirable. 

'*  The  1 7tb  of  March,  in  a  moment  of  gaiety  and  good-hnmour,  he 
(Bonaparte)  told  me  to  anrol  the  great  map  of  Italy,  by  Chauchard: 
He  stretched  himself  upon  it,  and  made  me  put  myself  by  his  side.  He 
then,  with  great  seriousness,  began  to  prick  here  and  tiiere  htitnerouS 
pins,  with  beads  of  black  and  red  sealing-^wax.  I  observed  bim  io 
silence,  and  waited  the  resnk  of  this  laoienaive  campaigii.  Wlwe  he 
bad  finished  placing  the  enemy's  troopsi  and  arrangea  his  owa.  io  Ae 
positions  in  which  he  hoped  to  lead  them^  be  said  to  me,  *  Now  wbei^ 
do  you  thhak  1  intend  to  beat  Mehis»'  (the  Austrian  general)  i  >  *  Tbq 
devil  take  me,*  said  1,  '  if  I  understand  anything  about  it,'  *  You 
are  an  ass,'  said  Bonaparte;  '  look  here  a  little.  Melas  is  at  Akxr 
andria,  his  head-quarters ;  he  will  remain  there  till  Genoa  surrenders. 
At  Alexandria  he  has  his  magazines^  his  hospitals,  his  artillery^  his  re- 


strres..  Patsidg^  the  Alps  here  (pptming  pat  the  great  St.  Beroaid)^!. 
hSl  npon  Me)a8»  I  cut  off  his  cominunications  with.  Austria^  and  I  meet, 
with  him  here  in  the  plains  of  ScriWa,'  (placing  a  red-headed  pin  at  San 
Jaliano.)  Observing  that  I  considered  tnis  manoeavre  of  pinslis  a  pas- 
time, he  commenced  his  round  of  little  abusive  apostrophes,  (soch  as 
atsti,  mgaud;  bite,  tmbtdlef  &c.  &c.)  which  were  with  him  nothing  but 
a  kind  of  affiettioiMitd  famiKarity,  and  then  set  to  work  again  npon  his' 
pins.  We  rose  from  the  map  aner  about  a  qaarler  of  an  hom:  i  roUed 
it  vp^  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter.  Bat  whan,  four  mooths  after, 
I  jmnd  myself  at  Saa  Juliano,  with*  his  portfolio  and  his  despatches, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  gather  qp  in  the  connision  of  the  day }  and  when 
the  same  evening  at  Torr^-di-Galifolio,  which  is.  but  a  league  thence,  I 
wroteonder  his  dictation  the  bulletin  of  the  battle — I  frankly  avowed  my 
admiration  for  his  military  conceptions.  He  smiled  himself  at  the  ex,- 
ictoess  of  his  foresight.'* 

The  man  who  coul4  four  months  beforehaDd  predict.the  pari* 
tion  and  circuoiataiices  of<  a  great  bat^e  in  a  foreign  coiuntry* 
might  have  afforded  their  due  share  of  praise,  to  the  instruoaeats 
of  liia.a|i(;<;eaB.  It  was  not  8Q;with  Napoleon;, he  could  spare  no 
slory;  he  was  alwaya  jaalops  of  his  generals  and  officers.  To 
KeU^nunn»  who  by  a  moment  of  inspired  bravery  saved,  or 
rather  won,  this  very  battle,  of  Maroigo,  be  coald.  only  aay»  '^  You 
made  a  toleri|j|4y  good  charge;"  while  he  exajggerated  the  praise 
of  othersj  whom  no  one  else  was  likely  to  distii^uish.  Fron^^tlie 
same  gr^ineaa  of  glory,  .or  pqr^ps  frpm  spme^meaner  pn^^iooy 
he  never  co^uLd  b^  brought  to.  allow  that  he  had  erred.  True 
greatness  can  afford  to  be.  wrong,  but  there  was  a  dash  of  cl^r-^ 
btaniam  in  all  the  success  of  Napoleon  that  dreaded  thej^g^^ 
Hen^,  perhaps,  his  extraordinary  senaitiveness  on  the  subject  .of 
pqMOition,  and  his  wrath  against. the  slightest  aaUies  of  ridicule. 
He  could  not  tolerate  public  diacussion;  the  newspapers  of  Paris 
were,  bia  niere  slaves :  he  never  looked  at  them,  for,  as  he  ob-; 
aervc4#,"  they  only  say  what  I  tell  them."  His  dislike  of  discus- 
rion  idSected  even  the  tribunate;  it  was  a  part  of  the  consular 
constitution  which  be  bore  with  impatiencei  and  quickly  sup* 
pressed.  '*  What  will  they  say  at  Paris?"  was  an  incentive  to 
some  of  the  meanest  as  well  as  some  of  the  finest  of  his  actions. 
It  produced  gireat  rictories,  and  led  him  even  to  intercept  notes  of 
iBviUtioB  to  dinner,  which  at  one  time  neariy  occupiea  a  bureau 
tor  itself.  The  extensive  ramifications  of  his  police  are  not  to  b^ 
eoBsidefed  so  much  as  the  pcecautionary  support  of  his  govern* 
■MBt;  as  the  means  of  satisfying  his  appetite  for  knowing  all  tha( 
was  said  about  Irimr  it  wts  the  motive  of  his  walks  about  Paris 
wiA  Bourrienne,  in  a  sort  of  undress,  when  he  would  enter  shops, 
and  while  his  companion  cheapened  goods,  be  himself  would  in- 
quire what  the  good  people  thought  of  the  farceur.    He  was 
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never  $6  supreinefy  h^py  k$  Whett  be  was  dn^e  driven  6ut  of  a"* 
shop  by  an  old  woman,  and  he  and  hi*  decretary* obliged  to  tak* 
to  their  beets,  because  the  FJrst  Consul  had  spoken  disrcspect- 
fullj  of  himself.  He  was  not  content  with  one  police,  or  one 
establishmeut  of  spies;  be  set  police  against  poliee:  and  wlule 
^▼en  the  adroit  Fouehe  was  his  nuniste^,  he  bad  od^er  s^  of 
qpie»  undef  the  directioii  of  Junot  and  other  pe^aoiia^  It  nay  be 
n^fOBtii  Ikat  he  reaped  every  mormg  a  pietty  hurveal  of  €al0e^ 
bodd  in'  the  shape  4>f  reperls.  it  was  Fouch6*»  anMmmeirt  to 
triek  the  secret  agents  with  false  intelNgence',  and  pot  iiftd  thmr 
UMHiths  aDegatfons  which  sometimes  created  no  small  confiision  Iti' 
the  camp.  On  one  occasion  Junot's  report  bore,  that  Bourrienne' 
himself  teft  the  Tuileries  at  ^uch  and  such  an  hour  of  the  night;' 
that  he  betook  himself  to  a  certain  hotel  in' the  Faubourg  of  St. 
(Sennain,  and  there  held  divers  discourses^  the  burthen  of  which 
was,  that- Bonaparte  had  resolved  to  make  himself  king.  At 
the  time  indicated,  Bourrienne  was  writing*  nnder  the  dictation* 
of  Napoleon,  avid, -as  the  Consul  vMl  knew,  had  never  left*  hif 
elbowi  Junot  was  eondemned  for  a  blockhead,  athd  Pbucii^  who 
4(onfesse<l  die  trick  to  Bduitienne,  latfeghed  in  his'sleeTe<:  birt 
Bonaparte  was  not  cur^'Of  his  partiality  for  poKce^r^ports.  If 
sometimes  happened  that  the  police  was  more  mconvenieni  to  it^ 
master  than -to  his  eneitiies,  as  may  b«f  seen-  in  BourrtentieV  ac^ 
oottnt  <tf  -the-  enrions  transaetion  respecting  the  pnblicatioB  of -i^ 
pamphlet,  whieh  w^  intended  to feelthe  way  to  the  throne. 

*'  In 'December,  IffdO,  during  the  time'  tfcat  Fonch6  was  on  the  hwk 
ottt^r  the  real  contrivers  of  the  attempt  of  the  flih*d  Wtvb$e'(tlie  infer-* 
iMd^adliiflte>,  a  little  pamphlet,  entitled  ''FabaLlbl  ii£7wa«v  Oxsae; 
Cboidwbli/  AWD  Becilf APARfs,*  was  seirt  to  the  Fhitt  ConsoL  He  was 
abasnt  laheo  I  mtivcd  it.  ;I  read  i^  and  aaw  that  haraditary  AMmarehy 
wta  Qptnjiji  preacbtdi  L  had  ao>  infonnatien  raapecting^tbis  p«d)pUfl# 
bujb  I  «V)f^/$ure  that  it  ^m^>  as  id  fictufdiy  4)d»  nrom  Ih^  offiee.Qf.tttf^ 
minister  pC  tbeipterior,  where  it. was  distributed  in  great  profusion.. 


.r  generaL*  *  Well !'  what  do  you 
g;eneraf,  that  11  will'  do  d'  great  deal  of  harm ;  it  appears  to  n^e  out  of 
season,  for  it  premacar^ly  rfeveals  yoar  designs.'  The  Vint  Consul  took 
Ihe  pamphlet,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  as-  he  was  in  the' habit  of 
Mog  wMi  all  the  abiuHities  of  the  day  when  he  had  eait  a  rapid  glance 
ener  tfaem;  I  was.  not  tlie  only  one  who  entertained  this  opUon  of  the 
pamphlet*  for  the  day  after,  the  prefects  neaieBt  to  Parts  seat  up  a  copy 
t(^  (he  First  Consul,  witb  jsomplaiiits  of  the  .evil  ^ect.  wbidi  it  had  pro- 
^Ged» .  •  .  After  having  looked  at  this  correspondence,  he  said  to  me^ 
'  Bourrienne,  send  for  Fouchc »  let  him  come  here,  with  all  speed,  ta  ren- 
der, ma  ^an   account  of  this  a,Smr.*     Half  an  hour  after^  F6i\ch^  made  a 


thini  n  oor  littk  odnaeli  Heliad  annt^  entoKd  whdto  ihe  IbllcMrfug 
Uognc  took  place;  oa  the  qne  hand,  qarrieii  on  witk  the  greatwl 
wannthji  <^  <"^  ^^  other  with  impertorkMible  cooloess^  aud  a  toacb  o§ 
the  lardooic.  '  What  is  this  pamphlet  ?  what  do  they  laf  of  it  in  Paris  K 
'  Gcsend,  theie  is  bni  one  opioion  of  it,  which  it,  that  it  is  extremely 
dangeroas.'  '  Well^  then !  why  have  yon  let  it  appear  ;  it  is  an  insult  ?' 
'  GcDcrsi,  I  nwe  some  ddicacy  to  the  author/  *  Delicacy!  What  h  ic 
you  mean?  Yon  ooghi  to  tbfow  ham  into  tke  Templo.*  '  But,  genefal^ 
yoDT  farslher  i^dcn  has  taken  this  pamphlet  under  his  pioteeiloift  j  Iho 
pniliBgandp«h)iiQBtion  took  pbce  bf  his  oHer;  io<sbort,  it  proceeds^ 
fraa  tie  ministry  of  the  interior/  '  What,  is  tfaot  to  mel  at  was  your 
^tjj  ss  mii^stcr  ai  the  police,  to  arrest  Locien,  and  lock  him  up  in  the 
Teo^^^idiol  that  he  is !  he  caa  do  nothing  hut  eompromist  mo/ 
hAu  ottering  these  words  the  First  Consul  leit  the  room  hastily,  and 
dwd  the  door  after  him  with  violeoce.  ReaMuning  alone  with  Fracfa^; 
I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  an  explanation  of  Che  half^shiile  that 
was  pfaqfing  aboal  his  lips  during  Bcmaparte*s  wrath  ;  I  saw.deari)^ 
Ast  be  hod  something  in  reBcrve.  *  Pvt  the  aathor  in  t)ie  Temple !'  safA 
Fottckg  10  me  $  <  that  woold  be  a  diflkoll matter.  Alarmed  at  tlid  efliM 
tUipsmpblet  wosiikeiyto.pvodoce,  as  soooaslsawitl  wonato>Liicien) 
to  slww  Um  Ao  eatent  cvf  his  impiudraoOk  lasteadoransweringmo/ 
ke  west  toi  seek. the  or^final  manoocript,  wkich  ho  sboo(ed(  ase-^^ani 
viistdoyontbiBbisasr)  corrccfiom  and  ofinaiatimiB  im  the  komi<$nimg 
tfiUFirdCamtlf" 

On  the  very  subject  of  thU  pamphlet,  the  ftrst  Consi|l  gave  a 
striking  proof  of  His  love  of  espionage.  He  arcQnged  a  dinnea 
with  bi»  brothejc  J^sepbM  for  the*  expxeas  purpose  of  pumping 
Bounjeome  liim^^lfi  Joseph  was  tho  ^pof,  and  FQnchi  was  pMH 
sent.  Boorn^iine  tailed  Crooly  of  th^  m^iler^  aa-  to  tboae  to  whoaa 
he  couU  coMXifiOmcate  ootbiof  thsy  Mi  not  know-.  Bon«porla 
was  ^itidtVy  ioalniated.  The  noiitr  day  Bosuriiotin^  oboomrod  iiio 
■astofV  mMMor.  to  be'  exceedingly  cold,  and  he'showect  hia  di^^ 
pleasoffVv  ortMheff  bio'  loss  of  eonfidefice,  by  saying,  *<  Leave  my 
fetters  IB  tbc  basket,'  I  wftt  open  Ihetu  mysej/,"' 

"  This  nnexpected.  sally,  surprised  me^  but  as  I  had  iipthing  to  re* 
prosch  myself  wit}>9 . 1  determined  to  be  amuse^  with- the  diatnist  which 
he  chose  to  show,  without  giving  bl^  reasops^  I  ^ut  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  idl  the.  Utters  which.  1  recognized  as  commg  from,  the  roioistecSy 
4II  the  neport.s  which  canie  ^r  the  Copsul  to  my  ad^re^s^  aqd  I  covered 
them  over  with  letters,  of  90  coDseK^uencCj  or  at  least»  which,  from  mj; 
babit  of  reading  theni,  and  the  character  of  the  addcesses,,  I  judged  to 
be  such :  requests,  for  a  choice  of  numbers  in  the.  lottery,  in  order  fcQ 
aTail  themselves  of  the  First  ComuYs  good  fortune ;  prayers  that  he  would 
ttead  godfather  to  children ;  solickations  for  places ;  anoonncements  of 
nianpiagea  and  births  i  ^idicttlqus  eukgjes  ;  disgusting  anonymous  pro-» 
diictjoaa^  &^.  Sec. 

*'  The  opening  of  all  these  ktters,  to  which  he  was  not  a^custpmeft^ 
tried  his  patience,  and  he  opened  very  lew.    Oftert  the  same  day,  but 
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•IwtjrB  the  next  dfty«  there,  cone  a  Imh  letter  requkidg  en  auwer  to 
the  ooe  of  the  night  before^  and  complaining  that  it  haid  not  been  re- 
ceived before.  The  First  Consul  broke  the  seaL  of  about  twenty  letters^ 
and  left  the  rest  j  for  judging  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the  form, 
stamp  and  seal,  that  these  letters  required  the  answer  to  the  former  ones^ 
I  put  them  under  all  the  rest. 

"  Not  wishing  to  carry  this  little  piece  of  malice  too  far,  nor  remain 
in  the  false  position  in  which  the  gottipping  of  Joseph  bad  placed  me,  I 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  fourth  ^,  after  the  business  of  the 
evening  was  done,  which  bad  been  sulkily  got  throogh,  and  intemipted 

a  unpleasant  little  sallies,  I  let  Bonaparte  go  down  and  go  to  oed. 
ilf.an  hour  after  I  went  to  his  apartment,  which  1  was  permitted  to 
enter  at  all  hours.  I  had  a  taper  in  my  hand ;  I  took  a  chair,  and  put 
the  candle  on  the  bed-side  table.  He  roused  himself^  as  did  Josephine. 
'  What  is  there  new  ?'  said  he  to  me,  with  surprize.  '  General/  I  an-  • 
swered,  *  I  come  to  declare  to  yon  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  stay 
any  longer  with  you ;  my  place  is  not  tenable  without  perfect  conft- 
dance.  you  weu  know  how  devoted  1  am  to  you ;  if  yon  have  to  re- 
pvoach  me  with  anything,  let  me  at  least  know  the  cause:  the  situation 
I  have  been  in  for  the  li^t  three  days  is  too  painful  to  me.'  '  What  hss 
he  done  then?'  demanded  Josephine.  *  That  is  no  affiur  of  yours/ 
Then  turning  towards  me,  he  added, '  Well  then,  I  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  you.  I  know  that  yon  have  talked  of  mSbm  of  moment  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  suit  me.'  '  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  talked  to 
no  one  but  to  vour  brother.  He  put  me  on  the  track,  and  most  un- 
doubtedly he  is  far  too  much  an  courant  for  me  to  inform  him  of  any- 
thing, r  talked  of  a  thing  equally  well  known  to  both  one  and  the  other : 
he  has  reported  to  you  just  what  he  pleased,  but  I  cannot  act  in  a  simi- 
lar way  towards  him,  accuse  him  as  he  has  accused  me,  and  betray  the 
confidence  he  reposed  in  me.  Ought  I,  general,  in  speaking  freely  to  your 
btodier,  to  look  to  find  in  him  an  inquisitor.'  '  Yes !  I  avow  it.  Af^ 
what  Joseph  reported  to  me,  I  considered  it  right  to  pni  my  coafidenee 
in  quarantine.'  '  It  has  lasted  three  days.'  *  Come^  Boomenne,  it  is 
ended :  let  us  talk  no  more  of  it.  Open  my  letters  3  you  will  find  them 
sadly  in  arrear  $  it  was  too  tedious  a  Dusiness  for  me;  and  then,  I  some* 
how  or  other  always  fell  upon  fooleries.' 

''I  seem  to  hear  and  see  the  good  Josephine  half-raising  hmelf  in 
bed,  and  saying  with  the  most  amiable  sweetness, '  What !  Bonaparte, 
is  It  possible  that  yon  could  suspect  Bounienne^  who  is  so  attached  to 
yon — who  is  your  only  ^end ;  how  have  you  suffered  them  to  lay  a 
trap  for  him  like  this — a  dinner  arranged  on  purpose  !  My  God,  how  I 
detest  thy  police !'  Bonaparte  then  began  to  laugh,  and  said  jokingly, 
'  Sleep,  sleep,  and  mind  thy  frippery ;  women  understand  noting  of 
a&irs  of  government.'    When  I  retiml  it  was  nearly  two  o'clock." 

But  Bonaparte  believed  not  in  friendship,  and  he  did  not 
think  he  possessed  even  one  friend :  neither  did  he ;  he  was  inca- 
pable of  feeling  it,  and  consequently  of  inspiring  it.  In  the  case 
of  Desaix  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  the  nearest  approach  to 
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k:  but  on  looking  into  the  able,  bnt  at  the  same  dine  unainbitious 
character  of  Desaix,  it  becomes  pretty  obvious  that  the  founda- 
tion of  his  warm  feelings  for  that  general  was  laid  in  a  high  opi« 
nion  of  bis  talents,  joined  with  a  conviction  that  they  would  never 
become  dangerous  or  obtrusive  to  him.  Bonaparte's  favourite 
maxim  was,  that  there  are  two  levers  by  which  men  are  to  be 
inoved--^ar  and  interest.  This  he  would  often  repeat,  and  be 
made  w^  scrapie  of  avowing  his  incapability  of  either  hmng  m 
being  kwed.^    He  has  often  said  to  Bonrrienne — 

**  Priendship  is  but  a  word  :  I  love  no  ooe  ;  no,  not  even  my  brothers 
— ^Joscpb  perhaps  a  little ;  and  tben^  if  I  do,  it  is  by  habit,  because  be  is 
the  ddest  of  us.  Duroc  !  Ah  yes  !  him  too  I  love ;  but  why }  his  cba- 
racter  pleases  me.  He  is  cold,  dry,  severe  -,  and  then  Duroc  never  shetfs 
tears.  As  for  myself,  I  care  little  about  it  3  I  well  Know  that  1  have  no 
true  friends^  As  long  as  I  am  what  I  am,  I  can  make  as  many  friends 
to  all  appearance  as  I  want.  You  see,  Bpurrienne,  we  must  leavf 
whiinpering  to  the  women  3  it  is  their  affair:  but  I — no  sensibility  fof 
me,  1  must  be  firm  ;  unless  the  heart  is  Jlrm,  no  one  ought  to  meddle 
with  affairs  of  either  war  or  politics." 

fiat  alAongh  he  did  not  believe  in  friendsfaip,  he  beUeved  in 
honour.  It  waSf  the  moral  principle  on'  which  he  seemed  to  have 
the  greatest  reliance;  for  it  is  a  modification  of  the  influence  of 
opinion  on  the  human  heart,  and  to  all  the  shades  of  this  power 
he  wae  himself  feelingly  alive.  When  he  granted  the  interview  to 
Georges  Cadoudal,  a  man  who  avowedly  by  all  means,  fair  and  fouU 
sougbt  fais  life,  he  would  not  permit  himself  to  beheve  that  he  would 
betray  the  honourable  confidence  implied  by  a  private  audiences 
He  took  no  precaution^  and  when  Kapp,  who  was  in  an  anti«> 
ch— riser,  repeatedly  pnshed  open  the  door  of  the  saloon,  in  which 
Bompnite  and  Georges  wdre  walking  tp  and  down,  Bona^- 
parte  aalr^pentedly  closed  it.  Boiirrienne  tells  a  singular  story  in 
point  of  a  young  Pole  whom  the  First  Consul  distinguished  in 
one  of  his  visits,  to  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand^  sumamed  the 
P^ytimapum*  He  was  a  son  of  General  Miackzinski,  who  died 
figjbfi^  under  the  colours  of  the  Republic.  When  be  left  the 
college  he  entered  the  army,  and  was  pointed  out  to  Bonaparte 
as  he  was  veviewiug  hia  troops  on  the  plain  of  Sablons;  he  was 
then  aiacteen  or  seventeen.  The  First  Consul  said  to  him,  *'  I 
knew  y«ar  latbtr,^he  w&s  a  brave  man;  aet  like  him:  in  six 
months  yon  ^all'beenr  officer/'  .  Six  mondis  passed:  Miackzinski 
wrote  to  the  First  Consul  to  remind  him  of  his  promise.  He 
waited  a  month;  no  unswer.  Then  Miackzinski  wrote  again,  as 
follows:  '*  You  told  me  to  be  worthy  of  my  father;  I  will  be  so. 
Von  fold  me  £  should  be  an  officer  in  six  monUis:  it  is  now 
Meven  months  ago.     When  you  receive  this  letter,  I  shall  be.no 
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more:  I  do  not  choose  to  serve  a  government,  the  chief  of 
which  breaks  his  word,"  Young  Miack^inski  kept  his.  After 
despatching  his  letter,  he  retired  to  his  room  and  blew  out  his 
brams.  A  few  days  afterwards  his  commission  arrived.  Bona- 
parte had  liot  forgotten  him;  the  delay  had  arisen  in  the  forms  of 
the  war-office.  Bonaparte  was  greatly  affected  by  this  event;  it 
was  precisely  of  a  nature  to  touch  him:  with  such  men  for  soldiers 
he  knew  he  could  conquer  the  world.  **  Oh  these  Poles!"  he 
cried;  '^  they  are  all  honour i  My  poor  Sulkowski!  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  done  as  much."  Sulkowski  was  a  favourite  aide-de- 
camp, who  was  killed  in  Egypt;  the  very  soul  of  honour,  brave, 
able,  well  informed,  and  devoted  to  his  general.  Bonaparte  lost 
four  aide-de-camps  during  the  short  time  he  was  in  Egypt.  One 
of  them,  Croisier,  appearing  to  Bonaparte. to  lack  the  proper 
degree  of  boldness  at  the  proper  moment,  he  biirst  out  against 
him  in  one  of  his  violent  and  humiliating  attacks  of  abuse  and 
contempt.  The  word  "  coward"  escaped  him ;  Croisier  deter- 
mined not  to  survive  it;  he  sought  death  on  several  occasions, 
but  did  not  succeed  till  the  siege  of  Acre.  He  was  in  attendance 
on  Napoleon  in  the  trenches  there,  when  such  a  sharp  look  out 
was  kept  by  the  garrison,  that  if  an  elbow  or  feather  showed  itself 
above  or  beside  them,  it  was  instantly  grazed  by  a  bullet.  Croi* 
aier  watched  his  opportunity,  and  jumped  upon  the  platfomvi 
'*  Come  down,  I  command  you,"  cried  Napoleon,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder;  but  it  was  too  late,  the  victim  of  his  severity  fell  at  his 
feet.  M urat,  the  chivalrous  braver  of  all  danger,  had  also  his 
moment  de  peur,  which  lost  him  the  countenance  of  his  general 
until  displeasure  could  no  longer  resist  the  brilliaiicy  of  hit 
achievements.  It  was  at  the  siege  of  Mantua,  in  the  first  Italian 
campaign,  that  Murat  was  ordered  to  charge  a  body  of  troops 
that  were  making  a  sortie  from  the  garrison.  He  hesitated,  and 
in  his  confusion  declared  himself  wounded:  he  was.  rQ^lpved 
from  the  presence  of  the  general ;  he  was  in  every  way  discQiii|t&* 
nanced :  m  Egypt  he  was  sent  on  the  most  distant  and  d^ngf  rpoi^ 
services;  in  short,  he  more  than  reconquered  his  charapt^r  ^fo^e 
the  battle  of  Aboukir,  on  which  occasion  Napol^oqi  hi^^^ 
was  obliged  to.  declare  he  was  superb.  The  brave.  ]^!)l||jpbal 
Lannes  one  day  severely  reprimanded  a  colonel  who  had  jiup^^d 
a  young  officer  for  a  moment  Jepeur.  **  That  maOj"  said  A^  *•  i> 
worse  than  a  poltroon  who  pretends  that  he  uever«felt.fe^r(" 

We  have  spoken  of  Napoleon's  sensibility  to  individual  auffer- 
ing  when  it  did  not  interfere  withiiis  military  or  political  proj^cU( 
in  that  case. he  steeled  himself  against  the  weakening  influence  of 
humane  feelings,  accordi«g  to  the  maxim  which  we  lately  quoted 
respecting  the  necessity  of  a  hard  heart  for  him.whomedcUes  with 
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either  war  or  politics.  From  policy  or  from  seiwibility^  however, 
Booaparte-was  fond  of  the  power  of  pardoning,  and  felt  grateful 
to  those  about  him  who  brought  to  his  consideration  those  cases 
to  which  mercj  might  be  safely  extended.  The  instances  are 
numerous. 

"  I  had  escaped/'  says  Boarrienne,  *'  for  a  few  moments  to  meet 
Mademoiselle  Poitrincourt.  On  entering  I  found  the  First  Consul  in  the 
cabinet^  surprized  to  find  himself  alone^  as  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
qnttting  it  without  bis  knowledge.  '  Where  have  you  been  then'?'  said 
he.  '  I  have  just  been  to  see  a  relation  of  mine,  who  has  a  petition  to 
lay  before  you.'  '  What  is  it  about  ?*  I  told  him  of  the  melancholy 
situation  of  M.  Defeu  (an  emigr6  who  bad  been  taken  with  arms  in  his 
hands).  His  first  answer  was  terrible.  *  No  pity/  cried  he,  '  for  the 
mtgres;  he  who  fights  against  his  country  is  a  child  that  wishes  to 
murder  his  mother.'  The  first  burst  of  wrath  passed  over,  I  began 
fgain ;  I  represented  M.  Defeu*s  youth,  and  the  good  effect  it  would 
have.  •  Well/  said  he,  '  write,  **  The  First  Consul  orders  that  the 
seotence  of  M.  Defeu  be  suspended.''  '  He  signed  this  laconic  order, 
which  I  sent  o£F  instantly  to  General  Ferino.  I  informed  my  cousin 
of  it,  and  was  easy  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  affair,  llie '  next 
morning  I  had  scarcely  entered  the  First  Consul's  chamber  before  he 
said,  /  Well,  Boorrienne  !  you  say  nothing  more  of  your  M.  Defeu  : 
ue  you  satisfied  V  '  General !  I  cannot  find  terms  in  which  to  express 
my  grasftude.'  *  Ah !  bah  ! — But  I  do  not  like  to  do  things  by  halves; 
write  to  Ferino,  that  I  desire  M.  Defeu  may  be  set  at  liberty  imme- 
di«tdy.  I  am  making  an  ingrate — well !  so  much  the  worse  for  him. 
Always. a]q>ly  to  roe  in  matters  of  this  kind;  when  I  refuse,  it  is  be- 
i  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise.'  " 


We  had  been  led  to  expect  some  elucidation  of  the  afiair  of  the 
Dtic  d'Enghien  from  these  Memoirs;  they,  however,  communi- 
cate no  new  facts.  At  that  time  Bourrienne  had  left  the  service 
of  Napoleon,  and  can  contribute  nothing  to  the  history  of  thb 
l!ragical  catastrophe  beyond  some  pertinent  reasoning  on  the  real 
au&or  of  it.  He  makes  no  scruple  of  loading  Bonaparte  himself 
wiAr  Ae  entire  atrociousness  of  the  project.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  could  be  cruel  when  be  thought  it  necessary  to  his  inte- 
reatt  to  Jbe  so;  and  that  bein^  poorly  endowed  with  sympathy  of 
aoykind  at  any  time,  it  required  but  a  shadow  of  danger  to  his 
wmdcA  existence  tojustify  in  his  eyes  any  act,  however  bloody, 
however  iithuman.  The  only  probable  motive  which  has  been,  or 
can  be,  attributed  to  Napoleon,  is  the  determination  to  commit 
himself  and  his  friends  to  an  eternal  opposition  to  the  return  of 
the  Bonrbotis,  and  to  strike  a  seasonable  terror  into  the  emigr6$^ 
who  were  again,  on  occasion  o^  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,. be- 
ginning to  combine  their  intrigues  against  the  authority  of  hiqi 
who  was  on  the  point  of  passing  from  the  condition  of  Consul  to 
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that  of  Etnperor.  The  retiini  of  the  Boiirbons^  tiiough  it  had  be* 
coQie  utterly  improbable  at  the  ticpQ  when  it  actually  took  place, 
in  the  years  of  the  Consulship  was  an  event  continually  in  the 
minds  of  men.  It  was  even  agitated  in  the  interior  of  the  Con* 
sular  palace  itself.  The  First  Consul's  secretary  and  Josephine, 
his  wife,  were  both  favourable  to  the  measure;  and  Bonaparte 
bimself  was  beset  even  in  his  private  apartments  with  entreaties, 
or  at  least  sisuificant  allusiions,  to  the  magnanimity  of  renouncing 
supreme  authority  in  favour  of  the  legitimate  claimant.  It  is 
wdl  known  that  Louis  XVIIL,  in  a  dignified  but  complimen* 
tary  letter  to  Bonaparte,  claimed  his  throne  at  his  hands.  The 
St.  -Helena  Memoirs  communicate  the  fact,  and  give  the  sub- 
stance of  tlie  First  Consul's  answer.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Bour* 
Tienne  we  find  an  exact  copy  of  the  correspondence,  and  an 
account  of  the  reception  it  met  with  from  Napoleon. 

*'  The  First  Consul  wa3  greatly  agitated  at.  the  reception  of  this  letter. 
Although  he  eve.ry  day  declared  bis  resolution  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  princes,  he  was  still  reflecting  upon  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  answer  it  or  not.  The  number  of  important  affairs  (20th  Feb.  1800) 
whiph  occupied  him  at  the  time,  secoqded  his  indecision,  and  be  was  in 
np  hurry  to  reply.  I  ought  to  say  that  Josephine  and  Hortense  conjured 
him  to  give  the  king  hope;  that  that  bound  him  to  nothing,  and  would 
leave  time  to  see  if  he  qould  not  in  the  end  play  a  far  higher  part  than  that 
of  Monck.  Their  entreaties  were  so  urgent,  that  he  said  to  me, '  These 
devils  of  women  are  mad ;  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  turns  their  beads ; 
they  have  made  the  royalists  into  Gods.  But  that  is  nothing  to  me ;  111 
have  none  of  them.'  Madame  Bonaparte  told  me  that  she  urged  him  to  this 
step,  lest  he  should  think  of  making  himself  king,  which  always  excited 
in  b^  a  pre^entknep^  of  misfortune  that  she  could  not  banish  hota  her 

mind In  the  numerous  conversations  which  I  had  with  the  First 

Consul,  he  discussed  the  proposition  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  its  conse- 
quences, with  great  sagacity :  he  said,  however,  '  The  partizans  of  the 
Bourbons  are  very  much  mistaken  if  they  think  I  am  a  man  to  play  the 
part  of  Monck/  The  thing  rested  there  at  first,  and  the  letter  of  the 
king  was  left  on  the  table.  In  the intervalLouis  XVIII.  wrote  a  second 
letter. 

'"  Mt  is  a  i^ng  lime  since,  general,  you  ought  to  be  aware,  that  yoa 
have  acqnirodmy  esteem*  If  you  doubt  the  force  of  my  gratitude, 
choose  your  place,  fix  the  lot  of  your  friends.  As  bo  my  principles,  I  am 
a  FftenchmauTr Cle(9ei)t  by  character,  I  should  be  still  mare  so  by  reason. 
I^ !  the  conqueror  at  Lodj,  Castiglione,  Arcole,  of  Italy  and  of  Egyp^ 
cannot  prefer  a  vain  celebrity  to  true  glory.  But  you  are  losing  precious 
time.  We  have  the  power  of  ensuring  the  glory  of  France  \  I  say  we, 
because  I  have  need  of  Bonaparte  for  that,  and  he  cannot  do  it  wi&out 
me. 

"  '  Gfenernl!  Europe  observes  you,  glory  awaits  you,  and  I  am  Im- 
jpatient  to  restore  peace  to  my  people. 

'Lotris.'" 
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This  letter  also  remained  (cff  soikie  trme  unnoticed.  At  length 
Bonaparte  determined  16  write  an  answer.  He  made  a  longh 
copy;  Bourrienne  suggested  some  grammatical  changes,  which 
were  made.  This  disfigured  original  was  then  signed ;  it  was  not| 
however,  after  the  alterations,  in  a  state  fit  to  send,  and  it  laid 
for  some  time  longer  on  the  table ;  it  was  despatched  at  last. 
The  sabstance  was,  that  Louis  ought  to  abandon  all  hope  of  « 
return  to  bis  throne,  for  it  was  only  by  marching  over  the  bodies 
of  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  that  he  could  arrive  at.it. 

Some  days  after  th6  receipt  of  the  letter  from  Louis  XVIII. 
Bonaparte  and  his  secretary  were  walking  in  bis  favourite  alley  at 
Malmaison,  which  was  only  separated  from  hitf  cabinet  by  a  small 
bridge;  he  was  in  a  good  humour,  for  affairs  were  going  on  well, 
and  he  commenced  a  confidential  conversation  on  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons.  His  remarks  prove  that  he  had  deeply  weighed  all 
the  peculiarities  of  his  situation,  and  had  calculated  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  family  with  his 
ordinary  acuteness  and  more  than  ordinary  coolness.  He  broke 
off  the  dialogue  with — "  My  part  is  taken.  Let  us  talk  of  it  no 
more;  but  I  well  know  how  the  women  torment  yon.  Instead 
of  agreeing  with  them,  however,  you  ought  to  open  their  eyes 
and  undeceive  them  about  their  ridiculous  presentiments.  Let 
diem  leave  me  alon^,  and  attend  to  their  knitting."  The  women 
went  on  knitting,  remarks  Bourrienne,  he  went  on  writing; 
Bonaparte  made  himself  Emperor — and  died  at  St.  Helena. 

Josephine's  horror  at  the  idea  of  her  husband  making  himself 
king  might  be  explained  by  her  fear  lest  it  should  engage  him  in 
some  project  of  founding  a  dynasty  by  means  of  bis  proper  off** 
spring.  Poor  woman !  this  was  a  melancholy  povation^  which 
cost  her  many  tears  and  much  physic ;  she  had  an  idea  that  medi* 
cine  might  restore  her  fertility.  Her  anxiety  on  this  subject  was 
fearful ;  she  seemed  to  have  foreseen  the  event  that  actually  took 
place.  The  necessity  of  having  children  was  not  an  unfrequent 
solqect  in  the  mouth  of  Bonaparte;  and  Joseph,  his  brother,  had 
tht  depViivity,  on  occasion  of  Josephine's  visit  to  the  baths  of 
PTomlbieres,  to  advise  her  in  the  coarsest  and  strongest  manner  to 
leave,  iio  measures  untried  which  might  possibly'  procare  prcg- 
nani^^  The  dialogue  is  reported  at  length  from  the  month  of 
Josephine,  who  confided  her  grief  and  indignation  to  the  ear  of 
her  husband's  secretary.  The  proposal  to  Josephine  may  be  put 
on  a  par  with  the  brutal  attempt  to  carry  ofif  Marie  Louise  at  Blois, 
as  related  by  Madame  Durand  and  Bausset.  Indeed  the  Bona- 
parte fsmily  do  not  appear  to  ady  advantage  in  the  close  view 
which  Bourrienne  affords  us  of  tbeir  respective  diaracters  and 
conduct.    It  was  in  their  incapacity  that  Bonaparte  saw  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  ofispriDg.  France>  be  well  knew^  would  have  toterated 
none  of  his  brothers  in  his  place ;  on  the  contrary,  he  used  to  say; 
as  first  consul,  that  unless  he  lived  thirty  years,  his  principal 
generals  would  contend  for  the  supreme  authority  and  involve  the 
country  in  civil  commotion.  "  It  is  a  pity/'  said  the  fotal  Fouch6 
in  confidence  to  Bourrienne,  "  that  his  wife  does  not  die;  for 
sooner  or  later  he  must  take  a  wife  who  will  bear  children.  His 
brodiers  are  revoltingly  incapable ;  his  death  will  be  a  signal  of 
dissolution,  and  the  Bourbon  party  will  make  head.''  During  hta 
life,  however,  Bonaparte  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  that  family 
by  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien ;  he  effectually  put  an  end  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  women.  It  is  remarkable,  and  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Josephine,  as  reported  by  Bourrienne,  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  speak  of  this  catastrophe,  and  that  when  he  did 
so,  it  was  in  a  vague  and  uneasy  manner,  which  showed  his  dis- 
Kke  of  the  subject. 

Bourrienne  did  not  remain  with  Bonaparte  until  he  assumed 
the  imperial  purple.  It  is  possible  that  he  did  not  find  his  old 
schoolfellow  duly  penetrated  with  respectful  awe.  Bourrienne 
gives  us  to  understand  that  he  was  no  flatterer;  he  appears  to 
have  been  independent  in  his  manner  of  thinking,  and  fond  of 
putting  his  master  in  what  he  thought  the  right  road.  A  general 
may  bear  this,  and  even  a  consul  approve ;  but  when  the  temples 
begin  to  ache  for  the  diadem,  it  is  a  signal  of  a  great  change  from 
the  man  to  more  than  mortal.  It  is  felt,  that  no  equal  even  in  in«- 
dependence  of  thought  ought  to  be  tolerated,  much  less  admitted 
into  familiar  intercourse.  We  are  told  that  Bonaparte  himself 
assigned  as  a  reason  why  he  could  not  keep  Bourrienne  in  bis 
service,  that  people  began  to  say  that  he  could  not  do  without 
him ;  a  saying  the  falsehood  whereof  he  thought  proper  to  prove. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  true  reason  of  Bourrienne'a 
quitting,  was  the  one  indicated  above,  namely,  that  he  had  beeome 
spoiled  by  power,  and  could  no  longer  suffer  near  him  a  kind  of 
comrade  and  friend  rather  than  a  servant.  He  had  made  attempts 
to  subdue  the  pride  and  self<esteem  of  his  old  school^fellow.  One 
morning  Bourrienne  enKned  the  cabinet  and  found  a  WLorkman 
placing  a  bell  ^mg  his  chaiit;  the  object  of  which  was,  that  when 
Bonaparte  wa»^  Bourriene  in  his  room  of  audience  for  a  fact, 
or  a  date,  or  a  paper,  as  often  happened,  he  might  ring  for  him. 
Bourrienne  made  the  bell-hanger  descend  and  leave  his  task;  he 
then  went  up  to  Napoleon,  not  yet  risen,  and  told  hiip  what  he 
had  done.  The  First  Consul  bad  the  meanness  to  shelter  him- 
self under  a  subterfuge;  he  pretended  that  the  keeper  of  the 
cabinet  had  misunder^ood  him,  that  he  had  only  intended  to 
have  the  bell  mended  which  ran  tkrougk  the  cabinel,  and  which 
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sensed  to  jcM  the  attendant  in  waiting.  This  Mras  not  a  cir* 
cumstance  to  escape  the  memory  of -Napoleon :  be  always  made 
men  pay  for  degrading  him  even  in  his  own  estimation  and  by 
his  own  act.  It  is  a  remark  of  Bourrienne,  that  no  man  ever 
suffered  himself  to  be  entreated  by  Bonaparte,  or  consented  to 
any  proposal  with  reluctance,  who  was  not  made  to  pay  for  it. 
The  quarrel  which  ultimately  led  to  Bourrienne's  dismissal  is 
an  illustration  of  this  unamiable  trait  in  his  character.  Some 
note  from  Napoleon  had  not  duly  reached  Talleyrand :  irritable 
and  impetuous,  he  taxed  Bourrienne  M'ith  neglect,  passionately 
a^d  erroneously :  Bouirienne  had  cansed  it  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  proper  officer,  but  Talleyrand  was  not  to  be  found. 
In  ringing  for  the  gargon  de  bureau,  to  ascertain  the  fact,  the 
First  Consul  broke  the  bell-rope  and  wounded  his  finger  against 
the  marble  chimney-piece,  a  small  circumstance,  which  gava 
additional  fuel  to  his  wrath ;  he  lost  all  sense  of  decency — shut 
the  door  violently  in  Bourrienne's  face — and  permitted  himself 
to  apply  to  his  secretary  one  of  ,the  grossest  expressions  of  a 
language  vfhich  abounds  in  terms  of  abuse.  The  secretary,  in 
his  turn,  forgot  himself,  and  opened  the  door  only  to  repeat  the 
phrase  with  interest:  he  then  ascended  to  his  chamber,  and 
penned  a  note  to  the  Consul,  in  which  he  begged  to  be  per« 
mitted  to  retire  from  the  performance  of  his  arduous  duties. 
During  diis  scene  Talleyrand  was  present,  and  looked  on  with 
his  ordinary  sang-froid.  When  Napoleon  read  the  note,  Duroc 
was  with  him :  the  comment  was  brief — il  boude,  said  the  mas- 
ter,— accepte.  And  until  his  passion  had  subsided,  he  permitted 
Bouriienne's  preparations  for  departure  to  go  on,  and  only  inter- 
fered in  them  to  show  a  disposition  to  brutal  unkindness.  But 
Bonaparte  bad  no  one  to  supply  the  place  of  Bourrienne* 
Duroc  attempted  it,  and  fairly  declared  be  neither  would  nor 
could  fulfil  the  duties  of  the.  post,  for  the  moment,  therefore, 
Bourrienne  was  to  be  retainodi  and  his  master  employed  those 
little  arts  of  csyolery  which  siH^eeded  with  him  in  so  many  in^ 
stiinces.  jBourriennC'  was  leaviiig  the  Tuileries,  when  be  was 
toi4  Napoleon  wished  to  see  him :.  he , entered  the  cabinet — 

^'  The  Birst  Consid  met  me  smiling,  and  piilling  me  by  the  ear,  said, 
'  Aitryou  atiU  in  a  pet  ?'  and  he  led  mejn  this  manner  to  my  ordinary 
p^oet  *.Camei  place  yourself  there.'  It  \%  necessary  to  have  known  the 
ni»,  (Q  ja4ge  of  my  position  :  he  had,  when  be  UHM>  a  $educiog  charm 
wiiidb.^Wri^  you  along  with  him.  I  did  not  feel  $he  power  of  resist- 
ing; Imn.    i  could  answer  nothing,  and  I  res^pied  my  ordinary  occupa-^ 

tion. 

»'•■'. 

Napoleon»i  however,  quickly  placed  M.de  Menneval  under 
the  inatructioii  of  .Bourrienne,  under  pretence-  of  assisting  him : 
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as  sooa  as  be  conceived  that  M.  de  Meoneval  was  equal  im 
the  task,  Bounieone  wts  dismissed  with  little  ceremony,  on  the 

Sound  of  some  false  .charge  of  gambling  in  the  funds ;  and*  by 
apoleon's  sabsequent  meanneas  regarding  him,  made  to  pay 
dear  for  a  moment  of  excusable  loss  of  temper.  This,  it  must  be 
remarked,  is  Bourrieuie's  own  account  of  the  story :  his  enemies 
have  doubtless  another  version  of  it.  We  must,  however,  declare 
that  the  complexion  of  Bourrienne's  narrative,  bath  in  this  and 
other  instances,  is  that  of  truth  and  sincerity.  It  would  be  idle 
to  say  that  he  was  an  exception  to  the  universal  rule  of  mankuMl: 
be  has  his  own  manner  of  viewing  events;  and  his  manner  of 
telling  them  is  coloured  at  least  by  that  self-love  and  that  desire 
to  stjind  well  with  the  worlds  which  is  inseparable  from  our  na«- 
ture.  In  the  midst  of  his  most  elaborate  efforts  at  candour,  and 
it  is  tme  that  he  is  laboriously  candid,  we  can^  we  imagine,  perr 
ceive  some  little  self-seeking.  It  is  only  just#  however,  to  say, 
that  bis  work  bears  innumerable  marks  of  being  written  chiefly 
for  the  propagation  of  truth ;  and  that  all  the  tests  of  internad 
nd  external  evidence  that  we  have  been  able  to  apply,  go  to 
confirm  the  fairness,  the  accumcy,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
writer. 

The  position  of  Bourrienne,  in  the  cabinet  of  Napdeon,  ne* 
cessarily  proves  the  possession  of  no  ordinary  talents — no  small 
acquirements.  Even  after  their  rupture,  Bourrienne  was  selected 
for  the  embassy  to  Hamburg,  at  that  time  a  post  of  difficulty. 
And  if  there  were  any  doubt  of  his  capability  to :  appreciate  the 
character  and  powers  ef  NapQleon,>the^*Menioii^  themselves  will 
abundantly  satisfy,  the  masl  festidioas. reader.  They  are  in  every 
respeci  the  workijof  an  tblfe  man,  and  we  have  given  our  opinion 
that  they  ai^e  ako.the  piiodiiction  of  an'  honest  one.  Napoleon  is 
not  represented  in  as  aftiiable  light:  the  question  is— is  it  a  true 
one?  We  may  s^  -of  ii,  as  is  often  observed  of  portraits  of  per* 
sons  whom  we  have  not  seen — ^it  looks  a  likene8S«*-^it  bears  aU 
the  strong  marks  of  reality. 

Like  most  French  books,. the  Memoirs  of  De.  Bourrienne  ap* 
pear  in  livraisons^  and  they  are  not  yet  concluded  c  all  that  potr 
tion,  however,  has  appeared,  to  whichj  in  the  narrative  of  the 
secretary,  the  greatest  interest  is  necessarily  attached-;  •oamf^y; 
that  which  relates  Bourrienne's  experience  in  the  actual  'service 
of  his  master.  When  he  leaves  the  cabinet,  he  becomes  an  or* 
dinary  observer  \  and  though  able  and  adute  in  his  remarks  on 
passing  events,  he  is  no  longer  freely  admitted  behind  the  scenes. 
With  the  parts  that  have  appeared,  tlie  work  must,  therefore,  in 
a  great  measure,' lose  the  character  of  a  revelation. 


(     4.1     ) 

Aet.  II. —  Walstein.      Tragedie  en  cinq  Actes.     Par  PV  Ch. 

Liadi^res ;  representee  sur  le  Theatre  Fratifais  le  22  Octobre, 

1828.  Paris,  1829.  8yo. 
"  They  certainly  do  not  manage  these  matters  better  in  France/' 
Sterne  would  have  said^  if  he  had  lived  to  read  Schiller's  Wallen- 
stein,  and  tb«n  to  "assist" at  a  representation  of  M,  Liadi^rea' 
Walstein,  at  the  Tb6&tre  Fran^aifi.  This  is  the  second  time  that 
dii9  great  subject  has  fallen  mto  French  hands.  The  first  who 
iMentured  to  grapple  with  it,  twenty  years  ago,  was  one  perhaps 
as  well  qualified  as  any  man,  in  France  for  the  task.  With  a 
vigorous  and  masculine  intellect,  an  eitensive  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  other  countries,  and  those  enlarged  and  tolerant 
principles  of  taste  and  criticism  which  that  acquaintance^inff^lUbly 
bestows; — peculiarly  conversant  with  the  literature  of  Genilany« 
himself  a  German  in  many  matters  of  sentiment  and  opinion; — it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  name  a  Frenchman  more  likely,  to 
convey  to  his  countrymen  a  correct  idea  of  the  Trilogie  of  Schiller 
than  Benjamin  Constant.**  Yet  even  he,  tliough  witb  a  protest 
against  the  dramatic  necessity  which  binds  his  free-will,  aixdcom** 
pels  him,  even  while  perceiving  and  admiring  the  better  course^ 
to  take  the  worse,  is  forced  to  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  French 
criticism,  and  to  take  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the  original, 
which  his  better  judgment  condemned^  as  he  has  himself,  in  a  late 
essay  on  the  subject,  most  candidly  admitted.  Still  with  all  its 
defects,  and  they  are  numerous,  his  play .  is  both  dramatic  and 
poetical,  for  it  is  in  substance  Schiller's:  Wallenstein,  in  bis 
strength  or  in  his  weakness,  is  still  shaclQwed  out  before  us, 
though  with  a  dimmer  colouring  and  a  moxfi  jalterin^  hand ;  and 
as  much  is  done  for  the  ptietry  of  the. original  as  is  consistent 
with  the  wretched  medium  through  wbfch  it  must  be  conveyed, 
and  the  unavoidable  mutilation. which  ensues,  when  a  dramatic 
poem  of  three  separate  parts  is  cut  down  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
single  five-act  play. 

In  M.  Liadi^res' .  hand  the  subject  take^.a  difierent  form. 
Evidently  incapable  of  .appreciating  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
great  workj  the  name  of  which  he  has  borrowed,  or  of  under* 
standing,  the iprinciplesjupon  which  Shakspeare  and  Schiller  have 
constructed  their  dramas,  he  makes  it  his  boast  that  he  has  created 
a  Wallenstein  for  himself,  in  which  Schiller  has  neither  part  nor 
k>t,  and  which  in  fact  bears  no  more  resemblance  to  the  Wallen- 
stein of  history  than  M^  Liadi^res' .Alexandrines  do  to  poetry. 

•  WalUteiD,  Trag^te  en  cinq  actes  ct  en  vers,  {ir6c6d6e  de  quelques  reflexions  sur  le 
Theatre  Allemand,  et  niTtie  de  notes  M8t<N^qaes,  par  Benjamin  Constant  de  Rebecqup. 
ffiris  ei  Geneve,  chez  Pasclioud.    1809.    8vo. 
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According  to  his  view,  the  Wallenstein  of  Scfiiller  and  of  historj 
was  a  poor  undignified,  undramatic  personage,  not  capable  of 
being  produced  on  a  respectable  stage;  but  M.  I^iadi^res,  with  a 
truly  Samaritan  spirit,  has  "  clothed^'  the  nakedness  of  the  original 
character  **  with  a  dramatic  colouring,"  given  him  "  a  little  of  a 
chivalrous  physiognomy,**  and  fitted  him  with  a  decent  French 
garment  for  the  Parisian  boards.  True,  some  ill-natured  people 
may  be  more  struck  with  M.  Liadi^res'  intrepidity  than  with  the 
success  of  his  handiwork,  and  may  be  inclined  to  say,  the  new 
dress,  after  all,  looks  rather  like  a  suit  of  shabby-genteel  tinsel. 
But  what  of  that?  Has  not  his  Trag6die  been  "'  accueillie  avec 
faveur  par  le  public,"  and  does  not  all  the  world  know  that  from 
the  judgment  of  a  Parisian  publfc  there  is  no  appeal? 

Atid  yet  we  think  most  people  in  M.  Liadi^res'  situation  would 
have  paused  a  little  before  risking  the  experiment  of  an  improved 
Wallenstein.  He  has  read  the  play,  for  he  has  done  Schiller  the 
honour  of  immortalizing  some  passages  of  his  drama,  by  trans- 
ferring them  to  his  own.  He  is  also  perhaps  traditionally  aware^ 
that  Schiller  is  in  his  own  country  admitted  to  be  at  the  head  of 
modem  dramatic  literature;  that  the  verdict  of  his  couutryn>en 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  Europe;  and  that  even  in 
France  there  may  be  found  clever  persons  who  go  the  length  of 
admitting  him  to  be  a  man  of  genius.  We  suppose  too  he  may 
be  aware — at  least  the  information  is  accessible  enough — that 
this  great  work  was  most  patiently  and  elaborately  considered  by 
its  author;  that  he  had  studied  the  character  of  Wallenstein  and 
the  aspect  of  his  time  while  engaged  in  the  composition  of  the 
'*  Thirty  Years  War,"  long  before  the  idea  of  applying  it  to 
dramatic  purposes  occurred  to  him ;  that  nearly  seven  years  were 
spent  upon  its  composition,  during  which  his  views  underwent 
many  modifications,  and  the  work  itself  great  alterations ;  and 
that  it  was  only  after  the  subject  had  been  tried  in  every  possible 
light,  both  as  to  its  main  features  and  its  accessories,  that  it  was 
finally  given  to  the  public  in  its  present  form.  Most  persons, 
we  say,  who  were  aware  of  these  particulars,  would  have  paused 
a  little  to  consider  whether  Schiller  might  not  have  the  best  rea^ 
sons  for  treating  the  subject  as  he  did,  and  whether  after  all  the 
aspect  which  nature  and  the  German  poet  had  given  to  Wallen-* 
stein  was  not  more  appropriate  than  the  **  chivalrous  physiog* 
nom/'  which  M.  Liadi^res  proposed  to  substitute  in  its  stead. 
They  would  have  endeavoured,  by  a  similar  course  of  study,  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  that  process  of  thought  by  which 
Schiller  had  ultimately  been  guided  to  his  choice,  and  would  have 
been  certain  at  least  that  his  views  were  wrong,  before  they  set 
about  mending  them.     For  a  Wallenstein,  whatever  M .  Liadierea 
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maj  think  of  it,  is  not  to  be  created,  as  the  Freoch  artiste  made 
his  successful  pair  of  boots,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm;  and  the 
cbsDces  are,  after  all,  in  favour  of  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  a  little 
mind,  with  a  little  study  and  a  little  space,  will  hardly  produce  so 
good  a  tragedy,  as  a  great  mind  after  a  long  course  of  preparatory 
meditation  and  patient  experiment. 

Such  considerations,  however,  have  no  terrors  for  M.  Liadieres, 
who  fears  nothing  in  nature  but  Parisian  criticism. 

*'  Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  his  French  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.*' 

The  Trilogie  of  Schiller,  he  informs  us,  is  endurable  only  by 
the  phlegm  of  a  German;  the  slow  march  of  the  biographical 
tragedy  is  too  tedious  for  the  exuberant  wit  and  defective  patience 
of  a  Frenchman;  its  episodes,  its  painting  of  manners,  its  mixture 
of  characters,  he  regards,  as  mere  impediments  to  the  main  action; 
and  therefore  M.  Liadiires  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must 
make  root-and-branch  work  with  Schiller's  play;  and  as  his  prer 
decessor,  B.  Constant,  had  reformed  it  indifferently  well,  that  he, 
as  the  guardian  of  French  classical  taste,  must  reform  it  altoge? 
ther.  How  thoroughly  he  has  done  so,  we  may  by  and  by 
perceive. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  into  any  comparison  of  the 
merits  of  what  M.  Liadiires  styles  the  Biographical  Tragedy, 
and  that  which  he  himself  patronizes  by  precept  and  example* 
We  prefer  leaving  it,  as  M.  jLiadi^res  professes  to  do,  to  time  to 
decide  the  question :  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  decision  must  ulti- 
mately turn  on  the  point  which  system  has  produced  the  greatest 
number  of  good  plays,  we  think  the  comparison  of  M.  Liadi^res' 
play  with  that  of  Schiller  may  contribute  something  towards  its 
practical  solution. 

M.  Liadiires'  play  is  of  course,  according  to  the  time-honoured 
rule  of  Horace  and  the  French  stage,  a  single  piece  in  five  actSr 
Schille/s,  it  is  well  known,  consists  of  three  parts,  the  Camp 
of  Wallenstein,  the  Piccolomini,  and  the  Death  of  WallensteiiL 
With  the  two  latter  the  English  reader  is,  or  may  be  sufficiently 
familiar  from  other  sources.  The  first,  however,  is  nearly  un- 
known to  the  English  public,  having  been  omitted  by  both  the 
translators  of  Wallenstein,  though  with  a  strong  expression  of 
regret  that  a  portion  of  the  drama  so  characteristic,  so  graphic, 
so  essential  for  disposing  the  mind  fully  to  enjoy  what  follows, 
should  from  its  peculiarities  be  untranslatable.  Without  for  a 
moment  supposing  that  we  are  able  to  supply  the  deficiency,  we 
8ttl\  think  that>even.an  imperfect  idea  is  better  than  none;  and 
;u%'Dot  sorry  that  the  appearance  of  M.  Liadiires*  drama  gives  u^ 
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An  opportunity  of  incideiftatly  directing  th«  atteittioii  of  oaf 
readers  to  the  subject,  tmd  of  ititroduciilg  to  them  some  of  the 
more  ch&racteristic  portions  of  this  w&rlike  overture  in  an  Englisb 
dress.  It  has  been  oUr  aim  in  these  to  be  literally  Aiithful  both 
to  the  sense  and  to  the  rhythm  of  the  original,  and  at  the  same 
time,  if  possible,  to  preserve  something  of  the  wild  freedom  which 
Schiller  has  infused  into  his  verses. 

The  Camp  of  Wallekstein,  besides  its  direct  bearing  on  the 
'progress  and  catastrophe  of  the  drama,  is  extremeljr  interesting 
m  another  point  of  view,  as  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  which 
is  rare  among  the  later  works  of  Schiller.  It  is  a  piece  essen- 
tiaily  of  bustle,  action,  and  strictly  characteristic  dialogue,  encum* 
bered  with  no  unnecessary  or  misplaced  reflection.  Herein,  per* . 
haps,  lay  the  chief  defect  of  Schiller's  dramatie  character,  that 
the  passion  and  the  energy  that  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his 
youth,  had  with  advancing  years  been  too  much  overmastered  by 
thought  and  reasoning,  till  his  plays,  partaking  of  the  sobriety  of 
his  mind,  became,  in  parts  at  least,  too  didactic  and  philosophi- 
cal. It  is  in  this  respect  that  his  inferiority  to-  his  great  model, 
Shakspeare,  appears  so  conspicuous.  In  Shakspeere's  plays, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  we  perceive  no  traces  of  any  change 
in  his  habits  of  thought;  we  see  no  gradual  decline  of  iire  and 
passion,  no  gradual  rise  of  reasoning  and  speculation ;  but  a 
mindy  from  first  to  last,  passionate  or  reflective,  as  the  character 
Jind  the  occasion  cdl  for  it; — wild  and  stormy  with  the  Moor, 
revelling  in  laughter  with  Falstaff,  in  magic  fancies  with  Ariel 
and  Oberon,  in  melancholy  musings  with  Hsimlet  and  Jaques. 
Something  of  this  intense  power  of  adaptation  and  phstic  variety 
was  undoubtedly  owing  to  his  course  of  life,  whicb,  though  a 
humble,  was  on  the  whole  a  gay  and  happy  one.  Not  in  calm 
study  and  solitary  thought,  not  in  sickness  or  sorrow,  were  those 
imperishable  pictures  conceived  and  executed ;  but  in  die  current 
of  fife,  m  the  whirl  and  eddy  of  the  world,  in  the  centre  of  mighty 
London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court  of  the  maiden  <|ueen, 
in  the  society  of  the  renowned  in  arts  and  arms,  did  his  visions, 
notv  gay  now  gloomy,  crowd  upon  hini«  and  were  fixed  by  his 
magic  pencil  at  once  and  for  ever.  Schiller's  career  was  tiiflferent. 
Want  had  in  his  best  days  been  occasionally  his  portion,  sickness 
his  companion ;  persecution  had  tried  him  with  petty  sUghts  and 
domestic  annoyances;  the  study  of  history  and  of  philosophy, 
deep  and  extensive,  whihe  it  had  increased  his  acquaintanoe  with 
man,  had  diminisbed  hisr  confidence  in  lofty  theories  and  magnifi* 
cent  pretensions;  had  exalted  his  venemtion 'for  syistem,  order, 
custom,  harmony,  and  bent  more  and  more  the  stormy  energies 
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of  die  will  beneath  the  controul  of  the  intelleetttal  and  reflective 
powers.  Even  in  his  Don  Carlos  we  perceive  .the  growth  of 
those  coraiopoiitao  sympathies*  those  more  subdued  modes  of 
thinking,  that  temperance  (rf  feeling  which  study  and  experience 
had  forced  npoiiL  him ;  the  tempest  of  his  mind  is  not  wholly  past;^ 
but  it  is  passing,  the  waves  »re  settUng  to  their  level*  the. sub 
looks  out  again.  But  long  before  the  Wallenstein  was  under* 
taken,  the  revolution  is  complete.,  Calmer  views,  juster  notions 
of  man  and  of  the  relations  of  society,  have  succeeded  to  and  re* 
placed  die  visions  of  youth ;  the  worLd  he  sees  is  no  longer  to  be 
shaken  from  its  basis  by  the  force  of  individual  will,  nor  systems 
made  and  marred  by  a  burst  of  enthusiasm.  Time  and  custom 
ke^  their  noiseless  and  unaUecable  course;  the  ^eatest;  the 
most  energetic  of  humaa  beings,  even  while  he  beheves  himself 
most  free,  is  chained  by  a  thousand  petty  and  almost  invisible 
necessities,  controlled  in  his  actions  by  ^  actions  of  the  mqsl 
iasignificani  of  his  fellow  men,  fettered  in  his  very  thoughts  by 
the  isAaeiice  of  habil;  and  p^judice.  Tranquillity  is  the  result 
of  this  conviction;  for  why  should  a  man  disquiet  bis  spirit  and 
waste  his  energies  in  labouring  to  remedy  what  the  couatitutipa 
of  things,  fias  made  irremediable  ?  So  enthusiasm  dies  away,  fiery 
energy  and  determination  begin  to  appear  but  a  hopeless  struggle 
against  fate,  our  sympathy  with  thoughts  that  brestthe  and  words 
that  bum  grows  cM  and  declines;  and  with  the  power  of 
strongly  feeling  such  emotions*  the  power  of  strongly  conceiving 
and  cfepiotiag  them  likewise  disappears.  The  influence  of  this 
state  of  mind  appears  too  visibly  in  Wallenstein.  The  wild,  irrn* 
gidar  force:  wiuch  had  overpowered  the  mind  in  his  Charles, 
FiescD,  and  Ferdinand^  is  entirely  gone;,  and.he^e  in  its  stead  we 
have  die  chastised  and  sober  magnificence  arising  from  harmony 
and  arrangement  of  parts,  consistency  of  character,  truth  and 
profundity  of  Deflection;  but  here  and  there  also  in  the  more 
active  parts  a  languor,  a  want  of  force,  a  substitution  of  general 
feflection  for  these  immediate  and  individual  considerations  whiph 
in  the  momeni  of  peril  and  anxiety  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  engross 
the  mind  of  the'  speaker,  to.  the  exclusion  of  odier  ideas.  Digni- 
fisd  and  poetical,  no  doubt,  Schiller  always  is;  graat  in  his  con- 
ceptioa  of  character,  graceful. in  his  execuUon;  for  these  qualities 
plufaMophieal  experienee  does  not  take  away,  but  rather  increases, 
concentrates,  and  refines.  The  empire  of  the  mournful  too 
semaiiis  to  him,  for  its  province  also  expands  with  age;  the  loss 
of  friends,  the  decay  of  hopes,  the  thousimd  chequered  calamities 
of  life,  deepen  and  increase  the  exp^ience  of  the  feelbig;  and 
lh»  poet  who,  even  in  early  youth,  could  .find  or  oonceive  such 
pictmss  of  juffiiriagf  as  Sicbiller  had  drawer  was  hardly  likdy  to* 
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want  mtterials  for  bb  pencil  when  yean  liad  gone  over  him.- 
And  thus  it  is,  that  while  the  character  of  Wallenstein  himself 
seems  sometimes  to  fede  away  in  a  haze  of  philosophical  reflec* 
tion,  so  that  we  too  often  perceive  that  it  is  die  poet  himself  who 
is  speaking  to  us  through  that  unsubstantial  form,  the  mournful 
episode  of  Max  and  Thekla — breathed  out  from  the  full  heart  and 
unchanging  sympathies  of  the  poet— stands  out  in  firm  reality^ 
bathed  in  the  ''  purple  light  of  love/'  bright  with  the  glow  of 
innocence  and  the  romance  of  yootb. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Schiller  that  the  Camp  of  Wallenstein  was 
a  subject  the  best  calculated  for  correcting  this  over-contemplative 
tendency  of  his  mind.  Here  action,  and  action  alone  was  admis- 
aibie;  reflectioB  and  philosophy  were  out  of  the  question.  The 
mibtary  life  of  the  time  as  displayed  in  the  everyday  routine  of 
the  camp  at  Pilsen ;  its  rude  joys  and  griefs ;  its  dissolving  prin<^ 
ciples  of  selfishness  and  oppression,  private  envy  and  national 
dislike;  its  connecting  principles  of  common  admiration  and  fear 
of  their  great  leader,  the  conviction  that  diis  life  of  pillage  and 
riot  depended  on  his  fortunes,  and  the  recollection  of  dangers 
shared  together ;  the  tricks,  the  squabbles,  the  intrig^ues,  the  bois- 
terous jollity  of  the  camp,  were  to  be  pourtrayed  with  the  literal 
fidelity  of  a  portrait  And  faithfully  and  vigorously  has  the  task 
been  performed.  Schiller  never  was  himself  a  soldier,  but  hig 
father  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  Bavarian  army,  and  perhaps  he 
may  have  had  his  conceptions  assisted  by  his  early  recollections  of 
his  father's  campaigns.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  his  pictures 
of  the  inmates  of  the  camp  are  distinguished  by  the  same  truth 
and  individuality  which  characterize  the  inferior  agents  in  Shak* 
speare's  dramas;  with  the  common  resemblance  which  similar 
habits,  and  discipline  produce,  they  combine  a  skilful  discrimina- 
tion of  the  differences  produced  by  national  character,  rank,  situ- 
ation, and  temper.  The  Uhlan,  the  Croat,  the  Austrian,  the 
Lombard,  the  Irishman;  even  the  peculiar  character  of  difibrent 
regiments — are  marked  by  slight,  but  expressive  touches,  and  their 
rough  and  soldier-like  accents  sound  in  our  ears  not  as  if  they 
were  dictated  by  the  poet,  but  as  if  we  were  actually  walking 
dirough  the  real  camp  of  Wallenstein,  listening  to  its  jokes,  its 
counsels,  and  its  brawls,  and  jostled  from  side  to  side  amidst  the 
tumult  and  confusion  of  that  motley-*- and  yet  withal  melancholy 
scene. 

It  was  not,  however,  with  the  view  of  showing  his  own  poyften 
of  exhibiting  a  literal  copy  from  nature  that  Scluller  prefixed  this 
military  introduction  to  his  piece.  It  was  to  get  quit  of  a  diffi- 
culty which  be  foresaw  in  the  management  of  the  subject,  and 
which  seems  also  to  have  proved  the  great  stumbling-block  to  Mw 
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liadiiresy  though  bis  cipedient  for  getting  rid  of  it  is  a  little  dif^ 
ferent. 

The  odI>  portion  of  Walknstein's  life«  which  was  adapted  for 
dramatic  purposes,  was  evidently  the  short  period  preceding  his 
murder,  when,  insensibly,  but  inextricably  involved  in  the  web  of 
those  intrigues  which  he  had  at  first  entered  into  only  as  a  means  of 
securing  his  own  ascendancy  and  the  permanence  oi  his  command, 
be  takes  the  desperate  step  of  joining  the  Saxons,  and  rearing  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  die  emperor.  But  in  thb  closing  por* 
tion  of  bis  life,  while  the  coils  of  treachery  are  drawing  closer  and 
doser  round  him,  Wallenstein  is  apparently  but  a  weak  and 
wavering  being,  always  planning  and  purposing,  never  acting,  or 
acting  only  by  halves;  now  with  his  mind  seemingly  made  iip, 
now  shrinking  at  the  thought  in  what  a  fearful  light  his  treason 
will  be  viewed;  or  watching  in  the  movements  of  the  starry  heavens 
for  those  signals  of  action  which  his  mind  should  have  drawn 
from  the  visible  and  increasing  peril  of  his  own  position  u^on 
earth.  It  was  necessary  then,  during  the  large  portion  of  the 
drama  which  would  necessarily  be  devoted  to  the  development  of 
these  intrigues  and  this  irresolution,  that  Wallenstein  should  pre^ 
serve  our  respect,  and  that  we  should  be  in  some  measure  pre^ 
pared  to  anticipate  the  change  that  takes  place,  when,  after  bis 
ruin  is  apparently  sealed  by  his  proscription  and  the  desertion  of 
his.  army ,p  he  for  the  first  time  presents  himself  to  our  view,  the 
fearless  and  unshrinking  Walleastein  of  former  days. 
**  Tis  o'er  at  last;  and  now  *tis  well  $  the  pain 

Of  doubt  bath  vanished  like  an  evil  dream } 

My  breast  is  free,, my  soul  is  clear  again; 

Might  must  it  be.  ere  Friedland*8  star  wiU  beam.*' 
To  accomplish  this  end  with  efiect  only  one  of  two- methods 
seenied  to  be  practicable;  either  that  which  Schiller  ultimately 
adopted,  or  to  have  presented  Wallenstein  to  us  during  the  more 
energetic  part  of  his  career,  when  stemming  with  his  strong  hand 
the  oos^t  of  Gustavus.  But  this  plan  would  have  laboured  under 
the  unavoidable  defect,  that  the  early  part  of  the  drama  would 
have  been  disconnected  with  the  latter  both  in  time,  place,  and 
bearing;  and  accordingly  Schiller  preferred  the  more  novel  and 
judicious  plan  of  prefacing  his  play  with  a  military  prologue,  by 
which  the  mind  sl^uld  be  prepared  fully  to  appreciate  the  scenes 
that  follow;  which  should  be  linked  to  the  drama  by  its  direct 
connection  .with  it  in  Xme  and  place,  and  which  should  at  once 
prcaf  Qt  .ua  with  an  outline  of  Wailenstein's  character,  and  of  the 
pocitioQ  which  be  occupies  at  the  commencement  of  the  piece, 
riius  long  befoce  the  scene  rises  on  Wallenstein  himself  and  the 
higher  agents  of  .tbfe  dffama^  we  have  caught  in  this-  prologue,  as 
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on  an  iaterveniog  curtain,  the  shadow»  of  those  fornix  that  are 
behind  it ;  have  witnessed  in  dim  reflection  some  movements  of 
those  spirits  of  evil  and  good  that  are  impelling  him  to  the  pre- 
cipice or  withdrawing  him  from  it,  and  traced  by  sudden  glimpses 
the  colossal  figure  of  Walleostein  himself  as  he  moves  predomi* 
nant  among  these  troubled  spirits*  and  lights  up  the  military 
waste  around  him  with  a  fitful  and  lurid  splendour.  Without 
seeing  bim^  without  hearing  him»  we  are  made  everywhere  to  feel 
his  presiding  influence  in  this  den  of  thieves ;  in  periU  in  revelry, 
in  council^  his  name  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  group  that  glides 
past  us  in  this  armed  procession ;  the  ramparts  of  Nurenibergf 
the  field  of  L'utzen,  the  memory  of  a  hundred  sieves  and  battles 
are  brought  vividly  and  constantly  (»efore  our  eye,  till  we  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  this  introduction  with  a  deep  feeling  of  admiration 
for  that  unseen  and  mysterious  leader,  whose  watchword  echoes 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adige,  who  fetters  all  minds  by  the  talisman 
of  terror,  and  who  is  the  object  of  universal  reverence  where 
nothing  else  divine  or  human  seems  to  be  respected. 

It  is  only  too  from  the  detailed  picture  of  hu  Camp  that  we  can 
comprehend  either  the  possibility  of  Wallenstein's  conceiving  his 
daring  project,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fabric  of  his  military 
power,  which  seems  so  colossal  and  compact,  crumbles  into  ruin, 
and  vanishes  like  a  magical  exhalation.  For  only  with  such  in* 
struments,  so  destitute  of  the  ordinary  feelings  which  bind  man  to 
man,  would  he  have  been  daring  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  or 
so  speedily  and  totally  forsaken  when  it  fails. 

"  His  power  it  was  that  did  his  heart  pervert. 

His  camp  alone  elucidates  his  crime." 
We  wander  among  its  inmates,  and  our  wonder  ceases.  For  here, 
upon  the  plains  of  Pilsen,  after  fifteen  years  of  rapine  and  war- 
fare, are  congregated,  locust-like,  the  outcasts  of  the  earth ;  the 
representatives  of  every  country,  without  a  hearth  or  home ;  a 
''  peculiar  people"  with  no  relationship  but  the  brotherhood  of 
arms,  no  property  but  the  '*  universal  sun/'  no  government  but 
martial  law;  linked  together  by  no  ties  of  birth,  language,  loyalty 
or  patriotism,  but  only  by  those  of  common  interest,  danger,  dis- 
cipline, terror,  and  toil.  Fit  tools  are  these  Free  Lances  in  the 
hands  either  of  Wallenstein's  own  ambition,  or  the  treachery  of 
his  enemies,  beings  to  whom  all  work  is  equal  which  prolongs 
their  short-lived  existence  and  ascendancy,  and  to  whom  the  names 
of  King  and  Kaiser,  Religion  and  Allegiance^  are  but  unsubstantial 
terrors.  **  Strangers  they  stand,"  says  Bvittler,  himself  a  soldier 
of  fortune, 

'*  upon  ^e  soil  they  trettd. 

For  Senrioe  is  their  only  house  and  home. 
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Tbcy  fight  not  for  their  coantry'a  cause — for  thousands^ 
Like  me,  were  bom  beneath  another  sky ; 
Not  for  the  Emperor — more  than  half  deserted 
From  foreign  Services  to  ours^  and  fight 
Indifierent  if  beneath  the  Double  Eagle, 
Beneath  the  Lion^  or  the  Fleur-de-Lys.** 

The  piece  opens  about  the  period  when  Wallenstein,  perceiv- 
ing the  gradual  decline  of  his  influence  at  court,  had  summoned 
the  dififerent  leaders  of  the  imperial  troops  to  a  conference  at  Pil* 
sen,  under  pretence  of  discussing,  the  practicability  of  the  Empe- 
ror's orders  to  relieve  Ratisbon  in  the  depth  of  winter,  but  in  rea- 
lity to  take  measures  for  securing  their  assistance  in  the  event  of 
his  being  driven  to  the  step,  which  he  was  even  then  beginning  to 
contemplate,  namely,  to  seize  upon  Bohemia,  which  he  already 
overawed  from  his  armed  lair  at  Pilsen,  and  to  erect  it  into  an 
independent  kingdom  for  himself. 

The  first  scene  presents  us  with  a  portrait  of  the  baneful  effects 
of  pillage  and  oppression  on  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  and  the 
certainty  with  which  one  evil  action  gives  birth  to  another. 

'*  SuiUrs  Tents  with  Stalls  and  Booths  ;  Soldiers  m  dU  colours  and  uniforms 

throng  about ;  all  the  tables  arejUUd  ;  Croats  and  Uhlans  cooking  at  a 

fire ;  Sutler  Woman  serving  out  wine ;  Soldier-boys  throwing  dice  on 

a  drum-head  ;  Siting  is  heard  in  the  Tent,     Enter  a  Peasant  and  his 

Sam. 

SON. 

Father,  no  good  can  come,  I  fear. 
Of  our  stay  with  the  surly  soldiers  here : 
They  are  saucy  comrades  each  and  all, 
Aod  broken  bones  may  next  befal. 

FATHER. 

What  then,  my  boy!— they  will  not  eat  us. 
Though  they  knock  us  a  little  about  and  beat  us. 
See !  new  recruits  are  come  to  join, 
Fresh  from  the  banks  of  the  Saal  and  Mayn, 
They  have  lined  their  pockets  with  gold  and  gains, 
Aod  we'll  lighten  them  with  a  little  pains. 
These  lucky  dice  a  captain  left, 
By  his  comrade's  9 word  of  life  bereft^ 
They  fell  to  me,  and  to-day  we'll  try 
If  they  keep  their  old  propensity. 
But  like  woeful  wights  we  must  play  oar  part ; 
Your  roaring  feHows  are  frank  at  heart, 
*  And  lightly  led  by  the  nose  may  be. 
For  their  gold  came  light,  and  it  goes  as  free. 
If  our  goods  from  us  by  the  bushel  go. 
We  must'vm  them  baek  by  the  spoonful  so } 
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If  the  soldier's  sword  keeps  the  Boor  in  trim^ 
The  Boor  is  too  sharp  a  blade  for  him. 

C Singing  and  shouting  in  the  Tent.) 
Hark  how  the  rascals  roar  and  shout ! 
While  the  peasant*s  hide  must  pay  for  all ! 
Eight  long  months  have  this  raDble  rout 
Driven  us  out^  both  from  bed  and  stall ; 
Far  and  near,  goods  nor  gear, 
Bird  nor  beast  have  they  left  us  here, 
'Till  the  starving  Boor  for  his  hungry  maw 
^  Has  nothing  left  but  his  bones  to  gnaw. 

Wliat  worse  forsooth  was  our  lot  before. 
When  the  bell  in  the  land  the  Saxon  bore  ! — 
Yet  these  are  the  Emperor's  troops,  they  tell  us— 

SON. 

Here  comes  a  pair,  but  their  looks  proclaim 
There's  not  much  gain  to  be  made  of  them. 

FATBBR. 

Ay !  these  are  your  bom  Bohemian  fellows  ! 

Blades  of  Count  Terzky's  carabineers. 

Who  have  lain  in  these  quarters  now  for  years. 

Worst  are  they,  where  all  are  ill. 

Strutting,  swearing,  swaggering  still ; 

And  seem  to  think  we  have  cause  to  pride  us. 

If  they  drink  a  glass  of  our  wine  beside  us. 

But  yonder,  boy,  on  the  left,  I  see 

Beside  the  fire  three  rifiemen, 

From  the  fair  Tyrol  they  seem  to  me. 

Come,  Emmerick  ! — these  look  like  our  men  : 

Give.me  your  easy,  rattling  gull. 

Whose  coat  is  good,  and  his  pockets  full." 

(They  move  towards  the  Tent  J 

As  the  worthy  Boor  is  retiring  with  this  praiseworthy  resolu- 
tion, he  is  met  by  the  serjeant-major  of  Count  Terzky's  Cara- 
bineers, a  trumpeter  and  a  Uhlan.  The  goodnatured  Uhlan, 
decoyed  by  the  peasant's  tale  of  want,  at  once  conducts  him  to- 
wards the  tents  to  procure  him  some  refreshment;  while  the  other 
two  advancing  begin  to  discuss  the  probable  causer  of  the  arrival 
of  the  generals  at  Pilsen,  and  the  appearance  in  the  camp  of  the 
imperial  commissioner  Questenberg.  The  character  of  the  ser- 
jeant-major soon  developes  itself.  Solemn  and  formal,  stiff  as  his 
own  staff,  filled  with  high  ideas  of  his  own  dignity  and  that  of  his 
regiment,  but  with  some  grumblings  atiiis  services  being  passed 
over;  with  a  kind  of  half  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  well  as  the 
Order-Book,  an  aversion  to  the  brawling,  boasting  and  coarser 
licentiousness  of  the  camp,  he  is  no  bad  representative  of  the 
better  class  of  Wallenstein^  soldiery.     This  worthy  and  his  noisy 
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coadjutor  the  trumpeter  have  already  begun  to  perceive,  from  the 
appearance  of  things  in  the  camp,  that  ominous  eveuts  are  ap- 
proaching, and  at  once  engage  in  a  conjectural  speculation  as  to  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  Wallensteio  to  summon  the  generals 
to  Pilsen.  Their  dialogue  is  interrupted  first  by  a  little  knavish 
episode  which  takes  place  before  their  eyes,  in  which  a  knowing 
sharpshooter  dexterously  cozens  a  dull-headed  Croat  out  of  a 
pearl  necklace — an  exploit  the  profits  of  which  the  trumpeter 
shares,  and  at  which  the  camp  morality  of  the  serjeant  finds  it 
convenient  to  wink;  and  then  by  the  entrance  of  a  gunner,  two 
of  Hoik's  Jaegers,  and  one  of  the  camp  sutler-women.  Some  of 
the  party  soon  discover  that  they  had  been  old  acquaintances. 

''  FIB8T  JAEGER. 

See!  See! 
Well  met ! — a  jolly  good  company. 

TBUMPBTBR. 

What  sokiiers  may  those  green  coats  be 
That  stmt  so  smug  and  so  daintily  ? 

SERJEANT. 

Tbe/re  of  Hoik's  Dragoons ;  their  lace  I'll  swear 
Was  never  paid  for  at  Leipxig  fisir. 

SUTLER- WOMAN  (bringing  wine). 
Welcome,  good  sirs  I 

FIRST  JASOBR. 

Why,  blood  and  thunder! 
Gnstal  of  Blasewitz,  or  I  wonder ! — 

SUTLER -WOMAN. 

The  same  i'faitb,  and  thou  I  know 
Art  long-legged  Peter  of  Itzebo, 
The  same  who  in  one  gay  evening  spent, 
In  Gluckstadt  town,  with  our  regiment. 
All  bis  father's  yellow-boys,  and  then — 

FIRST  JAEOBR. 

Sboaldered  the  rifle  and  dropt  the  pen, 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

So,  SO  T  we  are  old  acquaintance  then ! 

FIRST  JAEGER. 

And  to  meet  in  Bohemia  once  again ! 

fUTLBR-WOMAN. 

Aye !  here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  gone  j 
As  the  stormy  breath  of  war  blows  on. 
And  sweeps  and  shakes  us  from  place  to  place, 
I've  wandered  many  a  weary  pace. 

FIRST  JABORR. 

Belike,  old  girl !    'Tis  the  fate  of  war. 

E  2 
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SUTLER-WOMAN. 

I*ve  been  up  as  high  as  to  Temeswar, 

Where  1  jogged  in  the  rear  by  the  baggage  car, 

As  we  hunted  Mansfeld  fast  and  far. 

Before  Stralsund  I  pitched  my  tent 

With  the  duke,  where  my  trade  to  the  devil  went. 

I  marched  with  the  succours  to  Mantua, 

And  back  with  the  troops  under  Feria ; 

Then  met  with  a  Spanish  regiment. 

And  took  by  the  way  a  short  turn  to  Ghent ; 

And  now  to  Pilsen  I  ve  wandered  over. 

In  hope  old  debts  I  might  yet  recover, 

If  the  duke  would  but  lend  a  helping  hand. 

See,  yonder  is  my  market-stand/ 

After  some  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the  Jaeger,  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  sutler-woman  had  disposed  of  one  of  her  old  lovers^ 
she  is  called  out  by  her  niece  to  attend  some  of  her  noisy  cus- 
tomers in  the  tent.  After  she  goes  out,  the  Jaeger  is  beginning  to 
moralize  on  the  transitory  nature  of  beauty,  though,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  he  soon  cuts  short  his  meditations  by  administering 
to  himself  the  sort  of  consolation  he  had  generally  found  to  be  the 
best  antidote  against  the  cares  of  life. 

''  FIRST  JA£OER. 

That  girl  is  not  so  much  amiss ; 

And  that  aunt  of  her*s — I  mind,  by  Jove^ 

When  even  the  best  of  our  regiment  strove. 

And  fought  for  love  of  her  handsome  phiz ! 

Strange  to  think  of  the  folks  we*ve  seen, 

And  how  brief  the  time  of  their  bloom  has  been, 

And  the  ups  and  downs  that  must  intervene ! 

[Turning  to  the  serjeant  and  trumpeter. 
Comrades,  I  drink  your  health — we'll  take 
A  seat  beside,  if  ye're  nothing  loth. 


SCENE  VI. 

THE  TWO  JAEGERS. — SERJEANT. — TRUMPETER. 


SERJEANT. 

Thanks,  brother ;  room  well  gladly  make. 
And  welcome  too,  to  Bohemia  both ! 

FIRST  JAEGER. 

Snug's  the  word  in  your  quarters  here; 
With  the  foe,  i*faith  we  had  colder  cheer. 

TRUMPETER. 

Ye  look  not  like  it,  ye*re  spruce  enough. 
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SERJEANT. 

Aye!  aye!  In  Meissen  and  on  the  Saal^ 
We  hear  strange  stories  of  ye  all. 

SECOND  JAEGER. 

Poh!  brother;  nonsense  all  and  stuff — 
The  Croat  had  swept  the  field  too  clean  i 
He  left  but  stubble  for  us  to  glean. 

TRUMPETER. 

And  yet  this  collar  of  pointed  lace. 

And  these  hose  that  sit  with  so  tight  a  grace. 

These  linens  fine,  this  cap  and  feather. 

Don't  look  so  like  starvation  neither : 

These  show  like  luck  at  least,  I  say  ~ 

I  wish  such  windfalls  came  our  way. 

SERJEANT. 

But  then  we're  the  duke's  own  regiment. 
And  honour  and  high  respect  may  claim. 

FIRST  JAEGER. 

For  us  that's  no  great  compliment; 

We  too,  methinks^  bear  Friedland's  name. 

SERJEANT. 

Aye,  aye !  Ye  belong  to  the  common  mass. 

FIRST  JAEGER. 

And  are  ye,  forsooth,  of  a  better  class  I 

The  difference  lies  but  in  the  coat. 

And  miners  as  good  as  your  own,  God  wot. 

SERJEANT. 

You're  much  to  be  pitied ;  but  then  to  be  sure. 
You  have  lived  all  your  days  with  the  rascal  boor. 
The  fine  conceit,  the  proper  tone. 
Can  be  caught  by  the  general's  side  alone. 

FIRST  JAEGER. 

Much  good  your  schooling  seems  to  have  done ! 
Like  him,  to  be  sure,  ye  can  spit  and  cough ; 
In  these  to  a  hair  ye  have  hit  bim  off. 
But  his  spirit,  his  genius— these,  Tm  afraid. 
Are  not  to  be  caught  on  your  guard-parade. 

SECOND  JAEGER. 

By  the  Lord  !  ask  for  us  wherever  ye  will, 
Friedland's  Wild  Hunt  is  our  title  still  3 
And  we  shame  not  the  name,  for  boldly  we  go 
Right  through  the  country  of  friend  and  foe ; 
Through  the  rising  grain,  through  the  ripened  com, 
Who  knows  not  the  blast  of  Hoik's  bugle-horn? 
In  a  moment  far,  in  a  moment  near, 
Swift  as  the  deluge  we're  there  or  here. 
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As  the  fire  breaks  out  at  the  midnight  deep. 
In  the  silent  houses  when  all  men  sleep : 
No  fight  can  save,  and  no  flight  avail, 
Order  and  discipline  both  must  fail. 
Then  strives  in  our  arms  the  struggling  maid» 
In  vain  ^  for  war  is  a  ruthless  trade ! 
Ask  where  ye  will,  I  tell  but  the  truths 
In  Voightlandy  Westphalia,  or  in  Bayreuth, 
Wherever  our  troopers  have  once  rode  through. 
Their  children,  and  children's  children  too. 
When  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  are  o*er. 
Shall  talk  of  Hoik  and  his  Jaeger  corps. 

SERJEANT. 

Heyday !  Does  the  soldier's  glory  lie 

In  nothing  but  riot  and  revelry } 

Tis  promptitude  makes  him,  address,  and  skill. 

Clear  eye,  cool  judgment  and  rapid  wiU. 

FIRST  JAEGER. 

'Tis  liberty  makes  him — and  that's  enough — 

That  I  should  listen  to  hear  such  stuff ! 

For  this  ,did  I  run  from  the  rod  and  the  school. 

To  be  tied  to  the  oar  like  a  slave  and  tool } 

Or  'scaped  from  the  warehouse,  the  desk  and  the  pea. 

To  meet  my  old  plagues  in  the  camp  again  ? 

No !  Td  float  with  the  stream,  and  idly  stray. 

And  see  something  new  upon  each  new  day ; 

To  the  whim  of  the  moment  I'd  yield  at  once, 

Nor  backward,  nor  forward  I'd  cast  a  glance  -, 

Twas  for  this  to  the  Kaiser  I  sold  my  bacon. 

So  by  him  let  the  care  of  my  hide  be  taken. 

Order  me  on  while  the  shot  is  pouring 

Over  the  Rhine,  deep,  rapid,  and  roaring ; 

Though  eveiy  third  man  to  the  deuce  is  blown. 

Without  more  ado  I  am  up  and  on. 

For  this  I'm  his  man  5  but  I  beg,  d'ye  see, 

That  in  all  things  else  ye  would  leave  me  free. 

SERJEANT. 

Well !  well !  to  be  sure,  if  that's  all  your  demand. 
The  business,  I  take  it,  is  done  to  your  hand. 

FIRST  JAEOER. 

When  I  think  what  a  fume  and  a  fuss  was  made. 

By  that  plague  of  a  fellow,  Gustavus  the  Swede !  — 

Why,  his  camp  was  a  chapel,  long  pray'rs  were  said ; 

At  morning  reveille,  and  evening  parade ; 

And  if  on  a  frolic  we  chanced,  by  the  powers ! 

He  would  hold  forth  himself  from  his  saddle  for  hours. 

SBRJEANT. 

Aye  !  he  was  a  man  of  a  godly  stamp  ! 
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F»8T  JAt«S£B. 

Not  a  wetidl  to  be  8«eo  in  his  saintly  camp. 

If  she  came,  slapdash  to  the  church  she  must  trminp— 

I  oonid  stand  it  no  more — 1  was  off  in  a  trice. 

i/brieakt. 
Your  Swede  now-a-days  is  a  thought  less  nice. 

FIRST  JAEGER. 

So  next  to  the  League  I  rode  quietly  down, 

Who  were  mustering  and  marching  for  Magdeburg  Town  j 

There  things  were  different  as  things  could  be, 

AH  went  blithesome  and  merrily ! 

Wine  and  wassail,  women  and  play. 

By  my  faith  but  that  was  a  jovial  day  ! 

Old  Tilly  knew  well  how  to  manage  the  thing, 

He  pinched  his  own  carcase,  but  gave  us  our  swing ; 

And  so  long  as  he  had  not  the  piper  to  pay, 

Live  and  let  live  was  his  easy  way. 

But  at  last  his  lucky  days  ran  out. 

He  never  got  over  the  Leipzig  rout ; 

His  plans  all  foundered,  his  means  were  spent. 

And  all  to  rack  and  to  ruin  went. 

Where  we  wandered,  where  we  rapped, 

Friends  looked  frowning,  doors  were  slapped. 

Scared  and  hunted  from  pillar  to  post. 

We  found  that  onr  old  respect  was  lost. 

So  service  I  next  with  the  Saxon  took. 

Where  (be  pay  seemed  to  wear  a  more  pnmtisiDg  look — 

SBtlJBANT.  ' 

And  joined  him  jnst  in  the  nick  to  touch 
Bohemia's  pluncJer. 

FIRST  JAEGER. 

No  faith,  not  much  ! 
Onr  hands  were  so  tied,  we  had  little  to  do. 
And  durst  not  demean  ns  like  foemen  true. 
We  were  plagued  with  the  Emperor's  castles  to  guard — 
We  must  stand  upon  trifles,  and  speak  by  the  card  5 
The  war  in  our  hands  but  a  child's  play  was. 
So  our  hearts,  ye  may  think,  were  but  half  in  the  cause : 
With  none,  Ibrsootb,  must  we  break  outright; 
Small  glory,  in  short — and  the  gain  as  light ; 
So  sick  of  the  business  at  last  I  grew, 
I  had  like  to  have  handled  the  quill  anew. 
When  all  of  a  sudden  what  sound  should  come 
To  my  ear  but  the  beat  of  the  Friedhinder's  drum ! 

SERJEANT. 

And  how  long  will  ye  stick  to  your  present  post  ? 

FIRST  JABOBB. 

Ye  jest ! — So  long  as  He  rules  the  roasts— 
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No  fear,  old  boy,  I  shall  long  to  flee ; 
Where  better  than  here  could  a  soldier  be? 
For  war's  the  star  by  which  we  steer^ 
And  the  cnt  of  power  is  on  all  things  here ; 
And  the  soul  that  life  to  the  mass  hath  given 
Bears  on  in  its  sweep,  like  the  blast  of  heaven. 
The  meanest  trooper  in  all  7>ur  throng. 
So  with  heart  of  grace  I  can  step  along. 
And  tread,  like  my  betters,  a  burgher  down. 
As  our  general  treads  on  the  prince*s  crown. 
Here  all  goes  on  as  in  days  of  old. 
When  the  blade  alone  in  the  balance  told ; 
We  know  but  one  crime  that  can't  be  forgiven. 
And  that's  to  murmur  when  orders  are  given. 
What's  not  forbidden  you're  free  to  do. 
And  no  man  asks.  Of  what  creed  are  you  ? 
There  are  but  two  things  in  the  world  I  wot. 
What  belongs  to  the  array  and  what  does  not. 
And  I  walk  by  the  martial  law  alone. — 

8BRJEANT. 

Aye !  now  you  have  it — I  like  your  tone — 
You  speak  like  a  trooper  of  Friedland's  own. 

FIRST  JAEGER. 

He  bears  not  his  baton  as  'twere  a  trade, 

A  trust  in  his  hand  by  the  Emperor  laid ! 

For  him  and  his  service  when  cared  he  a  jot  ? 

What  gain  at  his  hands  hath  the  Emperor  got? 

The  powV  and  the  strength  that  he  wields  at  command^ 

Has  he  used  it  to  shelter  and  shield  the  land } 

No,  a  soldier-kingdom  is  Friedland's  game ; 

For  this  he  would  set  the  world  in  flame. 

And  burn  down  all  that  oppose  his  aim  ! 

TRUMPETER. 

Peace !  who  dare  venture  such  words  to  mutter  1 

FIRST  JAEGER. 

Whatever  I  thiuk,  Til  make  free  to  utter  : 
The  word  is  free — so  the  general  says. 

SERJEANT. 

Wliy  faith,  that's  true  ;  'twas  his  very  phrase  j 
I  was  close  beside  him :  '  The  word  is  free, 
The  deed  is  dumb,  obedience  blind.' 
Aye,  these  were  the  very  words,  you'll  find. 

FIRST  JAEGER. 

I  wot  not  if  these  were  the  words  that  took  place ; 
But  that  was  his  meaning — so  stands  the  case. 

SECOND  JAEGER. 

Good  luck  will  never  desert  his  side. 

Though  she  frowns  at  times  on  the  best  beside. 
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Old  Tilly  ooUived  his  fiune  at  last. 

But  beoeaih  the  Friedlander's  flag  to  be 

Is  as  gocxi  as  a  promise  of  victory  > 

He  has  spell-bound  fortune,  she  must  stand  fast. 

We  feel  that  we  fight,  when  his  banner's  unfurled. 

By  the  side  of  the  powers  of  another  world ; 

For  friend  and  foeman  have  both  found  out. 

That  Friedland  deals  in  a  devilish  way. 

And  keeps  an  imp  of  his  own  in  pay. 

SERJEANT. 

Aye,  Aye !  he's  charmed,  that's  past  a  doubt : 

On  the  bloody  day  of  the  Leipzig  rout. 

Where  the  Swedish  fire  the  fastest  poured. 

Calmly  and  coolly  he  rode  about; 

His  hat  through  and  through  with  balls  was  bored ; 

Through  boots  and  jerkin  the  bullets  fiew, 

I  saw  myself  where  the  shot  went  through  ; 

But  pike  nor  bullet  could  ever  get  in. 

Where  the  damnable  salve  had  once  greased  his  skin. 

FIRST  JAEGER. 

What  marvel  next  have  we  got  to  hear? 
An  elkskin  jacket  he  wears — that's  all 
That  guards  his  carcase  from  steel  or  ball* 

SERJEANT. 

Not  so  J — *Tis  witches'  ointment,  solely 
Cooked  and  kneaded  with  spells  unholy. 

TRUMPETER. 

No  doubt ! — ^There's  witchcraft  in't,  that*s  clear. 

SERJEANT. 

They  say,  too,  he  reads  in  planet  and  star 

The  things  that  are  coming  both  near  and  far; 

But  /  know  better  how  things  are  done :  ^ 

A  little  gray  man,  at  the  dead  of  night. 

Through  bolts  and  bars  to  his  room  glides  on. 

In  vain  have  the  centinels  challenged  this  sprite*, 

And  something  of  moment  was  sure  to  be  near. 

When  little  Gray-doublet  was  seen  to  appear. 

SECOND  JASOER. 

Aye,  Aye»  he's  sold  himself  to  Hell, 
And  that's  the  reason  life  wags  so  well." 

This  spirited  and  characteristic  scene  is  next  broken  by  the 
sadden  entrance  of  a  young  recruit,  a  bottle  of  wine  in  his  hand, 
a  tin  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  heart  full  of  joy  at  the  golden 
prospects  of  a  military  life.  It  is  in  vain  that  a  citizen,  who  has 
followed  hioi  to  the  camp,  endeavours  to  persuade  him  to  return, 
by  recalling  to  his  recollection  the  situation  of  his  old  grand- 
mother and  his  forsaken  sweetheart;   the  soldiers,  with  brutal 
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jests,  turn  all  his  arguments  into  ridicule,  and  the  recrait  stands 
firm  to  his  resolution.  In  the  gaietj  of  his  heart  he  sings  the 
pleasures  of  the  life  in  which  he  is  about  to  enter. 

"  J>nim  and  fife. 

And  warlike  chime; 
Wandering  life, 

From  clime  to  clime ; 
With  war  horse  to  ride. 
Stout  heart  that  can  guide. 
Broad  sabre  beside. 
We  hie  far  and  wide ; 
As  light  and  as  free 
As  the  finch  in  its  glee. 
By  thicket  or  tree. 
By  sky  and  by  sea. 
Huzza !  by  the  Friedlander's  banner  I'll  be.*' 

The  serjeant-major  now  advances,  and  reads  hhn  a  lecture  on 
the  duties  of  his  new  situation;  the  importance  of  the  character 
he  has  assumed;  and  the  prospects  which  are  open  to  the  soldier 
who  happens  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  favourite  of  fortune.  Hiis 
lecture  is  delivered  with  all  doe  solemnity,  though  sometimes  in- 
terrupted by  the  commentaries  of  the  by«standers.  We  can  afford 
room  only  for  the  commencemeut. 

"  SERJEANT  {advancing  graoeh  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
Recruit's  helmet.) 
You  have  weighed,  I  hope,  what  your*re  going  to  do; 
You  have  6ofkd  the  old  Adam  and  put  on  the  new. 
With  the  helm  on  your  head,  the  blade  on  your  flank. 
Henceforth  you  take  place  in  a  dignified  rank. 
And  a  loftier  spirit  must  stndy  to  bear. 

P1B8T  JAEOER. 

And  of  all  things,  comrade,  your  cosh  don't  spare. 

SEKJEAKfT. 

You  have  paid  your  passage  in  Fortune's  ship. 

And  the  sails  are  spread  for  your  future  trip ; 

The  world's  before  you,  to  pick  and  to  choose. 

If  you  play  for  its  stakes  you  miust  venture  to  lose. 

Your  cit  jogs  on,  for  better  for  worse. 

In  the  same  dull  ronnd,  like  a  dyer's  horse; 

But  the  soldier  has  all  things  to  hope,  i  trow. 

Where  war  is  the  watchword  on  earth  as  now ! 

Look  here  at  me, — in  this  coat  I  wear 

The  Emperor's  baton  you  see  I  bear; 

All  government  on  earth,  you  know. 

From  staff  and  baton  forth  must  go ; 

The  sceptre  itself,  so  majesticai. 

What  is  t  but  a  baton  after  all? 
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The  man  wiio  can  but  once  a  corporal  be. 
Has  his  foot  on  the  bidder  of  sovereignty. 
And  may  mount  step  by  step  to  its  topmost  height. 

FIRST  JAEGEB. 

Aye !  provided  he  can  but  read  and  write.*' 

The  seijeant  proceeds  to  enforce  this  lecture  by  the  examples 
of  Buttler,  and  of  Wallenstein  himself,  one  of  whose  early  frolics 
at  Altdorf  is  thus  recounted  with  especial  admiration  by  the 
Jaeger. 

**  He  began  with  little  and  rose  to  great  $ 
At  Altdorf,  even  in  his  student's  gown, 
He  bore  himself,  by  your  leave  to  say. 
In  such  a  riotous,  roystering  way, 
In  a  trice  he  had  knocked  his  Famulus  down. 
And  anger  d  the  Nuremberg  gentry  so. 
That  will  he, — oill  he, — to  jail  he  must  go. 
The  jail  was  new  built,  and  the  magistrates  meant , 
To  give  it  its  6rst  inhabitant's  name ; 
So  what  did  he  do,  but  wisely  sent 
His  dog  before  him  the  honour  to  claim ; 
And  after  the  dog  it's^called  to  this  day. 
That  looked  like  a  humoursome  fdlow,  I  say ; 
And  of  all  the  great  deeds  that  our  master  has  done, 
For  fun  and  for  frolic,  I  like  this  one/' 

In  the  course  of  this  lecture,  the  entrance  of  the  sutler-wo- 
man's niece  has  produced  a  8(][uabble  among  the  hot-headed 
dragoons,  one  of  whom,  presuming  upon  his  prescriptive  rights, 
has  thought  proper  to  resent  some  attentions  which  the  Jaeger 
has  paid  to  this  toast  of  the  camp.  The  dispute  is  scarcely  com- 
posed by  a  general  dance,  in  which  all  parties  join,  when  the 
harmony  of  the  scene  is  again  interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  new  actor  upon  the  scene,  in  the  shape  of  a  Capuchin,  who 
pronounces  a  most  strenuous  invective  agamst  the  proceeding  in 
question,  and  against  the  general  habits  and  conduct  of  the  camp, 
seasoning  his  philippic  with  a  peculiar  condemnation  of  W  allenstein . 
The  sermon  which  follows;  the  allusions  to  Wallensteiu  which  it 
contains;  the  different  ways  in  which  they  are  received  by  the 
Croats,  and  by  the  other  part  of  the  auditory ;  are  characteristic 
and  important,  as  marking  the  feeling  of  the  religiotts  party  to- 
wards Wallenstein,  who  had  always  been  opposed  to  them,  and 
their  influence  over  the  Croats  and  the  ruder  and  more  undisci- 
plmed  members  of  this  armed  confederacy;  while  the  discourse 
derives  additional  interest  fxom  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  almost 
entirely  an  actual  antholo^  from  the  writings  qf  the  Jesuit 
Abraham  de  Santa  Clara.     Many  of  its  puns  aad  quibbles,  as  all 
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our  Grerman  readers  must  be  aware,  are  quite  untranslateable,  li- 
terally at  least;  and  we  can  only  approximate  to  them. 

'<  Bag-pipers  play  a  waltz,  first  slow  and  then  quicker ;  the  first  Light 
Horseman  dances  vAth  the  Servant  Girl;  the  Sutler^woman  xvith  the 
Recrmt ;  the  Girl  rtms  iiffy  the  light  Horseman  after  her  3  and  lays 
hold  of  a  Capuchin  Friar  who  is  just  entering, 

CAPUCHIN. 

Huzza!  Halloo!  and Dudeldumdeyt 

Rare  doings  these^  and  shall  I  be  away  ? 

Do  you  call  yourselves  Christians,  when  such  are  your  works? 

Are  ye  better  than  mere  Anabaptists  and  Turks  ? 

Do  ye  dare  on  the  Sabbath  to  raise  such  a  rout. 

As  if  the  Almighty  had  got  the  gout. 

And  to  punish  your  wickedness  couldn't  look  out  ? 

Is  this  a  time  to  swag^r  and  shout? 

To  banquet,  dance,  and  drink  about  ? 

Quid  hie  statis  otiosi, 

Why  do  ye  stand  with  your  hands  across  ye  ? 

When  the  Furies  of  war  on  the  Danube  are  loose — 

When  Bavaria's  bulwark  is  down  at  last, 

And  the  Swede  in  his  clutches  holds  Ratisbon  fast*- 

Is  it  thus  in  Bohemia  ye  swill  and  snore, 

Filling  your  bellies  and  nothing  more  ? 

You*ve  been  dreaming  of  bottles  much  more  than  of  battles ; 

Clattering  your  gums  much  more  than  your  guns. 

•'^igg^ng  and  swigging  is  all  your  concern — 

Ye  snap  up  the  oxen,  but  leave  Oxenstiern. 

And  yet  *tis  a  time  of  tears  and  drought. 

Signs  and  wonders  in  heaven  are  wrought  -, 

And  blood-red  yonder,  the  clouds  among. 

The  mantle  of  warfare  is  downward  bung, 

And  the  comet*s  tail,  like  a  fiery  rod. 

From  the  windows  of  heaven  looks  frowning  abroad  j 

Earth  groans  beneath  the  wrath  of  God. 

The  ark  of  the  church  is  floating  in  blood. 

The  Romish  empire  draws  fast  to  its  tomb. 

Rome  will  soon  oe  in  little  room. 

Our  native  Rhine  runs  blood,  not  wine  3 

For  cloistering  there*s  nought  but  roystering; 

Our  bishoprics  and  abbacies 

Are  shrunk,  I  ween,  to  very  shabby  sees  3 

From  convent  and  from  monastery 

The  nuns  are  fled,  the  monks  are  gone  astray ; 

Where  bells  were  tolling,  and  mass  was  chaunting, 

There  thieves  are  trolling,  and  robbers  haunting ! 

And  the  German  states,  once  so  fair  to  see^ 

Are  estates  of  sin  and  of  misery ! 
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Do  ye  ask  me,  whence  all  this  proceeds  > 
It  comes  of  ffmir  vices  and  ffcur  misdeeds ;  • 
Of  the  heathenish  lives  that  ye  lead  in  camp ; 
For  master  and  men,  ye  are  all  of  one  stamp* 
SinV  the  magnet,  at  whose  command 
The  iron's  drawn  into  the  land ; 
Where  wrong  is  wrought  there  rain's  near. 
As  sure  as  the  onion  draws  the  tear : 
After  the  U  roust  come  the  V, 
Such  is  the  order  in  A,  B,  C. 

Ubi  erit  victorne  spes, 
Si  offenditur  Deiu?    Can  good  come  to  pass 
When  thns  ye  turn  tail  on  the  priest  and  the  mass, 
And  in  pot-houses  only  ye  shew  your  face  ? 
The  woman  of  whom  the  Scriptures  speak. 
She  found  the  penny  she  went  to  seek  $ 
Saul  met  with  his  father's  asses  anew« 
And  Joseph  his  worthy  brethren  too ; 
But  he  who  thinks  to  meet  in  camps 
With  the  fear  of  the  Lord  or  common  sfaame^ 
May  seek  long  enough  ere  he  find  the  same. 
Though  he  poke  about  with  a  hundred  lamps. 
The  soldiers  were  not  so  bad  of  old, 
For  by  th'  Evangelist  we  re  told. 
To  the  Baptist's  sermon  off  they  ran. 
Confessed  and  were  baptized  to  a  man. 
Qmdfademus  nog  9    Said  they. 
Into  Abraham's  bosom  which  is  the  way  ? 
Et  ait  ilUs  ;  and  what  does  he  say  ? 
Nemnem  concutiatis. 
No  man  shall  ye  roughly  handle  j 
Neque  cahmmiam  fadatis, 
Nor  deal  in  backbiting  and  scandal. 
Contenii  estote — grumble  not — 
Stipendus  vestris — at  the  pay  you've  got, 
And  let  evil  doings  be  sent  to  pot. 

The  law  has  said  thou  shalt  not  swear. 
Nor  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain ; 
But  where  will  ye  light  on  such  swearing  again 
As  your  own  in  Friedland's  head-quarters  here  } 
If  for  every  thundering  oath  ye  twang 
So  glib  from  the  tip  of  your  blasphemous  tongue, 
The  bells  in  the  steeples  round  were  rung, 
The  bellmen  all  might  as  well  go  hang ; 
Or  if  that  for  every  evil  prayer. 
That  from  your  unwashed  mouths  ye  vent, 
A  single  hair  from  your  heads  were  rent. 
Ere  night  ye  would  show  but  a  shaven  crown. 
Though  your  poll  were  as  bushy  as  Absalom's  own. 
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Joshua  of  M  WW  a  sekKer  too. 

And  King  Darid,  we  know^  his  Philistine  slew. 

But  where  in  the  Scriptures,  old  or  new. 

Have  ye  read  that  they  swore  and  blasphemed  like  you  ? 

Don't  ye  think,  without  straining  your  jaws,  ye  might  try, 

*  God  save  us  !*  instead  of  *  damnation  !*  to  cry  ^ 

But  with  what  liquor  the  cask  we  fill, 

With  the  same  must  it  froth  and  run  over  still ! 

Again,  it  is  written — ^Thou  shalt  not  steal ! 
So  neither  we  do, — ye  may  boldly  say. 
For  ye  rob  and  plunder  in  face  of  day. 
With  vulture  claws,  with  wile  or  trick. 
From  the  strongest  coffer  the  gold  ye  pick ; 
The  calf  is  not  safe  the  cow  within. 
Ye  take  the  hen  and  the  egg  therein. 
Contenti  cstote,  the  preacher  said. 
Can't  you  do  with  your  rations  of  army  bread  ? 
But  why  must  the  servant  bear  the  blame 
Of  the  ills  that  from  the  master  cnme  > 
If  the  members  are  bad,  the  head's  the  same, 
Twould  puzzle  us  all  /iw  religion  to  name.*' 

The  soldiers  who  have  patiently  submitted  to  his  abuse  while 
it  was  directed  against  themselves,  take  fire  instantly  at  this  allu- 
sion to  Wallenstein,  and  a  tumult  ensues,  one  party  threatening 
him  with  violence  if  he  proceeds,  the  other  urging  him  to  continue 
his  sermon.  He  resumes,  with  an  allusion  to  Wallenstein's  auda- 
cious boast  at  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  and  to  the  weakness  which 
made  him  turn  pale  at  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 

''  A  braggart  Bramarbas  in  sooth, 
Who  would  take  all  fortresses  forsooth ; 
And  boasted,  with  ungodly  mouth. 
That  Stralsund  town  should  be  his  at  last. 
The'  to  heaven  itself  'twere  with  chains  made  fast. 

TRUMPBTEB. 

Will  no  one  stop  his  infernal  bawl  ? 

CAPUCBIK. 

A  wizard  I  say,  a  conjuring  Saul — 

A  Holofemes  and  Jehu  abhorred  -, 

A  Peter  denying  his  Master  and  Lord, 

And  like  him  quite  aback  when  he  hears  the  cock  crow  ! 

BOTB  JABdBM. 

Be  off.  Sir  Priest,  or  your  hour  is  come ! 

CAPVCBIN. 

A  fox  as  cunning  as  Herod  I  trow. 

TBUMPETER  AND  BOTB  JABOERS. 

Die,  villainj  at  once,  or  else  be  dumb ! 
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OBQATS  (mterfering). 
Fire  away  I  Father,  there's  nothing  to  fear. 
Get  on  with  your  sermon  and  let  us  hear. 

CAPUCHIN. 

A  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  for  pride, 

A  heretic  rank  and  sinner  beside ; 

His  name  he  telh  us  is  Wallenstein, 

And  truly  he  is  to  at  all-a-stain, 

A  stumbUng-Uock  of  which  all  complain  i 

And  nopeace  can  the  Emperor  hope  to  command, 

Tili  of  Friedland  himself  he  has  freed  the  land.'' 

(He  /las  been  graduaify  retreating  tohUe  prmumncing  theie 
last  iDordf,  wkkh  ke  doe$  in  a  louder  voice,  wlule  the 
Croats  keep  off  the  other  Soldiers  J 
Scarcely  has  die  Capuchin  retired,  when  a  new  uproar  arifles 
in  this  scene  of  tumult.  The  peasant,  who  had  been  introduced 
bj  the  Uhlan  into  the  tents,  has  been  detected  in  the  use  of  his  , 
false  dice,  and  being  seized  in  Jiagrante  delicto^  is  about  to  be 
summarily  hanged,  as  Bonaparte  used  to  say,  pour  eacourager 
tes  autres.  From  this  scrape  he  is  rescued  by  the  interference  of 
a  cuirassier  of  Pappenheim's  corps,  the  regiment  which,  after  the 
fall  of  that  general  at  Lutzen,  had  chosen  young  Piccolomini  for 
their  colonel  on  the  field  of  battle ;  while  the  attention  of  the 
camp  is  further  enga^d  by  the  unexpected  and  disagreeable  in- 
telligence, that  eight  mousand  horse  are  about  to  be  drafted  off 
Irom  their  pleasant  quarters  at  Pilsen  to  join  the  army  of  the 
Cardinal-Infant  in  the  Netherlands. 

"  SUTLER  WOMAN. 

What,  what !  roust  it  always  be  up  and  away } 
I  came  from  thence  but  the  other  day. 

SBCOKD  CUIRASSIER  (to  the  Dragoon). 
You  too;  of  Buttler's,  must  ride  with  the  rest. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER, 

Send  away  the  Walloons ! 

SUTLER  WOHAN. 

The  pride  of  our  crew! 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

And  to  march  with  that  fellow  from  Milan  too ! 

FIRST  JAEGER. 

With  the  Infiemt  I     It*8  more  than  flesh  can  endure* 

SBCOHD  JAEGER. 

With  a  priest!  that's  the  Devil  and  all  to  be  sure ! 

FniST  CUIRASSIER. 

So  then  from  our  Friedland  they'd  have  us  to  part, 
Who  lovee  of  the  soldier  so  mueh  to  make, 
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With  the  haughty  Spaniard  the  field  to  take, 
The  niggard,  whom  all  of  us  hate  at  heart ! 
I'm  blown  if  I  go — I*m  for  off  at  once. 

TRUMPETER. 

Why  the  Devil  should  we  afler  Cardinals  dance  ? 
To  the  Emperor  it  was  that  we  sold  our  bacon. 
And  not  to  the  Spanish  red  hat  I  reckon. 

SECOND  JAROER. 

On  Friedland's  word  and  credit  I  ween, 
My  service  I  took  in  the  trooper  line ; 
Wer't  not  for  love  of  our  WaUenstein, 
This  Ferdinand  never  our  faces  had  seen. 

FIRST  ORAOOOK. 

'Tis  Friedland  that  made  us  the  men  we  are, 
We'll  follow  no  guide  but  his  fortune's  star. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Give  ear  now,  good  people,  and  listen  to  me; 
There's  more  in  this  matter  than  you  seem  to  see ; 
I  look  through  a  stone  rather  farUier  than  you, 
And  it*s  plain  they've  an  end  of  their  own  in  view. 

FIRST  JAEOER. 

Attention  there !     Hark  to  the  word  of  command !" 

The  Serjeant  now  proceeds  with  due  gravity,  after  clearing  his 
brain  with  a  glass  of  Melneck,  to  unfold  to  his  auditors  his  sua- 
picions  that  the  object  of  the  court  in  drafting  off  this  force  was 
gradually  to  weaken^  and  ultimately  to  break  up  the  army  entirely; 
and  his  conviction  that  every  thing  would  speedily  go  to  rum 
unless  Wallenstein  was  supported  by  them  with  heart  and  hand. 
His  oration  is  received  with  general  applause,  and  almost  all 
concur  in  resolving  to  stand  or  fall  with  Wallenstein  and  his  for- 
tunes. One  Arouebusier,  indeed,  ventures  to  suggest  that,  after 
all,  they  are  the  JBmperor's  soldiers,  not  Wallenstein's,  and  that 
Wallenstein  himself  is  but  a  subject  as  well  as  themselves  ;  but 
this  heretical  opinion  is  very  speedily  over-ruled ;  and  it  is  decided 
that  the  army  must  support  its  own  dignity  by  refusing  to  obey 
the  order  for  its  march  to  Flanders.  ''  The  soldier,''  argues 
the  first  Cuirassier, 


"  must  learn  his  own  value  to  know, 

And  hold  his  head  high  as  a  soldier  ought. 
Or  better  the  business  he  never  had  sought. 
If  for  life  and  death  I  must  hazard  the  throw, 
I  take  leave  to  rate  myself  higher  too ; 
Not  like  the  vile  Croat,  who  serves  but  for  pay, 
And  stands  to  be  shot  at  for  so  much  a  day. 

BOTH  JAEOER8. 

Aye!  honour  is  dearer  than  life,  that's  true. 


I 
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FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

This  sword  of  our's  is  no  plough  nor  spade, 

T'were  folly  to  delve  with  its  iron  blade ; 

For  us  conies  no  seed-time,  no  harvests  rise ; 

Forlorn  and  homeless  the  soldier  hies, 

Wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 

Warming  his  hands  at  another  man's  hearth ; 

From  the  stir  and  glitter  of  cities  fair, 

From  the  mirth  of  the  village  he's  doomed  to  roam, 

The  vintage  gathering— the  harvest-home, 

He  sees  at  a  distance  but  may  not  share. 

No  riches  or  gain  can  the  soldier  expect, 

Then  what  has  he  left  him  but  self-respect ; 

He  must  have  something  he  calls  his  own, 

Or  on  rapine  and  murder  at  once  he's  thrown. 

FIRST  ARQUEBUSIER. 

Aye,  aye !  'tis  a  wretched  life,  we  must  own ! 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Not  I — by  my  faith — Fd  exchange  it  for  none. 

Far  and  wide  through  the  world  Tve  been, 

And  all  in  turn  I  have  tried  and  seen ; 

In  Spain,  in  Naples,  in  Venice  Fve  served. 

But  though  Fortune  still  bilked  me  of  what  I  deserved, 

Though  merchant  and  knight  have  past  in  review. 

Though  Fve  looked  on  the  craflsman  and  Jesuit  too. 

Of  all  the  gay  doublets  Fve  chanced  to  see. 

There  was  none  like  my  own  steel  coat  to  me. 

FIRST  ARQUEBUSIER. 

Well !  in  that  now  I  can't  exactly  agree. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

The  man  that  seeks  in  the  world  to  rise 
Must  bustle  about  him,  and  stir  and  poke. 
If  he  looks  after  honours  and  dignities 
He  must  bend  his  neck  to  the  golden  yoke ! 
Would  he  enjoy  a  father's  blessing — 
Children  and  grandchildren's  caressing — 
Let  him  drive  some  honest  trade  in  peace, 
I — I — had  no  mind  for  a  life  of  ease. 
Free  I  would  end  as  I  have  begun, 
Robbing  no  mortal,  and  heir  to  none ; 
And  smile,  from  the  back  of  my  nag,  to  see 
The  coil  and  turmoil  that  is  under  me. 

FIRST  JAEGER. 

Bravo !  Fm  of  your  opinion  quite. 

FIRST  ARQUEBUSIER. 

So !  to  you  then  it  seems  quite  proper  and  right 
To  ride  over  other  men's  heads  outright. 

VOL.  V.  NO.  IX.  F 
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FIEST  CUIRASSIER. 

Comrade !  the  times  are  bad,  d'ye  see, 

So  the  sword  and  the  balance  can't  always  agree; 

But  don%  I  pray  ye,  mistake  me  so  far, 

As  to  think  tnat  I  lean  to  the  sword  alone. 

Tm  just  as  humane  as  my  neighbours  in  war — 

Though  I  won't  submit  to  be  drummed  upon. 

FIRST  ARQITBBIJSIER. 

And  who's  to  blame  but  the  soldier,  pray, 
That  the  Boor  is  in  such  a  woeful  way? 
This  war,  with  its  plagues  and  its  wants  severe. 
Is  wearing  now  to  its  sixteenth  year. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Why,  brother,  the  Lord  above  our  head 
Can't  please  all  people  at  once,  I'm  afraid : 
One  prays  for  the  sun  of  which  others  complain, 
One  bawls  for  dry  weather,  another  for  rain. 
You  see  but  want  and  misfortune  there 
Where  life,  to  my  thinking,  lies  bright  and  fair. 
The  Boor  and  the  Burgher  are  suffering  I  know, 
And  sorry  I  am  that  it  should  be  so ; 
But  how  can  I  help  their  mischance  ?  for  here 
It's  just  the  same  as  in  charging  the  fbe. 
Our  horses  gallop,  and  on  we  go, 
No  matter  who  lies  in  our  mid  career ; 
He  may  be  my  brother — my  own  dear  son, 
My  heart  mav  break  at  his  moaning  cry. 
But  over  his  body  I  must  ride  on, 
Nor  stop,  even  to  lead  him  aside  to  die." 

The  resolution  ultimately  adopted  by  this  council  of  war,  is  to 
draw  up  a  memorial  stating  their  determination  to  stand  by  Wal- 
lenstein,  and  their  refusal  to  march  to  Flanders,  which  young 
Piccolomini  is  to  deliver.    **  Aye,  aye/'  says  the  second  Jaeger, 

**  Twill  do.    Let's  all  agree 
Piccolomini  shall  our  spokesman  be. 

AJ4.. 

Piccolomini  shall  our  spokesman  be. 

SSRJRAKT-MAJOR. 

A  glass  before  ye  go  with  me — 
A  health  to  Piccolomini. 

suTEBR  woMAH  (strvmg  U  out). 
No  scores  for  this! — I  give  it  free, 
And  hope  good  luck  to  your  plans  to  see. 

CUIRASSIER. 

The  sddier  shall  sway ! 

BOTH  JABOEBS. 

The  peasant  shall  pay. 


I 
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DRACKXms  AND  RIFLEMEN. 

Fknirbhiiig  gay  shall  the  army  stand. 

TRUMPETER  AND  SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

And  long  shall  Friedland  the  army  command. 

SECOND  CUIRASSIER  sitlgS. 

Aronse  ye,  brave  comrades,  to  horse,  and  ride, 

Ride  on  to  the  field  and  to  freedom, 
In  the  field  is  the  worth  of  a  man  still  tried,  . 

True  hearts  must  be  sought  when  they  need  'em  ; 
He  can  hope  no  aid  from  another's  hand, 
By  himself  alone  he  must  £dl  or  stand. 
CTke  Soldiers  advance  from  the  back  ground  during  the  Song  and  join 
in  the  Chorus.  J 

DRAGOON. 

Away  from  the  world  has  fair  liberty  fled. 
We  meet  bnt  the  master  and  mastered, 

And  falsehood  and  cunning  are  crowned  instead 
By  the  race  of  the  knave  and  the  dastard : 

He  who  death  in  the  face  with  a  smile  can  view, 

The  soldier  alone  is  the  freeman  true. 

YIRST  JASOBR. 

The  troubles  of  life  he  can  cast  aside, 

Shake  hands  with  all  care  and  sorrow, 
In  the  face  of  his  fate  he  can  boldly  ride, 

He  meets  him  to-day — or  to-morrow  : 
And  if  met  to-morrow — ^why  then  to-day 

Let  him  taste  life's  pleasures  while  yet  he  may. 
(The  glasses  are  refilled : — and  emptied,) 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

From  heaven  itself  comes  his  easy  pay. 
He  needs  not  to  toil  or  to  strain  for*t — 

The  farmer  he  gropes  in  the  sround  away, 
And  delves  in  earth's  bowels  with  pain  for't ; 

He  delves  and  shovels  till  life  is  past, 

And  digs  till  he  digs  his  own  grave  at  last. 

VIRST  JAEOER. 

The  horseman  and  horse  in  bower  and  stall 

Are  ffuests  that  are  seldom  slighted. 
When  we  lamps  are  bright  in  the  bridal  hall, 

He  comes  to  the  feast  uninvited ; 
He  woos  not  with  gold,  with  vows,  or  si^s. 
But  by  storm  he  carries  away  the  prize. 

SECOND  CUIRASSIER.* 

Why  weeps  the  fair  maiden,  why  mourns  she  so  ? 

That  her  loyer  hath  left  her  behind  him  ? 
What  home  on  earth  can  the  soldier  know  ? 

What  true  love  ere  can  bind  him  ? 
His  restless  fiite  it  hurries  him  on. 
Ere  his  heart  can  fix  he  is  here  and  gone. 

f2 
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FIRST  JAEGER. 

CTakhg  the  two  next  Mm  hy  the  hamd'-tke  otkm  do  HeBie,  ond 
form  a  tamdrcU,) 
Then  rouse  ye,  braye  comrades !  to  horse  and  away. 

Breathe  free  in  the  field,  ye  true-hearted ! 
Youth  smOes  around  us,  life  sparkles  gay. 
Then  drink  ere  its  foam  hath  departed ; 
And  he  that  startles  at  life  or  limb. 
No  prize  in  life's  lottery  was  meant  for  him.** 
(Brfore  the  Chorus  is  concluded  the  curtain  fails.) 


Such  is  the  singular  introduction  by  which  Schiller  has  given 
us  a  key  to  Wallenstein's  character,  and  prepared  us  to  detect  the 
fire  and  energy  of  that  intellect  which  at  first  bums  concealed 
under  a  covering  of  irresolution.  M.  Liadiires  has  gone  more 
simply  to  work.  "  Walstein  peint  tout  entier,  anibitieux,  jaloux, 
inquiet^  superstitieux,  decide  dans  ses  paroles,  incertain  dans  ses 
actions,  incapable  de  prendre  un  parti,  lorsqu'il  a  tout  prepar6 
pour  le  succ^s,  serait-il  un  personnage  dramadque?"  And  though 
he  does  not  answer  the  question  in  words,  he  does  in  fact,  by 
throwing  aside  the  superstition,  the  irresolution,  even  the  ambition 
and  jealousy  of  the  character ;  furnishing  him  with  new  motives 
for  his  treason,  surrounding  him  with  other  domestic  influences, 
and  thus,  as  he  seems  to  think,  strongly  heightening  the  interest 
of  situation  and  the  dramatic  efl^ect  of  the  piece.  This  is  a  notion 
which  could  have  occurred  to  none  but  a  Frenchman. 

Schiller  presents  Wallenstein  to  us  as  a  being  of  vast  intellect, 
obscured  only  by  the  superstition  which  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  age ;  of  passions  naturally  violent,  but  controulled  and  ren- 
dered subservient  to  his  ambition  by  a  stem  judgment;  a  deep 
student  of  mankind^  familiar  with  every  aspect  of  danger,  and 
self-relying  in  all;  in  whose  heart  the  domestic  aflections,  tliough 
banished  as  it  were  into  a  corner,  still  live  on  clear  and  constant ; 
whose  trusting  friendship  is  credulity  itself;  whose  heart  is  still 
influenced  by  the  memory  of  old  attachments.     The  man  so  con« 
stituted   is   placed   under  circumstances   of  peculiar  difficulty. 
Wamed  by  his  former  fall,  he  has,  without  actually  intending  to 
be  a  traitor,  been  extending  for  his  own  security  the  web  of  his 
intrigues  in  all  directions.     But  a  double  evil  has  thus  been  done ; 
the  suspicions  of  his  enemies  have  been  increased,  the  integrity  of 
his  own  conscience  has  been  sullied;  for  though  his  hands  are  yet 
clean,  the  thought  of  treason  has  gradually  become  less  fearful  to 
his  mind;  it  begins  to  haunt  him  against  his  will;  he  has  rashly 
called  up  a  spirit,  and  it  will  not  depart  from  him,  but  floats  be- 
fore him,  daily  more  distinct,  and  beckons  him  onward  with  more 
earnest  and  seductive  gestures. 
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At  last  the  discovery  of  his  intrigues  drives  him  to  the  step 
which  is  the  crisis  of  his  fate.  Return  is  no  longer  open  to  him; 
his  own  acts  rise  up  like  a  wall  behind  him  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 
The  deed  which  had  haunted  his  thoughts  so  long,  but  only  as  a  dim 
and  remote  possibility,  is  now  to  he  done,  or  he  sinks  into  nothing- 
ness and  ruin.  But  how  dreary  is  the  forward  prospect?  Like 
the  criminal  journeying  towards  the  Upas,  an  irreversible  sentence 
urges  him  on,  but  he  recoils  at  the  waste  through  which  he  must 
pass,  and  sickens  by  anticipation  at  the  gales  which  are  soon  to 
blow  upon  him  from  the  poison-tree.  For  now  he  is  entering  on 
an  untrodden  field.  He  had  braved  the  laws  of  the  Empire  and 
the  rights  of  his  fellow-subjects  with  impunity;  for  conscience 
easily  reconciles  herself  to  political  delinquencies.  But  the  pri- 
vate ties  that  bind  man  to  man  are  sacred  and  immutable,  dis- 
tinctly written  on  his  heart,  and  fenced  by  holy  fears;  and  he 
knows  that  an  unerring  instinct  prompts  each  human  being  to 
visit  with  aversion  every  outrage  offered  to  them.  Yet  he  is  now  to 
turn  his  arms  against  his  Emperor,  his  benefactor;  to  contend 
against  the  majesty  of  power  consecrated  by  possession ;  to  fight 
gainst  all  which  habit  and  education  have  rendered  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  Already  in  the  melancholy  appeal  of  Max  he 
has  heard  the  feelings  of  reprobation  with  which  his  crime  must 
be  viewed  by  every  noble  mind;  and  a  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment  here  and  hereafter  weighs  him  down.  Every  better 
feeUng  rises  up  in  arms  against  his  design,  and  seems  to  wave 
him  back,  as  with  a  flaming  sword,  from  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary  he  is  about  to  violate. 

Is  it  wonderful  then  that  he  wavers  and  falters;  that  he  sees 
the  inevitable  gulf  before  him,  but  struggles  at  every  step  of  his 
progress?  Is  there  no  theatrical  effect  in  these  shiftings  and 
waverings;  no  moral  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  paralysis  of  a 
great  mind  under  the  influence  of  conscience? 

Yet  of  this  source  of  deep  interest  M.  Liadi^res  has  entirely 
deprived  himself.  His  Wallenstein  does  not  waver,  for  the 
thought  of  treason  has  never  occurred  to  him.  When  prompted 
to  it  by  his  followers  and  friends,  he  repels  the  proposition  with 
indignation.  He  is  merely  the  injured  general  who  submits  with 
tranquil  dignity  to  the  unjust  commands  of  the  Emperor.  How 
then,  the  reader  may  ask,  does  he  ultimately  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion? He  is  influenced  partly  by  the  ambition  of  his  wife,  and 
partly  by  a  supposed  insult  offered  to  his  family  at  court.  Both 
these  motives  are  absurd.  To  suppose  Wallenstein  influenced 
by  any  other  ambition  than  his  own,  or  acting  merely  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  his  wife,  is  to  suppose  him  no  longer  Wallenstein. 
The  other  motive,  too,  derived  from  his  supposed  indignation  at 
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the  insolt  to  his  wife  b  most  infelicitously  introduced;.  Schiller^ 
in  his  Piccolomini,  had  introduced  a  conversation  between  WaU 
lenstein  and  the  duchess,  on  her  return  from  court,  as  to  her  re- 
ception, which  the  duchess  describes  as  respectful,  but  cold, 
formal,  and  chilling  even  its  kindness.  This  cold  respect  and 
freeaing  kindness  suit  with  the  character  of  Ferdinand  s  policy 
and  of  his  court;  but  M.  Liadiires  unaccountably  represents 
him  as  receiving  the  duchess  with  insulting  laughter  and  bitter 
taunts. 

"  Au  milieu  de  la  foule  obscure,  delaissee, 
Seule  avec  mon  enfant,  dent  les  yeux  tout  en  pleurs 
A  d'avides  regards  devoilaient  nos  douleurs, 
Je  voyais  I'Empereur  et  sa  cour  inbumaine 
Par  des  rires  bruyans  insulter  k  ma  peine,  &c." 

This  Improbable  and  ill-managed  incident  is  made  the  main- 
spring of  Wallenstein's  revolt.  He  who  had  resisted  every  other 
consideration,  yields  to  this  at  once. 

**  itoae,  s^chea  vos  pleurs 
Vos  voauz  sont  aceomplis — ^plus  de  oris,  de  murmures. 

f  *  •  #  • 

Dans  ma  tente  en  secret  jious  pouvez  introduire 
L'envoy6  Suedois." 

If  the  general  conception  of  Wallenstein's  character  is  so  fee- 
ble, and  his  motives  to  revolt  so  improbable,  M.  Liadi^res  has 
shown  still  less  judgment  in  the  management  of  his  catastrophe, 
which  is  as  poor  an  attempt  at  a  coup-de-th^itre  as  we  ever  re- 
collect to  have  met  with.  Every  reader  of  Schiller  must  recol- 
lect the  overpowering  effect  produced  by  the  fifth  act  of  the 
Death  of  Wallenstein,  where  Walleustein,  deserted  by  his  army 
and  followed  only  by  Buttler,  who  like  an  evil  spirit  clings  to  his 
side,  takes  refuge  in  Egra;  the  scene  with  the  countess,  m  which 
the  recollection  of  Piccolomini  comes  suddenly  across  his  mind 
as  he  gazes  forth  on  the  tempestuous  night,  and  he  wishes  Hke 
him  to  be  at  rest. 

**  He  is  the  hap^  one.    His  course  is  run. 
For  him  there  is  no  future  more*    His  life 
Lies  foldless  all  and  clear  before  his  eye^ 
No  spot  lurks  darkly  still:  no  hour  for  him 
With  evil-boding  stroke  can  knell  again," 

Then  the  presentiments  of  the  countess;  the  recollection  of 
the  fate  of  Henry  IV.;  the  snapping  of  the  chain  which  had 
been  the  first  gift  of  the  Emperor  m  the  war  of  Friuli;  and  the 
calm  confidence  with  which,  overmastering  die  depression  pro- 
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duced  by  these  omens;  he  retires  to  that  rest  from  which  he 
is  destined  never  to  awake;  altogether  form  a  conclusion  hardly 
equalled,  certainly  not  excelled,  within  the  compass  of  the  drama. 

The  whole  of  this  M.  Liadi^res  throws  aside.  Superstition 
will  not  do  with  the  French  stage,  and  all  those  allusions  to  the 
more  mysterious  influences  of  our  nature,  which  to  minds  of  sensi- 
bility are  so  striking  and  effective,  must  be  scrupulously  avoided. 
But  M.  Liadiires  goes  farther.  According  to  his  emendation, 
the  death  of  Wallenstein  is  after  all  owing  to  a  mere  accident! 
Buttler,  who  had  instructed  two  murderers  to  despatch  him,  is 
melted  by  the  expressions  of  regret  which  Wallenstein  pours  out 
for  having  injured  him;  he  confesses  his  intentions;  he  runs  out 
to  countermand  his  orders.  But  Albert,  (the  Piccolomini  of 
the  piece,)  to  whom  it  seems  he  had  avowed  his  intention  of 
murdering  his  general,  meets  and  kills  him  before  his  errand  is 
accomplished ;  and  Wallenstein,  going  out,  is  assassinated  by  the 
murderers,  who  know  not  that  Buttler  had  changed  his  mind. 
In  every  way  this  is  preposterous ;  the  reasons  which  Wallenstein 
assigns  for  his  conduct  are  absurd;  the  supposition  that  Buttler 
should  disclose  his  intention  to  Albert  not  less  so.  Or  if  he 
acquainted  him  with  his  resolution  before,  why  did  he  not  when 
they  met  a  second  time  conununicate  the  change  which  had  taken 
place?  And  even  if  all  this  had  been  more  natural,  the  idea  of 
so  wantonly  complicating  the  play  with  a  mistake  of  this  kind 
seems  unaccountable. 

But  if  M.  Liadiires  has  made  sad  havoc  with  the  finer  features 
of  Wallenstein's  character,  he  has  still  more  effectually  destroyed 
the  dramatic  illusion  resulting  from  the  episode  of  Max  and 
Tbekla,  whose  sad  story  runs  like  a  bright  thread  of  silver  tissue 
through  this  black  web  of  ambition,  selfishness,  and  treachery* 
Thekla,  in  the  hands  of  M.  Liadi^res,  is  a  poor  timid,  common- 
place French  girl ;  who  neither  acts  nor  thinks  in  the  course  of 
the  piece ;  who  is  introduced  from  the  first  as  the  intended  bride 
of  Albert,  and  who,  to  the  last,  knows  nothing  of  the  fatal  eventa 
which  have  occurred  to  interrupt  her  happiness.  Nay,  we  think 
it  highly  probable  that  a  very  pleasant  arrangement  is  made  after 
all;  for  both  of  them  are  alive  and  well  at  the  end  of  the  piece; 
neither  of  them,  it  would  seem,  blessed  with  anv  very  romantic 
delicacy  of  feeling;  and  probably,  like  Chim^ne,  l^hekla  contrives 
to  reconcile  matters  very  comfortably  with  the  son  of  the  man 
who  had  been  directly  the  occasion  of  her  father's  fall,  and  re- 
motely of  his  murder.  Schiller's  Max,  driven  forth  by  duty  fcom 
all  he  holds  dear,  rushes  into  the  field,  and  finds  die  death  he 
seeks;  Albert's  emotions  are  more  $eUm  le$  rigies.  His  father 
acquaints  hioi  diat  he  is  prompted. 
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AiberL     Walstein  f&t  nion  idole,  et  CEnmerrur  fiCexcuKf 
•  II  me  comble  d'honneurs,  et  moi — je  les  refuse.  ^ 

.  Oui !   tous  ces  vains  honneurs  sont  pour  moi  sans  attraits — 
Et  vous  pouvez  k  Vienne — apporter  mes  regrets  ! 

What  a  sacrifice!  ^ 

How  differently  has  Schiller  conceived  the  character  and  fates 
of  these  two  hapless  beings,  whose  destinies  are  bdund  up  in 
those  of  the  interested  and  savage  beings  around  them — who 
walk  among  them,  but  are  not  of  them — and  seem  to  us,  from  the 
^  first,  inhabitants'of  another  world,  who  must  soon  re-asceud  to 
that  heaven  from  which  they  had  their  birth! 

M.  Constant  has  so  beautifully  and  truly  expressed  the  views 
of  Schiller  on  this  point  in  a  late  essay  on  the  subject  of  his  own 
imitation  of  Wallenstein^  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
substituting  some  portions  of  his  niasterly  analysis  of  the  charac- 
ter in  place  of  any  observations  of  our  own.* 

"The  admiration  with  which  the  character  of  Thekla  is  viewed  in 
Germany,  is  connected  with  their  manner  of  considering  love,  which  is 
very  different  from  our  own.  We  look  upon  it  only  as  a  passion,  of 
the  same  nature  as  others ;  whose  effect  is  to  mislead  our  reason ; 
whose  end  is  to  procure  enjoyment.  The  Germans  perceive  in  it 
something  of  a  religious  and  sacred  character;  an  emanation  of  the 
divinity — an  accomplishment  of  the  destiny  of  man  upon  earth,  a  mys- 
terious and  omnipotent  bond  between  two  souls  that  exist  only  for 
each  other.  Under  the  first  point  of  view,  love  is  common  to  man 
and  to  the  animals;  under  the  second,  it  is  common  to  man  and  to 
God. 

'*  Hence  it  follows,  that  many  things  which  appear  to  us  unsuiuble, 
because  we  perceive  in  them  merely  the  effects  of  a  passion,  are  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Germans  legitimate  and  even  respectable,  because  they 
recognise  in  them  the  operation  of  a  celestial  sentiment. 

**  Where  love  is  hut  a  passion,  as  in  the  French  stage,  it  can  interest  only 
hy  its  violence  and  its  delirium.  The  transports  of  the  senses,  the 
ravings  of  jealousy,  the  struggle  between  desire  and  remorse ;  these 
constitute  tragic  love  in  France.  But  when  love  is,  on  the  contrary, 
as  in  the  German  poetry,  a  ray  of  divine  light,  sent  to  warm  and 
purify  the  heart,  it  combines  force  with  calmness;  from  the  moment  it 
appears,  we  see  that  it  rules  over  all  that  surrounds  it.  It  may  have 
to  contend  with  circumstances^  but  not  with  duties;  for  it  is  itself  the 
first  of  duties,  and  the  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  others.  It  can- 
not lead  to  guilt,  it  cannot  descend  to  crime,  or  even  to  stratagem  ;  for 
thus  it  would  bely  its  nature,  and  cease  to  be  itself.  It  cannot  yield  to 
obstacles;  it  cannot  be  extinguished;  for  its  essence  is  immortal;  it 
can  return  only  into  the  bosom  of  its  Creator, 

"It  is  thus  that  Thekla  is  represented  in  Schiller's  play.  She  ia  no 
common-place  girl,  divided  between  attachment  for  a  young  man  and 

*  Melanges  de  Utt^rature  et  dc  Politique.    Par  Benj.  Coofttant,  p.  ^8(>* 
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submissioii  to  her  father;  disguising  or  repressing  the  feelins  by  which 
^^  she  is  ruled,  until  she  has  obtained  the  consent  of  him  who  has-the 
r"  right  of  disposing  of  her  hand;  terrified  at  the  obstacles  which  threa- 
ten her  happiness;  experiencing  herself,  and  impressing  the  spectator 
with  a  feeling  of  uncertaintv  as  to  the  result  of  her  love,  and  the  line 
of  condudt  she  will  adopt  if  her  hopes  are  deceived.  Thekia  is  a  being 
elevated  al^ve  our  common  nature,  to  whom  love  has  become  exist- 
ence, whose  destiny  it  has  fixed.  She  is  calm,  because  her  resolution 
is  impregnable;  confident,  because  she  cannot  be  deceived  in  the  heart 
of  her  lover;  solemn^  for  she  feels  that  what  is  done  is  irrevocable; 
open,  because  love  is  not  to  her  a  part  of  life,  but  life  ittelf.  Thekia,  *" 
in  SchiUer's  play,  is  upon  a  totally  different  plan  from  the  other  per- 
sonages of  the  piece.  She  is  a  kind  of  aerial  being,  floating  amidst 
the  crowd  of  ambitious  beings,  traitors,  and  savage  warriors,  who  are 
impelled  against  each  other  by  ardent  and  positive  interests." 

M.  Constant  goes  on  to  express  his  regret,  that  he  had  not 
boldly  ventured  to  transfer  the  character  of  Thekia,  in  all  its 
parts,  to  the  French  stage ;  and  seems  to  say,  that  if  his  imitation 
of  Wallenstein  were  now  to  be  recomposed,  it  would  be  on  a  very 
different  plan  from  the  former. 

But  we  must  really  come  to  a  close.  We  did  intend  at 
first  to  exhibit  some  parallel  passages,  where  M.  Liadi^res  has 
more  immediately  imitated  or  translated  from  Schiller;  but  in 
kindness  to  himself  we  shall  not.  For  invariably,  if  there  be  a 
brilliant  poetical  image  or  masterly  expression  in  Schiller,  it 
evaporates  in  his  hands.  His  mind  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  filter- 
ing-machine ;  throw  into  it  any  given  quantity  of  poetry ;  let  it 
be  stamped  with  all  the  strength  of  a  great  mind,  and  warm  with 
all  the  glow  of  fancy ;  and  he  shall  reproduce  it  in  half  an  hour 
from  his  own  slender  scrannel  pipe,  **  weak  as  water  and  cool  as 
a  zephyr." 

Abt.  III. — Itineraire  Descriptif  de  FEspagne ;  troisieme  edition, 
revue,  corrigee,  et  considirabtement  augmentee,  par  M,  le  Comte 
de  Laborde.   G  torn.  8vo.  avec  un  atlas  in  4to.   Paris.  1827 — 
1829. 
This  is  an  improved  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  valuable  work. 
It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  enter  upon  any  examination 
of  a  publication  so  well  known,  or  to  compare  the  present  edi- 
tion with  those  by  which  it  has  been  preceded.     We  merely  use 
its  title  in  order  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  our 
reader  some  new,  and,  as  we  think,  instructive  details  with  respect 
to  the  present  situation  of  the  Spanish  people.     It  is  singular,  in- 
deed, bow  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  state  of  industry, 
arts,  and  manufactures  in  the  Peninsula.     Most  of  the  works 
diat  have  appeared  of  late  years  on  Spanish  affairs  have  been 
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almodt  entirely  filled  with  accounts  of  manners  and  customs,  or 
with  political  speculations,  that  have  already  ceased  to  excite  the 
least  interest.  We  have  indeed  one  admirable  work  on  Spain — 
the  Travels  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Townsend — a  work  that  will  bear 
an  advantageous  coinparison  with  any  work  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion either  in  the  English  or  any  other  language.  But  Mr. 
Townsend  visited  Spain  so  long  ago  as  17B6  and  1787;  and, 
considering  the  extraordinary  events  of  which  she  has  since  been 
the  theatre,  it  is  obvious  that  many  very  material  changes  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  industry  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 
We  therefore  think  we  shall  be  doing  an  acceptable  service  to 
our  readers,  by  laying  before  them  the  substance  of  information 
that  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  an  English  gentleman,  just 
returned  from  Spain,  who  has  travelled  all  over  the  country, 
whose  pursuits  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  best-informed 
persons,  and  on  whose  candour  and  veracity  everv  reliance  may 
be  placed;  supplying  at  the  same  time  a  few  details  derived  from 
o^cial  documents,  and  recent  Spanish  works  not  much  known 
in  this  country.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  those  subjects 
which  seem  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  most  clearly 
indicate  the  condition  of  the  people.'     We  begin  with 

I.  State  of  Agriculture — Condition  of  the  Agriculturists, — The 
greater  part  of  the  land  of  Spain  belongs  to  the  nobility,  the 
church,  and  towns  or  corporate  bodies.  The  destructive  influ- 
ence of  this  vast  accumulation  of  property  in  a  few  hands,  and 
of  the  inalienable  tenures  under  which  it  is  principally  held, 
have  been  forcibly  described  by  Mr.  Townsend,  (vol.  li.  p.  237,) 
and  by  Jovellanos  in  his  invaluable  Memoir  on  the  Advancement 
of  Agriculture,  drawn  np  in  1 795.  Throughout  the  principal  part 
of  the  country  agriculture  is  in  the  most  wretched  state  imaginable. 
None,  or  next  to  none,  of  the  lands  in  Leon,  Castile,  Estrema- 
dura,  and  Andalusia,  are  inclosed;  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
ascribed  partly  to  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  proprie- 
tors, pardy  to  the  poverty  of  the  occupiers,  and  partly  and  prin- 
cipally, perhaps,  to  the  destructive  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  great  sheep-flocks,  of  driving  them  from  the 
provinces  in  the  north  to  those  in  the  south  for  winter  pasture. 
The  mesta,  or  code  of  laws  with  respect  to  the  migration  of  the 
flocks,  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  oppressive  and  ruinous  that 
has  ever  been  devised.  Inclosures  have  been  prohibited,  that 
the  migration  of  the  flocks  might  not  be  interrupted;  in  some 
provinces  it  was  even  forbidden  to  convert  any  pasture  land  into 
tillage;  and  it  was  only  so  late  as  1788  that  individuals  occupy- 
ing lands  in  the  track  of  the  flocks,  were  authorized  to  inclose 
kitchen  gardens,  and  grounds  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  vines 
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and  seeds.  Estremadura  has  sufieied  particularly  from  this 
scourge.* 

Farms  diroughout  Spain  are  small,  with  hardly  ao  exception, 
and  the  farmers  are  in  a  state  of  unexampled  misery.  Notwith- 
standing the  lowness  of  rents,  and  the  cheapness  of  living, — for 
they  generally  live  worse  than  the  labourers  in  the  towns, — they 
are  unable  to  make  the  smallest  advances  on  account  of  their 
farming  operations,  and  are  obliged  to  raise  whatever  funds  they 
require  by  mortgaging  their  crops.  This  is  not  only  true  of  tillage 
farmers,  but  also  of  the  growers  of  oil  and  wine,  who  frequently 
cede  the  anticipated  produce  of  their  lands  for  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  its  value*  Farm-houses  are  rarely  seen,  except  along 
the  east  coast.  The  farmers  live  in  huts  of  the  meanest  con«> 
struction,  crowded  together  in  villages,  so  that  farm  buildings, 
often  so  expensive  in  other  countries,  cost  almost  nothing.  The 
operations  of  treading  (thrashing)  and  cleaning  the  com,  are  per- 
formed in  the  open  air,  and  the  grain  is  left  in  heaps  in  the  neld 
oDtil  it  can  be  sold.  The  corn  speculators  and  proprietors  of 
Castile  have  caves  (silos)  dug  in  the  rock  or  the  earth,  in  which 
the  grain  is  preserved  until  a  market  opens  for  it;  being  often 
kept  in  this  way  for  five  or  six  years  without  much  loss.  The 
implements  used  in  husbandry  are  of  the  rudest  description, 
especially  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
easily  cultivated.  In  Andalusia  and  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  soil  is  more  tenacious,  implements  of 
a  better  description  are  in  use,  but  they  are  still  very  rude  in- 
deed, compared  to  those  employed  in  Britain.  The  use  of  fatt- 
ners  is  nowhere  known  in  the  country;  but  they  have  been 
imported  from  England  into  a  few  of  the  sea^port  towns,  whence 
com  is  occasionally  shipped. 

Land  is  not  supposed  to  yield  the  proprietors  more  than  from 
li  to  2  per  cent.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate  the  rent 
of  land  by  the  English  acre,  from  the  great  uncertainty  and  ir- 
regularity of  the  measures.  The  term  fane^a  or fanegada,  is  used 
to  indicate  die  extent  of  arable  land  on  which  a  fanega,  or  90lbs. 
of  wheat  may  be  sown — an  extent  which  varies,  not  only  in  every 
province,  but  in  almost  every  village.  The  law,  indeed,  fixes  the 
fanegada  at  576  square  estadaUs,  and  the  estadal  at  12  square 
fiset  (Spanish,)  but  the  estadal  varies  from  5)  to  15  feet,  and  the 
fimega  from  100  to  625  square  estadales.  The  aranzada  is  also 
a  measure  used  for  estimating  vine  and  olive  lands.  It  is  fixed 
at  400  square  estadales,  but  varies  from  300  to  600.  In  some 
provinces  it  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  vine  or  olive  plants, 
but  this  valuation  is  not  more  regular  than  the  others,  varying 
from  60  to  500  plants.     The  traveller,  tries  in  vain  to  find  a 

*  Minano,  Diccronario  Gcugrafico,  &c.  loroe  iv.  p.  10^. 
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rule  by  which  he  may  compare  the  Spanish  tueasures,  practically 
in  use,  with  the  English  acre*  There  are  no  books  capable  of 
guiding  him,  and  the  best-informed  Spaniards  can  give  no  satis- 
factory information  on  the  subject.  In  Old  Castile  three  aran- 
zadas  of  vine  lands  pay,  on  an  average,  a  rent  of  1  fanega  of  wheat; 
and  wheat  lands  pay  from  1  to  l|  fanegas  the  fanegada.  ^Fhe 
average  value  of  a  fanega  of  wheat  is  3s.  6d.  Three  aranzadas 
yield  in  good  years  about  72  gallons  (Imperial)  of  wine,  worth 
405.  or  505. 

The  tenant  pays  tithe,  prtmicios,  frutos-civiles,  Sfc,  and  when 
these  are  deducted,  he  has  little  more  than  half  the  produce  left 
to  pay  rent  and  labour,  and  support  his  family.  Government, 
in  order  to  encourage  proprietors  to  cultivate  their  own  lands, 
relinquish  the  frutos-civiles,  or  tax  of  (i  per  cent,  of  the  produce, 
on  such  estates  as  are  farmed  by  the  owner.  In  Biscay  estates 
are  more  divided,  and  the  provincial  government  grants  a  portion 
of  the  reserved  land  to  every  applicant,  on  condition  of  his  build- 
ing a  house,  and  cultivating  a  certain  part  of  it.  The  rich  irri- 
gated lands  round  Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  are  let  in  very 
small  portions,  seldom  exceeding  10  acres,  but  often  not  more 
than  one  or  two.  They  yield  two,  three,  and  even  four  crops  in 
the  year,  principally  vegetables,  maize,  and  red  pepper;  and  are 
far  more  valuable  than  the  corn  lands  of  Andalusia  and  Castile. 
The  fanegada  lets,  according  to  circumstances,  at  from  1^. 
to  245. 

There  are  very  few  territorial  families  in  Spain  distinguished 
by  their  wealth.  Even  the  great  land-owners,  such  as  the  Dukes 
of  Medina-Celi,  Alba,  Altamira,  Ossuna,  Montellano,  Frias, 
Benavente,  Del  Infantado,  San  Carlos,  &c.  whose  rentals  are  said 
to  amount  to  from  500,000  to  a  million  of  dollars,  are  mostly  all 
embarrassed.  The  custom  of  the  country  compels  them  not  only 
to  keep  up  numerous  establishments,  but  to  support  all  the  do- 
mestics of  their  deceased  relations,  in  addition  to  an  army  of 
their  own;  at  the  same  time  that  it  prevents  theqi  from  employ- 
ing them  in  the  cultivation  or  improvement  of  their  estates. 
Thus  their  revenues  are  wasted  without  any  public  advantage, 
and  contribute  only  to  spread  a  taste  for  idleness. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  from  the  preceding  statements, 
that  the  farmers  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  enterprise  required 
to  undertake  an  improved  system  of  husbandry;  and  though  they 
had  both,  the  want  of  a  market  for  their  produce,  or  of  a  motive 
to  attempt  improvements,  would  hinder  them  from  being  made. 
In  the  greater  part  of  Spain  the  produce  of  the  soil,  even  with 
the  slovenly  culture  applied  to  it,  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  demands  of  the  people.  Canals  for  irrigation  are  more  wanted 
than  any  thing  else;  but  such  is  the  general  apathy  and  poverty. 
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that  no  advance  is  made  in  the  execution  of  useful  projects  of 
this  sort  planned  long  ago,  and  recommended  by  several  succes* 
sive  governments.  The  only  agricultural  improvements  worthy 
of  notice  have  taken  place  in  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  Navarre 
and  Arragon;  each  of  which  has  its  own  separate  administration 
and  laws,  and  where,  consequently,  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
government  is  less  felt.  The  public  charges  in  these  provinces 
are  also  much  lighter;  the  Arragonese  have  long  refused  to  pay 
full  tithes,  giving  only  a  portion  equal  to  ^'^  or  ^  of  the  pro- 
duce. Agriculture  lias  made  very  great  advances  in  the  Biscay 
provinces  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  Before  that  period, 
they  drew  more  than  half  their  supply  of  corn  from  Castile ;  but 
now  (1828)  their  production  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  equals 
their  consumption.  With  the  exception  of  the  plain  of  Vitoria, 
there  is  not  perhaps  another  plain  of  a  league  in  extent  in  the 
whole  province;  hence  their  system  of  husbandry  is  only  fit  for  a 
mountainous  country.  The  plough  is  but  little  used,  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  hoe  and  spade.  Every  inch 
of  arable  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roads  seems  to  be  carefully 
laboured.  The  produce  is  rye,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 
In  good  years  Navarre  exports  a  small  portion  of  its  produce. 
In  the  plains  of  Leon,  Castile,  and  Andalusia,  agriculture  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  There  is  no 
rotation  of  crops.  The  wheat  is  sown  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rains,  after  a  slight  ploughing.  On  the  banks  of  some  of 
the  rivers,  in  low  lands  and  round  villages  where  the  wells  are 
good,  beans  and  other  vegetables  are  cultivated,  and  occasionally 
maize.  The  latter,  however,  requires  too  much  water  to  succeed 
well  in  Castile.  It  is  a  rare  circumstance  to  find  even  a  single 
hovel  between  the  farm  villages,  which  in  Castile  are  from  one  to 
two  leagues  asunder;  but  in  Andalusia  the  traveller  frequently 
passes  over  from  10  to  20  miles  without  seeing  either.  The 
most  careful  cultivation  is  to  be  found  in  the  huertas  of  Granada, 
Murcia,  and  Valencia.  Their  extent  is  considerable;  and  the 
waters  of  the  Xenil,  the  Segura,  and  the  Xucar,  rarely  fail  of 
aflFording  a  sufficient  supply  for  their  irrigation.  These  are, 
therefore,  justly  looked  upon  as  the  gardens  of  Spain  and  pro- 
duce not  only  every  variety  of  fruits,  but  every  kind  of  vegetable 
and  plant  useful  either  as  food,  or  as  material  for  manufactures. 
The  mild  red  pepper,  cultivated  in  the  huerta  of  Murcia,  is 
celebrated  over  all  Spain,  and  forms  a  very  considerable  article 
of  trade  with  the  interior.  Rice  is  the  chief  produce  of  the 
huerta  of  Valencia.  Mulberries  are  extensively  cultivated  in 
them  both. 

There  are  several  societies  in  Spain,  assuming  the  title  of 
*' Friends  of  the  Country,"  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
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Mid  the  arts;  most  of  them  were  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
III.  and  were  warmly  patronized  by  Campomanes^  the  most  en«» 
lightened  minister  of  whom  Spain  has  to  boast,  and  by  Count 
Florida  Blanca.  Hitherto,  however,  they  seem  to  have  rendered 
but  little  service,  if  we  except  that  of  Maidrid,  to  whose  exertions 
the  publication  of  the  famous  Memoir  of  Jovellanos  (Reforme 
de  la  ley  Agraria  J  is  principally  to  be  ascribed. 

II.  Foreign  Com  Trade— Obstacles  to  the  transport  of  Grain 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast. -^In  1820  grain  and  flour  were  both 
allowed  to  be  freely  exported,  and  in  1823  this  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  all  productions,  (frutos)  Ae  growth  of  die  soil.  There 
IB  in  fac^  no  obstacle  whatever,  except  the  expense  of  carriage,  to' 
the  conveyance  of  ccmi  from  the  interior.  The  usual  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  transport  of  other  merchandize  are  diminished 
in  the  case  of  com  by  the  establishment  in  most  districts  of 
positos,*  or  public  granaries,  where  it  may  be  placed  until  it  can 
be  disposed  of,  or  forwarded  to  its  destination,  without  paying 
the  municipal  duties  of  die  towns.  But  in  order  better  to  under- 
atand  the  com  trade  of  Spain,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  short 
survey  of  the  different  provinces.  In  the  north  we  have  Gallicia, 
Afltufiaa,  port  of  Leon,  Santander,  the  Biscay  provinces,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which,  taken  one  with  another,  hardly 
produce  com  sufficient  JFor  their  own  consumption.  Arragon 
produces  more  than  it  consumes;  but  the  corn  district  being  in 
the  centre  of  that  kingdom,  the  canal  of  the  Ebro  enables  the 
produce  to  be  conveyed  with  so  much  facility  to  Catalonia,  that 
the  price  is  generally  hi^h.  The  northern  and  southern  divisions 
of  Arragon  are  mountainous,  and  import  com.  Catalonia  does 
not  in  deficient  years  produce  a  supply  for  more  than  half  its 
population.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia  exports  rice ;  but  both 
that  and  Murcia  import  wheat.  Of  the  central  provinces,  Cuen^a 
and  Guadalaxara  are  greatly  deficient,  and  Soria,  Segovia,  Avila, 
and  Madrid,  may  be  reckoned  as  producing  less  than  their  con- 
sumption. La  Mancha  produces  an  excess  in  favourable  seasons 
only,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Granada  and  Jaen  do  not  produce,  at 
ao  average,  com  equal  to  the  wants  of  their  inhabitants.  Thus 
we  have  only  a  part  of  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  Estremadura,  the 
western  part  of  Andalusia,  and  the  province  of  Toledo,  left  to 
furnish  an  extra  supply  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  other 
parts  of  Spain,  and  to  answer  the  demands  of  foreign  countries. 
Prices  in  different  districts  vary  according  to  their  productiveness, 

*  These  poritoi  or  granariei  were  originaUjr  eiublitlied  dariiig  the  r^ign  of  Charles 
in.  and  were  intended  to  serve  as  depots  in  which  the  farmers  were  obligfd  to  place 
a  certain  quantity  of  grain  as  a  resenre  against  seasons  of  scarcity.  Previously  to 
the  Freacb  invMbn  t^re  were  above  5000  of  these  etteblUhments  di$pef«ed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Wlien  a  scarcity  occurred ,  the  c^m  in  the  pontct  was 
sold  at  a  reduced  price,  and  the  money  given  to  the  farmers. 
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aiul  proximity  to  markets.  With  the  exception  of  Catalonia, 
Valencia,  and  Murcia*  cpm  is  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mules 
and  asses,  or  in  small  carts  drawn  by  oxen^  The  provinces  now 
mentioned  iofport  the  greater  part  pf  their  supplies  by  sea,  being 
too  distant  from  the  e»QrUng  provinces  to  admit  of  importation 
in  the  ordinary  way^  The  difference  of  price  ought,  one  should 
think,  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
road.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  quality  of  wheat 
varies  so  greatly,  that  in  some  markets  it  is  quoted  on  the  same 
day  at  \8s.  and  345.  a  quarter.  This  circumstance  renders  it 
impossible  to  trace  the  effect  of  contiguity  to  market  in  the 
monthly  quotations  of  prices  given  in  the  Madrid  Gazette^  The 
rate  of  carriage  is  ako  subject  to  perpetual  change  from  the 
greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  goods,  and  the  prospect  of  a  return 
load.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  may  be  calculated  at  from 
7s,  to  9s.  an  English  quarter,  for  a  distance  of  £o  leagues,  or  100 
English  miles.  Seville  is  almost  the  only  shipping  port  for  the 
exportation  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  kingdoms  of  Seville, 
Cordova,  and  Estremadura.  Cordova,  however,  yields  but  little. 
It  is  from  the  country  soutli  and  east  of  Seville,  that  the  finest 
gram  is  procured;  and  were  these  immense  and  fruitful  plaina 
properly  cultivated,  the  produqe  might  supply  all  Spain.  But 
the  population  is  so  9canty,  and  possesses  so  little  industry,  that 
the  price  of  wheat  is  there  generally  above  the  average  of  the  other 
agricultural  districts.  In  proportion  as  prices  advance  at  Seville, 
supplies  come  from  a  greater  distance,  from  the  plains  of  Badajos, 
and  even  from  Truxillo  and  Caceres.  Estremadura  occasionally 
finds  an  outlet  for  its  surplus  produce  in  Portugal,  the  price  of 
wheat  being  usually  much  higher  in  that  country;  but  its  firee 
introduction  is  prevented. 

The  kingdoms  of  Old  Castile  and  Leon  are  justly  considered 
the  grananes  of  Spain.  They  have  their  outlets  m  the  north 
by  various  ports  from  Gijon  to  St  Sebastian,  the  principal  being 
Santander  and  Bilbao-  The  provinces  of  Burgos  and  Palencia 
are  the  nearest  points  from  which  these  ports  get  way  con- 
siderable supply;  d)e  distance  b^ing  from  130  to  140  English 
miles  from  each.  The  elected  and  rich  campos,  which  ex<- 
tend  from  Logrono  to  Buigoe,  and  thence  on  each  side  of  the 
Ariaoza  and  Pisuerga,  and  along  the.  Canrion  and  numerous 
other  streamy  which  water,  the  provinces  of  Palepcia,  Valladolid 
and  Zamora,  yield  immense  quantities  of  wheat;  and  farther  to 
the  west  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Douro,  the  provinces  of 
Toro  and  Salamanca  may  be  considered  as .  forming  a  portion  of 
the  richest  wheat-country  in  Spain,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 
The  crop  is  o£ten  ao  abundant  for  a  series  of  years,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fields  at  a  distance  from  the  villages,  is  sometimes 
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allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground,  the  expense  of  coDveyiog  it  home 
being  considered  beyond  its  value !  It  was  calculated,  that  the 
accumulated  surplus  of  four  or  five  successive  years  of  good  crops 
in  the  silos  and  granaries  of  these  plains,  amounted  at  the  close 
of  the  harvest  of  last  year  (18£8)  to  6  millions  of  fanegas,  or 
1^  million  Winchester  quarters.  The  ordinary  cost  of  carriage 
does  not  exceed  that  already  mentioned,  viz.  78.  or  8s.  a  quarter 
for  every  100  miles,  but  the  means  of  transport  are  so  defective 
and  badly  organized,  that  when  any  extraordinary  demand  for 
exportation  takes  place,  the  rates  advance  enormously.  Thus 
in  September,  1828,  the  usual  price  was  75.  or  Ss>,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  extensive  demands  from  England  and  France,  it  rose 
two  months  after  to  14s.  and  ids.  per  quarter. 
•  The  roads  from  Medina  del  Campo  and  Rio  Seco,  Valla- 
dolid,  &€.  to  the  ports  are  pretty  good,  but  from  Salamanca 
and  Zamora  they  are  hardly  practicable  for  loaded  carts.  The 
ox-carts  carry  each  from  30  to  32  fanegas,  or  6^  quarters, 
a  stout  mule  2}  fanegas,  or  half  a  quarter.  There  are  a  few  wag- 
gons employed,  which  carry  from  90  to  100  fanegas,  (18  or  20 
quarters)  but  dieir  number  is  inconsiderable.  Taking  Burgos 
and  Palencia  as  the  two  central  points  whence  the  shipping 
ports  have  to  draw  their  supplies,  the  average  distance  is  about 
135  English  miles.  In  order  to  deliver  100,000  quarters 
monthly  in  these  ports,  5000  carts,  with  two  oxen  each,  would  be 
required;  making  the  journey  in  8 J  working  days,  including  all 
delays  for  loading,  discharging,  and  weighing,  as  well  as  for  re- 
pairsy  (the  carts  having  wooden  wheels  only,  and  subject  to  con- 
tinual accidents)  at  six  quarters  each  ...  90,000 
and  5000  mules  making  four  journies  per  month, 

with  half  a  quarter  each      -----     10,000 

Total  per  month   100,000 

To  keep  Palencia  and  Burgos  constantly  supplied,  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  carts  and  mules  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  grain  from  the  more  distant  places;  and  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  such  a  number  of  carts,  oxen,  and  mules,  could 
be  procured  in  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  even  allow- 
ing that  every  other  kind  of  commerce  were  abandoned  for  the 
time.  Perhaps,  by  a  very  great  effort,  50,000  or  60,000  quarters 
might  be  delivered  monthly  in  the  ports  of  Gijon,  Bilbao,  and 
Santander;  but  when  we  allow  for  the  carriers  required  to  con- 
duct the  other  business  of  the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
this  would  demand  more  exertion  than  could  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances be  accomplished.  And  in  confirmation  of  what  has 
now  been  stated,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  during  last  Januafy, 
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when  die  greatest  activity  prevailed  in  the  conveyance  of  wheat  on 
account  of  the  exports  to  England^  about  SOOO  fanegas  were  daily 
delivered  in  Bilbao  from  the  interior^  being  at  the  rate  of  about 
18,000  quarters  a  month,  working  on  Sundays. 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  prices  of  the  various  sorts  of  corn« 
and  of  wine,  and  oil,  for  the  year  ending  with  August,  1828,  deduced 
from  the  official  returns  published  in  the  Madrid  Gaiette. 

Table  of  the  average  prices  of  Com^  S^c.  in  the  various  Provinces  of 
Spaifi,  during  the  year  from  Sept.  1827  to  Sept.  1828. 
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The  Arrieros,  (carriers,  or  muleteers,)  have  long  been  ncctM^ 
tomed  to  travel  only  on  ceitaiin  road»,  and  hardly  any  reward  ynW 
tempt  them  to  go  out  of  their  beat.  On  this  accoant  com  from 
the  interior  has  usually  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  three  or  four 
times  before  it  rearches  its  destination.  The  boneaty  of  the  car- 
riers and  muleteers  is  put  to  the  proof  every  day,  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  say,  that  goods  entrusted  to  them  are  very  rarely  lost; 
though  between  distant  places  packages  frequently  pass  through 
the  hands  of  six  or  eight  different  carriers,  without  any  receipt  or 
road  bill.  The  caniers  are  also  the  travelling  merchants  of  the . 
country,  supplying  the  markets  of  the  interior  with  every  kind  of 
produce  in  demand.  In  Spain  there  are  no  extensive  com  mer- 
chants as  in  England  and  other  countries,  whose  operations,  being 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  tend  to  equalize  prices  throughout 
the  country,  and  from  one  season  to  another.  The  Arrieros 
engross  this  branch  of  commerce,  contenting  themselves  with « 
moderate  remuneration  for  the  mules  and  servants  employed. 
The  merchants  in  the  seaports  speculate  only  on  exportation  to 
other  countries,  rapely  on  sades  in  the  interior.  The  Arrieros, 
with  their  servants  and  families,  living  entirely  by  this  petty  traffic 
and  the  conveyance  of  goodsi  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
entire  populatidn. 

III.  State  of  the  Roads-^ Provision  for  their  repair  and  con- 
Urnction — Camtb. — The  caminos  reaUz,  or  king's  highways,  are 
not  numerous  in  Spain,  nor  are  they  all  kept  in  good  repair. 
Taking  Madrid  as  a  point  of  departure,  there  are  two  good  roads 
to  Burgos,  one  passing  through  Valladolid,  and  the  other  through 
Arandade  Douro.  From  Burgos  the  road  is  continued  by  Vitoria 
and  Irun  to  France.  Both  these  roads  are  iu  tolerable  repair; 
even  the  line  from  Burgos  to  France,  taking  into  account  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes. 
From  Valladolid  an  excellent  new  road  has  been  made  by  Pa- 
lencia  and  Reynoaa  to  Santander.     There  are  two   roads  to 

nensaresA  and  money  used  in  it;  many  proyinces  either  send  no  retam  or  do  so  terj 
irtegoJai'ly  ;  Uie  prices  vtiy  very  materiaUy  in  different  towns  in  the  aanae  t>rDyince. 
Some  of  die  returns  indode  the  Alcabala,  or  gate  duty,  and  others  do  not:  and  the 
Castilian  arri^  vidfan^a  vary  from  2  to  7  per  cent,  in  different  provinces.  For  these 
reasons  an  accurate  table  of  prices  cannot  be  obtained.  Whenever  two  pricei  were 
stated  in  the  returns,  the  highat  has  been  chosen  09  indicating  the  finest  quality. 

Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  maize,  and  garbanzos,  are  all  reduced  to  the  Cfl^Ulian 
fanega,  of  wtiich  ftve  are  nearly  equaJ  to  an  English  quarter.  The  prices  *re  stated  \n 
reals  vellon,  and  consequently  represent  pretty  nearly  thUUngi  tterling  per  fuorter. 

Rice  is  sold  by  the  arroba  of  $5^  English  lbs.  Wine  aJso  pot  «rroba  of,  equal  to 
S|  Imperial  gallons ;  oil  per  arroba,  equal  to  S}  Imperial  gallons. 

The  prices  of  the  diiftrent  kinds  of  produce  given  in  the  above  table  mre  couatderrd 
>  below  tiie  average  of  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
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Bilbao,  one  fay  Miranda  and  another  by  Vitoria.  To  the  north- 
west there  is  a  eamino  real,  through  Gallicia  to  Coranna  and 
Fenrol,  but  in  auch  a  state  of  disrepair  as  to  be  impassable  in 
mwnerons  places  for  loaded  carriages  or  carts;  but  attempts  are 
now  making  to  improve  it.  There  Ls  only  one  eamino  real  lead* 
ing  to  Estremadura^  and  that  is  in  so  bad  a  state  that  it  has  been 
hitherto  found  impossible  to  establish  a  stage  coach  upon  it;  but 
operations  are  now  in  progress  upon  this  road  also,  and  it  is  ex** 
pected  that  in  the  course  of  this  year  a  diligence  will  be  set  on 
foot  between  Madrid  and  Badajos.  To  the  soudi  there  is  only 
oner  aunino  real  over  the  Sierra  Morena  to  Seville,  through 
Aftdujar  and  Cordova.  The  whole  line  is  in  a  pretty  good  state; 
but  the  portion  from  Seville  to  Cadiz  is  not  upon  the  same  foot* 
lag  as  the  rest« 

There  are  two  great  roads  from  Madrid  to  the  east^  one 
through  tlie  province  of  Cuen^a  to  Valencia;  but  it  has  long 
been  in  such  a  wretched  state  as  to  be  entirely  abandoned  to  the 
muleteers  and  ox-carts  of  the  villages.  The  other,  which  is  in 
a  better  condition,  goes  far  to  the  south  of  the  direct  line,  passing 
through  Albacete  and  Almanza  in  Murcia.  This  is  the  route  of 
the  diligence  to  Valencia  and  Barcelona,  and  of  the  heavy  wag* 
gons  for  these  cities.  The  direct  line  to  Barcelona  is  by  Guaria* 
laxara  and  Saragossa ;  but  although  there  is  a  eamino  rial  in  this 
directaon,  it  is  in  such  a  state  as  not  to  admit  of  carriages  travel- 
ling beyond  a  walking  pace,  nor  of  the  passage  of  loaded  waggons; 

In  Catalonia  the  roads  are  comparatively  numerous  and  excel- 
lent, and  diere  are  stage  coaches  between  most  towns  of  conse- 
quence. The  road  from  Saragossa  to  Barcelona  has  lately  been 
put  into  better  repair,  and  a  diligence  was  established  upon  it  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

In  some  places  lines  of  road  of  some  leagues  in  length  have 
been  completed  many  years  ago;  but  they  are  nearly  useless^  in 
consequence  of  the  original  pkms  having  been  abandoned  from 
want  of  funds  and  industry.  The  other  roads  which  are  traced 
upon  the  map  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. — 1st.  Roads 
which  have  originally  been  made  and  covered  with  road  metal, 
ftdly.  Roads  across  the  plains  and  through  the  vallies,  formed  by 
ifae  tracks  of  the  country  carts,  and  which  have  only,  in  a  few 
places,  been  artificially  constructed.  And  3dly.  The  mule  roadi 
or  paths,  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  mules  travelling  over  the  raoun- 
tains  during  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  first  class  have  almost  all  been  neglected,  and  are  with 
difficulty  passable  by  light-loaded  carts.  The  second  being  to«- 
tally  without  bridges,  aie  rendered  impassable  by  the  rains.     The 
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third  are  numerous,  and  are  well  adapted  for  traversing  the  moun- 
tainous ridges  which,  crossing  the  country  in  every  direction, 
render  all  conveyance  by  carts  or  waggons  difficult,  and  often 
impossible.  The .  course  of  tliese  roads,  through  mountainous 
ranges,  involves  the  necessity  of  crossing  many  torrents;  ^nd  in 
numerous  instances,  indeed,  the  road,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  lies  in 
the  bed  of  the  torrent.  Hence,  during  the  rainy  season,  ijhey  are 
very  dangerous  and  are  subject  to  much  interruption. 

A  new  road  has  very  lately  been  completed  between  Leon  and 
Gijon,  not,  however^  without  having  experienced  the  most  deter-r 
mined  opposition  from  the  land-owners  of  the  Asturias^  who 
dreaded  the  facility  which  it  would  give  to  the  introduction  of  the 
cheaper  corn  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  the  consequent  deteriora- 
tion of  the  value  of  their  estates.  The  portion  of  this  road  in- 
tended to  connect  Leon  with  Valladolid  is  not  yet  completed, 
llie  road  already  mentioned,  through  Cuenga  to  Valencia,  is  at 
present  under  repair,  and  is  expected  to  be  opened  ih  the,  course 
of  two  or  three  years. 

The  revenue  applicable  to  the  constructiou  and  repair  of^the 
roads  is  derived,  )st,  from  chains  or  toll  gates;  and  2dly,  from 
local  taxes.  Upon  all  the  practicable  roads,  tolls  are  established 
at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  English  miles.  They  are  farmed 
in  the  same  way  as  in  England.  Ihe  tolls  levied  vary  spmewhat 
in  some  of  the  provinces;  but  the  following  may  be  considered 
as  near  the  average : — 

Carriages  and  waggons  with  fbur  wheels,  ^  (faiHung). 
Ditto  ditto  two  ditto,  -^th  ti  a  penny. 

Each  horse  or  mule  pays  in  addition,  ^  to  |ths  of  a  penny^ 
Each  single  horse  or  mul^  the  same. 
A  pair  ofoxen  in  a  cart,  1  Jtf.  to2d.       . 

It  is  believed  that  government  derives  a  greater  revenue  from 
the^  tolls  than  it  expends  upon  the  roads.  The  local  tax  ia.onl^ 
levied  in  such  provinces  as  are  traversed  by  new  roads,  aifd  i$ 
paid  either  by  an  additional  postage  on  letters,  or  by  an  additional 
duty  on  wine,  oil,  and  other  articles  consumed  in  towaf  and  vil- 
lages. Sometimes  both  are  levied.  The  principal  lines  of  rda^ 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Board  estabhstied  iii  Madrid^ 
Idider  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Finance^  It  directs  re- 
pairs, upon  reports  made  to  it  by  the  diiTereut  provincial  intend^ 
ants  and  postmasters.  The  ioteudants  are  charged  with  the  reco^ 
very  of  the  toll  dues  and  taxes.  No  funds  seem  to  be  appropriated 
to  roads  of  the  second  and  third  class,  although  small  sums' are 
levied  from  travellers  upon  them.    The  general  board  has  pub* 
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Itthed  abstracts  of  its  operations  during  jthe  years  18£6  and  ]8d7» 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  sum  expended  in  18^0  in  repairing 
and  improving  3,100  miles  of  old  road  and  17  bridges,,  and  in 
constructing  and  repairing  1 75  miles  of  new  road  and  1 8  bridges, 
was  i^^,400.    In  1827  <£89,<240  were  expended. 

I^othingy  perhaps,  can  more  strikingly  evince  the  backward 
state  of  Spam,  as  to  the  means  of  internal  communication,  than 
this  return.  Though  about  three-and-a-half  times  as  large  as 
^gljmd,.  the  outlay  on  account  of  old  and  new  roads  does  not 
certa^n)y  amount  to  OHe-twentieth  part  of  the  sums  expended  for 
the  same  objects  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom! 

Ii^  Biscay^  and  Navarre  the  roads  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  tbe  , provincial  administration;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
moi|B  numerous,  better  constructed,  and  more  carefully,  managed 
diap  In  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  merchants  of  Bilbao,  San 
Setrastian,  &<;•  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
the'  roads  in  their  vicinity,  having,  in  the  first  instance,  raised  the 
funds  by  shares,  the  whole  of  which  were  afterwards  bought  up 
by  the  depuUition^  or  junta  of  the  province. 

li^e  subject  of  canals  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
interoni  commui^ication.  No  country  in  Europe  experiences  the 
want  qf  this  means  of  transport  more  than  Spain,  and  looking  at 
)be  map  merely,  one  would  suppose,  that  in  none  were  there 
greater  facilities  for  the  construction  of,  canals.  But  the  nature 
of  the  countiy,  the  imbecility  of  the  government,  and  the  ignorance 
and  poverty  of  the  people,  oppose  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to 
their  foroit^on.  Still,  however,  some  advances  have  been  made; 
and  the  goverament  of  Ferdinand  may,  in  this  respect,  be  advant- 
ageourfy  oontftasted  with  that  of  Charles  II.  During  the  reign  of 
the  latter,  a  company  of  Dutch  contractors  offered  to  render  the 
Mansaiiares  navigable  from  Madrid  to  where  it  falls  into  the 
Taipis,  and  the  latter  from  that  point  to  Lisbon.,  prpvided  tbey 
were  allowed  to  levy  a  duty  for  a  certain  number  of  y^.ars  on  the 
gopds  conveyed  by  this  channel.  The  council  of  Castile  took 
2i^,  proposal  into  their  serious  consideration,  and  after  maturely 
weighing  it,  pronounced  the  singular  decision,  "  That  if  it  had 

E leased  God  that  these  two  rivers  should  have  been  navigable, 
e  would  not  have  wanted  huinan  assistance  to  have  made  them 
such ;  but,  as  he  has  not  done  it,  it  is  plain  he  did  not  think  it 
proper  that  it  should  be  done.  To  attempt  it,  therefore,  would 
be,  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his  providence,  and  to  mend  the 
ionperfections  which  he  designedly  left  in  his  works.'^*^  ^ 

.  —       ■   1   ■ ■    -* 
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But  siich  undertakings  are  no  longer  Idoked  upon  as  sinful; 
and  many  have  been  projected  since  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty^  though  few  have  been  completed.  The  canal  of  the 
£bro  is  the  only  one  at  present  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  useful 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  and  navigation;  but  it  is  only  par*- 
tially  completed,  and  during  dry  seasons  it  suffers  from  the  mint 
of  water.  The  most  important  project  of  this  sort  at  present  on 
foot  is  the  canal  of  Castile.  Its  main  branch  is  intended  to  fay 
open  the  country  between  the  Douro  and  Reynosa,  and  facilitate 
the  transport  of  grain  from  the  eampos  of  Castile.  It  passes  by 
Valladolid,  Palencia,  and  Aguilar  del  Campos;  a  small  part  of  it 
has  been  executed  and  is  now  in  operation.  A  branch  of  this 
canal  is  to  penetrate  to  Rio  Seco,  whilst  another  is  intended  to 
extend  to  Burgos.  The  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  deep 
channels  of  the  rivers  intended  to  feed  it,  (the  Canrion,  Pisuerga, 
and  Arlanza,)  oppose  serious  obstacles  to  its  completion.  The 
king  has  lately  charged  a  company,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
captain-general  of  Castile,  with  the  execution  of  this  undertaking; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  late  extraordinary  exportation  of  grain 
for  England  and  France,  the  advantages  of  which  it  has  been 
productive,  and  the  prospects  which  it  opens,  will  afford  facilities 
for  the  arrangements  and  operations  of  the  Company,  which  it 
could  not  have  met  with  at  any  other  period.  Another  com* 
pany  has  undertaken,  what  the  Dutch  contractors  formerly 
offered,  to  render  the  Tagus  navigable  from  Aranjuez  to  Lisbon, 
the  free  navigation  of  this  river  having  been  stipulated  at  the  con* 
gress  of  Vienna.  It  proposes  to  establish  steam-boats  of  a  small 
draft  of  water  upon  it,  and  anticipates  the  completion  of  the  plan 
in  about  two  years. 

The  Guadalquivir  was  once,  it  is  said,  navigable^  for  fiat-bot- 
tomed vessels,  as  far  as  Cordova;  at  present  vessels  only  reach 
Seville.  The  floods  to  which  this  river  is  subject — the  waters 
suddenly  rising  sometimes  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  perpendicu- 
lar height,  must,  it  is  to  be  feared,  nullify  any  attempts  to  render 
it  navigable.  There  are,  however,  several  projects  of  this  sort 
on  foot;  but  none  of  them  is  likely  to  be  speedily  executed. 

IV*  Population. — In  most  of  the  seaport  towns  there  has  of 
late  years  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  buildings  and  an 
increase  of  population.  In  the  northern  provinces  the  houses  are 
at  present  fully  occupied,  and  rents  have  advanced  considerably. 
In  passing  through  Old  and  New  Castile,  Andalusia,  &c.  the 
traveller  is  apt  to  suppose  that  the  population  is  decreasing, 
even  where  it  is,  perhaps,  increasing  with  considerable  rapidity. 
This  arises  from  the  circumstaiKe  of  the  houses  being  chiefly 
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boilt  of  sun-dried  bricks^  ¥rhich  last  only  a  few  years,  so  that  the 
villages  have  a  ruinous  appearance,  a^d  seem  to  be  half  deserted. 
la  Madrid  and  Valladolid  rents  Are  low;  hut  this  19  not  so  much 
a  proof  of  a  diminution  of  population,  as  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people.  In  Seville  and  Valencia,  which  are  surrounded  by  walls, 
an  increase  of  population  would  be  speedily  felt;,  and  would 
caase  a  demand  for  houses  and  a  rise  of  rents.  But  rants  in  both 
these  cities  are  low«  and  there  are  numerous  houses  to  let.  In 
Granada  there  i&an  evident  improvemeat. In  the. streets  and  build- 
ings. The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  indeed,  «nd  of  Granada  in 
general,  are  distinguished  for  their  industry;  and  in  conseq|uence 
above  400,000  individuals  have  been  added  to  the  population  of 
the  province  since  1788,  being  an  increase  of  about  two-thirds 
the  number  then  existing  in  it.    The  increase  in  Valencia  and 

Catalonia  has  been  similar. ...  

But  independently  altogether  of  the  conclusions  to  which  an 
individual  may  come  in  travelling  through  the  country,  or  of  the 
returns  as  to.  particular  provinces,  there,  is.  the  best,  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  population  of  Spain  has  increased  very  considerably 
during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  ye^rs,  and  particularly  since  the  peace 
of  18  J  5.  According  to  a  census  made  by  order  of  govern- 
ment in  1787 -and  1788,  the  population  of  Spain  amounted  to 
]0/)43,968.  A  census  was  agdn  taken  in  1797,  when  it  was 
found  to  aqiount  to  10,541^221,.  It  is,  hawe.v.er».  .belii^ved  that 
the  numbers  given  in  this  t;ensus  are  underrated;  for>  fus  certain 
taxes  affect  corporations  and  districts  of  the  country  proportionally 
to  Ae  number  of  inhabitants,  it  was  for  their  interest  to  make 
defective  returns.  In  1821,  the  Cortes  made  an  effort  to  obtain 
authentic  accounts  of  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which  they  esti- 
mated at  dhout  11}  millions;  but  very  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  the  returns  made  tp  them.  More  recently,  however, 
diis  subject  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Doctor  Minano, 
in  the  article  EspahOf  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Dkcionario 
Geo^qfico,  S^c  de  Espana  y  Portugal.  Having  obtained  many 
<»igmal  documents,  and  compared  together  the  official  returns  as 
deduced  from  conscription  lists,  tax  tables,  8Cc.  Minano  estimated 
the  population  of  Spain  in  1826,  at  13,732,172.  We  prefer, 
however,  subjoining  the  following  estimate  of  the  population  in 
1827,  as  given  in  Hassel's  Historical  and  Statistical  Almanack 
for  the  present  year;  the  character  of  the  compiler  warranting  the 
ooBcliMion  that  it  is  the  most  correct  hitherto  published. 
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InhkUttnts. ' 


<  480,SO8; 

38^,577, 
»57,«10. 


Kingdoms  and  Qeiman 

Provinces.  Sq,uare  Miles. 

Madrid 61.88... 

Toledb ; 41«.86... 

Gqadalinara 9L60... 

Cuen9a • 531.61 . . . 

LaMancha  '.. 334.96... 

Bnrgds 361.1S <6tl,7«t 

Soria 191.81 467,537.... 

Segpvia 163.1S f21,379.... 

Avlla K0.93 153,479.... 

Leon 177.58.. 311,755.... 

Palenda 81.56 153,48t.».» 

Toit» 9«.81 1«6,581.... 

VaUadolid 152.44 S43,607.... 

Zamom 74.81 9t8tl.... 

Salamanca 964.94 S7S.9a<.... 

Asturias 173.45 464,565. . . . 

Galicla 748.10... 1,585,419.... 

Esiraroodtira 074.33 556,780.... 

Seville 4S3      970,087.... 

Cordova 195.75 327,«56....' 

Jaen «09.«5 t76,905.... 

Granada    459.81 1,097,003.... 

MoftU 370.69 493.199.... 

Arragon 693      856,«19,... 

Valencia    361.59 1,955,095 

Majorca,  Minorca,  &c . . . .     89.69 949,893. . . . 

Catabnia 573.90 1,116,461.^». 

Navarre 115.31 988,944.... 

Biscay    59.63 144,875.... 

Gnipnscoa 99.95 135.838 . .  • . 

Alava.. 50  91 99,8(17.... 


Inhabitants  to 

a  Square  Mile, 

997,819 ^  at  an   average 


Totals.  8,446.90 


13,953,959 


of'  the* 
kii%do 


1 1 


...,.1659 


Minano^s  estimate  for  1896,  was, 

Laj  lahaMfanta <15,49Q4a8 

Clergy 197,346 

Soldiers 100,739 

Sailors I * 14,064 

""  "Hi  ■ 

18,739,179 


The  actual  population  of  Spain  maj  consequenUj  be  leaM- 
in^fed  at  rather  more  ihsua  fourteen  millions.* 

Tb«  iocreage  during   the  present  century  cannot  be  <;(HQ- 


*  It  la  singalar  that  M.  Labofde  %\aM  not,  when  tieating  of  tlie  p^pafarthN^  ^f 
S|iaii^  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  bis  work,  peblished  in  the  cppr^e  of  the 
present  year,  have  said  one  word  as  to  the  account  of  the  population  now  hid  before 
the  reader.  Even  if  be  had  not  seen  the  work  of  Minano,  he  might  have  learned  front 
the  tables  published  by  M.  Baibi,  that  the  population  was  very  little,  if  snythfaig,  alider 
14,000,000.  M.  Laborde,  however,  reckons  it  only  at  19,000,000,  and  the  deUiled 
stanement  wbieh  he  has  pubHsbed,  earries  it  only  to  10,730,000.  This  it  most  be  con. 
leased  is  a  very  slovenly  and  careless  mode  of  proeeeding. 
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poted  ftt  less  than  three  millions,  being  about  a  fourth  of  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  in  1800.  And  the  fact  of  so  consi- 
derable an  increase  hairing  taken  place,  notwithstanding  the 
almost  iasaperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  eyerj  sort  of  industry, 
the  multiplied  abuses  ,which  infect  every  department  of  the 
public  economy,  and  the  spoliations  incident  to  a  prolonged 
and  bloody  contest,  proves  how  rapidly  Spain  would  advance, 
were  she  subjected  to  a  government  strong  enough  to  enforce 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  enlightened  enough. to  put 
down  flagrant  abuses,  and  to  release  industry  from  the  trammels 
and  burdens  by  which  it  is  weighed  down. 

Don  Antonio  de  Capmany  has  the  merit  of  having  clearly 
demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  die  often  repeated  statements  with 
respect  to  the  immense  population,  and  flourishing  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  Spain,  m  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Philip  IL  He  has  shown, 
from  contemporary  authorities,  that  at  the  period  when  Spain  is 
said  to  have  been  most  populous,  she  was  very  often  subject  to 
the  most  dreadful  famines,  and  that  there  was  then  the  same  con- 
stant complaint  with  respect  to  the  idleness  of  the  people  and 
the  miserable  state  of  agriculture  that  there  is  in  our  own  days> 
It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  both  industry  and  population  declined 
during  the  reigns  of  Philip  III.  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  H.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  the  progress  of  Spain,  since  the  accession 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  1701,  and  particularly  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.  has  been  more  than  equal  to  her  previous 
dedioe,t  and  that  were  she  now  subjected  to  a  vigorous  govern- 
ment like  that  of  Charles  V*  she  would  be  capable  of  greater  ex- 
ertisna  than  those  which  distinguished  her  in  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  her  history.  The  truth  is,  that  Spain  has  sunk  to  her 
pr^iU  state  of  utter  insignificance,  not  because  she  has  absolutely 
declined,  but  because  sne  has  not  made  the  same  progress  as 
otbers.  The  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  ignorance  of  her  govern- 
ment, and  her  vicious  institutions,  have  gone  far  to  extinguish 
every  germ  of  improvement,  and  have  held  her  in  a  comparatively 
atationary  state,  while  all  her  neighbours  have  been  making 
fmidigious  advances.  Look  at  the  immeasurable  difference  be- 
tween the  England  of  this  day  and  the  England  of  the  age  of 
Qoeeo  Elizabeth  I  Had  the  latter  beeii  as  powerful  as  George  IV. 
we  apprehend  she  would  have  looked  upon  the  armadas  and 

*  See  the  Quettiooet  CriUc«&  of  Doa  Antonio  de  Capnian7<--pp.  1  ^7& 

t  Sc»  the  SopplementBl  Volume  tdded  by  Don  Andres  Muriel  to  the  French  Tran*- 

lalioak  of  Goie'e  Memoin  of  the  Speniih  Princes  of  the  House  of  Boorboo*  particuhtfl j 

tbe  CM^Hi  AfiMiic  of  Connt  fMda  Btence. 
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manifestos  of  PbiHp  II.  with  about  aa  much  contitapt  as  Ive- 
sbould  look  upon  those  of  his  imbecile  successor  Ferdinand. 

V.  Taxes. — The  alcabala  in  its  original  form  of  ten  or  four- 
teen per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  every  article  consumed  in  the 
towns  and  villages  no  longer  exists,  being  now  paid  in  the  shape 
of  gate  duties  or  octroU  (derechos  de  puerias).  These  duties 
are  levied  upon  the  same  articles^  and  the  amount  of  duty  <m 
each  has  been  varied  actording  to  circumstances;  in  a  few  in- 
stances it  has  been  diminished,  but  in  the  greater  number  much 
increased.  The  same  duties  are  not  imposed  in  the  different 
towns;  almost  every  one  having  a  peculiar  rate  for  itself.  In  ge^ 
neral  the  rate  is  fixed  by  the  aytmtamietito  or  council  of  the 
town;  but  his  majesty's  approbation  is  necessary  before  it  can* 
be  carried  into  execution.  Most  foreign  manufactured  goods 
pay  about  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  some  as  much  as  sixty. 
Wme  pays  a  duty  which  in  many  places  is  equal  to  cent,  per 
cent,  upon  its  value;  and  oil  from  thirty  to  seventy  percent. 
The  alcabala  presses  severely  on  every  class,  but  chiefly  on  the 
poor,  and  is  the  object  of  universal  complaint.  The  ayuntanUetiio 
receives  a  certain  per  centage  upon  the  amount  collected  at  the 
gate  of  the  town  for  local  objects;  the  rest  goes  into  the  Royal 
Treasury.  In  small  villages  it  is  levied  only  on  necessaries, 
as  meat,  fowls,  eggs,  oil,  corn,  8co.  In  towns  whidi  are  -not 
walled,  or  have  no  gates,  a  tax  called  the  equivalente  is  levied, 
that  is,  the  inhabitants  are  assessed  in  such  a  sum  as  the  alcabala 
would  probably  produce,  calculating  from  the  revenue  afforded 
by  other  towns  of  the  same  size.  The  alcalde  and  ayflntamietilo^ 
are  responsible  for  its  payment,  and  they  divide  the  sum  veity 
arbitrarily  amongst  the  householders,  according  to  their  estimate; 
(influenced,  of  course,  by  every  sort  of  partiality,)  of  the  prodncta 
each  ought  to  consume. 

Next  to  the  alcabala,  tithe  is  the  most  oppressive  tax  in  Spain, 
and  the  most  complained  of.  Formerly  it  was  exacted  wiih 
the  greatest  rigour,  ikud  from  articles  (aofldngst  odiers  from  #m 
malas  mugeres,  de  lo  que  ganan  eon  su  cuerpo — Ley  de  partide. 
5rd  tit.  20,  part  2,)  which  might  have  been  considered  beyond  the 
reach  of  clerical  rapacity.  Seiior  Ai^uelles  estimates  die  value 
of  the  tithe  at  600  millions  of  reals;  and  according  to  treasuty 
documents  it  amounted  in  1808  to  620  millions.  In  1640,  how- 
ever, it  was  estimated  by  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject,  at  only  335,694,000;  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  this  estimate  was  as  much  below  the  truth  as  the  former  was 
probably  above  it.  The  clergy,  as  will  be  immediately  sjeen,  do 
not  get  the  whole  of  this  revenue — perhaps,  hardly  the  half  of  it. 
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The  public  taxes  may  be  divided  into  two  ciasaes,  those  which 
affect  the  laity,  and  those  which  affect  the  clergy  only.  Amongst 
the  direct  taxes  on  the  former  are  the — 

Fruias  dviles.    Six  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  all  rented  lands. 

Medins  Annatas*  The  first  half-years  rental  of  all  entailed 
hods  on  the  accession  of  the  heir. 

Lanzas.  A  composition  tax  in  lieu  of  the  troops  which  the 
nobles  and  mayorazos  were  formerly  bound  to  furnish. 

Subsidio  del  commercio.  A  tax  of  100^000/.  levied  upon  the 
merchants.  The  finance  minister  fixes  the  proportion  which 
each  intendancy  must  pay.  The  intendants  then  fix  the  propor- 
tion payable  by  each  town;  and  the  ayuntamientos  assess  the 
individuals.  It  is  so  unequally  divided,  that  merchants  of  the 
first  class  pay  40/.  in  some  towns,  and  only  20/.  in  others*  It  ia 
generally  believed  that  the  amount  really  levied  under  pretence 
of  this  tax  ia  doable  the  nominal  amount;  there  being  no  means 
of  checking  the  misconduct  of  the  ofBcers. 

The  bulk  of  the  taxes  on  the  laity  is  divided  into  two  great 
dasaes — ^tfae  rentas  generates  and  the  rentas  provindales.  The 
former  are  collected  throughout  all  Spain,  with  the  exceptioi^  of 
Biscay.  They  include  the  revenue  derived  from  the  post-office, 
the  stamp  duties,  customs,  &c.  together  with  the  royal  moao- 
polies  of  salt,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder.  The  rentas  provmciales 
aie  collected  only  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Castile,  and  do  not,  therefore,  affect  .either  Biscay*  Navarre, 
Catalonia,  Arragon,  or  Valencia,  which  have  peculiar  and  leas 
burdensome  taxes.  The  alcabala.is  included  under  tliis  deno- 
mination, as  is  the  hearth  tax  and  many  others.  During  the  five 
years  lirom  1814  to  1816,  the  provincial,  rents  produced,  at  ap 
average,  M2,d67>018  reals  a  year. 

The  tax  denominated  pqja  y  utenstlio,  ij^  app^opriatied  to  the 
support  of  the  army.  Previously. to  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces  in  whu:li  the.  troops  were 
foaitered,  were  obliged  to  furioish  them  gratuitously  with  various 
articles  of  subsistence.  But  in  1719i  this  was  changed  into  a 
money  contribution,  at  certain  specified  rates  for  officers  and 
men*  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  uiyust  and  unequal  than 
tbis  tax,  for  it  imposes  a  heavy  burden  on  £e  places  where  troops 
are  statiooed,  from  which  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  though 
perhaps  richer,  where  they  are  not,  are  entirely  exempted. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  tobacco  and  salt  monopolies  is 
very  considerable.  Every  one  is  allowed  to  buy  any  quantity 
of  tobacco  he  chooses,  provided  he  buys  it  in  the  government 
esiancos:    but  salt  is  the  subject  of  assessment.    The  intend- 
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ant  fixes  the  consumption  which  ought  to  take  place  in  every 
town  under  his  charge,  and  the  total  quantities  are  delivered  to 
the  alcaldes,  who  fix  the  specific  quantity  for  which  each  indi- 
vidual must  pay,  whether  he  use  it  or  not.  The  landown^-s, 
farmers,  8cc.  are  charged  with  a  quantity  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  individuals  in  their  employment,  and  the  cattle  and 
sheep  which  they  possess. 

The  provinces  of  Navarre  and  Biscay,  and  some  others,  pui^ 
chase  by  an  annual  contribution,  which  does  not  amount  to  above 
160,000/.  an  exemption  from  a  number  of  petty  taxes.  The 
cruzado,  or  bull  granting  permission  to  eat  meat  on  Fridays  and 
four  days  every  week  during  Lent,  is  in  general  demand  alt 
over  the  kingdom^  and  is  supposed  to  yield  from  300,000  to 
500,000/. 

The  contributions  of  the  Clergy  are 
The  SubsidiOf  or  voluntary  gift  of  100 fiOOl  annually. 
The  Excusado,  or  tithe  of  the  tenth  house  or  fanoi  originaHy 
appropriated    for    building  and  repairing  churches.      Pope 
Pius  V.  allowed  Philip  II.  to  apply  the  produce  of  tliis  tax 
to  his  wars  against  the  infidels.     It  is  now  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  state.     The  King  has  the  choice  of  the 
honses  or  farms,  and  naturally  selects  the  most  valuable,  the 
tithes  being  paid  to  a  revenue  officer  instead  of  the  curate. 
.   TbiM  tenth  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  ^th  or  4-th  of  all 

the  tithes  of  the  parish. 
The  Tercias  Reales  is  a  tax  of  two-ninths  of  the  tithes  received 
by  the  clergy ;  this  tax,  or  King^s  diare  of  the  tithes,  has  existed 
from  a  very  remote  epoch. 
The  Noteno.    Another  ninth  part  of  the  tithes  annually  paid 
to  the  clergy.     This  portion  was  originally  placed  at  the  dia^ 
'   posal  of  the  Pope,  but  has  been  appropriated  by  the  King. 
The  N^ales.    Tithes  on  land  newly  brought  into  cultivatioii.    • 
The  DiezfBOs  Exentos.    The  tithe  of  all  lands  originally  exempted 
fi-om  clerical  jurisdiction.    The  whole  of  the  above  taxM  are 
farmed. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  burthens  imposed  upon  the 
clergy.  It  has  for  some  time  been  the  practice  to  oblige  them,  to 
pay  two  years  revenue  upon  their  appointment  to  a  new  lienefice* 
The  payment  is  made  during  a  period  of  four  yean,  being  the 
half  of  each  year's  income ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  this  temi 
the  incumbent  is  sometimes  removed  to  another  livingf  to  andergo 
the  same  depletory  operation  during  another  four  years.  la  con* 
sequence  of  this  policy,  the  Spanish  clergy,  formerly  so  wealthy* 
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ve  DOW,  in  many  cases,  iDdiSerently  enough  provided  for,  and 
art  daily  becoming  of  less  consequence  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  as  well  as  ^of  the  government. 

There  are  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that  from  the  French 
invasion  in  1808,  until  the  commencement  of  1828,  the  revenues 
have  hardly  ever  exceeded  the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  interest 
of  the  debt.  In  the  beginning  of  last  year,  however,  considerable 
reforms  were  introduced  into  most  departments.  The  following 
estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the  year  commencing  1st  April,  1828, 
on  the  reformed  plan,  was  published  in  the  Gazette  as  official ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  to  be 
given  to  it,  except  that  the  charge  on  account  of  the  interest  of 
the  debt  does  not  amount  to  a  third  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Department  of  the  War  Minister £2,650,550 

Ditto  Finance  ditto     ....    £794,110 

,.    Pitto               ditto     ....        651,030    .    .  1,445,140 

3^to  of  Grace  and  Justice  (Interior)      .     •     »     .  145,119 

Ditto      Marine 400,000 

Ditto      State  (Bstado) 108,930 

Ditto      Royal  Honsebold 506,900 

£5,255,  639 


llie  revenue  of  1828  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  5,968,4  IO/« 
Besides  the  expenses  classed  under  the  several  heads  above- 
mentioned  there  are  numerous  local  expenses  under  the  direction 
of  societies  and  commissions,  of  which  no  account  is  given. 
Neither  is  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  Realistas,  forming  a  body 
6f  frotti  S50',000  to  800,000  volunteers,  included.  The  money 
for  tfa^,  purposes  is  levied,  as  already  mentioned,  by  a  tax  on 
the  artkles  consumed  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  is  distribated 
by  Ae  ayontamientos  or  local  communities. 
^' ti-is  hardly  necessary,  after  what  has  been  previously  stated,  to 
fif  that  taxation  in  Spain  is  in  the  last  degree  defective.  It 
has,  in  fact,  almost  every  fault  which  can  vitiate  a  revenue  system, 
and  render  it  a  curse  to  a  country.  It  is  grossly  unequal  and  arbi- 
H'aty;  ab  one  can  ever  previously  tell  what  sum  he  may  have  to 
e6iltribute;  and  from  the  highest  ftinctionaries  downwards  there 
is  tii^  most  flagrant  corruption  atid  abuse.  No  fewer  than  1000 
wtrpefior  officers,  2050  inferior  ditto,  and  1S,€00  subalterns,  in 
tff  1^,650  individuals,  are  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  cus- 
tottt  dt^ties;  and  as  they  receive  only  a  miserable  pittance,  they 
1^  ^Hitribtitions  for  their  own  pockets;  and  take  bribes,  from 
a'pttetiy  tfpvards,  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.     It  is 
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plain,  tlierefoKy  that  the  ostensible  revenae  of  six  millions  sterling 
costs  the  country  a  vast  deal  nHMre.  Many  weH-informed  Spaniards 
are  of  opinion  that  were  the  total  amount  of  taxes  estimated  at 
twelve  raillioDs,  it  would  be  rather  under  than  above  the  mark ! 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  flourishing  state  of  the  Spanish 
revenue,  as  represented  m  the  Madrid  Gazette,  it  is  certain 
that  down  to  the  present  moment  the  salaries  of  the  emphtfis 
are  in  arrear  from  four  to  six  months,  and  are  very  irregularly  paid. 
Of  the  troops  the  guards  only  receive  their  pay  regularly;  that 
of  the  other  regiments  is  always  in  arrear^  though  they  are  better 

fiaid  now  than  formerly.  The  fundholders  do  not  fare  better, 
t  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  quarter's  interest  is  paid  in  the 
year,  widi  the  exception  of  the  French  loans.  According  to  the 
budget  of  the  Cortes  for  1822,  the  ways  and  means,  or  total  re- 
venues, were  estimated  at  562,800^000  reals,  and  the  expenses  at 
664,812^21,leaving  a  deficit  of  102,012,321  reals,  or  1,063^000/. 
To  cover  this  deficit,  the  Cortes  endeavoured  ^o  organize  a  direct 
tax  on  the  profits  of  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactureis,  some- 
what after  the  plan  of  the  income  tax  imposed  in  this  country 
during  the  late  war.  But  as  soon  as  the  Cortes  were  overdirown, 
the  ancient  order  of  things  was  re-established,  and  taxation  again 
placed  on  the  footing  already  mentioned. 

At  present,  therefore,  Spain  may  be  described  as  in  a  state  not 
only  of  declared  bankruptcy,  inasmuch  as  the  existing  govern- 
ment has  disavowed  the  loans  negotiated  by  the  Cortes,  but  as 
being,  even  if  she  had  the  desire,  totally  unable  to  make  good  her 
engagements.  In  fact  the  whole  revenue  of  the  state  would  do 
little  more  than  pay  the  interest  of  the  d^bt.  And  to  make  any 
radical  or  material  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  finances 
would  require  a  total  change  in  almost  all  the  public  institution?, 
and  in  the  entire  system  of  taxation.  Such  a  change,  in  short,  as 
Napoleon  might  have  introduced,  supposing  he  had  succeeded  in 
his  attempt  to  subjugate  Spain. 

Taking  into  view  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  the  want  of 
industry,  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  and  the  cessation  of  all  re- 
mittances from  the  colonies,  Spain  may  justly  be  considered  as 
being  at  this  moment  the  heaviest  taxed  country  of  Europe. 

Vl.  New  Manufactures. — Numerous  manufactures  of  various 
kinds  have  been  established  in  Catalonia  within  the  last  ten 
years.  Those  of  silk  and  cotton  are  the  most  extensive,  and  are 
in  a  thriving  state.  The  silk  manufactures  of  Talavera,  Seville, 
Granada,  and  Malaga,  are  comparatively  insignificant.  In  Va- 
lencia only  is  any  attempt  made  to  rival  the  Catalans  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  silk  articles  that  are  still  demanded  in  Spain. 
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Jt  is  estmialed  diatfekere  are  in  all  about  16^000  baads,  at  ptvsenft 
«aipk>yeil  in  the  diftorent  operations  of  apiiining,  twisting^  and 
weavif]g>silk. 

There  are  auaieroin  manuiactoriefi  of  ooaroe  cloth,  pano  pmd», 
especially  in  Arragon  and  Catalonia.  Foreign  coarse  cloths  are 
either  entirely  prohibited,  or  ao  high  a  duty  laid  on  them  as  to 
Under-  their  impoitaUon.  In  Catalonia  there  are  maoufactories 
of  fine  elotfasy  as  there  are  also  at  Guadalaxara  and  Akay  in  Va- 
teacia.  The  finest  oloths  in  Spam  are  made  in  the  lattery  the 
«8tablishnieats  are  numerous  and  flourishing,  and  occupy  about 
lOfiOO  hands.  The  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  fine 
ckrths  at  Seg&nsL  has  been  idle  for  some  years>  but  an  English 
has  lately  taken  the  works,  and  intends  commencing 
Dus  on  «n  extensive  scale*    The  machinery  at  Segom  is  of 

^^h  workmanship ;  that  of  Alcay  was  brought  from  Holland. 

in  the  northern  provinces  tanning  is  the  most  active  branch 
of  manufacture;  they  supply  the  interioc,  in  which  there  are 
^ciy  few  tan  works ;  a  few  exist  in  Andalusia.  In  the  north, 
die  tanners  are  almost  all  Basques,  from  the  French  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  who,  having  fled  to  Spain  to  avoid  ihe  conscription, 
introduced  this  valuable  branch  of  industiy.  In  Andalusia  the 
tan  works  are  principally  in  the  hands  of  Ei^lishmen. 

Several  paper  and  hat  manufiiotories  have  also  been  established 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  h»ye  had  a.Fea8onable  degree  of  suc- 
cess. There  are-  several  manufaetories  of  arms,  principally  on 
aceount  of  government,  but  very  little  is  done  in  cutlery  ware. 
Potteries  are  numerous,  though  in  general  none  but  wiM^esc^f  the 
congest  kind  are  produced.  In  Catalonia,  indeed,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Valencia,  a  somewhat  better  description  of 
pottery  is  made,  but  the  art  is  still  in  its  infancy.  There  is  a 
royal  manufaetory  of  porcelain  at  Madrid,  on  the  plan  of  die 
French 'one  at  Sevres,  »the  produce  of  which  is  very  superior;  but 
like  its  prototype,  it  costs  much  more  than  it  produces.  The 
linen  manufectuffe  of^Gtallioia,  which  at  one  period  employed  a 
favge  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  has  not  been  able  to  sustain  the 
competition -of  the  Germans  and  English,  and  is  now  of  little  im- 
portnnce« 

VIL  dron  Manufactures  df  Biscay, — It  would  appear  from 
a  report  made  to  the  deputation  or  junta  of  the  province  of 
Biscay  in  IBS?*  on  the  state  of  the  iron  manufactures,  that  they 
were  'then  very'  mnch  depressed,  hardly  in  any  instance  pay- 
ing the  expenses.  This  report  vras,  however,  made  in  the  view 
of  inducing  government  toprohibit  the.  introduction  of  any  iron, 
excopt  that  of  Biscay,  into  the  other   provinces;    and  it  may. 
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therefore,  be  fairly  presamed  that  it  is  a  good  deal  exaggerated. 
In  1828  the  iron  manufactories  were  in  considerable  activity. 
They  are  very  numerous,  but  none  of  them  is  on  an  extensive 
scale,  generally  employing  only  four  or  five  workmen.  There 
is  only  one  smelting  manufactory  at  Bilbao,  and  both  funds 
and  workmen  seem  to  be  wanting  to  conduct  this  operation 
on  any  considerable  scale.  The  importation  of  cast  iron  utensils 
is  prohibited,  which  affords  a  fine  field,  had  the  Spaniards 
talent  and  industry  to  take  advantage  of  it.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Biscay  provinces,  iron  has  not  been  wrought  to  any 
extent  in  Spain.  The  principal  supply  is  from  the  mono- 
tain  of  Sommorostra  between  Bilbao  and  Santander.  The 
works  commenced  at  Pederosa  in  Andalusia,  by  a  company  m 
•Seville,  have  not,  hitherto,  been  attended  with  any  success,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  mismanagement.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  Andalusia,  at  MartuUa,  ano^er  company  has  recently 
been  established,  which  has  brought  machinery  from  Germany  * 
and  England,  and  is  expected  to  conduct  its  operations  upon  a 
scale  not  previously  attempted  in  Spain. 

In  almost  every  village  in  the  three  Biscay  provinces  there  ara 
manufactories  of  some  kind  of  iron  ware.  Horse  shoes,  coarse 
locks,  fusils,  and  bedsteads,  are  the  leading  articles,  with  which 
they  supply  the  interior.  A  number  of  mules  pass  daily  through 
Vittoria  for  the  interior,  carrying  each  about  £00lbs.  wei^t-  of 
horse  shoes.  Government  has  an  establishment  in  Valencia  fat 
the  manufacture  of  muskets,  pistols  and  sabres.  There  is  another 
at  Duran^o,  carried  on  by  private  individuals. 

There  is  a  general  complaint  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
wood  for  fuel,  and  of  its  consequent  advance  in  price.  The 
coal  mines  nearest  to  Biscay  are  in  Asturias,  at  Aviles  and  Gijon, 
but  coal  is  hardly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  It  appears 
from  a  report  made  by  the  intendant  of  Asturias  in  Januery, 
1828,  relative  to  a  demand  by  the  company  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Tagus,  for  permission  to  import  foreign  coal  for  the  use  of 
the  steam  vessels  they  propose  employing,  that  these  mines  are 
of  great  extent  and  very  rich.  The  lowest  price  at  iriiich  ooal 
can  be  put  on  board  at  Gijon  and  Aviles,  varies,  according  to 
this  report,  from  IS^.  6d.  to  15«.  6d.  per  ton  of  £0  cwt.,  being 
about  double  the  price  of  £nglish  coal. 

The  inquiries  made  by  a  committee  of  the  junta  of  Biscay  in 
1827  show  an  extraordinary  variety  in  the  cost  of  extractkig  the 
ore.  as  well  as  in  the  proportions  in  which  ore,  labour,  fciei,  &c. 
enter  into  the  cost  of  iron— a  discrepancy  which  shows  that  the 
manufacturers  are  as  yet  very  littie  advanced  in  their  busineas. 
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For  emy  JjDOlbs,  of  iron 

The  ore  is  Talued  differently  at  from  '  14^  per  cent,  to  27^  per  cent. 

Fuel 52J     .      •      ,      6BJ^ 

Workmen  and  labour ^f    -      *      *      ^^i 

Rentof  boildings 6|     .      .      .      lOf 

The  exportation  of  iron  ore  is  prohibited,  but  considerable 
qiiaatitiiifi  are  notwithstanding  sent  to  France.  It  does  not  ap- 
'pear  that  any  of  the  manufoctured  articles  are  exported.  A  snoali 
<|uaiitity  of  icon  in  bars  is  exported  to  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux. 

VliL  Circulation  of  internal  Bills  of  Exchat^e — Currency. — 
Xh^re  are  no  substitutes  for  cash  in  ordinary  transactions  in 
Spain,  but  there  is  a  considerable  circulation  of  internal  bills  of 
exchange.  These,  however,  do  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as 
cask,  except  by  special  arrangement.  *  Every  merchant  of  any 
conmderation  is  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
bilk.  •  The  trade  of  a  banker,  as  it  is  understood  in  Engliind,  is 
unlupown.  All  merchants  in  good  credit  call  themselves  bankers, 
do  banking  business,  and  have  agents  and  connections  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns  to  facilitate  their  operations.  The  danger  and  difS- 
cnky  of  transmitting  money  is  the  cause  of  this  extensive  trade  in 
bills,  as  those  who  have  payments  to  make,  prefer  paying  a  pre- 
miam  on  the  amount  rather  than  risk  the  conveyance  of  specie. 
Tbis  practice  is  so  general  that  a  diflferent  exchange  exists  be- 
tween towns  only  a  few  leagues  distant.  Most  of  the  banking 
buineM  is  thus  done  by  merchants,  who  instead  of  discounting 
UUSyboy  them;  giving  a  premium,  or  taking  a  discount,  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  demand  for,  and  supply  of,  paper  in  the 
maiiceU  The  brokers  who  arrange  these  bargains  receive  1/.  per 
lOQO/.  from  each  of  the  parties.  Merchants  are  not  in  the 
practice  of  chargii^  a  commission.  The  rate  of  exchange  varies 
firom,  £i  per  cent,  gain,  to  2}  per  cent.  loss.  In  January  last, 
paper  on  Valladolid  and  Santander  brought  in  Madrid  a  premium 
of  I  j|  per  cent,  whilst  that  on  Valencia,  Granada,  8cc.  was  at  about 
an  equal  discount.  The  solidity  of  the  house  offering  paper  affects, 
of  course,  the  rate  of  exchange  to  the  extent,  perhaps,  of  1  or  2  per 
cent.  Three-fourths  of  the  bills  in  circulation  are  at  short  dates, 
or  payable  within  a  month  after  date.  Those  at  two  days  sight  are 
allowed  eight  days  grace,  unless  the  word  fixed  be  added.  The 
same  grace  is  given  to  bills  which  run  from  the  date.  Bills 
drawn  on  Spain  from  foreign  countries  have  fourteen  days  grace  : 
in  Bilbao  inland  bills  are  allowed  twenty  days  grace  when  they 
are  at  more  di^  four  days  sight.  There  are  in  most  towns 
indiTiduab  who  employ  their  spare  cash  in  discounting  bills,  but 
in  .pgeaeral  they  require  several  iudorsers.     Interest  commonly 
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varies  from  3  to  4j(  per  cent,  but  when  tnotil^y  is  mu<ih  ^atited  for 
speculation  it  advances  to  7,  S,  mid' 9 "per  cent.;  even  14  and  18 
per  cent,  have  been  paid  on  such  occasions  when  the  borrower  hap- 
pened to  be  in  doubtful  circumstances.     Good  houses  calculate 
on  getting  their  bills  discounted  at  3  and  Si  per  cent.,  but  it  is 
taot  generally  the  practice  to  ha^e  recourse  to  discounts.     More 
money*  is  employed  in  this  way,  in  consequence  of  tfie  smaH  re- 
turn yielded  by  pr6perty  in  land  and  houses.     Interest  is  under- 
stood to  foe  fixed  by  law  at  6  per  cent,  on  mercantile  transactions, 
and  at  3  per  cent,  on  mortgage, -but  it  is  evaded  with  the  utmost 
ease :   in  mercantile  dealings,  indeed,  no  attention  seems  to  be 
paid  to  It,  nor  is  there  any  penalty  inflicted  on  those  who  take 
more  than  the  legal  rate.     There  are  no  bankers  with  whom 
money  may  be  lodged  at  interest,  and  generally  the  merchants  do 
not  enjoy  a  great' decree  of  confidence.    People  prefer  hoarding 
their  money  to  runmng  the  risk  of  losing  it  by  entrusting  it  to 
unother;  or  they  lend  on  mortgage,  taking  a  premium  in  addi- 
tion to  die  3  per  cent,  allowed  by  law.    The  money  in  circulation 
consists  of  gold  and  silver  coins  of  very  various  values,  and  cop- 
per.    Dollars  are  rarely  seen,  especially  in  the  north  and  near 
the  sea  coast,  in  consequence  of  the  premium  they  bear  in  France. 
Payments,  when  large,  become  a  serious  matter,  and  occasion  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  counting,  examining,  and  weighing  the 
coins. 

Travellers  are  allowed  to  carry  out  of  the  country  a  sum  for 
their  expenses,  which  must  not  exceed  20/.  in  gbld  coin  only; 
carriers  and  others  bf  that  class  being  allowed  to  carry  a  much 
smaller  sum.  The  exportation  of  dollars,  'whatever  may  be  the 
pretence,  is  totally  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation 
and  imprisonment.  Every  pers6n  passing  the  frontiers  is  exa- 
mined at  the  nearest  custom-house,  where  he  either  produces  his 
purse  or  declat*es  the  amount  of  money  in  his  possession,  and 
receives  a  permit.  Should  he  have  more  than  the  legal  quantity 
it  may  be  seized. 

IX.  Coasting  Trade — Imports  and  Exports. — ^The  transport 
of  salt  'from  Cadiz  and  Torrevieju  for  the  fisheries  of  Gallicia, 
Asturias,  &c.  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Swedes;  but  with 
this  exception,  foreign  vessels  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  the 
coasting  trade  6f  Spain.  The  northern' fisheries  employ  a  great 
many  hands,  and  enjoy^a  superior  degree  of  protection,  in  conse- 
Jtfd^nce  of  one  of  the  partners  being  at  preseiit  minister  tofFinwnfce. 
The  sardine  fishery  is  very  successful;  the  parties  engaged  in 
it  endeavour  to  exclude  competition  and  stibstitute  their  produce 
fbr  foreign  fish.  The  herrings  of  the  north  are  not  now  admitted, 
the  sardine  being  abundant  enough  to  supply  their  place.     There 
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M  ako  a  msk  to  inoseaae.the  numhcar  of  Spaniah  aftUom;  Ibe 
boIdnesB  and  skill  of  those  of  die  north  being  justly>  perhaps,  at- 
Aitbntad  t»«thefiaheriesy  in  which  a  considerable  portion  .of  the 
linhabitaots  is  engaged. 

No  .  official  commercial  documents  bad  been  published  in 
Spain  lor  a  long  period  previoasly  to  1^£8;  but  the  Balanta 
MeKOfUil  for  the  year  18d6  was  then  compiled  and  given  to  the 
^aiibc,  with  the  promise  of  a  similar  accouot  annndlly.*    The 

;»■    ■  ■  I    '  m. — ■•■■.'  ' ; 

*  The  fopowtag  X^^  u  tekcn  fropi  ihU  McottiU,  the  suns  being  converted  ioto 
EnglUh  looney. 

Cfffiaal  Value  of  Inqwrts  oftd  Exporti  during  tfu  Year  1826. 


Africa 

:Aiia* 

United  SUte$ 

England    1 

Fiance 

Ocfiaany  •••. .•!»•••. •>.. 

Holland    

Prussia 

RoMia 

DwiMrk 

Sweden    

Turkey     

SwitMrland 

Seniiaia 

Iial;f...... 

Portoga)  

Spatdsh  Aiaerican  €kiloiiiefl 


Expprts. 


£. 
940 

45^925 

637,800 

460,350 

20,670 

56,185 

5 

4^085 

11,685 

6,tl0 

55 


83,740 
146,160 
S30|373 

£1^99,485 


Imports. 


Z 

Ufi90 

214,660 

68.940 

957,395 

726»170 

150,510 

133,525 

2,060 

135,800 

30,070 

87,080 

31,255 

8,930 

11P*895 

146;S00 

204,090 

754,690 

£3,773,475t 


Aaawnt  of  importati<»afroia.the  diSetent  slalei  in  'Ewape,  the 

United  9tatf  aof  Am^riea,  Asia,  and  Africa £3,018,785 

Ditto    ditto  from  Spanish'  American  Colonies  and  Phillip.  Isles       754,690 

3,773,475 

Ao^ofipt  of  ^iporUtWQs  to  the  former ^1,469,112 

Ditto  ditto       to  t&e  latter 330,373 

' ^     1,799,485 

Ball^lce  againat  Spain £l  ,973,990 

'Wttj  liltid  eonOdciiOQ  cao  be  placed  in  this  acconnt.  The  import  of  tobecoo  is  not 
jpfO,  aor  «  fln^  acmoBt  9? «a  of.  the  ioiporti  aad  eiports  into  and  from  the,  free  pro- 
■Kcs  (tf  tf*^  north.  It  mi^  also  be  estimated,  that  trom  a  qaarter  to  one-third  more 
gbbda  are  clandestinely  imported  Into  Spain,  beyond  the  qoantities  declared  in  the 
""  '  Iretaraib 

■  ^^^» — ^^.  -■ t  ■■  . .     ■     ■    «^.  -  -..I..,    ,.  > 

'"f  MitifBD  hk  gold  and  nlffer,  coined  and  tn  barv^  iocludad. 

h2 
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only  other  official  statement  of  exportati<Mis  and  impottstbos'^ 
published  in  1803  for  the  year  179£. 

X,  Indigent  Poor — Mendicity. — In  eteiy  considerable  town 
there  are  numerous  establishments  devoted  eKcluaively  to  the 
support  of  the  poor.  These  derive  their  funds  principally  from 
legacies  of  lands  and  rents,  partly  left  by  private  indtvidaals  and 
partly  by  bishops.  They  consist  of  hospitals  for  the  support  of 
the  indigent >  houses  of  refuge,  foundling  hospitals,  infirmaries, 
and  seminaries  in  which  poor  children  are  fed  and  educated. 
Most  of  these  establislnnents  are  under  the  management  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  legacies  for  the 
support  of  hospitals  have  been  comparatively  unimportant,  they 
are  prindpally  established  and  supported  by  public  subscription^ 
deficiencies  of  revenue  being  made  up  by  collections  in. the 
churches  at  certain  festivals. 
'  The  convents  also  support  a  number. of  poor;  but  the  mone^ 
devoted  to  this  object  by  the  wealthy  communities  of  friars  is  tn- 
fling.  The  Franciscan,  Dominican,  and  Capuchin  orders  chiefly 
distinguish  themselves  in  this  work;  and  these  are  all  begging 
fraternities,  depending  on  their  success  in  this  degrading  proifes* 
Bion  for  their  own  support.  Such,  however,  is  its  profitable  na- 
ture, that  they  not  only  provide  for  themselves,  but  keep  open 
table  for  a  certain  number  of  poor.  The  Capuchins  of  Seville 
feed  forty  poor  persons  daily  in  addition  to  their  own  niimeroua 
brotherhood. 

The  only  contribution  towards  the  support  of  the  poor  that 
can  be  considered  as  coming  directly  from  the  public  funds,  is  a 
portion  of  the  revenue  collected  by  the  vicar-general  of  Crusades. 
Upwards  of  «£dO,000  derived  from  this  source,  is  annually  di- 
vided amongst  the  different  hospitals  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  im- 
possible to  lay  any  general  view  of  the  state  of  indigence  in  Spain 
before  our  readers,  as  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  establish, 
ments  supported  by  private  subscription,  the  rest  give  no  account 
either  of  their  revenues  or  the  number  of  persons  they  support. 

Notwithstanding  the  establishments  referred  to,  the  number  of 
beggars  is  very  great,  and  is  nowhere  greater  than  in  the  Iflrge 
cities  where  those  establishments  most  abound.  In  this  respect 
there  has  been  no  improvement  since  Mr.  Townsend  virited 
Spain.  Begging,  indeed,  is  in  the  provinces  subjected  to  tfa^ 
crown  of  'Castile  anything  but  disgraceful ;  and  it  ts^tiil  ecis^ 
tomary  for  the  students  in  some  of  the  universities  to  go  on  heg* 
ging  tours  during  the  vacation,  exercising  their  profession  tritii 
the  greatest  effrontery. 

In  some  towns  in  the  provinces  not  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Castile,  begging  is  prohibited;  vagrants  being  placed  in  ^  h^sK 
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pitaiBif  where  ibey  are  ted  and  employed  somewhat  in  Ike  manner 
of  the  charity  workhouses  in  England. 

In  Madrid^^uring  the  y^ar  emling  lat  December.  18l37>  there 
were*  1  ,£40  mairiagea.     The 


Bfrths  far  the  same  yei^t  fftre,  I     .  ^ . 

I«^tiii»to .;....  S    *'^^ 

iUegitiiBAte 1,(>71 


Deaths,  in  private  houses 9»111 

Ditto,  in  tttfte  principal  hospitals  1,742 


S,e53 


The  number  admitted  into  the  foundling  hospitals  during  the 
same  year  is  stated  at  1,071;  and  so  dreadful  is  the  mortality 
that  only  9]?  are  reported  to  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  bap* 
tized !  The  general  impression  is,  that  at  an  average,  from  half 
to  tvro-thirds  of  the  children  sent  to  the  various  foundling  hos*- 
pitals  throughout  the  kingdom,  die  in  the  course  of  the  first  year 
from  want  of  care^  bad  management,  &c.  * 

There  are  several  hospitals  in  Madrid  which  do  not  return  the 
aumber  of  deaths ;  nor  is  there  any  return  from  the  numerous  re* 
ligieus  communities  which  exist  in  that  city. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  three  great  hospitals 
during  the  above  year  was  15,504,  of  whom  13,718  were  dis- 
robaed  cured. 

The  sacred  and  royal  Mmite  de  Piedad  of  Madrid  has  relieved 
from  purgatory  since  its  establishment  in  1 724  till  November, 
18^, 

j^0a0^95  souls,  at  an  expense  of £1,720,437 

1 1 ,402     „    from  the  1  st  Nov.  1 826  to  Nov.  1 827  1 4,276 


1,041,797  £1,734,713 


The  number  of  masses  celebrated  to  accomplish  this  pious 
WQrk  wa9  548,921,  consequently  each  soul  cost  1  ^  masses,  or 
34a..4^ 

XL  Wages  of  common  Labourers, — Considerable  differences 
c^xiat  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  labourers  in  different  parts 
of  Spain*     In  the  industrious  provinces  of  the  north  they  are 

Eoerally  a  third  lower  than  in  the  idle  provinces  of  the  centre. 
'  the  latter  the  population  consisting  almost  entirely  of  small 
proprietors,  farmers,  &c.,  the  arrieros  are  not  easily  induced 
to.lalipur;  and  the  indigent  poor  prefer  eating  their  dinner  in 
Ifoamt^k  or  convents  to  earmng  it  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
In  Biscay,  and  generally  throughout  the  north,  jthe  inhabitants  are 
po^.i>m  i|)f]ustriou8,  and  the.  rate  of  wages  moderate.  There  is 
bai'iitjAeiiiiffiprence  betwecua  wages  in  the  towns  and  inthe  coun- 
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try ;  it  is  geneMly  a  Kttle  l<ywer  in  tbe  latter,  p^rtiaps  ill  the 
ratio  of  6  to  7.  The  following  is  an  approximation  of  the 
average  rates  of  labour  throughout  the  year: — 

Superior.    Inferior.  English  Money. 

Fann  Labourers    7rb.     . .  5^rU.   \u  5d.  ami  IfM. 

Labourers  on  tbe  Roads 6     1<.  ti^ 

Masons  and  Carpenters    9     ....  6  If.  iOd.  and  !<•  t^d. 

Woollen  MoDufactories  and  Paper  Ditto  ">  J    .q  6  Is.  and  If  tM. 

Labonren  in  Royal  Tobacco  Factory  ail 

SeviUe,  via.  S,000  men  and  2,000  wo.  V  tO  4          2f.  and  lOd. 

men  y 

Ditto  in  the  Mines  at  Adra,  about  10,000  . .  6  If.  {(d. 

Silk  Spinning  Factories  in  Valencia  (women)  5  ....  4          If.  aud  i(M. 

Sillt  Weavers  in  ditto  (men)    24  ....  5         4f.  10<l.  and  U 

Coopers  (very  scarce) 20  4t. 

«    Working  komnfrvm  7  in  the  morning  (tU  10  In  tike  evening. 

The  arrieros  or  carriers,  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  masters 
and  servants,  form  the  most  numerous  of  the  working  classes. 
The  servants  receive  from  3  to  4  reals  per  day,  (7  id.  to  lOrf.,) 
and  have  their  expenses  paid  when  on  a  journey. 

The  number  cf  working  days  in  the  year  may  be  estimated  at    273 

Sundays 52 

Religious  festivals 24 

Only  half-work  on  32  demi-ditto 16        92 

365 
Labouring  servants,  boarded  with  their  masters,  receive   in 
town  and  country  from  2}  to  4  reals,  or  from  6^^.  to  ^Od.  per 
day. 

The  rates  above  mentioned  are  about  as  high  as  the  average 
of  those  paid  for  similar  descriptions  of  work  in  England;  but 
when  the  quantity  of  work  done  is  taken  into  account,  they  are 
decidedly  higher.  Piece-work  is  little  known  in  Spain,  because 
it  lays  the  employer  under  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  most 
unremitting  vigilance,  in  order  to  secure  du)e  care  in  its  execu- 
tion; and  work  done  by  the  day  may  be  moderately  estimated  at 
from  a  fourth  to  a  third  less  than  would  be  performed  by  English 
workmen.  One  hour  a-day  may  be  said  to  be  lost  in  stnokin^ 
and  lighting  cigars.  Government  has  lately  made  it  a  rule  in  all 
their  establishments,  such  as  the  tobacco  factories,  8lc.,  tb  engage 
such  workmen  only  as  will  undertake  to  labour  every  day,  Sun- 
days not  excepted.  There  are  only  five  or  six  holidays  allowed ; 
and  on  festival  days  mass  is  performed  in  the  workshops  in  the 
inorning.  Many  private  mining  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments follow  this  example,  except  that  they  do  not  enforce 
working  on  Sundays.  1  ne  bishops  evince  no  great  reluctance  to 
sanction  these  innovations. 
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XIL  Oniimry  Fmk  ^th  Pe^ifi^^Pricei  q/  the  Articles 
mM  ifk  fKe<-^Tb«  .food  pf  tbe  iabpurmg  claases  throughout  most 
part  of  Spain  consists  of  bacon,  bread*  garbanxos  (Spanish  peas) 
and  beans,  gv^.eii  vegetables,  wine,  oil,  and  garlic. 

These  ancles  form  what  m^y  be  denominated,,  the  absolute  ne- 
oessaries  of  life*  The  men  take  a  little  bread  wd  wine,  or  n^Qi^e  g(e- 
nerally  brandy,  in  the  morning.  The  woqien  and  children,  a  soup: 
of  bnBiid»  garlie,  and  a  litde  oiU  Dipner,  served  according  to  the 
custom  ckT  the  pi^vince  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.  m.,  consists  of  a 
scop  of  bacon  and  beans  or  bread,  or  a  dish  of  greens  dress^  in 
oil  and  wine;  the  latter  is  never  mix^d  with  >vat^r ;  froo^  2  to  4 
is  the  meriendOf  consisting  of  bread  and  wine;  and  at.  9  pr  10  at 
pigtit,  soup  of  garlic,  oil,  and  bread,  with  so^e  vegetables  apd  wine 
is  served  up.  The  poor  rarely  eat  meat,  and  only  occasionally 
fish,  except  upon  the  sea-coast.  It  may,  however,  be  obseryed, 
that  tbe  eains  of  the  labourer  rarely  exceed  the  demands  of  the 
week.  When  some  lucky  accident  gives  him  the  command  of  a 
few  extra  killings,  they  are  spent  in  adding  something  better  to 
hia  food.  Eating  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  enjoyment  of  the  iow^ 
class  of  Spaniards;  they  also  drink  considerably,  though  rarely  to 
intoxication.  Tbe  prices  of  the  subjoined  articles  vary  almost  in 
every  village,    T%e  'following  are  tb^  highest  and  lowest  rates  : — 

Bacon  (fat),  Aid.  to  7d.  per  lb. 

Bread,  ooerse  ^.  to  Id,  per  Ih.,  fine  1  id,  to  2d,  per  lb. 

Gaibanzos,  2d.  to  did.  per  lb..  Beans,  id.  to  ^d. 

Wine*  id.  to  3d.  per  bottle. 

Oa,  Id.  to  2id.  per  lb. 

Salt  fish,  2id.  to  3id.  per  lb. 

Beef  and  mutton,  djd.  to  5d.  per  lb.,  neither  good. 

Tbe  bread  used  throughout  Spain  is  not  fermented  like  French 
aiMi  English  bread,  but  is  simply  flour,  water,  and  salt,  baked, 
and  fired  in  tbe  usual  way. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  any  approximative  estimate,  of  the  pro* 
porfobii  of  each  of  the  above  articles  used  by  the  people,  or  of  the 
distribution  of  the  money  which  they  annually  earn.  They  have 
not  the  most  distant  idea  as  to  what  they  respectively  pay  for  food, 
clothing,  fuel.  See.  They  can  only  tell  what  the  rent  of  their  apart- 
mei|ts  amounts  to;  and  this,  for  a  family  of  four  or  five,  varies, 
according  to  the  locality,  firom  thirty  to  sixty  shillings  per  annum, 
llie  caves  round  Granada,  occupied  by  upwards  of  5,000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  and  suburbs,  rent  at  from  ten  to  eighteen 
shillings  |i-year.  Clothes  cost  the  men  very  little.  Many  of  them 
wear  die  same  dress  t^a  or  twelve  years.  The  capa  or  cloak 
often  serves  two  or  three  successive  generations.  At  Valladolid, 
where  Uviog  b  cheap,  we  have  heard  it  estimated  by  those  well 
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acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  that  a  M»olifittp<  family  of 
four  persons  rni^t  subsist  pretty  comfortiMy  for  about  teapeuce 
a-day. 

The  workhouse  returns  gi^e'an  annual  ai«rage  expense  <»f  from 
fourpence  to  sixpence  per  day,  for  men,  women,  and  children/ 

aIII.  State  of  Crime. — Assassination  and  highway  robbery 
are  the  crimes  most  complained  of. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  extremely  slow  and  uneartain> 
occasioned  partly  by  the  privilege  of  appeal  on  the  most  trivial 
grounds^  and  partly,  as  many  allege,  and  we  beliete  truly,'  by- 
the  corruption  of  the  judges,  who  are  notoriously  sub^t  lo  the 
influences  of  wealth  and  power.  The  consequence  is  that,  in 
most  instances,  individuals  prefer  submitting  to  an  injury  rather 
than  risk  a  suit. 

The  system  of  legislation,  with  respect  to  criminal  matters*  i* 
as  bad  as  possible.  A  person  robbed  or  assaulted  is  bound  not 
only  to  prosecute,  but,  if  unsuccessful,  to  pay  all  expenses ;  and 
is,  indeed,  forced  to  lodge  a  sum  of  money  with  the  alcalde  be- 
fore any  steps  are  taken  in  the  business.  In  cases  of  murder  and 
assassination  witnesses  are  afraid  to  come  forward,  as  it  very  oAenr 
happens  that  they  are  imprisoned,  until  they  establish  their  inno^ 
cence.  But  even  when  braving  all  these  dangers,  individnain 
boldly  denounce  a  crime,  there  are  at  least  ^ve  chances  to  one 
that  the  culprit  escapes  JFrom  prison,  or  compounds  ius  felony 
with  the  judges;  and  in  that  case  the  accusers  have  every  thing  to 
dread  from  the  vengeance  of  the  criminal.  The  banditti  are  nu- 
merous and  powerful ;  not  only  over-awing  those  amongst  whom 
they  live,  but  keeping  all  the  petty  alcaldes  in  their  pa^;  so  that 
they  are  enabled  to  prosecute  their  murderous  career  wifli  impu- 
nity. Even  when  a  robber  or  assassin  has  been  convicted  and 
sentenced,  tliere  is  no  certainty  that  punishment  will  follow* 
Thus,  from  execrable  )«ws,  still  more  execrably  administered,  it 
is  commonly  said  in  Spain,  that  not  one  crime  out  of /ten  is  ever 
tut>n^ht  before  the  courts.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  this  prapor^ 
tion  IS  over-rated;  but  if  we  take  it  at  one  in  three  or  fanri  we 
shall  not  certainly  be  beyond  the  mark. 

llie  late  chief  of  a  gang  of  banditti,  which  kept  Ike  aouth  of. 
Spain  in  terror,  is  now  protector  of  the  diligence  from  Aranjufdx 
to  Seville.  We  have  been  told,  that  the  produce  of  ayear's  tykh* 
bery  by  himself  and  a  numerous  ^ity,  amounted,  aU.dcductioiia 
made,  to  only  fourteen  dollars.  The  great  expense  was  incurred 
in  bribing  the  alcaldes,  and  inferior  officers  and  soldiers.  In  the 
south  and  east  the  carriers  and  inuleteers  pay  a  regular  contribu- 
tion to  the  banditti  who  infest  their  routes;  by  this  means  ensuring 
their  own  safe  passage,  as  well  as  that  of  the  goods  and  pas- 
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8eogeff»«a(v«stad  lo  ihmr  tme.  This  coauibotioti  ooito^  firon  tmo 
to  ten- pouaih  s  quarlory  acoordhig'to  tbe  number  of  men. and 
mules  employed.    These  conventions  are  very  rarely  broken. 

Besides  the  ordinary  courts  for  the  trial  of  diose  accused  of 
robbery  aad  murder,  military  tribunals  wese  organized  three 
yeani  since  in  GhiHicia,  fistremadura,  Valencia,  and  Murcia, 
which  had  a  good  effect.  They  were,  however,  suppressed  last 
year;  and  since  then  tbe  robbers  have  become  as  numerous  as 
ever.  It  ronst,  indeed,  be  confessed/  that  the  military  courts  were 
soffaewhat  arbitrary  in  their  mode  of  procedure;  the  aoldiere.em* 
ployed  rarely  waiting  the  slow  forms  of  the  law,  but  shooting  on 
the  instant,  every  tmef-Iookiag  person  they  met  upon  the  moun** 
ttiaa!  Since  their  suppression,  parties  of  realistas,  (absolute 
volunteers,)  have  been  employed  to  protect  tbe  roads;  but  they 
are  quite  as  much  dreaded  by  travellers  as  the  regular  robbers. 
Tha  establishment  of  the  realistas  dates  from  1823.  They  are 
ealireiy  under  the  direction  of  the  priestSi  and  consist  of  the  very 
dregs  of  tbe  population,  comprising  all  die  most  worthless  vaga* 
boads  to  be  found  in  the  country.  These  apostles  of  despotism 
asMMHit,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  between  250fiOO  and 
300^600.  They  have  liberty  to  cany  arms,  and  to  enjoy  the  plea«>- 
sQin  of  the  ehase^  while  an  industrious  and  honest  man,  espe* 
dully  if  he  have  a  little  property,  has  no  such  privilege.  i 

It  18  not  eustonary  to  publish  any  account  of  me  robberies, 
which  occur  afanost  daily.  But  to  show  their  frequency  and  Ike 
boldness  widi  which  they  are  undertaken,  it  is  enough  to  men^ 
Don,  that  the  diligence  from  Madrid  to  Barcelona,  though  es- 
coiled  by  several  soldiery,  was  robbed  at  least  tm  times  in  the 
course  of  last  yiear.  The  mail-coach  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne 
met  with  die  same  treatment  either  four  or  five  times;  the  rob- 
bery being,  in  more  than  one  instance,  accompanied  by  the  death 
or  woonding  of  the  postillions. 

Tbe  only- return  of  cases,  prosecutions,  and  sentences,  which 
appears  ever  to  have  been  made  by  the  supreme  courts  of  justice, 
was  pwUished  in  the  Madrid  Gazette  of  November,  ]8£7.  And 
notwithstanding  it  is,  in  msny  respects,  exceedingly  defective,  it 
possesses  great  interest,  as  affording  some  means  of  comparins^ 
the  state  of  crime  in  Spain  with  its  state  in  other  countries.  It 
5idl  be  observed,  that  two  very  impOrUtnt  tribunals,  those  of 
Arn^^  and  Valencia,  have  sent  no  returns. 
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Lmm  Smk$  and  Cfimmd  Caaet,  rtfpdair  mul  vanmary.  braa^ 
before  the  diffmnk  dmrU  of  Spain  during  the  year  1826,  with 
the  munber  $tiU  pending^  ^. 


oiirit.^ 

0»1KINAU 

d 

QOUWTI. 

B-effdcLT, 

Summary. 

BMgfLlar^ 

Summary. 

Tterttti. 

PHd. 

Termf. 

Ptetid- 

TTCrtii- 

VSioA^ 

Tertnl. 

fitae^ 

«5 

aated. 

^. 

nated. 

in- 

nalod. 

iat- 
246 

aalwL 

>l«f. 

Supreme  Court,  Madrid 

M 

onkn 

•  none 

1,078 

unkoown 

CoacHerk  Ro^,Val-  \ 
Udolid    \ 

«.184 

41 

73 

none 

t,766 

dnkn 

3,39anonc 

279 

Giranada  .. 

«,310 

$6 

2,897 

If 

8,09f 

40 

140 

Vatencia  .. 

no  return 

' 

Navarre    .. 

«,«60 

Ifeonft 

7,340 

wme 

617 

QODb 

unkA«vft 

RoTalTribuDal,GallicUt.. 

9S^? 

d«l 

1,157 

unka 

2,005 

uokn 

ScviUc  .... 

643 

59 

3,423 

2,306 

unkn 

1,329 

unkn 

66 

Asturias    . . 

71 

96 

699 

3 

491 

39 

166 

7 

85 

16 

%\4fi 

5 

972 

618 

miknMro 

^ 

CaUloaifi  *. 

879 

36 

56 

131 

1,747 

t39 

166 

3 

Arragon    . . 

no  retiiro 

Total  .. 

8,650 

1  595 

18,783 

151 

14,874 

982 

6,059 

10   498 

•  Id  the  above  return  the  oriines  of  lesser  magoitade,  ii8ualljde« 
cided  by  the  corregidors  and  alcaldes  of  the'lbwns  and  vfltaget, 
are  not  included;*  nor  even  those,  as  to  which  the  inferior  inagis- 
trates  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  the  superior  courts  before 
passing  sentence. 


Sentences  awarded  by  the  Courts  in  the  above  Crimnal  Cases. 
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1 


IS. 

y 


r. 


8  e 

^1 


II 

ll 


|i 


»Court 

Cb'anc.  ofViilklolid  .... 

Ditto  of  Granada 

Council  of  Nayarre ...... 

Tribunal  of  Gallicia  .... 

SevUle 

Astarias  . . .  < 
Estreroadura 
Catalonia    . 

Total 


19 

28 

18 

8 

5 

7 

5 

6 

71 


22 

5 

1 
11 


11 


369 
921 
1,385 
396 
203 
806 
49 
370 
461 


272 
230 
222 


ee 

62 
45 


53   227 


121 
43 

19 
130 
127 


20 
.   36 

1 

22 


4 

33 


2,596 
2,084 


22 
476 
972 
644 


131 


24 

1 

22 
26 


34r 


302 
607 


231 


167 


55 


4,960  1,217    479 


46  7,038    194  1,552 
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ClmMmfiMiwn  ef  CriMm  foif  vMch  tie  pf$ctimg  SlmlwiiM  mcrfr 

amurded. 


OOUBTt. 

1 

Si 

1 

1^ 

1 

i 

1 

i 
d! 

|| 

i 

CB- 

PQ 

i. 

u> 

(S 

11 

II 

8 

1 

1 

ll 

SttDfeme  Court* 

ChaocofVallaaond 

Cmuwl^Nswie.. 

Tribunal  or  Seville* 

Asterias 

fstrenaihira 
ChiUida*.  .. 
GBtaloois  .. 

^93 

173 
^4 

7 
6 

5 

708 

193 
1773 

1 

1 

13 

1 
16 

4 

39 

13 

5« 

30 
41 
f6 

S3 

i  • 

C5 
144 

191 

•  • 

170 

369 

is 

4 
«7 

«9 
5 

it 

56 

soj'isi 

451  ..  .. 
136..  .. 

'49!! !! 

194  ..    « 

iia  6  7 

l6to|l0  43 

416 
98 
14 

'16 
96 

• » 

8 

370 
90S 
414 

S84 
373 

339 

Total  .. 

1«33 

IS 

5 

640 

10S782 

3  Courts  taxk  daaaified ;  S  no  retofn ;  6  regular;  11  ToXA  Comis. 

The  number  pf  criminal  in  the  above  Tables  does  not  corre^ 
^Muid  with  the  Dumber  of  crimes  in  any  instance;  nor  does  the 
total  of  the  latter,  adding  the  correspondii^  numbers  for  Madrid, 
Gallicia,  and  Seville,  omitted  in  the  classified  returns,  corresDond 
witb  the  total,  cases,  in  which  punishments  appear  to  have  been 
awarded.  No  explanation  is  given  of  these  discrepancies.  Se* 
veral  of  the  Tribunals  have  made  their  returns  without  aiiy  regard 
to  classification.  Valladolid  and  Catalonia  present  the  greatest 
Yarie^  of  crimes;  but  this  is  a  consequence  merely  of  the  re- 
turns being  more  minute« 

No  notice  is  taken  of  the  numbers  condemned  to  be  executed, 
whose  sentences  were  carried  into  effect. 

It  is  stated,  that  of  those  condemned  to  death  in  Madrid,  four 
were  absent  (per  contumace) ;  one  was  absent  in  Gallicia,  and 
fif^'four  in  Catalonia.  The  other  courts  do  not  make  duB  dis- 
tinction in  their  retunis. 

But,  notwithstanding,  the  defects  in  these  returns,  the  view 
which  they  £^ve  oJT  the  state  of  spciety  in  Spain  is  such  as,^  fortu- 
nately,  cannot  be  matched  in  any  other  country,  not  even  in  Por- 
togal  or  Tipperary.  That  there  should,  in  a  population  of  only 
Iburteen  miHions,  be,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  1,2£3 
murders,  and'  \,^^S  attempts  at  murder,  accompanied  by  stabbing; 
and  wounding,  exhibits  a  ferocity  on  the  part  of  the  people;,  and 
an  imbecility  on  the  part  of  government,  without  a  parallel,  we 


*  No  returns  bate  been  made  Uom  these  three  Coasts. 
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•tarlf  ntot  «ay  in  the  history  of  CTfilized  nations;  but  eten  amongst 
savage  hordes.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  differs 
very  Nttle  from  that  of  Spain;  and  during  the  years  1896  and 
18527,  there  were  seventy-four  individuals^  being  at* the  rate  of 
thirty-seven  each  year,  convicted  of  murder,  and  of  attempts  at 
murder  by  stabbing,  shooting,  poisoning,  8cc.  Hence  it  results 
that,  for  every  single  individual  convicted  of  these  crimes  itf  this 
part  of  the  British  empire,  there  were  eighty-one  convieiad  m 
Srpain!  Such  are  the  comparative  fruits  of  good  government  ailit 
of  tyranny  and  misrule.  Surely  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
remark  of  Hume,  that  when  human  affairs  have  sunk  to  a  certaki' 
point  of  depression  they  naturally  begin  to  ascend  in  an  opporitfe 
direction^  the  regeneration  of  Spain  cannot  be  far  distant. 


Abt*  IV. — Collection  des  Bomam  Grecs  traduits  eu  FranfoUi 
avec  de$  notes,  par  MM.  Courier,  lurcher,  et  autre$  HeiUniUe^ 
J4vok.  l6mo.  Paris,  1822— 1828.* 
Why  did  not  the  Greeks,  in  their  classic  ages,  invent  ttmi&ncea? 
How  is  it  that  the  fathers  of  poetry,  history,  and  phildsophy^-^AiS 
masters  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  were  igtioratil'df 
the  novel?  These  are  questions  that  have  long  exercieed  die' 
ingenuity  of  the  learned.  The  fact  being  only  too  troe,  thift 
romantic  fiction  was  unknown  in  Greece  till  after  the  Alexandrian' 
age,  it  was  necessary  to  investigate  and  probe  to  the  bottom  a  t^-^ 
cumstance  so  mysterious,  not  to  say  anything  worse  of  it.  The 
history  of  the  people,  therefore,  their  moral  character  and  political' 
institutions,  were  all  eagerly  ransacked  for  pegs  to  hang  a  iheory* 
apon ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  conversation,  a  novice  timidly  insH 
noated  the  counter-question — Is  it  not  eqnally  surprising  thk  the"^ 
polished  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  table-cloth? — that  the  country 
of  Archimedes  was  not  the  birth-place  of  the  steam-engine f  the 

Sinerist  was  answered  with  a  shrug,  and  hiiB  speculations  wentno 
urther.  Without  meaning  to  defend  for  a  moment  so  irreverent 
a  mode  of  quashing  the  inquiry,  or  presuming  to  set  up  any  sya-^ 
tern  of  our  own,  we  must  foe  allowed  to  say,  that  the  fashionabto 
theories  on  this  subiect  contain  somewhat  more  of  the  superivciKi/ 
tbe^  unphilosophical,  and  the  fallacious,  than  we  are  accusloitiMl- 
to  meet  withm  bounds  so  narrow.  M.  Villemain,  an  able^aaiA* 
elegant  writer,  has,  in  the  very  ingenious  "  Literary  Essa/'  pre*^ 
fixed  to  the  Collection  before  us,  reduced  to  shape  the  fioathig 
•  ■'  J ' • ____^ 

*  This  CoUoctioa  is  not  yet  finished ;  two  volumes  (the  sixth  sad  seventh)  reinaiix 
to  be  pabKshcd.    It  Is  Terj  faeitlj  got  op,  and  the  engravings  ire  respectable. 
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ideas  af.tbe  \eamnd,  and  bia  dogmas  appear loliave  been  received 
with  genenilacquieBoeoce.- 

"  In  a  country/'  says  he, "  so  happily  bom  for  the  arts,  fiction 
naturally  demanded  verse,  and  the  people  were  unwilling  to  de- 
acevl  from  the  beautiful  fables,  so  well  sung  by  the  poets,  to 
recitations  in.  pfose,  which  could  have  contained  only  vulgar  lies. 
Let  us  remark  besides,  how  busy  and  how  public  was  everything 
in  the  life  of  the  little  but  glorious  nations  of  Greece,  where  idle- 
ness and  9olitude  were  unknown.  The  state  was  tasked,  so  to 
speak*  with  the  duty  of  amusing  the  citizens.  All  Greece  crowded 
I^Jthe  Olympic  games,  to  hear  Herodotus  read  his  history.  At 
Afkenst^the  funds  of  the  theatre  were  provided  before  diose  of  the 
fleet;  and  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  after  being  settled  in  assem* 
blies,  where  every  free  man  took  a  part  in  the  discussion,  were 
regularly  dramatised  into  a  comedy  by  Aristophanes.  Religious 
festivals,  gymnastic  sports,  political  deliberations,  meetings  <^  the 
aeedemy,  orators,  rhetoricians,  philosophers,  all  followed  each  other 
in  uninterrupted  succession,  and  kept  the  citizens  always  ani- 
mated, and  always  in  a  crowd.  Two  celebrated  writers  have 
leproacbed  the  nations  of  antiquity  with  knowing  nothing  of  the 
daean^  or  melancholy  temperament  True:  tl^y  were  far  too 
bttsgr  fer  that;  they  spoke  and  acted  in  the  open  air;  the^  enjoyed 
Hhnty  just  as  they  enjoyed  life ;  and  in  this  vivacious  kind  of  exist** 
enoe  there  was  no  languor  and  no  satiety.  In  other  respects  this 
fimrm  of  society  afforded  few  materials  for  pictures  of  private  paan* 
nets,  or  for  romantic  fiction.  Civilisation,  although  prodigiously 
polished  and  corrupt,  was  more  simple  than  with  us.  Domestic 
slavery  was  one  great  cause  of  uniformity;  and  the  public  life  of 
the.dtiaensi  o|)en  to  the  eryes  of  all,  precluded  the  probability  of 
aoy  striking  singularity  in  character  or  fortune.  The  inferior 
ecMidiAion  of.  the  women,  in  fine,  and  their  retired  life,  weskened 
the.  power  of  that  passion  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  modem 


The  subetaoce  of  the  above  theory  simply  is,  that  the  early 
Gieeks  did  not  think  of  writing  romances,  because  they  found  no 
materiak  for  romance,  in  their  own  manners,  character,  and  for* 
tttoes.  ShaU  we  be  thought  too  fond  of  contradiction,  if  we 
veotme  to  affirm  that  no  people  ever  existed  ia.ancietttor<nK>* 
deni  timee,  more  essentially  and  substantially  romantic  Umn 
the  Greeka?  Shall  we  be  accused  of  unbecoming  levityi  if  we 
hazard  a  smile  at  the  vulgar  idea  of  the  '*  stern  simplicity  of  re- 
publicanism," and  endeavour  to  show  that  no  monarchy  in  die 
woHd  ever  held  forth  to  the  observant  romancer,  characteristics 
more  striking,  more  picturesque,  more  poetical,  more  romantic, 
than  the  democracy  of  Athens-^ ven  oC  Spairta?    Accustomed 
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Ao  ^iew  the  ^9s\j  Oretin  in  iMrlegislatfrn  capacities,  we  (orgei 
at  length  that  they  were  men ;  their  images  are  enshrbad  in  our 
flamcfa  like  marbk  statues  in  a  temple;  febey  only  exist  for  iis  as 
{MrsontficaticMiiB  of  an  abstract  idea.  We  never  see  them  but  in 
Ibe  fomm  'Or  the  ranks;  we  never  hear/ them  but  in  the  thmder 
pf  eloquence  or  arms.  The  word  "  citizen/'  when  applied  to 
them,  is  a  mere  political  term;  it  does  not  comprehend  in  its  sig- 
nification the  idea  of  father,  and  lover,  and  husband,  and  brotfier, 
and  son.  We  never  follow  them  when  the  crowd  has  dispersed; 
twe  never  traoe  them  to  their  homes,  and  families,  and  oocupa*- 
iions.;  we  never  watch  them  in  their  domestic  manners,  Aeir 
ffeUgious  rites,  their  ceremonies,  auperstkioas,  exercises,  amtes- 
ments,  quarrels,  loves,  follies  and  crimes.  The  laws  of  Solon  dr 
'Lycurgus  we  know;  iiut  although  the  association  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  natural  in  the  world,  we  are  never  led  to  conuddrljhe 
irregularities  which  ttiese  were  intended  to  punish  and  r^piesB. 

The  tribes  rof  early  Greece,  inhabiting  a  rough  country,  vrimae 
4ingenial  soil^was  only  thinly  scattered  with  oases  of  fertlbty,ihad 
little  inducement  to  form  strong,  local  attaehments.  A  wiM  and 
lawless  race,  they  were  engaged  in  perpetual  strife,  and  ItaUe 
every  day  to  vicissitudes  ^ich  might  sweep  'them  from  their 
faabilations;  Such  occurrences  they  struggled  bravely  to  mett, 
•but  bore  with  fortitude  when  they  did  -take  place.  To  the  owners 
of  a  mere  shelter  from  the  weather,*  which  might  be  'procured  as 
easily  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  dispossession  was  of  Jittle 
consequence;  and  havii^  no  ftirniture  either  of  luxury  or*  conve- 
-nience,  and  no  lands  < to  leave  beanng  in  (heir  bosonv  theisuaie- 
siance  of  future  months,  they  abandoned  without  mmck  regret  the 
aheds  which  were  endeared  by  no  early  associationB,  and  whidh 
had  never  •  been  looked'  on  as  *'  ii  -continuing  *  city.'' 

On  the  sea  their  mode  of  living  bore  <the  same  wild  ^and  vat- 
settled  diaracter.  Piracy  was  the  business  of  their  first -navi- 
gators, and  plunder  their  lawful  spoil.  Each  tribe  coasideind 
die  rest  as  its  natural  enemies,  and  to. destroy  their  men,  and  steal 
(their 'wesnen  and  goods,  were  considered  actions  not  more'uspre- 
•hensible  than  the  hunting  of  a  wild  animal.  Thns.Ulyssea  in  jtke 
•Uiad  openly  avows  his  profession  of  piraey ;  and  inquiring  in  tam 
into  the  fixrtunes  .of  JBunoasus,  asks  him,  as  the  molt  natural 

*  Nec  robttftvt  omt  conri  no4ei«t«r  aratri 

Quitquani ;  nee  acibat  ferro  molirier  n^m 
Kec  nova  defodere  in  terram  Tirgulta ;  neqae  altis 
Arbofibus  Teteret  deeidere  ftilcfbu'  ramos. 
i^odsol  atquo  iaibKca  dederut,  qfood  Ititp  qifwtt 
Sponte  sua,  satis  id  placabat  pectore  donoro: 
Gland Iferas  inter  carabant  corpora  quercus 
PlerMHqae.  JUcrft.  Ub.  ▼. 
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mpfomAo^K9^  Au  ocdivrad  to  bioi*  )ii4petbQr  tb0  town  in  wbi^k  he 
lived  *bmA  been-pillagedy  or  whether,  dbea  leiidiiig  the  cattle,  he 
bad  beentlily  ludaaj^pied  and  carried  on  bqard  lihe  v^a^els^  In 
^  eftSK  manner,  after  Telewaobiu  and  hi»  companions  li^d  been 
heeyitably  entertaiaed  by  Nestor,  the  old  gentleman  did  not  coii- 
sicker  itiQ  tfie^least  degree  onpolite,  to  ask  his  guests  whether  they 
w«re«itierehant0>or  robbers.  £ven  in  the  daya  of  Thucydide^t  the 
biflamtaan  tella  tt8>  there  were  some  countries  in  Greece  whose 
inhabitaiits.lived  both  by  sea  and  land  iA«the  barbarous  manner  qf 
^aa^iier  tioies,* 

.  tEmergiog,  in  the  natural  .progress  of  society,  from  a  state  of 
4itier  barbaiisai,  the  early  Greeks  at  length  walled  their  town^r  and 
leatmiroin  the  •Phosnician  and  Egyptian  traders  the  act  of  makvp^ 
SKiiiey.  The  cities  of  Chalcis,  Corinth,  and  Mycenie,  ro^e  into 
4iy»iilence,andPelops  with  his  Asiatic  arts  and  gold  carried  a  half- 
civiUflation  4nto  the  country,  a  ccmsiderable  territory  of  whidi 
received  the  name  of  Peloponnesus,  or  Pelops' .Island.  In  the 
disofdeis  which  followed  the  Trojan  war,  owing  to  the  deaths  of 
W  OMuiy  :prikiGes,  these  advantages  were  painfu^y.  maiata^iie4« 
!Ilbe  catiea,  however,  were,  now  worth  more  blood  than  heretofore; 
4uid  thiB  inbabitants,  instead  of  deserting  their  homeia,  eatreacbad 
Aeaiaelvea  more  securely  within  their  walls.  Battles  thus  asanmci^ 
a-mare- 'important  character;  the  wars  were  prolonged y.piraoi^, 
robbariea  and  rapes  renewed,  and  adventurers  of  aU  kiiids  weie 
4hlofMi  'loose  upon  the  boiling  surfaqe  of  sociel^.  On  this  soil 
ihe*  Greek  charaotergrew;  in  £ese  wars  were  educated  the  fatfaecs 
of  4he  Ten  Thousand;  the.  very  sterility  of  the.  ground  condaced 
totbef  fomatmi  of  a  fierce  and  lofty  spirit — for  as.  Herpdotus  ;teUa 
ar,  ^  il^ilas  not  been,  given  by  the  gods, to  oae  and  the  8am9>eoii|k- 
try  to  produce  rich  crops  and  warlike  mea»" 
'  Wlttle  AHuie  legislators  were  scanniag  anxiottsly  the  troubled 
aspeot  of  the^times,  and  brooding  over  the  germ  of  uohom  laws, 
^flommr  of.  aaother  description  went  .abroad  among  the  natioas, 
ta  moderate  Maliefe  it  oouU  not  caotsoul,  to  direct  the  energies  ix 
eaaid^aot crush,  and  to  rafiDeaad^spiritaalize  the  paasiqas.of  mea. 
Jlioglia^yin  that  strange  form^ef  society,  with  the  cry  of  tha  new- 
flttda  widow,  the  ^hout  bf  Ihe  aveafger,  aad  the  shriek  qf  (the 
tbadvtfgia,  liaing  upon  the  istillneas  of  atgbt,  there  was  heasd 
the  voice  of  the  AOlAO£,  singing  the  birth  of  nature  and  ofman, 
the  attributes  of  tbe  immortals,  'the  lews*  of  *  honour  and  of « war, 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  chivalry  bfOreece.  'Wandering  among  the 
actors  on  that  bloody  stage,  without,  joining  in  the  actiop,  fol- 
l<fwiug  free  andunkarmed*  in  the 'track  of  conquest  and  defeat, 

*  'Tliocyri.-ab.i.t  Sttitoor Oeograph.  1;  vm  y  tmd  BkiMuwh  ia  the  Life  of  FkuMnius. 
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nnd  admiHed  as  a  weieomef  iMstfftto  theipalMeai^aHi 
the  bard  fuUy  repaid  the  hoipitdity^i^rofetctioii^^asdi 
'bis  couatrjnen  vith  biS'  mAtAM  .dsAjoiipm  Bat  tbe: 
not  merely  the  authors  of  ''  many  soodiiag  tales;''  they  ^we  the 
inveRtor»,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  of  ther  pc^iidar  niigm. 
"  Theae  were  the  m^w/*  says  be,  when  talking.. of. Hosiod  afld 
Homer>  "  these  were  the  men  who  made  alfaeogony  for  the 
Greeks."*  They  were  therefore  the  first  pools,  the  fint  fMoao- 
phers,  the  fiist  priests,  and  the  first  teachers  of  moralit^.-asone*; 
and  Homer,  when  he  sung  at  the  festival  of  Latona^  at  IMos, 
represents  the  very  deities  as  delighted  with*  his  eongs^f  In  diese 
stirring  times  of  valorous  contention,-  the  Iliad  was -pradueed; 
and  the  advantages  diffused  over  the  nation  by  poetcyaeeaKd  to 
he  reflected  upon  the  poet.  The  muse  lovea  to  "  ride  on>4fae 
whirlwind;"  and  the  immortal  strains  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dnnta^ 
4ind  our  own  Milton,  were  ali  heard  in  the  midst  of  moaal : 
and*  earthquakes. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  Gieek  women  in j  the 
•age,  or  earlier,  and  of  what  account  they  were  bald  in  saeaoty^ 
can  only  be  gathered  from  that  poem  which  is  in  -all  prahabilil!^ 
the  «oet  correct,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  extiaofdiaaigF' picture 
of  manners  that  ever  was  exhibited.  In  times  of  lawless  flonientio«v 
the  weaker  become  the  prey  of  tbe  stronger,  and  if  wian0a<lo.«ol 
conqner  by  their  beauty,  tbey  have  nothing  to  hope  far  from  Ihoir 
aniM.  Thus,  in  tbe  Iliad,  we  find  ladies  torn  ruthlessly  fiiam  41m 
eolhraoe  of  their  parents  or  husbands;  and  at  the .  divasioti  of 
bootyi  we  see  A^memnon,  Achilles,  Ajax,  and  the  othnm,  very 
coolly  appropriating  the  higb-^born  damaeb,  Ast^raome,*  Hippao 
damia*  Tecmissa,  and  their  companions.  The  captiaes,  howvveri 
are  not,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  without  their  revenge  on  the  heartaof 
their  ravishers,  and  at  length  become  themselves aomitch waepo* 
ciled  to  their  fate,  that  the  only  chains  they  wear  ave  thoseo^lfve* 
But  in  spite  of  this  apparent  infericMrity  of  the  sra,  thaheioiDee 
of  the  Greek  poet  are  all  important  and  strongly  maihed  chnrac- 
lers;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  story  of  the  Trojan  war  hinges*  u|ini 
a  lady's  frailty.  Helen  is  not  aimply  a  lovely  and  bewilthing 
woman;  she  is  adorned  with  very  high  qualities  of  mind  aa  well 
as  person,  and  in  tbe  midst  of  her  gmlt  eabibita  a  feeling  ^ 
'■       .  ■  ■  ■  -   .  .  I  ■    ..    ■  > I 

*  IvfiflVVf  AC. C:  Uerodotw  mji,.Ui  the  Mune  pusiige,  ftlM  Ui^ab  |io«t» ifere  not 
mure  than  four  huRdred  jeara  earlier  than  himself. 

t  Tbe  hymn  alluded  to  it»  said  b^  some  to  be  an  Interpolatfon  of  (VtnBCtiuS/tbe  Ohim 
rbMModte,  wbo '-wm  iIm fint who MUg Honer'a tforka^^iii 80%.  .  *' IWhitfiaay ^nehsffa 
of  tbe  soss  of  mtn,"  a«jra  the  peot,  wAdmmg  LatoBA,  Aj^,.aB(|  Owfi^  "  mmm 
hitlier,  a  weary  traveller,  and  inqoires — Who  u  the  8weete»t  of  tlie  singert  that  Teaort 
to  yoar  festival,  and  whom  joo  moit  deKgbt  to  hear  P « then  do  ydli  make  answer  and 
aaj,  It  IB  the  hKnd  mn  who  dsnilt  ia  CUm:  hit  ton  s  excd  aU  that  eaa  he  suni." 
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ir  juKl.Micscjr  whieh  rockeaw  ber  from  htte«  Hecaba  and 
Aadfonachc  are  the  very  ieau  ideal  of  a  mother  and  a  wife;  and 
tha  latter  ia  the  atery  ef  her  foFtunes*  recked  to  dusuade  Hector 
A'c^oi  i^iDflo  battk»  displaysequal  art,  judgmeiity  and  tenderness. 
-The  MDpoitaDt.  station  hdd  by  women  in  society  may  also  be 
.deduced  6001  the-slory,  whether  true 'Or  falae»  toU  by  Herodotus, 
4at  the  ca»8e  of  that  deadly  enmity  which  existed  for  so  many  ages 
4Mtween  Greece  and  Asia;*  and  Lycophron,  agreeing  with  the 
hialom««  traces  the  origin  of  the  savage  wars  which  led  to  tlie 
ooo^aeat  of  a  world  by  "  Macedonia's  madman/'  to  the  abduction 
of  lo  by  the  Phenicians.t 

Suehr  was  the  remarkable  ground-work  of  the  Greek  character; 
mad  m  tracing  the  after  details  of  the  picture,  we  shall  be  struck 
with  the  analogy  and  fitness  observed  extending  throughout.  In- 
diatiiliial  valour  being  the  chief  dependence  of  the  state,  was  prized 
am  Am  first  of  virtues ;  war,  therefore,  in  which  this  quality  is 
nourished  and  exercised,  continued  to  be  a  magnificent  pageant 
^pudified  lo  attract  and  excite  the  coldest  imagination.  Individual 
inaftaaeea  of  severity,  in  repressing  the  licentiousness  of  the  sol- 
dieij  are  on  i^cord, — such  as  the  banishment  of  two  individuals 
by  Philip  of  Macedon,  because  a  singing  woman  had  been  found 
i»tliecampf  but  in  general  it  was  the  policy  of  the  leaders  to 
■sake  wsroppear  a  desirable  refuge  from  the  restraint  and  com- 
pacattve  moaolony  of  civil  life.  Even  the  Spartans  were  allowed 
mom  hfoerfy  in  the  camp  than  elsewhere:  they  were  permitted  to 
wear  fine  clothes  and  costly  arms;  and  Xerxes  was  astonished'to 
hcair  from  his  servants,  that  they  had  found  the  Lacedemonian 
yiaads  at  gymnastic  sports  and  curling  their  hair.  They  alone, 
liow«ver»  of  all  the  Grecians,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch, 
Wd  ao  stage-players,  no  jugglers,  and  no  dancing  or  singing 
wmoon.  impelled  still  more  by  sentiment  and  the  excitement 
of- poetical  associations,  than  by  instinctive  valour,  a  brilliant 
apcoch  from  the  general  sometimes  effected  more  than  the  most 
sU&d  poaitioa  he  could  have  taken;  and  the  descendants  of  the 
■M^  who  had  caught  enthusiasm  from  the  lips  of  the  AOIAOS 
wmn  led  on  to  triumph,  from  the  midst  of  shame  and  defeat,  by 
a  kmo  Athenian  poet,  whose  qualifications  for  the  c>aptainship 
OQOfliBted  in  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  verses  in  which  he  ex- 
horted his  soldiers  to  die  for  their  country.^;  llie  prayers,  sacri- 
§eeay  and  vows,  offered  up  before  the  onslaught,  had  something 

«}  .affec|ing  to  the  imagination.     What  are  the  drums  and 
ool!  flsodem  times  to  the  hymn  to  Mars,  pealed  forth  by  a 
"  t  sttty  the  moment  before  rushing  upon  the  foe  ?    The  gods 
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ttKii»6lye»  {NmicM  ^er  tlie  tiattic;^  aoA-lhe  loi^r  waited  4m 
eonunaodn  of  thc^joothsaycr.  At  the  battle  of  PlaUBAifWhcn  >Im 
Spartads  bad  toiigbl  in  vab  for  a  favouKableHOiP^Oir  P«tMin»l 
cofMnaadad  diain  tolay  domi  ihdur  bvcklara  M  tbeic  fcal,  apd 
await  the  will  of.  heavem  In  lUa  potttim  they  fnffenad  tbatar 
sdvaa  to  be  cbargad  without  tieabtaace  bjr  the  *  PaiaiHiiiv -till?  at 
lesgth  the  aacri6<^  appeariag  propitioaa*  the  tignal  wasrgisapi^ 
and  the  Greeks  rushed  upon  their  eDemias  with-  the  eatbasiarai 
and  the  oertaiuty  of  men  who  felt  that  they  were  the  a^enu  off  Iha 
gods.  Tlie  Spartaoa  were  idso  in  the  habit  of  propitiatiug-  tha 
muses  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  that  they  might  be  animated  to  paPr 
form  deeds  ifrorthy  oftransmisAion  to  poalerit/ia  the  aoiigs  of 'the 
poets.  Another  remarkable  and  very  ancient  custom  was  to  bawf 
lighted  toschea,  flung  by  the  priests  of  Mars  before  the  army^^as 
a  signal  of  encounter;  from  whence  Lycophron  has  t^en  bMi  • 

«« ; —  envenom'd  Discord,  who  then  riiock  '"i ' 

.  .  Her  baleful  torch  within  two  oontineals.*'        : 

The  same  poet  mentions  the  sounding  of  shells  in  the  TkuiuI 
War;  although  the  scholiast  contends  that  trumpets  werwah^in 
use.  Still  more  famous  is  the  **  Spaitan  flute/'  wbieh^ao  oMh 
kd  on  the  flower  of  Lacedemonia  to  conqueat-and  gtoiyi  ^Aii 
admtrabte  description  of  the  efiect  of  this  instihnileat,  atiA*«lhh 
manner  in  which  it  was  ufted,  is  given  iii  Plutarofa'a  life  of  J^ 
eurgus.  ''It  was  at  once  a  delightful  and  taitiUa  s^fat/'saj^ 
hct  "  to  behold  them  march  on,  keeping  pace  to  the^tencof 
their  flutes,  without  ever  troubling  their  onier,  or  confounding 
their  ranks,  their  music  leadinj^  them  into  danj^rcheeiifii^  10118 
unconcerned :  for  men  thus  disposed  were  nenher  likely  to  be 
possessed  with  fear  nor  transported  with  fury;  but  tbay  ^pw* 
ceeded  with  a  deliberate  valour,  full  of  hope  and  ffood  asaaramsa^ 
as  if  some  divinity  had  sensibly  assisted  d^m.''  The  siogfe^bov^ 
bats,  which  sometimes  decided  the  fete  of  their  wars»-weroaiso-as 
stirring  and  romantic  incidents  ae  can  wall  be  imaginett*  'We 
picture  to'ouraelves  the  subiinte  stilhiess  of  the  two  armies  ga»» 
ing  breathlessly  on  the  hero«(  on  whom  their  destinies;  depeaMK 
and  we  feel  that  such  a  s|>ectacle  must  dwell  in  their  HemoiJa% 
with  all  ito  fine  and  magnificent  details,  while  menory  micH»f|h.  • 
In  civil  life  die  manneia  of  the  Oreeka  were  not  leis  striking 
and  picturesque.  In  Athens  BDoie^'wafl  notcasi  in  a  m^Moi 
where  pride,  birth,  and  profession  had  their  fixed  and*  loialMmi* 
ble  place.  The  hightot  affvirs  were  open  to  tbemeaneatdtneiis; 
the  desires  and  ambitiott  of  bli  ranks  were  under  ^acontinncd 
stimulus;  and  ^^ortb  and  f^nhnr,  strugglifng  sneca§sMly  hmidst 
the  sttrred-up  mass  of  society,  asserted  their  native 'digiuTf^aod 
aftsunaed  tbeff' proper  place.    The  public  gamea,  aUmighwfa 
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UfjksMtaMMog  MUmfCi*  trimi-*tfarir  ctMratkm  wcttrred,  'Uvm 
m0t'%tf^wf"tpiitnB  fbe  constent  WHifce  ^*  iiiniieiiie«t|  frbick 
M.  ^NHeinitt'ti^aM'Mntt  to  kiiiiiiiito.  *  Hub  Olynlpk,  Pythiaif> 
«ttd  l^ftmtnH  H^k  phMxr  o«I3f  evwy  iAh^  yeir;  wd  flwl^meaii 

rfaaiMtBllBfeHMj  Mtiii«.  Tb  PytlMii  aolMratties  ir^  md  by 
MMMi-iarliniiw  been  itiaaiuledi  in  faonottT  of  A^lo,  wbdde  prakes 
%NMPe  niuig  bycontendfaiy  poets;  and  they  add,  that* it  was  not  tiH 
ft<iBHichlfttor  period  that  hoiWiHGing  and  wrestling  came  tor  forai 
m  piit  of  the  entertainment  At  the  Olympic  games  Euripidos 
aHl  Xenoeleft  contended  for  ike  honours  of  tramly;  Cleomenefl 
«teiledtlie  verses  of  Etopedodes,  and  Gorgias  of  Iieontium  offered 
ppttMicly  to  pronounce  an  extempore  oration  on  whatever  subject 
■1^1*  be^  ^oposed  to  him.  Here,  also,  the  Greeks  crowded 
aroiind  Herodotus  to  bear  his  travelled  wonders;  and  the  young 
Thacydides,  wkile  he  listened^  feriing  fab  heart  stirred  with  pro* 
phetic,  but  as  yet  nfytteiioas^  emotions;  is  said  to  hme  burst  into 


^al  one  period^  were  prdiibited  from  appearing  at 
ihMe  gaoles^.nndaic  ffae  barbarous  penalty  of  being  thrown  headt* 
loiig  fromia  rock;  yet  we  »ad  in  Ptmsaaias  of  Cynisea»  llm 
ibiiighlar  j^AnehiilanMis^  contending  with>haoonr  at  Cbe  Qiyaipic 
f/mtw^  and  adbsequetitly  of  several  Macedonian  vromen  hmog 
■■MiOjUnowiieAnt  CMympia*  Among  the  SpartanSf  die  firaialea 
nndigaiiiea  lof  rthekr  4|wb^  .  at  viAih  they  appeared  naked,  to  ton** 
tBod'in^  r»wing,  wrestlings  tiuHHfing  quoilBf  and  footing  darts; 
Vheydisoidanmdiatid  aungpnaked.at  the  solemn. feasts  and  sacii« 
fitfes^  nUe  tb»  young  anen  stood  round  them;  and  all  this,  we 
■pr:toU^  without  die  sUghteal  vkdattoB  of  true,  nuidesty* .  In 
iknir  aoogS'they  rallied,  the  youths  of  equivocal.  valour»  adcl 
lawshad  teocomlums  on  Ae-  bsave«  The  men  were  thos  stirred  or 
So  deeds  of  the  moat  extravagant  daring;*  and  ifae  wos» 
tbsmselves  became  inspired  with  ike  same-  loAy  and  gene* 
I  ^entimeots  which  animated  dits  men&  When  the  wm  of 
was;  told  that  the  Lacedemoniali  females  wese  the  only 
I  tbe  world-  who  governed  the  men^  she  replied  witb  a 
tmtf  -flpnrtBn> ; apirit»  that  there  was  good  Tcaason  it  should  :be 
M^r^-Air  thdy!  were  the  only  women  in  the  woHd  «iliO  brov^hf 
'  imi0h^  It^reqniied  a  L^oargos*  however,  it  would  seem,  to 
trover:aml  administer  in.  peneo^hebe singular  laws;  form 
em  iaamodeaty  beeame.  tbe  mrtional  charaderistic  of  the 
rwomen^twho  were  bmndnd  by  Euripides^as  Plutarch  s^ 
i^fciaJifeior^Nnma,  watb  the  opithetof  dvSp|imf^  Whether'thn 
tf^gewBi\9libttii0ay  have  been  aided  by  the  practice  of  allowing 
di&iljiOiBdyi htdiasf  |o  ^o  abused  bare^sced  while. She maftraM 
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were  veHedf-^btM  vrfersng  liw.^oiMtom  of  theticlber  OfecMtl 
states — we  leave  to  the  gallaatry  of  the  reader.  The  iiqnitery«8ti»> 
tendhig  the  Spartan  marriligM  had  ia  it  eomelhing  exceedingly 
romantic  and  touchkig  to  tfie  iflMgina/tion*  Tliese  took  place 
by  steahfa  and  in  the  sileiiee' of ^  nights  When  OMiKers  were 
arranged  by  means 'of  the  female  friend  who  aeM  as  the 
^uf&f  sinf  Me,  or  match-maker,  the  lover  stole  ioto  the  chamber  of 
his  mistress,  and  the  union  was  completed.  No  siens  appeared 
in  his  conduct  of  what  had  taken  place;  he  lived  in  public  as 
usual;  and  if  he  was  seen  at  any  time  stealing  towards  the  habi- 
tation of  his  mistress-wife,  he  was  exposed  to  the  rude  raiMefy  aod 
laconic  jests  of  his  comrades.  A  higher  flush  no  doabt  was* ob- 
served upon  bis  Spartan  brow,  when  in  some  p«blic  assenblf  iw 
was  conscious  that  those  mysterious  eyes  were  Utoi  upoftifaiai, 
whose  glances  of  love  had  perhaps  never  met  his  in  ike  ligbtiof 
day«  No  indications,  however,  were  seen  in  his  maoiier  >of  a 
wandering  heart;  their  meetings  continued  to  take  place  in 'fle- 
crecy  and  solitude ;  the  inventions,  the  stratagems,  the  escapes, 
the  doubts,  hopes  and  fears — the  thousand  feelings  and  ad ve»- 
tures  of  forbidden  love — continued  to  the  last  to  lend  their  ^str- 
malus  and  charm  io  this  romantic  union.  •  < 

In  the  other  states  of  Greece  the  affairs  of  love  and  marriage 
were  carriedon  with  pomp  and  publicity.  The  enaaamrod> youth 
betook-  himself  to  the  groves  to  carve  his  nmt#esa's.iMHne  upon 
the  trees;  in  allusion  to  which  the  satirist  in  Euripides  declaraa 
that  he  would  continue  to  despise  the  sex,  even  if  all  the  piftes  on 
Mcmnt  Ida  were  filled  with  their  namesw  In  LttGiaD*s  ti«ie<the 
practice  seems  to  have  extended  to  the  walk:  uhd  ^  Beautifial 
Venus  Cnidia,''  or  some  such  inscription,  might  have  been  seen 
on  places  >vhere,  in  London,  we  puf  Hunt's  Maiobless/' find 
"  Try  VTaiten's  Blacking."  The  home  of  the  beloved  w«^  aw- 
thing  less,  in  the  ima;;tnation  of  a  Greek,  than  the  tampleof 
Cupid;  and  thus  the  idolatrous  honours  lavished  upontbefpMi 
were  divided  with  the  woman*  Her  doors  were  decked  with 
flowers  and  garlands,  and  sprinkled  with  libations  of  wine.  If  a 
garland  was  found  untied,  it  was  a  sign  of  dw  passion  bein^ro- 
turned ;  and  if  one  was  woven  by  the  lady  herself,  it  was  n  sure 
indication  of  a  *'  love-sick  mind.'' 

When  nature  failed  to  move  the  object  of  their  attochamnt, 
they  had  recourse  to  love-potions,  speUs,  and  magieal  indaatn- 
tions.  The  love-potions  resemUed  the  dangerous  phikreo-^th 
which  we  are  not  altogether  unacquainted  in  our  own  day — de- 
priving the  victim  sometimes  of  reason  and  sometimes  of  life. 
The  superstitious  practices  were  generally  absurd,  but  alwaja 
oicturesque.    The  Romans  probably  received  them  from  the 
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6ieekt»  at.  Virgil  ia  the  Mloimg  piwy  olooely  i«iBeaiblefl 
Tbeocntus:'^ 

'   As  flte  thit  ^re  hUTd^tis  made  of  day* 
*  And-ddi^of  wax  wkh'flre  consumes  «mfty» 
8wh  lot.tho  soul  of  cniri  DaplMMs  be, 
'     Hmfi  to  the  nesjt  of  woqwh,  soft  to  nae, 
.  Crumble  the  sacred  mole  of  salt  axul  corn. 
Next  in  the  fire  the  bays  with  brimatone  burn^ 
And  whilst  it  crackles  in  the  sulphur^  say^ 
'  This  I  for  Daphnis  bum,  thus  Daphnis  burn  away.* 

Te  qufittoh  the  flame  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  and  similfir 
pnustices  to  kindle,  they  had  recourse  to  various  potent  herbs; 
aiad  Pansaaiaa  mentions  the  river  Selemnus,  which  falls  iuto  th^ 
sea  near  Afgjrra  in  Achaia,  the  waters  of  which  were  supposed  to 
ins«.Ae  |N'cq)erty  of  aflfording  the  only  relief  which  an. vnsuccess* 
lul  lover  can  expect — forgetfulness.  If,  however,  the  course  pf 
( love  did  run  smooth*  Ihe  troth  of  the  parties  was  plighted,  l^y 
kisaiag  each  other — a  ceremony  not  uncommon,  it  is  true^ 
kilt  exccediai^y  agreeable  and  poetical*  Joining  the  right  hands 
m9s  also  practised;  but  this  was  the  usual  mode . of  ratify ii|g 
all '  agreements.  Among  the  Tbebans  the  compact  betw^ea 
levere  was  held  so  saored,  that  the  ceremony  wasjoerCoimed  at 
the-noDMBieiit  of  lohus,  die  friend  of  Hercules.  The  Athenian 
viigios  ^nere  looked  on  as  the  peculiar  charge  of  Diana.  •  and  ber 
fmfe  A^j  dared  to  nnrry»  it  was  their  custom  ^  present  baskets 
full  of  litde  cnriostties  at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess,  to  gain  leave 
to  dcfmrt  out  of  her  train.  The  Boeotians  and  JLocrians  ofifered 
aacsificee  to  Euclia*  supposed  to  be  a  name  of  Diana.^  beifore 
marriage;  and  the  same  deity  was  carefully  propitiated  in-  all  .the 
anptial  soleunitiea,  to  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  she  had.i^  strcmg 
aflUpathy.  -  Among  the  i^arious  ceremoniea  performed^/at  thU  in- 
teieetiag-  period  of  life*  the  Greeks  had  ^o  the  beautiful  and 
sigBifieaiit  austom  of  sacrificing  to  the  Fates  tend  Ifae  .Graces* 

The  bride  was  carried  to  the  husband's  hpuse  at  n\g}^,  that  her 
blashes  might  not  be  seen;  she  was  arrived  in  h^r  richest  ap^ 
pafel*  and  adorned  with  wreaths  of  various  herbs  and  flowers; 
tofdiea  were  carried  before  her;  singers.and  dancers  mingled  in 
the  procession;  and  when  she  entered  ber  new  hon^,  whi^  was 
Inng  :with  garlands,  the  choicest  fruits  were  showered  upotpi  her. 
hesd**     After  the  banquet  ber  fea^  were  washed,  and  she  w^ 

**■       ■    1     ■■  IM.Il  .      ■    ■       ■■!        ^..       .  ..  ■     ..  , 

•  "  Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led, 

'With  torches  fiaming,  to  the  nuptiaf  bed ;  '    ^ 

'■''  The ymiclirttt  dlmoMi  in tt  drde boQQd 
•  t.      •(       1i|.«b«  toft  flaliV  or  cittcni'«  fiUer  souud: , 

.!■  .  I  s      I     I|*"'S8**  ^  ^""^  ^^^^^  ^*'®  matrons  \i\\  row 

SUnaio  tbeir  porclies  and  enjoy  the  8how.*'->-Po  PI.  '    *       ' 
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companjy  reoMUoing  without^  made  tbe  boose  lesoiMd  Mth  Ike 
piaiseri  (rf'tfaeiiapp]r>|^iv  ,...-,.,., 

.  In  the  iieroic  ageB'adiilleffy>wa8<mitBdimtk'tlieliii^  dteadful 
ptutisinpBiite,  —oog^ which  ivasithe >teaniigo«tJOflli»'<iff(ted««'B 
ejie«.  M«eh  leter^  Zdeucus*  tbe  Locifien  law-^ineFy  haVmg  been 
Kwved  hjAt  pntyen  of  the  whole  city  iio-far  as  to  spare  orn.of 
his  sod's  efss,  who  had  been  condemned  to  this  expiation  ^of  his 
crime*  made  op  the  number  required  b;  law  with  one  of  his*o#t. 
In  Athens,  Hippomenes^  the  archon,  caused  his  dauf^ter, 
Limone,  to  be  yoked  to  a  cbariot  wilk  her  adafteroBS  lower  till 
the  man  died,  and  afterwsfds  shut  upthe  survivor  witkabofwei* 
and  starved  her  to  death.  Hyettusj,  Draco,  aafd  Soieift^livdiml 
the  offenders  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  (that  einght  theiia>%l 
the  £ict,  who  were  allowed  to  cut  them  in 'pieces,  If  the^r  feliitlgtit 
pnMper,  iridKMit  -lieing  called  to  account  Inatdniess^  bvaoolM 
of  raamn  and  laurel  w^«  huiig  over  the<d6or>'the4bHRerto^ke^p 
away  evil  spirits^  and  tfie  latter  to  propitiate  the  god  of  )^liysio» 
Some  of  the  hair  of  the  dying  penoo  was  cat  off,,  and  aacrmoed 
to -the  infernal  deities;  his  friends  took  leave  ofUm  with  IciiBes 
Md  embraces;  and  evil  qpirits  and  phantettM  wer6  driven ;ira«i 
Mb  pillow  at  the  moment  of  departure^  b^  Aeeoimd  of  fafaes 
ketdes.  The  dead  body  was  decked  with  efaaplets  «of»  AMta 
and  green  boughs,  and  ^sprinkled  with  ointokents'^oid  pbrfisiae^. 
It  was  carried  to  die  grave  surrounded  witf»  telKsbe^  dmsn  isi'tbfe 
daytime,  and  attended  by  monmers  beatfng  their  bi«aati,'tearit^ 
Aeik*  hair,  and  heaping  dust  ttpon  their  heads*  The  loarpse^of  a 
voung  man,  dyiiqgin  the  iower  of  btrq^e,  could^onlylie  bmsed 
in -the  morning  twiligbt*;  foritwas  thought  a  kind  cfimpmty  to 
leved  so  strange*  and  dreadful  aneveut  in  the  light  t>f  day.  The 
mourners  widked  slowly,  deciining  their  heads  inion  their  kasidf^ 
and  repeating  with  teats  the  inteijection  t^  t>  t^  4  Lamps  "Vtetle 
kept  burning  in  the  subterranean  vaults  of  the  dead,  or  herba^aod 
flowers  strewed  uponliieir  grtve.  If  the  body  was  bumit»  <riiit- 
ments  and  perfumes  were  showered  upon  the  pile,  libatsoiw 
poured  fordi  by  tite  surrounding  friends,  and  die  femaitis  of-tlte 
raneral^fife  extinguished  with  wine. 

The  pnbtic  games,  as  has  been  mentioned- above/  did- sot  M- 
ear  veiy  frmjuendy;  the  dieatre  was  not  condnuaHy  open^ -^die 
feoate  was  not  always  foil:  but  eadi  of  these  absoribed-a  cbrtaib 
portion  of  time,  and  tbe  remainder  was  divided  amtagthl^  enikas 
customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  age  and  country.  •  These,  i£tlie 
above  hasty  sketch' is  not  gripvoosly  ineofroct,  pnftaok.Iaingc^of 
what  b  called  the  roniantic;  and  we  are  prepmed  to  'ehow^-  '^woie 
it  necessary,  that  many  bfber  circumstances  comimmd  tp  render 
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careleM  of  returnis^  to  homes  pluiidered  i^  tbtir^ahaUice  by  < 
kaiety-or  abandoiMd'to  roiP  m  oonseqiiMiMMi  of  ^^uniljir'n^ 
spend  thensatvte  idbioad  ia  the  ooknown  pomfUm  uoMd*  lo 
eeek  ft>r  fortweip  flewjadfenluies.  Diomwies» for  inrtance^  mr 
iMwd  t»  ./kpulie>  and  Tenoer  to  Cyprus;  whilif  MendaiiS'Mid 
fJljfSaeii  JD'lhe  good  old  fashion^  took  to  ptracy  and  robbery. 
Ilieralalaeu  of  the  waaderiogs  of  these  early  adventurers,  opened 
a  nev  world  of  wonder  to  the  Greeks.  A  very  amall  part  of  Asia 
iatakabwn^to  Homer*  for  he  appears  never  to  have  heard  of  the 
Syisaa  of  .Median  empire.  Africa  and  Ethiopia  lay  to  the  aotttb« 
aflik«*oountry»  inhabited  by  people  nesembiieg  the  Scythians  and 
TaaiaiiSy  ittiihe  north;  in  the  east  the  son- rose  from, the. ocean, 
Mpiiiheie  in  the  urest  it  set.  italy,  adjoining  Gae^ce*  was  an  iiO!^ 
diiiyoiiil>d  coinitry;and  behind  it,  tbe<  nniiithomable  wiUs  Mil 
^MlU^OennaDy,  and  Spaing  must  have  resembled  an  HOBlSdBy 
at  rti^lasfr/opntineat.  The  qrciWMlance,  therelbre,  of  the  son 
fvai^  mmd  Meitmg  in  the  ootan,  must  have  been  learnt  Ifomtfae 
tfwly«iiuniiaUsm  >  wad  navigators,  who  first  deeply  emboed  the  Greek 
■iadf  4dgeady  pradispMsd  by  natoml  and  natioaal  chanKter-»<* 
wth  die  love  of  adventure  «aod  of  the  manrelkMis.  M enelans,  im 
nddiliea<  to  the  account  of  wooden  mentiooed  by  himself  ill 
Jbjimi  brdnght  bank  «t  second*hand  •  desciiptien.of  the  £lysiao 
Mda  somI  ^  ends  of  the  earth"-*-HUippo8ed  a&erwaids  to  be  the 
Asf^f  Cadis,  and  soulk^east  coast  of  Spain.  A  thousand  other 
iSttnmgB  and  eaeiting  stoiies  weie  told  by  every  socceediog  adveft* 
lasar;  and  in  the  days  of  the  travelled  and  aoconipUshed  Herx^ 
4a(tBh[me&wi  the  GbedDS  tuning  from  the  4iraiiliinitted  talesof 
liieir  ancestors  to  listen -witb  the  same  or  meae  avidity  to  contem- 
|Mttrfy«  aoeounla  <^  that  strange*  mysterioas  world,  of  which  4hey 
taHeaad  dieir  oonntry  to  bna  the  centre. 
.-uM^  knve  4aid  >en6u^'  to  show  that  itbe  coi^nenifsat  and  iafe- 
'Mfttj94ii.  the 'VPomeOy. alluded  toM.  Vilkaujii^thamd'bnn'gioady 
eaoaggerated;  and  indeed  so  mack  more  liberty  were  tfa«y  aK 
ie^ited  than  the  women  of  other  oountries,  that  their  charaeter, 
we  are  informed,  (Atheocsus,  lib.  iO^)  suffered  by  it  lu  Grseoe, 
Bce,-tbe  mataons  and  virgins  drank  wine — a  licence. that 
Jy,|iemiitted  to  the  sex*  elsewhere.  Plutefcfa  r^proocist 
iaMfUod  other  "  barbarous  nations"  with-  the  aeiefitgr 
wifk  «diich  >they  confined  their  women — concealing  thcns  tnm 
ut>angBis«  i' tcloistering  (hem  up  at  home — and  caaying  tksm 
-utiibadi^ipl^taraisfjd  -  coaches  or  wi^gooa.  The  Greeks^  uetwidi- 
•tandn^i'-werei  assuredly  of  a  very  jeatous  dispositioni  and  uiany 
of  the  preoaotiei»  they  Uiok  to  secitrd  the  honour  of  their  females 
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were  at  once  footislt  Md  iiiijnBt.  It  will  not  be  assefted,  f^  pre- 
sume, that  th^  Greek  M^omen  enjoyed  iesa  Hberiy^  than  die 
Asiatics,  fttkn  whom  the  art' of  romance  wfitivig«  iit«ome- ad  thorn 
say,  was  borrowed.  The  very  stfictnesa^  of  the  lawa  enacted  by 
Solon  and  other  legislators  for  the  prevention  6f  prrirate  -asiigm* 
tidns^  exhibits'  pretty  clearly  the  state  of  manners;^  and  as«for>di^ 
weakness  of  the  power  of  love  among  the  Greeks,  hinted  •  at  by 
M.  Villemain,  it  is  one  of  those  hardy  assnmptiona  winch,  if 
printed  in  italic  tetters  or  follovi^ed  by  a  point  of  admiration,  would 
pass  current  for  a  jest. 

Notwithstanding  that  there  existed,  as  we  have  setn,  no  xir*- 
cumstances  of  character  or  manners  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from 
inventing  romances,  the  glorious  ages  of  Greek  literaftu^  pasted 
away  without  giving  to  the  world  a  sitiele  narration  of  the  clatfeL 
The  Cyropedia  of  Xenophon  and  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  aUhongii 
styled  by  some  moderns  rather  affectedly,  romances,  have  -  very 
KttTe  in  common  with  this  species  of  composition;  and  altbongh 
these  might  have  led  eventually  to  the  romance  as  the  word* ia 
general  understood,  the  series  extended  no  further. 

The  Milesian  tales,  written  or  collected  by  Avistidbsv  who  is 
placed  by  M.  Letronne  at  one  hundred  and  seventeen  jpeara  befove 
Christ,  are  the  first  Greek  romances  of  which  we  possess  any  sore 
indications.  They  are  cited  by  Ovid  (Fast.  ii.  ver.  412  and  443); 
and  their  character  is  not  less  clearly  indicated  by  the  passage  in 
Plutarch,  where  it  is  said  that  Surena,  the  conqueroi^'of  Crassus^ 
finding  the  Milesiacs  of  Aristides  in  an  officer's  baggage,  reproached 
the  Romans  with  being  unable  to  abstain,  even  in  time  of  war, 
from  reading  books  of  such  infamy.  Aristides  found  imitators 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  Lucius^  Lucian,  Apuleius, 
and  others,  openly  characterising  their  works  as  Milesian  tales • 

Pahtrbnivb  cf  Nicea  is  the  next  He  is  described  by  M.  Vil- 
lemain  as  **  un  abreviateur  assez  maladroit;"  and  by  Schoell^  aa 
an  original  writer  of  some  pretensions  to  be  included  in  the  niuMr 
ber  of  the  classical  Greek  authors.  Parthenius  was  made  prisoner 
by  Cinna  in  the  war  of  Mithridates,  and  carried  to  Rome,  Where 
he  became  the  master  of  Virgil.  He  is  supposed  by  some  authtnrs 
to  have  lived  till  the  time  of  Tiberius ;  although  the  passage  in 
Suidas,  on  which  this  conjecture  is  founded,  may  relate  as  welt  to 
the  emperor's  love  for  the  author  as  for  the  man.  He  must  also 
have  reached  the  great  age  of  a  hundred  and  seventeen  at  this 


« *  Tb*oiftti9m  of  LyiMi  wiU  pMve  that  wch  laws  wefe  oot  unoeceutry  for  .the  'wq- 
men  of  Grctoe ;  but  we  beiieTC  it  is  pretty  ^eoerully  understood,  that  licentious  iutrigue 
prevails  ever^-whcrc  in  a  tolerably  e(jail  ratio  with  the  severity  of  the  legal  c6d<^'  Ibr  Us 
preTention.  <  •  •    •   i  •  . . 
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priiioe^  acota0Mtiy.ift^w&:toiip{K»e  .bioi*toli«ve  bem  twenty  yasrs 
old  wli^  uken<  f^iisoaet  $ .  ani  if  tJbe  fact  W4S  .$o»  h^  m^vM  hardly 
bav^ibeen.oraktedtfcijiLttQimi  (mfh(>*oaineflU  o^ce). ia ithB.lUt  of 
lDtig>  iKvora  giveh  in'bt^NUicp^/Sioi,  The  only  lOoe.oC  his  woriu 
nteeit'*liaa  >oome  'down  tto.tts  u  a  collection  of^taleatoddrassed  to 
Gonwliin  Qattits»  Ae  elegiiac .  poet.  They,  are  mostfy  of  a  mekuv* 
cboly  <5ut^>atid'tterj^  ebort.  The  teamed  reniarkB  of  M,  Le.  Beau 
tbeyomiger  Imve  |>roved*that  the  uateriab  are  derived  from  otber 
^liters;  bat,  to  say  the  (nitb*  die  inquiry  was  not  worth  the  trouble. 
Murder,  suicide,  and  more  particularly  incestuous  love,  are  themes 
that  anistrbe  very  delicately  treated  to  inspire  interest*  Thesub- 
facttofy^the^ frontispiece  to  the  Collection  before  ns^  and  the  best 
exeonted'cf  the  plates;  is  taken  from  one  of  these  histories ;  and 
dnhseadtsr^on  referring  to  Ae  page,  will  not  merely  be  surprised 
ttfeitb€l)Aepv*vity  of  taste  which  must  have  prompted  such  a  choice, 
hoe  shocked  at  the  outrage  so  wantonly  offored  to  human  nature* 

•  ASdiioNy  a  conteasporary. probably  of  Partheoius,  was  the  author 
«f  fifity  narrations,  of  whioh  abstracts  are  preserved  to  us  by  Pbo- 
tins,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  As  stories  they  we  generally 
uniilteresting^  and  the-  graces  of  style  which  the  patriaroh  speaks 
sf  and  of  course  loat  in  their  meagre  remains.  The  foUowing.is  a 
Aifoursble  ispecimen. 

i.J-    Ml- 

THE  TWO  SHEPHERDS. 

■  '      »  ;J  » ''«  •!         I  •  .  '   . 

-^"'  'Two  shepherds,  &e(liog,  their  flocks  on  the  Ly^sus,  a  OKniDtatD  in  tb/t 
l^igi^'ifVfK  t^tory,  observed  a  swarm  of  bees  ia  a  deep  grotto  of  imprac- 
tical^ access.  They  tied  a  strong  cord  to  a  basket,  in  which  oiie  of 
l^jyn^ placed  himself,  and  was  lowered  down  by  bis  companion.  At  tbe 
bcfiwn'ltbe  shepherd  found  pot  only  honey,  but  a  great  quantity  of  gold, 
wiih'H^hich  be  filled  tbe  basket  three  times  snccessively'.  At  lengthy 
whe^'^^  treasure  was  exhausted,  be  called  ont  that  he  wonid  no#  get 
intfa  iMe  basket  bitoself «  but  tbe  words' had  hardly  eseu>ed  his  lips  when 
ii  s^^pieion  of  tresdiery  on  tbe  part  of  his  cooirade  flsshed  aorost-  his 
flrind.  -lending,  ibcKkae,  a-heavystoae  to  make  the  journey  in  his 
stoad^  be  gave,  the  signal  $  and  just  as  he  fmnA  wbm  it  was  neac  the 
lop;'tmsk(9t/.Stoae^  and  evecythiug  were  dropped  in^tbe  gulf.  .  No 
minc^  of,  ^escape  presented  itself  for  the  deserted  shepherd,  till  Apollo, 
.IVRf^ng  in  a  dream,  desired  him  t^  cut  himself  in  several  places  with  a 
swp^  stojie^  iaod  lie  extended  without  moving.  In  this  position  some 
VQitures.'iakiog  him  for  a  dead  body,  darted  upon  their  supposed  prey, 
al^'d  filing  tli^ir  talons  in  his  hair  and  clothes,  carried  him  a&,  and  depo- 
'lilied'bim  hi'sttfeCy  in  the  valky  at'  the  bottom  of  the  moMnala.  He 
went  immediately  to  the  magistrate,  and  told  bis  story  j  the  guilty  sheo- 
berd  was  seized,  confessed  where  he  had  bidden  tbe  money,  and  sub- 
tiXftlcid  to  the  punishment  of  bis  crime.  Half  of  the  tressnre  was  conse- 
dUjed  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  tbe  otber  half  delivered  to  the  injured 
mao }  who,  thus  miraculously  saved  and  enriched,  became  one  of  the 
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Vt0m  thiB  pefiod  liU;  the  nkkBet^f^ilhe  seooiid  ^oeMurf-  tto 
geoMS  of  GhrMfe'romanceilept^-br  rather,  like  .the  afaepfaerd  in 
the  rime  stoiy*'  it  %  dssfigiared  aad'  raMottlasi  in  tins  dailb 
Tiw^ipreciBe  CTB  of  JLitcian,  Hbe  dut  of  aH  tbe  mlbm^^QiftA 
fenaQcers^  is  a  matter  of.clispate,  SwkiaB^  the*  oi^  aikdMt 
autborliy  wfaom  he  ie  'mentioaed,  makea  him  liva^ia  Ike  time»df 
Trajaatand  after;  bat  I>odweU ^attempts^  pieve  tkaliibe  was^^iat 
boam*  till  die  ymr  ldd>.  He  was  destiaed  for.  the  pfofeMkm.  of 
scdptare ;  bttt  renouQciog  the  arts,  at  an  eatly  a^,  he  -left  Us 
aatkexouli^}  Syria*  or  peibaps  Assyria,  aod  fepairdd  to  QtoetMm 
At  .Antiock  he  etadied  rhetoric,  vriiick  he-  taaght  afterwairisijb 
Gaai;  bat  ia  the  aeMeI»  'givii^.  himself  up  to  pbiloaa|ibyi  ha 
resided  lat  Adieus;  JSej|actiag  aU  the  dien>feshioaaUe'syitmi% 
hia  aim' was  origimdityv  bat  from  his  saeenngthitoiigbaat'hii 
wridngs  4it4he  dogma  of  die  iaunortality  of  dm  aodi  ibia  thought 
that  he  bad  sooaw  leaning  to  Epieureaiiism.  •  la  hia-oU'Sig«hii 
held  air  honourable  employtnent  iu  £^ypC ;  some ^sa^i' the  >gonmir 
aMOt  of  a  part  of  die  province,  «Qd  o&ers  the  post  of  mgistpmr?iii 
a  superior  tribiinaL .  As  to  has  deadi,  Suidaa  mfotms  tistdMi  hi 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  do^,  in  punishment  o£  (befariMs  zM  sntil 
which  he  opposed  Christianity ;  but  the  atopy  is- irerytidodbdul; 
Lucian,  in  fact,  was 'too  pleasant  a  fellow  for  any  such  firtie.  *His 
works  were  reacU' aft  M.  Letronnc  infdrms  tisv  h^  die^Veiy  Ciuia* 
tkns  themselves,  who  pardoned  Ins  want  of  tree  rcltgiotfL'  for  the 
toke  of  his  satires  on  paganism. 

•  With  a  strong  perception  of  the  humorous^  in  which. he  isi sur- 
passed only  by  Aristophanes  amon^  the  ancients,  and  disdnguii(hed, 
by  stren|;th  and  originality  of  mind,  together  with  much  grace 
and  fleaibility  of  styte^  Lucian  stands  ahuost  akme  ■  in  a  period 
wbaoibe  rapid  dtecbne  of  Greek  literature  was;  already  iapro^ 
gresa.  A  bam  catalogue  of -his- writing  would  iiU  mote  apace 
than  we  could  affiard;  but -at  any  rate  bis-  '*  True  Htstoi^,"aiid 
*'  Lucius,  or  the  Ass,"  are  the  only  works  which  endde  him  to  >a 
place  in  the  present  sketch.  The  fotmei^  of  these  pieces,  if  Mei«- 
ners  is  correct  in  supposing  Antonius  Diogenes  to  have  iseoi 
posterior  to  Lucian,  is  the  most  ancient  specimen  we  have  of  ima- 
ginary travels.  M.  Vlllemain  supposes  it  to  have  been  intended 
to:  tupn  into  ridicule  the  fabulous  narrations  of  the  same  kind 
which  alreai^  existed;  but  it  does  not  go  further  in  exaggerated 
4dianrdity  than  the  work  of  Diogenes^  the  priority  at-  whicb-he  adv 
vocales.  it  was  probably;  therefore,  nothmg  more  than  a  'lan^u 
(of  that  description  which  is  vulgarly  called  a  horse-laugh)  at  the 
real  travellers  of  the  ^g^t  and  their  wonderfal  adw^nture/h  ,  l^fp- 


hm  ^flHBiite«tevliui  mkMlea  nkted  m  tbe  €U  and  SenTma^ 
ment  rendered  the  work  no  dottivt  nore  piquMt  «t  a  iime  whea 
the  niiBdaof  iiica'wem'dmdedbiMtween  tnie  and  false ': 


'telvion. 

•  **  Ldohis*  ortbe:jA8sv''  a  Miletian  tale>  kmppoaed  by  Fivlitti 
tA'hb  AiiAgbd'hma  the  ndl  Lucmw;)  but  M.  Clooner  arj^nes  Ibat 
implifioatiea  waa  tnore  in  our  iMiihor's  maanet  dian  abndgmeat, 
and  that  at  any  mte»  witk  a  Certile  and  ingenions  nihid  Ji£a  his, 
thefoooirid  have  been  no  need  of  bdrmwing.  M .  fieiindeBaU« 
ii:#f  «opinhm^ftat  the  wodL  bdongs  to  ad^er  one  nor  other,  bat 
h  noro  tfoeient  than  either;  and  the  Gennan  traashrtor  denies 
tfate'eudr  a  person  as  Ludus  existed  at  all.*  Sebosll,  faoewevei^ 
iafeini^  ns«  that,  incbfendendy  of  the  piece  in  qtiestioB^  a  work 
did'^Bislb  caikd  '^  Divers  Metamorphoses,"*  aHl  bearing  the  awne 
of*  lidcsBs;  and  from  one  of  these  adventures,  if  vie  may  hasanl 
a«as^eelaire»4t  is  not  ifDprobabie  that  Luctan  inay  have  taken  his 
hint,  wid/ dilated  and  extended^  rather  than  abridged  the  original. 
Hoaraier  this  ma^  be,  the  work  is  allowed  to  be  a  masterly^pen' 
foimanee<H-a  ^  gem  "  as  Soboell  calls  it^  only  diamsed  by  the  too 
great  freedom  of  some  passages.  From  ^V  Lucius^'  Le*Sage  txN>h 
hiS' episode  of  the  Cavem  in  Gil  Bias;  and  Apaleins*«nd 
MwdiiaveUi  the  fbandatton  isr  both  their  ''  Asses."  .  llie  benoA 
ikkA  tale  of  Psyche  in  Apnleius  is  also  indikbitably  taken  fh>m  the 
Greek,  but  belongs  apparently  to  a  higher  aBtinnity. 

'Passing  over  4m  ^'  Tmeand  Perfect  Love'^  of  Adienagoras, 
whaA  has  been  ascertmed  to  be  a  -modem' fabrication^  we  arrive 
at  the^Babyionics  of  Jasiibbigbvs,  of  which  Pfaotius  has  given  im 
an  analysis.  Jamblichus  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Tsajanf^and  uws  a: Syrian  both  by  birth  and  descents  His  work, 
aS'M«  Vi3lemain  remarfcsy  seems  to  have  nepembled  tbeiromance 
afdm  iiateenA  oentury ;  in  which,  after  abdnctioaB,  combatSi  and 
iMare()ifale'ad«entares,>tfae  hero  marriea  a  beantiM  princess,  and 
beeoBes  anr  emperor,  or  at  least  a  kmg  himseKL  An  interesting 
aairact  is  givM  ^  Le  Bean  (Memoires  de-  I'Acad*  des  Inscript* 
t»«xtiv«  pp.  ^T-^-'Sd)  in^which  we  find  some  corioas  details  on 
ventriloquism* 

•  Wht "  Bphesiac8,or  Loves  ^f  Abrocomua  and  Anthia,''  of  Xb« 
mowtMnn  dp  E7Bi9f»»  met  with  die  bard  fate  of  Ludus  of  Patras 
-4*il8  lexisteilCB  was-  denied.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Angelo  Po* 
liiEiBno' quoted  a  passage  from  this  romance,  but  the  incredulity  of 
Ihs  4eariied  whs  still  manifested  ttro  oenturias  after.  At  lengthy 
i»'17^an  Italian- translation  was  published  by  Antonio  Maria 
Snlviniy  add  in  tbttaanie  year  the  Greek  text  appeared  in  pridt« 

i'jr,,,*i   'I'w'j   j  iiM'  ■  j:  "  « .  ■ ■   ♦    "      .'■■.» 

.  :?  20  Uv«  Biq|r9pbi9  Vnimfelle  we  h^y«  the  life  of  this  doubl/ul  penonagfv  He 
^fi^pU  mm,  bom  at  Patras  Id  Achaia,  flourisbed  towards  the  middle  of  the  second 
daMr7,atfllMt^*tli«8dipefor  AnivMiie  4jaifaisJ«h^a»ftci.Jf. 
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Even  this,  however/ was  insuffidint;  ftor  eight  yean  after  we  find 
Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  in  his  pseodonymous  work  on  the  cusCobm 
of  the  Romans,  asserting  that "  neither  the  original  Greek  nor  any 
other  version  was  known."  Xenophon  is  mentioned  by  Saidas, 
but  his  time  and  history  are  unknown.  The  Baron  di  Loculla 
places  him  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  others^  in  the  fourAi 
and  fifth  centuries.  Peerlkamp,  oii  the  other  hand,  one  df  his 
editors,  considers  him  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  Oreek  romaneeni^ 
and  fancies  that  he  is  able  to  detect  the  imitations  of  the  rest 
The  same  author  affirms  that  Xenophon  is  an  assumed  name,  and 
further,  that  no  Greek  romancer,  with  the  exception  of  Heliodo* 
rus,  has  written  in  his  real  name.  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his -History  of 
Fiction,  mentions  three  Xenophons,  who  lived  about  the  time'df 
Chariton ;  but  Chariton,  as  in  the  course  of  this  article  we  ihM 
see,  must  have  lived  in — or  after — the  fifth  century,  at  a  distance  df 
no  less  than  three  hundred  years  from  the  time  m  M^icK  we  h^ve 
daced  Xenophon  on  the  best  authorities  we  can  find.  The  thre^ 
Aenophons,  according  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  were  Antiochus,  Cypriuii; 
and  Ephesius,  and  their  works,  '*  Babylonica,**  "  Cypf iaca,*'  ndd 
"  Epbesiaca.*'  Of  these  only  the  last,  the  subject  of  this  hotiee, 
has  been  published.  The  story  of  the  Ephesiacs  is  common^ 
place,  aud  yet  improbable ;  but  the  style  is  simple,  and  the  action 
bu^  without  confusion. 

The  honour,  if  honour  it  be,  of  inventing  imaginary  travels,  is 
cojitestcd  with  Lucian  by  Antonius  Diogenes,  from  whos^  wbrk, 
"  The  Incredible  Things  seen  beyond  Thule,"  Ph<rtius  has  pre- 
served au  extract.  The  patriarch  conceives  that  the  author  of  this 
piece  must  have  lived  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  that 
bis  "  Incredible  Things''  are  the  sources  of  all  the  Greek  romancers. 
M.  Villemain,  who  apparently  has  not  given  himself  too  much 
trouble,  in  his  very  elegant  essay,  accepts  the  date  given  by  Plio- 
tius,  and  represents  the  **  True  History"  of  Lucian  as  a  satire  on 
this  and  snnilar  productions.  Meiners,  however,  with  more 
industry,  traces  the  ideas  and  even  the  expressions  of  Dibg^ties 
to  Jamblicbus  and  Nicomachus  the  mathematician,  and  thus  shifts 
his.  position  td  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third 
ceutury.  The  romance  is  a  tissue  of  extraordinary  adventured, 
in  die  course  of  which  the  pensonages,  by  walking  sufficiently  far 
to  the  north  of  our  earth,  step  upon  the  moon.  A  love  passage 
between  Dercyllis,  a  Tyrian  girl,  and  the  Arcadian  Dinias,  runs 
"  like  a  golden  thread''  through  the  recital;  and  -at  last  all  the 
pemoaag^  in^t  at  Tyre,  whexe  the  lover  conHniuids*the  bistoiiiy 
to  be  written  on  tables  of  Cyprus  wood.  Alexanderi  ,in  addition 
to  conquering  the  world,,  bad  the, good  fortune  to  stumble  upon 
tliese  precious  documents,  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Dercyllis,  and 
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diof  the  ''Jlnciedible  Things  seen  beyond  Tbule**  are  reserved  for 
the  locreduloua  gpue  of  posterity. 

Soflietme  between  Lucianaud  Aristenetes^  whom  we  are  about 
toapeak  of— ra  trifling  space  of  two  hundred  years — the  "  Letters" 
of' Au:iPHBaN  appeared,  a  work  which  has  little  cl^m  to  be  in- 
oinided  among  romances,  except  on  the  score  of  its  dealing  so 
langtly  in  the  staple  commodity  of  such  narratives,  love*  ^Iliey 
aftord  agpod  picture  of  the  Athenian  manners,  supposed  to  be 
tak»n  from  early  dramatic  poets,  whose  works  have  not  come  down 

.Abi^enetes,  the  imitator  of  Alciphron,  is  supposed  by  some 
to  /be  that  friend  of  Libanius  who  perished  in  the  earthquake 
whi^  destroyed  the  town  of  Nicomedia.  This  event  happened 
m.lbe  year  3o8;  but  several  authors,  notwithstanding,  place  the 
dat0.  of. the  work  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
*'  (Orotic  Wtters/'  as  Schoell  remarks,  certainly  do  not  warrant  die 
{^raises,  liiestowed  by  Libanius  upon  Aristenetes  the  Nicean,  sup- 
posing bioi'  to  be  their  author;  and  this  circumstance^  together 
Hritb  an  historical  allusion,  which  would  seem  to  involve  an 
anachronism,  has  induced  Mercier,  Bergler,  Pauw,  and  Bbis- 
aonade  to  suspect  that  the  name  of  the  fictitious  personage 
^^rUtenatfs).  who  .writas  the  first  letter,  has  been  taken  by  the 
transcribers  for  that  of  the  author.  The  work  is  divided  into  two 
bpoM,|.Oiie  of  which  contains  twenty-eight  letters,  and  the  other, 
supposed'  to  be  incomplete,  twenty-two.  The  letters  contain 
short  amatory  stories — such  as  the  description,  by  a  young  man, 
of  ihe  manner  in  which  he  was  forced  to  decide  a  dispute  between 
ivfQ  women  who  loved  him — tales,  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio, 
of  the  tricks  of  .wives  to  deceive  their  jealous  husbands,  8lc. 
Tb^  style  is  declamatory  and  affected^  and  the  work  destitute  both 
of  genias  and  taste ;  yet  edition  after  edition  has  been  brought 
out,  and  vast  learning  and  industry  expended  upon  the  idle  task 
of  note-writing  and  commentating.  The  learned  M.  Bast,  who 
Pf^upied  himself  for  many  years  of  his  life  with  Aristenetes,  was 
j^  sensible  of  the  worthlessness  of  his  author,  tliat  he  wrote  in  a 
M»py  of  Abresch's  edition,  the  following  lines  from  Voltaire,  to 
li^e  as  a  motto : 

''  Au  peu  (fesprit  que  le  bonhomme  avoit, 
L*esprit  d'autroi  par  supplemeot  servoit : 
'    II  eotastoit  adage  sur  uoage, 
,.  •  ,  II  compUoit,  compiioit,  compiloit."  ^ 

fh''l*f97;Ve\ijL  Nogaret  published  an  imitation  of  this  fortonate 

ttrilAyf:  Vi^lth  the  title  of  '•  L'Aristenete  Francais.*' 

"TVl  (b^'^mpaign  of  Hungary,  in  1526,  a- soldier  of  Anspach, 


itt6  Gred^BlMam^. 


er  ^  MaigratKe  Caoimir  of  BmndMbUigh,  asiidtitig  at  tbto 
pillage  of  the  libfaa7  of  Matthiad  Cornnaa*  at  Biida»  being 
altrafled  hj  tka  rioh  bilidiag  of  a  manuacript^  earned  it  off.  He 
aold  the  prize  afterwards  to  Viacent  ObaopoMW,  who  piiib)i»hedit 
at  Bal^  m  1534*  TUb  was  the  celebrated  rontaiice  of  HbuoIick 
K09p  tin  tbe»  unkaewn  ia  the  weet-^tbe  most  ancient  aoBiiaseiit 
which  has  reached  us  in  a  complete  stale,  of  recitals  of  adveii«> 
turesy  (to  follow  the  definition  of  Bishop  Huet,)  "  supposititioaa 
jet  {probable,  concocted  artfully  and  in  prose,  for  the  amusemcf&t 
and  instruction  of  the  reader." 

"  TiU  this  period,"  says  the  Bishop*  in  his  treatise  on  the  Ori"^ 
gin  of  Romances,  "  nothing  had  been  seen  better  conceived  or 
better  executed  than  these  adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Cbw* 
riclea.  Nothing  can  be  more  chaste  than  their  loves;  in  which' 
the  author's  own  virtuous  mind  assists  the  religion  of  Christiauky. 
which  he  professed,  in  diffusing  over  the  whole  work  that  air  or 
hannetete,  in  which  almost  all  the  earlier  romances  are  <)eficientl 
The  incidents  are  numerous,  novel,  probable,  and  ^IfuHy  uti'' 
folded.  The  denouement  is  admirable;  it  is  natural,  itgrowts 
out  of  the  subject,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  touching  and* 
pathetic." 

^*'En  ceste  fkbnlease  histoire  des  Amours  de  Chftricleis  et  de  llier' 
agenes/'  ophies  the  dd  translator  Jacques  Amyot,  *'  ottltre  l^ngenieose 
fiction,  il  y  aen  qoelques  lieux  de  beaux  discoon  tirea&  de  laphilosopfaie' 
natnrelle  et  morale :  fbrae  dicta  notables  et  propos  seiU«iciattK*j  plu* 
sieujs  bdies  harangues  ou  rartifice  d'eloquence  est  tr^  bten  employe^  ei 
partout  les  passions  bumaines  peintes  an  vif,  aveoqaes  si  grand  honaestetft 

3ae  Ton  n'en  scauroit  tirer  occasion  ou  exemple  de  mal  faire :  poitf  ceqM^ 
e  totttes  affectious  illicites  et  mauvaises,  il  a  fait  rissue  malheurepae,  e^ 
an  coDtraire  des  bonnes  et  honnestes,  la  fin  desirable  et  henreusa/* 

"  Tberomance  of  Heliodonis,"  says  M.  Schoell,  *''m  well  con- 
ceived, and  wrought  up  with  great  power;  the  episodes  are  tothe 
purpose,  and  the  characters  aud  manners  of  the  personages  skil* 
fully  sustained."  *'  No  one  cim  doubt,"  observes  Mi  Villemain^ 
*'  that  Heliodoms,  when  he  wrote  the  work,  was  at  least  initiated 
in  Christian  sentiments.  This  is  felt  by  a  kind  of  moial  purity 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  habitual  license  of  the  Greek' 
fables;  and  the  etyle  even,  as  the  learned  Coray  remarks,  con**' 
tains  many  expressions  familiar  to  tlie  ecclesiastical  writers.'  This  • 
style  is  pure,  polished,  symmetrical;  and  the  language  of  tovefe^> 
ceives  a  character  of  delicacy  and  reserve,  which  is  very  rare^ 
among  the  writers  of  antiquity."  .1    * 

When  Racine  was  at  Port  Royal  learning  Greek,  bls.i^gpsi;^, 
tioB  smothered  almost  to  death  by  the  dry  erudition,  oif  the  plous^ 
fathers,  he  laid  hold  instinctively  on  the  romance  of  U^ljiodoriis^ 
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as  tbe  Giriy  pfop  b;.  wbkh  he  migfat  be  preserved  for  Ifae.UMi 
destiny  e?eii  then  penbapa 'Sbedowerf  dimly  fopth  in  his  youthM 
mind.  A  Ule  of  love^  howeverv  surpiised  in  the  bands  ef  a  Christ 
tiam  btyjr^fiUed.his  instructors  wilb  lK>rror,and  thelK>dLwas  seized 
and  ibrewn  into  tbe  fine.  Another^  and  another  copj»  met  the 
oniwifate;  and  p<>pr  Racinp^  thus  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
the  coinnpn  typographical  art,  printed  the  romance  on  his  me- 
9iaf9)« .  A  first  love,  .wooed  by  stealth,  and  won  in  difficulty  and 
dmg^rj.is  always  amon^.  the  last  to  loose  her  hold  on  the  affeo- 
tiona;  and  Racine»  in  nper  age,  often  fondly  recurred  to  his  for- 
bidden/atudiea  at  Port  RoyaL  '*  From  infancy,''  bis  son  tells  us, 
*<Jie' had  conceived  an  extraordinary  passiim  for  Heliodorus;  be 
a4iiured  both  his  style  and  the  wonderful  art  with  which  the  fabk 
ii4  i^onducted," 

It  diust  not  be  disguised,  however,  that  Huet,  a  courtier  of 
Uoui4  XIV.«and  the  contemporary  and  admirer  of  Mademoiselle 
d«i  Sk^nderi,  judged  after  tbe  models  of  romance  which  were  fa- 
sbipnflbleiji0uhis  own  century;  that  Amyot,  it  is  probable,  like 
a)l  translator^i  identified  unconsciously  the  reputation  of  his 
4iii|^nal.with  ihia.  own;  that  Racine  formed  his  opinion  of  the 
work  at  a  very  early  age,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances;  wbtle. 
bolb^  Viltemain  ai^d  Scboell  state  tbe  per  con^a,  without' pre- 
judice or  partiality.  Poetry,  battles,  captivities,  and  reco^nitioiis, 
tiHup  tl^e.  piece;  there  is  no  picture  of  the  mind,  no  history  of 
the  character  carried  on  with  the  developement  ot  the  action* 
The  incidents  point  to  no  particular  era  of  society,  although 
the  learned  in  history  may  perceive  from  the  tone  of  sentiment 
do'ougbottt,  that  the  struggle  had  commenced  between  the  pure 
and  i^y  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  grossness  of  Pagai^  ido- 
hlry.  Egyptj  as  Villemain  remarks,  is  neither  aucieut  EgypI, 
ner  the  JE^pt  of^  tbe  Ptolemies,  nor  tbe  Egypt  of.  tbe  Romans. 
AliieBB  k  neither  Athens  free  nor  Athens  xonfuered:  in  short, 
tlMe  IS  no- individuality  ei^r  in  the  places  or  per4ons^;  and  the 
y^gae  picibr^  of  the  French  romancets  of  'the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury give  scarcely  a  caricatured  idea  of  tbe  model  'from  whicb 
they  were  drawn.  By  way  of  a  specimen  of  die  story  and  manner, 
we  copy  the  following  very  striking  picture,  in  which  the  reader 
will,  rec^gmze- the  original  of  more  than  one  of  our  modern  tales 
oC  dlableriei  Cbaricka,  in  search  of  Tfaeagenes,  had  arrived  with 
Cdaairi^  at  a  field  wbere  tbe  bodies  of  many  slain  were  lying,  and 
wibere«Dx>ki  wonoian  had  selated  to  thens  the  story  of  the  battle:: 

**  The  rising  moon  shed  a  brifffit  lig^t  around,  for  she  was  oDly  in 
dMi'^ibli^  ddy  of  her  wane,,  while  Caiasiri$,  Veakened  wfth  watching, 
aoft  %ay^ore  ^h  his  jouifney ,  lay  asleep.  Chariclea,  however,  unaMe 
trt^at  fe¥  ber  bares- -andP  sorrows,  beheld  ai  hafefut  and  imhdly'spec- 
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tnde,  which  is  neverthdeM  familiar  to  die  Egyptito  women.  The  old 
womao,  thinking  she  should  have  ample  time  to  perform  her  magical 
GpnJQratioDs,  dug^  in  the  first  place,  a  grave,  and  heside  it  kindled  a 
large  fire;  then  placing  between  these  two  the  dead  body  of  her  son, 
she  poured  some  honey  from  an  earthen  cup,  which  stood  upon  a  tri- 
pod, into  the  grave,  and  afterwards  some  milk  and  wine.  She  then 
took  an  image  made  of  paste,  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  which  she 
crowned  with  laurel  and  fennel,  and  threw  also  into  the  grave;  and 
catching  up  a  sword,  waved  and  slashed  it  around  her  like  one  in  a 
phrenzy,  mumbling  the  while  an  invocation  to  the  moon  in  some  foreign 
and  barbarous  language.  That  done,  she  inflicted  a  wound  upon  ber 
arm,  and  catching  the  blood  with  a  branch  of  laurel,  sprinkled  it  upon 
the  fire  with  many  ceremonies.  At  length,  stooping  to  the  ground, 
she  placed  her  mouth  to  her  dead  son*s  ear,  and  by  I  know  not  what 
conjurations,  constrained  him  to  spring  up  and  stand  upon  his  feet. 

'<  Charidea,  who  had  watched  the  preliminarv  process  not  without 
fear,  was  struck  with  horror  at  this  result ;  and  she  awoke  Calasiris 
that  he  might  witness  what  passed  as  well  as  herself.  Althongh  unseen 
themselves,  owing  to  the  obscurity  in  which  they  stood,  they  yet  could 
see  very  clearly  everything  that  was  done  by  the  hag,  who  was  near 
the  blazing  fire;  and  as  the  distance  between  wa^  not  great,  the^  heard 
her  distinctly  when  with  a  loud  and  strong  voice  she  began  to  mterro- 
gate  die  corpse.  The  question  she  askc^  was,  whether  her  surviving 
son  would  return  safe  and  sound  from  the  wars  ?  but  the  dead  man 
made  no  answer :  he  merely  signed  with  his  head,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  his  mother  in  doubt,  and  then  fell  on  his  face  upon  the  ground. 
Immediately,  however,  she  turned  him  again  on  his  back,  and  continued 
to  question  him,  singing  in  his  ear  still  more  violent  conjurations,  till 
at  length  he  rose  once  more  on  his  feet,  and  she  repeated  her  interro- 
gation, commanding  him  to  expose  his  meaning  plainly,  and  to  answer, 
not  by  motions  of  the  head,  but  by  word  of  mouth. 

"  While  the  old  woman  was  thus  engaged  in  her  necromancy,  Cha- 
rklea  supplicated  Calasiris  to  approach  her,  that  they  also  might  ask 
some  tidings  of  Theagenes.  This  Calasiris  refused  point  blank,  saying, 
that  to  him  the  very  sight  was  forbidden,  although  she,  Chariclea,  might 
be  excusable,  inasmuch  as  she  was  constrained  to  witness  the  spectacle 
in  spite  of  herself.  To  take  pleasure,  he  continued,  in  such  magical 
conjurations,  or  to  assist  in  them,  is  a  thing  forbidden  by  the  priests 
and  prophets  j  for  although  their  power  of  divining  and  predicting  the' 
things  of  futurity  proceeds  from  lawful  sacrifices,  and  holy  and  devoal 
orisons,  yet  the  wicked  and  profane,  who  grovel  thus  upon  the  eaitfa, 
and  are  always  gathering  about  a  corpse,  like  this  Egyptian  woiiiaii« 
can  only  derive  theirs  from  some  fortuitous  circumstance.  While  Cala* 
siris  was  still  speaking  after  this  manner,  the  dead  man,  in  a  mournful 
and  broken  voice,  which  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  the  earth,  answered 
his  mother  thus  with  a  groan :  *  I  have  pardoned  thee,  mother,  from 
the  first  even  till  now,  and  have  suffered  thee  to  offend  against  human 
nature,  in  violating  the  hdy  laws  of  destiny,  and  troubling  by  magical 
conjurations  the  things  which  it  is  forbidden  to  meddle  with.     This  f 
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ktm  done*  bfieavte  Ibe  dead  stUi  contimie  ta  wvem,  asAtr  a»  poMibie, 
fthsir  pitf?Qts.>  But  since  iIkni  pertioMnoutlf  dcitooyest  nky  reverence  by 
tby,  importanifty — «ot  only  attempiiog  from  the  outset  tluUgs  anlawful 
mii  dsmofibiey  bol  persevering  in  them  from  evil  to  worse,  and  extend- 
IIBig  in  infinite  progression  thy  crime  and  its  forfeit — sinc^  tbou  not  only 
compeUedst  my  body  to  arise  and  make  signs  of  the  bead,  bat  also  to 
Utter  speech — ^neglecting  withal  my  obsequies,  and  hindering  me  from 
niogling  with  the  other  spirits  of  the  dead,>  that  I  might  attend  to  tb^ 
behe8^ — listen  now  to  what  I  have  hitherto  withheld !  Neither  shall  thy 
HKK  Jifetorn  from  whence  he  is  gone,  nor  shalt  thou  escape  a  violent 
death— tbe  fitting  termination  of  a  life  consumed  in  things  so  abomina- 
fak;  and  soon,  soon  shall  that  bloody  issue  arrive,  reserved  for  the  fate 
of  all  who  give  themselves  up  to  ma^c.  Besides  thy  other  crimes^ 
then  hast  not  hidden  carefully  those  mystic  secrets  which  should  only  be 
tmsleiL  to  ibe  custody  of.  the  darkness  and  silence  of  night,  bat  hast 
^ryca^td,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  the  mysteries  of  the  dead.  One 
g^tbiaie  witnesses  is  a  prophet,  and  thy  fault  is  the  less  on  that  account; 
but  the  c:her,  is  a  young  virgin,  who  has  heard  and  seen  what  thou  hast 
opnstraioed  me  to — a  girl  ravi^ed  and  transported  with  love,  who  goes 
WBoderiog  over  the  world  to  seek  her  lover,  with  whom,  after  infinite 
labour  and  innumerable  dangers,  she  will  at  last  live  In  glorious  and 
royal  state  in  the  extremities  of  Uie  inhabited  globe.'  When  the  corpse 
liad 'uttered  these  woids,  it  fell  down  suddenly  upon  the  earth.  * 

^  "  The  oM  womauj  understanding  that  these  witnesses  must  be  the 
sUsmgers  to  whom  she  bad  spoken,  rushed  fiiiiously  sword  in  hand  to 
sfyek,  t|iem«  Tra»ipling  in  the  midst  of  the  dead,  and  certain  of  finding 
tliem  among  the  bodies  extencbed  around^  she  determined  to  put  them  to 
de»(b  as  the  spies  who  had. neutralized,  by  their  presence,  her  magical 
cliArms  and  conjurations.  She  threw  herself  with  such  furious  and  in- 
cautious haste  among  the  slain,  t^at  in  stumbling  she  transfixed  herself 
ttgon  a  pike  planted  perpendicularly  in  the  ground  ^  which  piercing  her 
bpdr  through  and  through,  she  fell  dead  upon  the  earth— thus  promptly 
fid^lUog,  with  just  and  proper  cause,  the  prophecy  of  her  son." 

Heliodortis  was  born  at  Eineaa,  id  Pheoicia,  and  flourished  in 
tile  reigns  of  the  empevor  Theodosius  and  his  son.  -Amyot  tells 
U0,  tbiit  when  he  first  printed  his  translation  of  this  romance,  he 
hffaw.  ootkiBg  dbout  its  author;  hot  while  visiting  subsequently 
iim  ¥atic«i  Ikurary  at  Rome,  he  obtained  from  an  old  manuscript 
soMw  detaik  of  his  history.  He  found  that  he  was  Bishop  of 
TlteeK'tn  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  that  he  had  also 
tsriflen  in  Iambic  verses  *'  on  the  maimer  of  making  gold,"  for 
tpfc'teme  emperor.  "  Ainsi  rescript  Georgius  Cedrenus."  This 
^i^^  undoubtedly  is  the  Iambic  poem  on  Alchymy,  "  on  the 
OCj^ttU  sciences  of  the  philosophers,"  contained  in  a  hundred  and 
sQ^jniiieLyenH^iV  ^^  author  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  testi- 
i9oqr*of  Gcwrgnia  Cedreiii»>  has  never  yet  been  dearly  asoer- 
taiiied.     Heliodents  is  also  mentioned  by  Socrates,  the  ecelesi- 
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MUcul  lo^daQ.  w  iMiMing  b^eA  Bishop  of  Tricca^  a  towR  iq 
Tbes»aly« .  pow  vulgarly  called  Triccola.  la  the  eGcletiaslicai 
history  of  Nicephorus  Calistus*  a  ftory  is  told  of  him,  which,  if 
true,  would  exhibit  on  the  part  of  the  Tfaeasalonian  church,  some- 
what of  that  fanatical  spirit  which  in  Scotland  expelled  Hoaie 
from  the  administration  of  the  altar.  Some  young  persons  having 
fallen  into  peril  through  the  reading  of  such  works,  it  was  ordered 
]by  the  provincial  council,  that  all  books  whose  tendency  it  might 
be  to  incite  the  rising  generation  to  love,  should  be  burnt,  and 
Itheir  authors,  if  ecclesiastics^  deprived  of  their  dignities.  Helipr 
dorus,  sejecting  the  alternative  which  was  offered  him  of  sup* 
pressing  his  romance,  lost  his  bishopric.  I  know  not  which  moat 
to  admire,  says  Amyot,  the  severe  austerity  of  these  worthy  fathers^ 
or  the  affection  borne  by  the  bishop  to  the  composition  of  hia 
youth!  The  story,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  a  romance 
itself,  as  Bayle  has  shown,  by  proving  that  the  requisition  to  sup- 
press it  could  neither  have  been  given  nor  refused  at  a  time  ^heif 
the  work  was  spread  over  all  Greece.  Boileau,  notwithstanding, 
does  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  joking  on  the  circumstanjcc;, 
which  he  applies  rather  maliciously  to  Fenelon  and  his  Teler- 
machus.  .  Heliodorus  was  also  a,  strict  disciplinarian,,  ^nd  ^  tri^e 
son  of  the  Chun;h,  and  to  him  his  diocese  was  iftdebted .  for  the 
introduction  of  the  custom,  reapectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  ortho^ 
dox  of  that  period,  of  displacing  priests  who  committed  the  sin  of 
living  with  their  wives  after  ordination. 

Achilles  Tatius,  or  Statius,  comes  next  in  merit  to  Helio^ 
dorus,  and  probably  next  in  chronological  order.     He  is  placed 
by  many  writers  in  the  second  or  third  century,  apd  by  the,  3io- 
graphic  Universelle  between  the  third  and  fourth.     Huet,  Char* 
don  de  la  Rochette,  Coray,  and  Jacobs,  however,  have  detect^  in 
his  romance  various  imitations  of  Heliodorus;  Schoell  places  him 
without  heakatkin  after  the  Bishop  of  Tricca;  and  Villemain  fol- 
lows tacitly  the  chronology  of  Huef.    The  proof  of  the  era   of 
Achilles  would  be  materially  affected  by  the  collateral  evidence 
of  that  of  Musaeus,  the  author  of  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leand^> 
which  the  former  has  imitated;  but  unfortunately  the  learned 
vary  in  their  calculations  on  this  subject  not  less  than  a  thousand 
jears;  and  in  fact  the  elder  Scaliger  identifies  the  poet  widi 
Musaeus  of  Athens,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Greek  literature. .  IChe 
two  questions  reflect  some  light  upon  each  other;  b^  the  argu* 
ment  is  too  dry,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  too  unimportant,  for  qut 
pneseot  purpose.     Internal  evidence,  however,  is-alvvays  intei^;s|^. 
ing  in  such  cases ;  and  we. may  say  that  the  aentimental  .deU^^acy 
exhibited  in  Hero  and  Leander,  more  esfiecially  intrfflattj^fB  ,of 
physical  love,  sets  entirely  aside  its  claim  to/avery,  higli. ^yati- 
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qiiity ;  vAAXe'  tiie  utter  pagdnism  df  Talius,  without  <he  positiTfe 
evidence  of  his  itoitiitions,  would  render  it  difficult'to  believe  him 
to  have  been  even  so  l&fe  ts  the  time  of  HeKodortis. 

Some  critics,  srtich'  as  Huet  and  Saumaise,  have  even  preferred 
Ae"  Loves  of  Leucippe  and  Clitophon'' to  thb^e  of  Theagenes 
and  C^aiiclea ;  but  Villoison,  Coray,  Wyttenbach,  Passow,  Ville- 
nfatn,  and  Schoell,  restore  this  pre-eminence  td  Heliodorus.  "Th^ 
book/'  says  Villemain,  **  is  written  under  an  influence  altogether 
pagan,  and  in  constant  allusion  to  the  voluptuous  fiibles  o?  my* 
diofbgy.*'  Pictures  of  the  utmost  licentiott9ness,  and  traces  of 
eiefy  diingtfaat  is  infamous  in  ancient  manners,  are  seen  through^ 
ont;  utidiaste  in  imagination,  and  coarse  in  sentiment,  the  author 
has  made  his  hero  despise  at  once  the  laws  of  morality  and  those 
erf*  Ibve.  Glitophon  is  a  human  body,  uninformed  with  a  human 
8^u1,'but  delivered  up  to  all  the  instincts  of  nature  and  the  senses^ 
He  neither  commands  respect  by  his  courage,  nor  affection  by 
kk  constancy.  Struggling,  hovrever,  in  the  writer's  mind,  some 
%itttr  ideas  may  be  seen  wandering  through  the  gloom,  and  some 
pnre  atld  lofty  aspiratibtis  contrasting  strangely  with  die  chaos  of 
aniil^al  instincts  and  desires.  His  Leucippe  glides  like  a  spirit 
among  ilctors  of  mere  flesh  and  blood.  Patient,  high^tninded, 
lesigi^,  and  firtti,  she  endures  adversity  with  grace;  preselrving 
Ihroughotit  the  helplessness  and  temptations  of  captivity,  irre^ 
proachable  puritf,  arid  constancy  unchangeable.  The  critics, 
while  visiting  with  proper  severity  the  sins  both  of  the  author  and 
die  man,  do  not  refuse  to  render  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  the 
woriL*  It  possesses  interest,  variety,  probability,  and  simplicity. 
"  The  romfance  of  Achilles  Tatius,"  says  Villemain,  "  purified 
as  it  should  be,  will  appeal"  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Greek  romances.  The  adventures  it  relates  present 
a  pregnatot  variety;  the  succession  of  incident  is  rapid;  its  won- 
ders ate  natural ;  and  its  style,  although  somewhat  affected,  \s  not 
wandngin  spirit  ahd  effect."  Photius  also,  as  rigorous  in  morals 
ay  a  biMiOp  should  be,  praises  warmly  die  elegance  of  the  style, 
^bsehring  that  the  author's  periods  are  precise,  clear,  and  eupho- 


Achilles  Tattus  was  born  at  Alexandria,  and,  according  to 
Studas,  became'  a  Christian  and  a  bishop  before  his  d^tb. 
Pitotius,  "however,  who  speaks  of  him  three  times,  never  once 
mentions  eMier  his  see  or  his  Christianity;  Huef  doubts  very 
iMich  of  the  alleged  cbnvetsion ;  and  the  internal  evidence  of  lAe 
MMnance  WOttM  seem  to  prove  that  at  letist  a  considerable  time 
nratt  hx^  eltfpsed  between  its  composition  and  the  regeneration 
of  the  author.  Stiidaa  coilfiiVnndi^  him  with  Achilles  Tatius,  the 
tdAor  t>f  dv^  "  Introductbn  to  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus;''  but 
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tbU  lexicographer  is  not  accualooied  to  discrimioate  very  niirely 
between  persons  bearing  the  same  name.  The  aatranomer  lived 
at  .latest  in  the  £rst  half  of  the  fourth  century,  since  Firmicusi 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  that  century,  quotes  him. 

EuMATHics,  or  EusTATHiuSf  is  the  author  of  the  romance  of 
'/  Ismenius  and  Ismenia."  ''  He  unites  in  himself/'  says  Villemain^ 
•'every  thing  that  is  bad  and  vulgar  in  his  predecessors;"  and 
M.  Courier  tells  us,  that  of  all  the  plagiarists  of  Longus,  JBumar 
thius  is  the  most  miserable.  All  that  we  know  of  this  personage 
is,  that  he  was  born  in  Egypt,  and  that  he  was  not  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Hom^r.  His 
work  exhibits  all  the  intellectual  poverty  which  characterised  the 
Lower  Empire,  and  richly  merits  the  following  sentence  of  Huet^ 
with  which  we  shall  dismiss  it :  *'  Nothing  can  be  more  co}4» 
more. flat,  more  tedious,  more  destitute  of  grace,  probability, 
invention,  and  contrivance.  The  hero  speaks  throughout  the 
work,  relating  his  adventures,  we  know  not  why  nor  to  whonci* 
without  art  or  arrangement.  Ismenia  loves  first,  declares  herself 
i^hX,  ai|d  makes  all  the  advances  without  reserve,  shame,  or 
address;  while  Ismenius  receives  her  proposals  without  replying 
to  them,  and  even  without  feeling  them.  No  one  knows  what 
becomes  of  Callisthenes,  the  faithful  friend  of  Ismenius ;  he  em- 
banks in  a  vessel,  where  the  author  forgets  and  drops  him.  (a 
fine,  the  whole  piece  is  the  work  of  a  learner,  or  of  some  mis^- 
able  sophist  w^ho  deserved  to  be  a  learner  all  his  life." 

The  "  Lioves  of  Chereas  and  Callirhoe"  was  produced}  ac*- 
cording  to  M.  D'Orville,  at  the  epoch  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  and  after  Lpq^us,  of  whom  w^  shall  pre^ntly  speak* 
Chariton  of  Aphrodisias,  a  Carian  town,  is  the  name  by  which 
the  author  was  willing  that  he  should  be  known  to  posterity;  but 
the  name  is  supposed  to  be  an  assumed  one,  .  The '  secretary  of 
the  rhetorician  Athenagoras — for  such  is  the  degree  he  claims — > 
must  have  lived,  if  tiuch  a  personage  existed  at  all,  long  befori^ 
our  author  thoiight  of  writing  romances;  but  a  young  lady  of 
that  age  being  the  heroine,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Charitop 
should  have  been  willing  to  be  supposed  her  contemporary.  Xhii^ 
romanceT-not  at  all  so  execrable  as  tlie  preceding  one — altbQu^b 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  invention,  is  smooth  and  easy  in 
the  story,  Villeni^aaa  has  said  no  worse  of  it  than  that  it  id  ''  i| 
work  which  the  learned.  Larcber  has  translated,  without  beipg 
alj^leto  render  it  amusing;''  and  Larcher  himself,  in  his  prefaqe^ 
resolves  with  great  good  sense  to  "  say  nothing  about  it.''  Xn 
fact,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  anything  ab9ut  a  l^ok  wbM:^ 
i?  too  dull  for  praise^  and  too  hornless  for  i^nsure*  .        '  •   .    .h 

In  the  foregoing  sketches  we  have  pursi|e4  ^s  stricfjy  qa  •A.^At 
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Aible  the  chronological  march  of  the  series,  in  so  fhr  as  our  own 
jadgment  enabled  ns  to  steer  amidst  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
the  learned;  but  the  romance  of  Long  us— mentioned  bjno  ancient 
author,  and  yet  apparently  imitated  by  many,  belonging  to  all 
ages  by  its  graces  of  truth  and  nature,  yet  identified  with  none- 
appeared  to  demand  a  peculiar  place.  All  writers  agree  in 
assri^ning  to  **  Daphnis  and  Chloe"  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
Ethiopics  of  Heliodorus,  but  some  misapprehension  has  existed 
am6ng  the  superficially  learned  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of 
the  style.  The  French  version  of  Amyot,  deformed  as  a  trans- 
latibn  by  numerous  mistakes,  but  beautiful  as  an  original  compo* 
srition  by  its  naivete,  had  given  the  general  reader  an  idea  that 
die  simplicity  of  the  subject  was  reflected  in  the  language  of 
the  original.  The  fact,  however,  is  precisely  the  reverse.  The 
diction  of  Longus,  as  M.  Villemain  says,  "  is  curiously  elegant, 
tttgeniotialy  concise,  and  nicely  symmetrical."  The  art  of  compo- 
^oh  was  never  more  laboriously  or  more  skilfully  applied; 
every  word  is  placed  in  its  proper  position  with  the  most  delr- 
cate  care;  the  adaptation  of  terms — the  relation  even  of  sounds 
— all  are  so  exquisitely  adjusted  as  to  make  the  same  writer 
observe;  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  rather  coquettish  than 
graceful.  This  very  care,  however,  this  laborious  elegance,  in* 
9lead'bf 'identifying  the  author,  as  on  a  hasty  glance  it  would 
seem'  to  do,  with  the  classic  ages  of  antiquity,  proclaims  the 
sophist.  The  singular  circumstance  is,  that  neither  Suidas  nor 
Photius  so  much  as  allude  to  the  work  or  name  the  atithor; 
which,  unaccountable  as  it  may  appear,  would  almost  induce  ut 
to  imagine,  in  spite  of  the  thing  being  pronounced  '*  impossible" 
by  M.  Villemain,  that  the  romance  really  was  produced  in  the 
nddst  of  "  the  bad  taste  and  wearisome  scholastics  of  the  eighth 
ttnttiTy*'  The  imitations  mentioned  by  M.  Courier  rather  tend 
to  strengthen  this  suspicion  than  otherwise;  for  if  the  work  was 
l^ntny* pillaged  by  Acnilfes  Tatius,  Xenophon  of  Ephesus,  Nice* 
tats  iBug^enianus,  Eumathius,  and  the  whole  host  of  scribMers 
Mm  Ae  second  century  downwards,  this  would  prove  incon- 
t^suibly  that  it  was  intimately  and  popularly  known :  and  why 
aV'tb^  writers  and  critics  of  so  vast  a  space  of  time  should  have 
eonspired  to  preserve  an  inviolable  silence  on  the  subject — to 
toneeal  the  aiithor^s  name — to  refrain  from  the  slightest  allusion 
tD'Us  |^iece,is  utterly  beyond  comprehension.  We  must  Confess; 
h<j%feVer,  that  it  does  require  some  stretch  of  faith  to  believe 
flbt  a'L6ngas  w*as  produced  in  the  eighth  century — a  period 
i^iUi  affbhlsr  no  Wame  better  known  than  that  of  the  chronicYe^ 
maker  Syncellds'.'  "B^t  if  this  were  granted,  it  would  be  easy  to 
tt/kitffMe  ^at'stich  a  man  would  be  acquainted  with  the  literature 
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of  bis  language  from  the  earliest  times,  and  move  especially  vnA 
those  productioDs  of  romantic  fiction,  which  he  was  destined  to 
imitate  and  surpass.  Moreover,  without  a  particle  of  invention 
himself,  and  gifted  rather  with  an  ingenious  industry  directed  by 
an  acquired  and  fastidious  taste,  than  with  natural  grace  or  power, 
he  would  be  thrown  upon  these  for  his  resources  y  he  would 
gather  even  from  the  weeds  of  the  ^[arden  of  literature  those  mi- 
nute events  which  would  become  visible  to  the  eye  on^  when  col- 
lected and  arranged  in  his  cell;  and  the  future  examiner,  by  a 
natural  mistake,  would  trace  the  theft  to  the  poor  rather  than  to 
the  rich — just  as  we  may  say  of  the  pulpy  end  of  the  grass-flower^ 
it  tastes  or  smells  of  honey,  and  not  of  the  fragrant  stores  of  the 
bee,  they  taste  or  smell  of  the  grass-flower. 

The  circumstance  of  Longus  being  a  Latin  and  not  a  Gbre^ 
word,  would  make  the  subject  seem  still  more  puzzling ;  and  in 
fact  M.  Harless  is  perhaps  not  incorrect  in  supposing^  timt  the 
name  originated  in  a  mistake.  The  celebrated  Florence  manuscript 
-*-a  little  ink  spilt  on  which  by  M.  Courier  was  the  cause  of  an 
inundation  of  that  liquid  in  France  and  Italy — has  no  author's 
name  whatever.  The  titl^  runs  simply  Afa/Siaxwy  epwrtxoov  kiyoi  8'» 
the  last  word  of  which  may  have  been  taken  by  a.  copier  for  th^ 
name  of  the  romancer. 

"  Daphnis  and  Chlo4"  is  the  romance^jMir  exaelle»ce,.o£  phy* 
sical  love.  It  is  a  history  of  the  senses  rather  than  of  the 
mind — a  picture  of  the  development  of  the  instincts  rather  than 
of  the  sentiments.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  absolutely  ori- 
ginal; and  the  subject,  pleasmg,  but  dangerous  and  seductive  to 
die  youthful  imagination  when  treated  by  the  masterly  and  sel-> 
dom  indelicate  pen  of  Longus,  becomes  philosophically  inter- 
esting. Unlike  the  sensual  vulgarities  of  modem  Europe,  which 
can  only  betray  the  heart  by  brutalizing  the  mind,  there  is  a  charm 
about  its  freedom — a  purity  in  its  very  ignorance  of  virtue*  Vico 
is  advocated  by  no  sophistry,  palliated  by  no  seductions  of  cin* 
cumstances,  and  punished  by  no  sufferings.  Vice,  in  fact,  does 
not  exist,  unless  ignorance  be  a  crime,  and  love  an  impurity* 
Daphnis  atid  Chlol  have  been  brought  up  together,  free  denia^ens 
of  the  fields  and  groves,  and  streams  of  the  Lesbian  paradise  ^ 
their  eyes  have  rested  from  infancy  on  the  same  otsyects;  theic 
ideas  have  been  formed  by  the  same  train  of  circumstances;  tbeit 
tastes,  feelings,  habits — all  have  sprung  from  the  same  root,  and 
grown  under  the  same  influence*  Their  hearts  nnderstand  each 
other,  the  poetry  of  nature  has  entered  their  souk,  and  is  ret 
fleeted  in  their  eyes;  but  poor,  at  least  ia  the  wealth  of  the  world 
and  its  acqoirements,  humble  in  station,  solitary  and  ignorantp 
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sentitnent  finds  no  paBsage  into  language,  and  no  voice  but  the 
voice  of  nature  is  heard  in  their  hearts. 

^  Paul  ahd  Virginia"  is  nothing  more  than  Dapbnis  and  Chlo^, 
educated  by  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind,  and  spiritualized  and 
purified  by  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Taking  the  difference' 
of  ttme,  climate,  knowledge,  and  faith,  into  account,  the  parallel 
is  complete.  If  St.  Pierre  had  made  his  lovers  shepherds  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  under  a  Pagan  regime,  bis  work,  mstead  of 
being  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  delightful  of  all  modern  pro- 
ductions, would  have  been  a  tissue  of  metaphysical  mechanism 
and  absurdity.  Even  in  the  faults  of  the  two  works  there  is  a 
^king  analogy.  The  infidelity  committed  by  Daphnis  carries 
his  ignorance  to  a  pitch  of  exaggeration  which  is  absolutely 
reptifeive;  while  the  ill-timed  and  extravagant  prudery  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  catastrophe,  in  the  hands  of  any  other  writer  than 
St.  Pierre,  would  have  surprised  the  reader  into  a  smile. 

*'  The  expressions  of  Longus,"  says  Huet,  '^  are  full  of  fire  and 
vivacity;  he  produces  with  spirit;  his  pictures  are  agreeable,  and  his 
images  arranged  with  skill.  The  characters  are  carefully  sustained; 
tiie  episodes  grow  out  of  the  story;  and  the  passions  and  sentiments 
are  depicted  with  a  delicafcy  sufficiently  in  keeping  with  pastoral  sim- 
plicity, but  not  always  with  the  rules  of  romance — as  for  instance, 
where  Dapbnis  is  made  to  commit  an  infidelity  through  ignorance. 
FrabAility  is  ahnost  never  violated,  except  in  the  machinery,  which  is 
employed  without  discretion^  and  which  injures  the  denouement  of  the 
piece,  in  other  respects  good  and  agreeable." 

Here  the  series  of  prose  romancers  closes,  and  a  dreary  period, 
for  literature  of  all  kinds*  soon  after  ensues.  The  Greeks  at 
length  had  no  time  for  fiction  in  the  terrible  realities  of  their 
dtnation.  The  muse,  whose  loudest,  noblest  notes,  are  usually. 
Iieard  stirrings  amidst  the  ruins  of  dynasties  and  empires,  in 
Greece  wte  silent.  '*  Arms  and  the  man"  was  heard  echoing 
ttnronghont  the*  Romam  empire,  1?hen  the  mistress  of  the  world  tot- 
$enfd  on  her  throne;  rising  with  the  smoke  of  blood  amidst  the 
farioas  contentions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  of  Italy,  the 
deep  atid  solemn  voice  of  Dante  astonished  the  nations;  and  in 
England,  when  the  state  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation,  the 
sabtime' strarns  of  our  own  Milton  floated  on  the  storm.  No  poet, 
however,  arose  in  Ghreece^  to  eonoblef  the  era  of  her  struggles,  and 
consecrate  her  degradation.  In  the  fifth  century,  indeed,  the 
Dfonyviacs- of  Nonnua,  appearing  in  an  eraof  abumfance  without 
fettilny,  startled  the  critics  into  admiration.  Gostavus  Falcken- 
bdrgj  a  philologer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  placed  the  author 
ia*^'S9u«eTank  with  Homer;  and  the  elder  Scaliger  mounted 
him  even  a  step  higher.     Nonnus,  however,  soon  found  his  level. 
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Poliziatio  and  Muret  gently  and  teoderiy  lowerad  -faiin  from  bis 
dangerous  eminence,  to  place  him  uuder  Homer;  and  Nicola^^ 
Heinsius,  Peter  Cunasus,  J  oseph  Scaliger,  and  Rapin,  taking  base 
advantage  of  his  unsettled  state,  dragged  him  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  list — from  whence  he  rebounded,  in  the  opinion  of  M . 
Schoell,  about  half  way.  A  little  later,  too,  Proclus  sung  hymns 
to  the  Sun,  to  the  Muses,  to  Venus,  Hecate,  Janus,  and  Minerva; 
and  his  voice,  though  faint,  retained  still  some  dim  associations 
with  antiquity;  and  Musaeus,  still  later,  celebrated  the  loves  of 
Hero  and  Leander  in  hexameters,  which  would  not  have  greatly 
disgraced  any  age  of  Greek  literature.  Here,  however,  ends  the 
list,  for  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  crowd  of  court  sycophants 
and  laureats,  which  infested  the  lower  empire,  had  no  pretensions 
to  the  name  of  poets. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  tired  of  heroic  deeds 
celebrated  in  shallow  verses,  and  of  the  praises  of  great  men, 
sounded  in  flat  epigrams,  the  rhymsters  began  to  revert  to  thos€ 
romances  which  had  consoled  their  fathers,  by  the  charm  of  no- 
velty and  incident,  for  the  loss  of  better  things.  The  idea  was 
conceived  of  writing  poetry  and  romance,  and  thus  of  producing 
epics  of  common  life.  By  this  time  the  perception  of  the  pro- 
sodial  quantity  was  lost,  and  the  poets  substituted  for  the  irregular 
and  severe  iambics  of  the  ancients  verses  of  fifteen  syllable*, 
of  which  the  penultimate  was  always  accented,  l^hese  irregular 
iambics  were  called  political  verses,  and  are  said  by  a  popular 
critic  to  be  deficient  neither  in  elegance  nor  harmony. 

Theodorus  Prodromus,  who  made  use  of  this  vehicle  for 
insinuating  a  romance,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Gaulmin  says,  that  he  was  a  Russian  by  birth,  but  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that,  at  least,  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  Constantinople.  He  lived  by  his  pen,  but  although  lie 
possessed  considerable  erudition  and  surprising  industry,  .Ue 
did  not  live  very  well.  In  his  farewell  to  the  Byzantiues  gm 
the  occasion  of  his  quitting  Constantinople  to  follow  the  Afcli- 
bishop  of  Trebizond,  he  talks  of  leaving  a  city  where  his  literaiey 
labours  had  met  with  no  reward.  This  complaint,  taken  cam- 
jointly  with  the  high  reputation  he  enjoyed  amon^  his  contempo- 
raries, and  the  respect  which  was  paid  him,  as  is  shown  by  the 
title  Cyrus  (Kupo'f)  which  be  received  on  all  occasions — would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  profits  of  Grreek  authors,  as  well  as  their 
genius,  had  suflfered  a  decline  in  the  twelfth  century.  Prodronivb 
was  a  mooky.and  after  his  profession  took  tbp  a^me  of  Hihirion. 
"  I  write  not  like  such,"  said  he,  speaking  at  one  time. of  ablhoffs 
distinguished  by  elegance  of  style,  '^  I  am  altogether  illiterate, 
and  one  of  those  poor  monks  who  possess  nothing.'^     M.  Ville- 
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maio  politely  contradicts  this  ftVQwal  of  ignoranoe*  affiraiiiig  that 
the  nnook  had  both  eniditioo  and  rhetoric ;  but  he  n»igbtbave 
•aved  himself  thfe  trouble :  for  of  all  die  conceited  and  selfsufi- 
oieBt  authors  we  have  had  the  misery  to  know  and  the  amusement 
te  read  of,  Prodromus  is  the  most  preposterous.  He  took  good 
eaie  that  the  hypocritical  cant  we  have  quoted  should  deceive 
nobody  into  a  belief  of  its  truth;,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
passage  which  is  preserved  by  Chardon  de  la  Rochette,  and  which 
we  willingly  give  a  place  to,  not  only  as  affording  a  rich  sped- 
is^i  of  literary  vanity,  but  as  containing  some  details  respecting 
Ihe  author.  It  is  translated  from  his  diatribe  against  a  person 
^ho  had  accused  him  of  heresy  on  account  of  his  excessive  attach- 
ment to  letters;  and  this,  apparently,  must  have  been  written 
after  he  bad  become  the  '^  poor  and  illiterate  monk." 
'  "^  I  am  not/*  says  he,  *'  of  low  extraction;  many  people  might  envy 
me  my  birtbt  If  I  do  not  enjoy  great  strength  of  body,  I  at  least  ex- 
hibit no  deformity.  I  have  received  lessons  from  the  t>e8t  masters;  I 
have  learnt  grammar ;  I  have  studied  rhetoric — ^not  that  which  is  vo- 
mited by  your  cold  Simocateses  and  their  imitators,  but  the  rhetoric 
of  Aristides  and  Plato.  Were  I  not  afraid  of  being  accused  of  pre- 
sumption, I  would  add  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle, in  the  sublime  conceptions  of  Plato,  in  the  theory  of  numbers,  or 
In  geometry,  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  I  have  composed  so  many  dis- 
courses, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  their  number.  I  speak 
'with  fluency;  but  I  have  one  defect  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 
semble— it  is  that  my  tongue  stutters,  and  sometimes  repeats  the  syi- 
lable.  Some  people  correctly  imagine  that  this  is  occasioned  by  the 
difficulty  it  finds  in  following  my  fertile  imagination;  it  hesitates,  as  if 
uncertain  on  what  to  fix— whereas,  when  reading  the  works  of  another, 
it  experiences  no  embarrassment  at  all.  If  I  can  judge  of  myself, 
however,  mv  tonsue,  notwithstanding  this  defect,  does  not  come  ofF 
worst  in  dialectic  discussions;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  hurl  a  thun- 
derbolt against  my  opponents^— or  if  by  any  chance  it  should  hang 
hack,  my  nand  comes  to  its  support,  and  my  pen  finishes  the  business. 
All  this,  however,  I  have  said,  not  from  vanity,  bat  sinmly  to  show 
how  litde  I  have  derived  from  all  these  advantages.  Still  I  have  no 
sentiments  unworthy  of  that  philosophy  in  which  I  was  brought  up; 
and  far  from  murmuring  against  providence,  I  believe  that  S  it  has 
not  sent  me  heaps  of  gold,  it  is  because  it  knew  that  I  might  be  tusned 
away  by  riches  from  me  love  of  wisdom.*' 

Of  the  romance  of  this  nciodest  author,  called  the  ''  Loves  of 
Rodaathe  and  Dosicles/'  we  <iuote  the  following  judgment  of 
Ike  kumed  Huejt. 

'  ^Tteodoms  Ptodromns,"  says  he,  **  w  hardlv  to  be  pveferred  to 
BalMthias.  He  has  move  art  than  he,  but  still  Tery  litde  arti  He 
Qtscr'oan  get  out  of  anything  without  the  aid  of  machinery;  and  his 
atto^  (Reserve  no  propriety  or  uniformity  in  their  ichafacter.     Wish- 
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log  to  outdo  Hosier  m  ihe  managenait  of  hi»  subject^  be  does  aol 
oootODt  himself  With  beginnbig  the  namlite  la  thenrndle  of  4be  mtioth 
wad  then  rebting  quietly  all  that  hae  gone  before;  the  hui  part  only  ia 
told  to  Do9i€lea»  and  the  commenceaient  hinted  at  obliquely.  He  haa 
besides  the  practice  of  refining  too  much,  and  he  has  contrived  to  con^ 
fuse  his  piece  by  attempting  to  introduce  a  story  within  a  story." 

Prodrpmus  is  the  author  of  many  other  works  on  aliuost  every 
subject,  some  published^  and  some  still  slumbering  ia  manuscript* 
Requkscof^t  in  pace/ 

In  the  ipiddle  of  the  twelfth  century  Constamtine  Manas0S9» 
tihe  author  of  a  Chronicle  written  in  political  verses,  produced  a 
tale  in  the  same  stylie  of  composition,  called  the  *'  Loves  of  Ari^tr* 
ander  and  Callithea."  Some  fragments  of  it  are  preserved  iq  the 
''  Garden  of  Rpses,"  of  Macarius  Chrysocephalas,  and  it»  i« 
trusted  that  no  more  may  be  found.  .  < 

NiC£TAS  EuGENiANVS  has  the  distinguished  honour  of  being 
the  last  and  worst  of  the  Greek  romancers.  Ilis  work,  divided 
into  nine  books,  and  written  in  political  verses,  was  at  first  set 
down  to  Prodromus;  but  the  title  being  luckily  found,  thai 
author,  unhappy  enough  already,  was  absolved  from  the  charge, 
althou^  still  left  in  the  situation  of  an  accomplice  before  the 
fact.  The  title  of  the  Parisian  manuscript  runs  thus:  "  A  Poem 
by  the  Lord  Nicolas  Eugeuianus,  or  an  imitation  of  the  late  Phi- 
losopher Prodromus.** 

**  It  would  be  impossible,"  «ays  M.  Villemam,  *'  to  extract  from  it 
a  faithful  picture,  a  true  sentiment,  or  a  single  natural  or  lively  exprea^ 
sion.  It  is  a  piece  of  dead  literature,  the  image  of  a  society  destroyed 
by  ignorance  and  servility.  There  are  sounds,  phrases,  forms  of  style, 
appearances,  and,  if  the  expressston  be  permitted,  the  shadows  of 
thoughts ;  but  there  is  no  soul,  no  life.  It  puts  one  in  mind  of  thcf 
warrior  in  Ariosto,  who,  being  killed  in  battle,  eontinued  to  fight 
for  some  time  from  habit  before  noticing  thai  he  was  dead.  It  pre- 
sents no  curiosities  in  manners,  not  one  of  those  ingenious  traits,  wnieh 
in  the  other  works  serve  to*  balance  and  redeem  their  fiuilta,  and  whitsh 
even  now  e^^cite  interest*  It  deserves^  in  abort,  fo  be  damned  withoiit> 
hesitation  or  reserve*" 

We  haw  thus  completed  d^e  task  we  had  aesigwed  to  oufsoI^posv 
of  plftciiig  before  the  reader  in  a  popular  form  all  that  is  known 
of  the  Greek  romancers  and  ttieir  works;  and  now  looking  back 
•poB  the  meagre  skeleton  sketches  which  have  been  the  result  of  • 
our  iBfiiiries,  we>  are  only  aurpvised  thftt  fiiat  all  is  so  little.  The* 
procession  glides  past  like  the  pageantry  of  a*  dream,  dro^Mried 
and  cottfused,  jet  fornle8s,en»pty,  and-  iodefiotlew  Nammn^  m*-* 
stead  of  persons  are  befove  oia- eyes,  and  words  instead  of  tfah^- 
meet  our  grasp;  and  like  the  later  romaDces  vi4nch<>are  oiriy- 
*'  shadows  of  llioughts>''^  the  authors  are-  only  shadow*  of  ttenw- 
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Tbe  cttfiouft  nteder  wtU  be  struck  with  the  circaiMtance,  tbttt  by 
far  the  grealer  mimber  of  those  persons  were  of  the  Asiatic  coast 
or  adjaceet  islands;  and  bis  thoughts  will  be  carried  back  to  the 
ha  which  he  has  observed  in  the  literary  history  of  Greece,  that 
the  brightest  and  best  of  those  names  which  have  fiited  the  world 
with  their  renown,  were  ail  derived  from  the  same  quarter.  Ex- 
cept the  two  Atbeniansi  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  there  was 
scarcely  a  single  Greek  historian  of  eminence  bom  on  the  Earopeao 
continent.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the 
philosophers.  Thales  of  Mitetus,  with  his  scholars,  Anaximander, 
and  Anaxamenes,  of  the  same  place — Pythagoras  of  Samos — 
Heraclitus  and  Hermogoras,  of  Epfaesus — Chrysippus  of  Solisr 
—  Zeno  of  Cyprus — Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene — Xenophanes 
of  Colophon — Cleanthes,  the  stoic,  of  Assus — Metrodorus,  the 
fnend  of  Epicurus,  of  Lampsacus — Theophrastus — Xenocrates 
— Arcesilas — Protrarcbas — with  a  host  of  other  names  of  power, 
all  crowd  upon  the  memory.  The  greatest  masters  in  medicine, 
the  famous  five  in  epic  poetry,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  poets 
were  from  the  same  quarter.  This  soil,  however,  so  wonderfully 
luxuriant  in  genius,  was  exhansted  before  the  romancers  appeared. 
The  free-born  muse  cannot  breathe  in  the  atmosphere  of  slavery; 
or  rather,  where  she  is,  tyrants  cannot  breathe.  Greece  was  sunk 
not  merely  in  political  slavery,  but  in  that  worst  slavery  of  the 
senses,  which  chokes  and  destroys  every  noble  and  lofty  sentiment. 
The  reveller  was  in  her  palaces,  his  head  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  the  music  of  his  songs  rising  wildly  above  the  unheeded  voice 
which  everywhere  proclaimed  '*  Delenda  est  Carthago!^ 

It  is  curious,  notwithstanding,  to  trace  in  their  writings  the 
jeaming  which  they  still  felt  for  the  classical  glories  of  antiquity, 
although  to  this  it  is  owing  that  the  greater  number  of  their  ro- 
mances arct  so  worthless^  Their  scenes  and  incidents  belong  to 
the  Greece  of  Homer,  rather  than  tbe  Christian  era.  PinacieSr 
mbberies,  and  abductions,  are  their  staple  events ;  roving  battditt», 
easlaved  damsels  and  stolen  children,  who  turn  eut  to  be  the  sons* 
of  princes,  their  personages.  But  this  ancient  form  of  society 
Deceives  no  impress  of  antiquity.  Destitute  of  the  taste  and  in- 
dustry of  the  leading  novelists-  of  the  present  day,  who  havb 
made  the  historical  romances  so  interesting  aad  so  tvue,  they  fill 
up  the  antique  mould  with  modern  diaraclev.  A  stnmge  coaoh 
mixture  dins  takes  place  of  the  old  aod  tfte  new;  the  romancer 
baa  no  distinct  and  definite  image  before  him;  and  the  veader  is* 
GOMstaatly  reminded  that  the  book  is  only  a  fiction.  In  their 
characters  they  deal  entiiely  in  gmeraiities;  their  heroes  and" 
heroines  are  nothiag  more*  than-  the  fovms  of  abstract  ideas,  per- 
senificatioiM  of  adventure,  misfottuoe,  and  vieiesitiide.   We  are  oc- 
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ciisifinaUy,  indeedi  amused  with  the  rapid  succession  of  tshe  etents, 
hut  seldoin  interested  in  the  actions;  for  the  latter  come  before  us^ 
not  in .  their  individual  character,  but  in  the  character  of  their 
class — seeming  to  say  like  the  persons  of  a  Chinese  drama, ''  i 
am  a  pirate — I  am  a  robber — I  am  a  hero."  The  only  attempt 
to  paint  the  moral  history  of  passion  is  in  the  romance  of  Longus; 
but  even  this  is  of  a  nature  to  be  more  interesting  to  -the  phyili« 
caan  than  to  the  philosopher. 

While  withdrawing  a  melancholy  gaze  from  the  picture  sug- 
gested by  the  foregoing  pages,  of  the  decline  of  Greek  literaturet 
and  the  utter  extmction  which  followed,  our  thoughts  uncon- 
sciously stray  into  speculations  on  the  future. 

«<  Who  shall  awoke  the  Spartan  fife?" 
exclaimed  a  poet  of  the  last  century. 

"  Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife, 
And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life 
The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading, 

Like  vernal  hyacinths  of  sullen  hue, 
At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue  shedding 
Applauding  freedom  lov'd  of  old  to  view?*' 

The  Spartan  fife  is  already  awakened;  its  shrill  notes  are  echoing 
at  this  moment  among  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  the  barbarian 
quivers  both  with  rage  and  terror  as  its  portentous  music  pierces 
into  his  heart.  The  war-pipe  is  awakened,  but  the  harp  sleeps — 
for  ever?  Should  Greece  once  more  assume  her  place  among 
the  nations,  what  are  the  prospects  of  her  literature  r  When  she 
awakes  from  her  death-like  slumber,  will  she  arise  iu  all  the 
charms  of  her  prime — 

" severe  in  youthful  beauty?" 

Will  the  songs  of  the  AOIAH  once  more  sootlie  her  ear,  or  the 
groves  of  Academe  wave  over  her  head?  Some  romantic  mis- 
conception, some  amiable  and  beautiful  forgetfulness,  prevails  on 
this  subject.  To  the  eye  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  or  the  equally 
simple  and  single-hearted  gaze  of  a  genuine  lover  of  learning,  this 
''  home  of  their  soul "  appears  in  the  situation  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  of  the  orientals.  Like  her,  she  is  seen  in  their  glorious 
dreams,  arising  untouched  by  time  and  change,  to  look  round  on 
the  same  hiUs  which  echoed  to  her  infant  songs,  to  catch  insfii^ 
ration  from  the  saoie  heavei^  which  shed  their  blessed  influence 
on  her  youthful  head — to  bask  in  the  light  of  eyes  beaming  vi^tth' 
the  same  expresaion  which  once  gladdened  her  heart;'  to ^ee  the 
aiftme  forma  of  character,  manner,  habit,  life,  by  which  hef  owtt 
had  been  noiiriAhed  and  established;  and  to  reeogniee  the  same' 
image«i  perpetually  veaewed,  in  the  antiqtte  and  emhirin^  'mduM 
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of  eastern  society.  Alas,  that  so  beautiful  a  piiitare  sbould  be 
only  a  dream!  Greece  may  indeed  awake  from  her  political 
subjection  and  moral  barbarism ;  she  may  become  refined  and 
civilized,  and  as  free  as  such  societies  can  be;  but  the  character 
of  her  refinement,  and  civilization,  and  freedom,  must  be  essen- 
tially different  from  what  it  ever  has  been.  The  circumstances 
which  formed  the  original  Greek  character,  the  rude  beginnings 
of  which  are  slightly  touched  on  at  the  beginning  of  this  article; 
can  never  more  recur.  The  world  is  in  a  different  position — a 
position  from  which  it  cannot  be  moved  by  the  successive  falls  of 
single  empires,  or  by  anything  short  of  a  simultaneous  fall  of  the 
whole,  or  a  new  deluge.  Strange  and  struggling  contradictions 
are  seen  in  every  form  of  society,  which  might  appear  to  point 
to  a  series  of  remarkable,  and  not  vastly  distant,  convukionir 
Straight  before  the  Greeks,  as  they  look  into  Asia,  uniting  with 
the  pure  and  sublime  theism  of  the  Turks,  we  behold  the  most 
monstrous  intolerance,  ignorance,  and  barbarity.  To  the  left, 
among  the  Russians,  together  with  the  benign  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  find  an  almost  brutal  depravity.  Behind,  in  Italy,  we 
see  the  desceiidants  of  the  masters  of  the  world  rioting  in  all  the 
delicacies  of  refinement,  eulogising  the  virtues  of  their  fathers, 
but  imitating,  only  their  crimes  and  excesses,  and  perverting  a 
merciful  religion  to  the  purposes  of  ignorant  atrocity.  In  fine, 
watching  the  awaking  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  there  are  France 
and  £ngland,  with  a  civilization  as  exquisite,  and  as  depraved 
and  corrupt  as  that  which  preceded  and  omened  the  downfal  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Educated  in  these  schools,  and  tutored  bj 
such  masters,  is  it  probable  that  regenerated  Greece  will,  ei^er 
again  become  what  she  was  in  the  ages  of  her  glory? 


Aat.  V. — Ideen  ilber  die  PoHtik,  den  Verkehr,  und  den  Handel 
diet  vornehmsten  Volker  der  alien  Well.  Von  A.  H.  L.  Heeren. 
Vierte  u.  sehr  verbesserte  Aufla^e.  (Ideas  upon  the  Polity, 
Commerce,  and  Traffic  of  the  principal  Nations  of  Antiquity. 
By  A.  H.  L.  Heeren.  Fourth  edition,  enlarged.)  Gbttingen, 
1824-29.     3  vols,  in  7  parts.     8vo. 

This  excellent  work,  by  Professor  Heeren  of  Gottingen,  is  not, 
we  beiteiDe,  yet  completed.  The  earlier  editions  comprehended  m 
sketch. of  :tbe  Persian,  empire  in  its  full  extent;  a  geographical, 
histonciil  and  /oomoiercial  view  of  the  Scythian  tribes ;  of  the 
iiiidie9i«ations  (derived  from  Greek  and  Sanscrit  sources);  and 
^ffmkt  trading  cky  of  Ciarthage:  a  volume. on  the  polity,  &c.  of 
9ilQiimt  j^twm^  ;Wi|a  abo  included*     A  view  of  the  commercial 
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nIafMms  by  nvhich  the  world  wiui  boand  together  under  the 
«oiversal  dominion  of  Rome,  will  form  a  useful  and  necessary 
appendix  to  yAoA  has  been  already  accomplished.  The  fourth 
edition,  which  is  now  before  us»  contains  numerous  additions  and 
improvements,  the  rapid  sale  of  the  earlier  impressions  having 
given  the  author  frequent  opportunities  for  re-examining  his  opi- 
nions, and  perfecting  bis  work.  Neither  translation  nor  abridg- 
ment of  this  book,  nor  of  any  part  of  it,  has  appeared,  as  far  as  we 
know,  in  Great  Britain;  but  a  translation  of  the  fourth  volume 
(of  an  earlier  edition),  containing  the  polity  and  commerce  of 
Greece^  has  been  published  in  Uie  United  States  of  America. 
The  translator  (Mr.  Bancroft)  has  also  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  American  student,  Professor  Heeren's  useful  little  Manual 
of  Ancient  History,  which  the  English  booksellers  have  reprinted 
for  the  benefit  of  ourselves. 

A  complete  translation  of  this  great  work  of  Heeren  would 
hardly  meet  with  success  in  England.  It  is  true  we  are  a  classical 
people ;  we  all  learn  Greek  and  Latin — at  least,  all  do  so  who 
wish  to  be  called  gentlemen,  and  aspire  to  distinguished  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  posts; — but  we  are  still  fur  from  having  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  knowledge  for  relishing  long  dissertations  on  the 
moraly  political  and  commercial  condition  of  those  nations  whose 
history  and  language  we  profess  to  make  our  study.  Professor 
Heeren's  work  is  abo  too  long  to  be  translated.  Tlie  author^ 
whose  speculations  are  nearly  always  ingenious  and  amusing,  does 
not  seem  to  possess,  or  to  value,  the  art  of  presenting  his  ideas  in 
a  condensed  form.  He  spreads  over  the  surface  of  many  pases, 
incts  and  conclttsions  that  might  be  confined  to  a  few ;  and  he  often 
tortures  a  solitary  passage  of  an  ancient  writer  till  he  has  wrung 
from  the  unwilling  witness  the  knowledge  which  it  is  supposed  to 
conceal.  These  partial  defects  do  but  slightly  impair  to  a  careful 
reader  and  inquirer  the  general  merit  of  the  work,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  commentaries  on  the  Greek  historical  and  geographical 
writers.  It  has  already  guided  many  a  bewildered  student  to  a 
inore  rational  and  useful  perusal  of  ancient  documents,  by  throw- 
ing a  clear  and  steady  light  over  darkness  and  obscurity ;  it  has 
made  the  study  of  a  Greek  historian  a  delightful  and  instructive 
occupation,  by  illustrating  remote  facts  from  the  stores  of  more 
recent  experience ;  and  it  transports  us  across  the  wide  int^rveti- 
kig  space  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  departed  people,  by 
dimstiog  our  attention  to  the  physical  and  unchangeable  circum- 
stances which  determine  the  condition  and  the  commerce  of 
nations. 

Th«  htft  edition  of  Pressor-  Heeren's  lieen  comprehends  tfie 
Persian  empire,  with  all  the  principal  nations  included  in  it;  Ifie 
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lodiaDfi;  the  i^thiopimis  of  Meroe;  the  Scythian  trib^,  ao^  the 
Carthagiuiaus.  The  portion  which  relates  to  Greece  haa  not  yet 
been  reprinted. 

Our  remarks  will  at  present  be  chiefly  directed  to  a  i|hort  exa- 
mination of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  great  commercial  state  of 
Carthage. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  studying  the  original  Greek  writers,  or 
10  reading  the  modem  compilations  from  them,  our  attention  is 
so  little  directed  to  Asiatic  history  and  geography.  Nearly  aU 
our  knowledge  of  Persian  history  is,  indeed,  contained  in  the 
Greek  writers,  and  in  the  Jewish  annals;  but  it  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  connected  form  without  great  labour;  nor  is  it  intelligible 
>Tithout  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  physical  characteristics  of 
ibese  countries,  and  their  subsequent  political  condition.  The 
first  Cyrus  and  his  successors  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Persians,  till  that  time  a  comparatively  small  and  obscure,  people, 
the  nations  comprehended  between  the  Indus  and  the  iEgean 
sea — between  tlie  Caucasus  and  the  Indian  ocean.  The  penin- 
sula of  Arabia  was  protected  by  its  deserts. 

From  the  time  of  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  who  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Cyrus,  till  the  deiuh  of  the  third 
Parius  (an  interval  of  about  2CX)  years),  there  was  seldom  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  in  some 
part  of  their  extensive  empire.  The  struggle  con^menced  with 
the  invasion  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  by  Cyrus:  it  ceased  when  a 
Macedonian  had  seated  himsdf  on  the  throne  of  the  Persian 
monarchs.  The  opportunities  which  the  Greeks  had  for  pro- 
curing information  about  the  Persians,  were  such  as  Eurgpeans 
have  occasionally  had  about  the  persons  of  Asiatic  kings :  the 
dextrous  Greek*  renegado,  adventurer,  doctor,  or  prophecy-ex- 
pounder,* often  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  of 
die  gran<f  nionarque;  he  was,  perhaps,  as  skilful  a  scribe  as  the 
Jew,  and  a  better  surgeon  than  the  £gyptian.t  Several  curious 
Greek  works  on  Persia  are  either  entirely  or  partially  lost,j;  but 
enough  remains  to  aid  a  judicious  critic  in  investigating  the  polity 
and  the  commerce  of  this  widely  extended  empire.  The  annals 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  with  the  book  of  Esther,  and  the  writings 
of  spme  of  the  later  Hebrew  prophets,  contain  also  much  valuable 
infprms^tion, 

»  8m  Her«d.  lib.  tH.  6.  f  Ibid.  lib.  in.  129. 

t  Tim  twtntjr-lhrte  book*  of  Ctraas ;  Dinon,  Otitarebiit,  Sic.  Th«  Penien  bntorf 
9I  Ctei«a  wM  in  KTMt  ptrt  derived  froni  the  wrilien  records  of  the  Perijao  court 
(Afdi^  Boo-iXumI)',  and  it  may  be  proved  to  the  satisfacttun  of  all  who  have  care- 
lolljr  examined  Herodotus,  that  parts  of  his  narrative  also  are  founded  on  writteu  evl- 
<i<ii:e^«fM8b<N'P«siaR*'«luie  etmid  famiili.    Psnian  Chvoiadn  am  mebrionad  in 
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'  The  plan  of  one  of  these  volumes  should  be  briefly  stated,  as  it 
will,  perhaps,  better  show  than  anything  else  the  variety  of  useful 
matter  that  is  contained  in  them. 

The  first  Volume  of  the  new  edition,  that  on  the  Persian  Em- 
pire, commences  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  investigation 
of  the  political  constitutions,  the  religious  observances,  and  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity*.  For  him 
whose  thoughts  have  not  been  directed,  during  the  ordinary  course 
of  education,  to  these  interesting  topics,  a  new  field  of  curious 
and  endless  inquiry  is  opened,  and  the  hitherto  comparatively 
barren  and  unwilling  perusal  of  ancient  records  is  invested  with  at- 
tractions  that  are  strong  and  permanent.  It  is  here  that  the  author 
takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  staling  an  important  principle  to 
be  attended  to  in  these  investigations,  the  close  connection  be- 
tween the  political  and  religious  systems  of  remote  times :  the 
further  we  can  succeed  in  tracing  towards  their  origin  the  forma 
of  social  life,  the  more  powerful  we  find  to  be  the  workings  of 
r^Kgion.  Interchange  of  useful  commodities,  which  must  have 
its  origin  and  its  continuance  in  the  mutual  wants  of  man,  and  in 
the  variety' of  useful  products  so  widely  dispersed,  was  often  che- 
rished and  protected  by  religious  institutions. 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  general  geographical  de- 
scription of  the  continent  of  Asia.  The  only  sure  and  solid  basis 
on  which  investigations  like  these  of  Heeren  can  be  founded,  is 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  physical  character,  and  the  products 
of  (he  various  countries  that  are  comprised  within  his  plan:  to 
know  well  these  facts  is  to  possess  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of 
many  obscure  passages  in  Herodotus,  Ctesias«  and  other  writers 
on  Asiatic  history.  A  better  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of 
geography  may  yet  explain  what  is  obscure  and  doubtful. 

The  author  enumerates  those  products  which  have  in  all  ages 
been  the  staple  commodities  of  Asia.  By  referring^  to  the  coun- 
tries of  which  they  are  now  the  genuine  growth  or  manufacture^ 
and  observing  from  ancient  authorities  how  far  they  were  diffused 
in  former  ages,  we  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  extensive 
commerce  in  the  remotest  periods  of  which  written  evidence  re- 
mains. The  cinnamon  of  India,  that  we  now  use,  was  an  article 
of  luxury  well  known  to  Herodotus  and  his  countrymen,  who  re- 
ceived both  this  spice  and  its  name  from  the  merchants  of  the 
world,  the  adventurous  Tynans.  Since  the  route  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  has  become  the  high  road  to  the  Indies,  tfie 
European  nations  procure  at  a  moderate  cost  a  commodity  which 
once  passed  through  many  hands  before  it  reached  the  consumer. 

Tiie  geographical  distribution  of  languages  in  Asia,  and  the 
varieties  of  the  human  species  in  that  immense  continent,  are  sub- 
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jects  of  carious  and  pleaaitis  inquiry.  In  the  Persian  empire  in 
Asia,  which  extended  from  the  coasts  of  the  £gean  to  the  Oxus 
and  the  Indus,  the  author  recognises  three  great  leading  languages, 
to  which  we  may  assign  certain  great  natural  boundaries*  The 
mountain  ranges  and  the  coasts  would,  often  exhibit  in  a  small 
space  numerous  varieties  of  the  human  species,  and  many  diver- 
sities of  languages :  the  wide-extended  plains  would  present  owe 
unity  and  relationship.  Between  the  ^gean  and  the  Halys  the 
ancient  Phrygian  language  was  the  ruling  dialect,  which  it  is  coq- 
jectured  might  have  some  affinity  to  the  Armenian.  But  mor^ 
than  a  dozen  nations,*  or  national  varieties  were  found  also  within 
these  limits:  on  the  coast  might  be  heard  the  varied  forms  of  .the 
flexible  Greek ;  in  the  interior  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  Cariana 
and  other  tribes,  indigenous  or  foreign. 

But  east  of  the  Halys,  extending  on  one  side  to  the  Tigris,  and 
on  the  other  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Indian  ocean,  were  found 
the  numerous  dialects  of  the  Semitic  tongue.  The  condition  of 
die  various  members  of  this  great  family  was  determined  by  their 
geographical  position.  In  the  fertile  plains  of  Babylonia  they. 
raised  imperishable  monuments,  and  cultivated  the  productive^ 
soil;  in  the  Arabian  desert  they  became  robbers,  or  the  carriers 
of  commodities  across  their  extended  wastes ;  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Tyrian,  who  occupied  the  centre.of  the 
then  known  world,  collected  in  his  warehouses  the  products  of 
India,  Africa  and  western  Europe. 

The  dialects  of  the  Persian  may  be  supposed  to  have  com- 
menced at  the  Tigris,  and  to  have  extended  to  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Indus.  We  are  now  waiting  with  impatience  for  further 
information  on  the  Zend,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Medes,  on 
the  Pelvi  and  the  Parsi,  the  last  the  tongue  of  Cyrus  and  his  con- 
quering hordes.  From  a  comparison  of  the  vocabularies  as  far 
as  diey  are  now  known,  a  close  relationship  between  these  three 
dialects  is  inferred,  though  there  is  sufficient  difference  to  justify 
us  in  naming  them  as  three  varieties.  The  dialects  of  this  language 
were  diffused  as  far  as  Armenia,  where  the  interpreter  of  Xeno- 
phon,  in  the  memorable  retreat,  addressed  the  natives  in  the  Perr 
•iao  languageti*  When  the  army  proceeded  further  to  the  west, 
they  found  on  the  shores  of  the  £uxine  the  savage  barbariaqs, 
who  must  be  placed  in  a  general  claas  with  the  almost  innume;:a- 
bie  varieties  of  the  Caucasian  tribes. 

The  relationship  that  probably  exists  between  the  Zend  and 
the  Sanscrit,  between  the  sacred  language  of  Persia  and  India,  is 

"^  Herod,  lib.  i.  «8.  t.Aiiab.  lib.  iv.  5.  10. 

tOL.'v.   !fO.  IX.  L 
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probably  reserved  for  the  labours  of  our  owtt  age  to  estabUab  and 
connrni. 

From  this  general  view  it  follows^  that  the  author's  plan  con* 
templates  the  Persian  empire  in  its  full  extent,  as  the  suinect  of 
his  inquiries  into  early  Asiatic  history  and  commerce^  Bat  twd 
nations  were  comprehended  in  the  Persian  Asiatic  empire,  which 
had  an  historical  existence  before  their  masters,  and  while  undef 
their  dominion  were  the  principal  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  Asia.  The  Phoenicians  and  the  Babylonians  recjuire,  therefore^ 
a  separate  discussion.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Si^thiansthe  learned 
inquirer  collects  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  contemporary  tribes 
of  central  Asia,  and  of  the  directions  which  certain  branches  of 
commerce  took  through  their  extensive  steppes.* 

The  next  great  division  of  this  volume  comprehends  a  geogra* 
phical  and  statistical  view  of  the  Persian  monarchy  in  its  satrapies 
or  provincial  governments;  It  is  precededi  according  to  the 
general  plan  of  die  author,  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  original  writers 
from  whom  our  information  is'  deriiwd.  Some  of  these  authori- 
ties, which  are  principally  Greek  and  Hebrew,  have  been  already 
referred  to. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  Hskt 
lh6  fir^t  attempt  wais  made  to  consolidate  the  unwieldy  empire  of 
Cyrils,  and  to  give  to  it  a  kind  of  political  form  and  existence. 
But  the  twenty  great  divisaonsf  of  Darius  were  not  so  much  re- 
gular satrapies,  as  a  classification  of  the  conquered  people  acoordh 
ing  to  national  stock  and  language.  The  end  and  c^ject  of  the 
arrangement  was  die  better  collecting  of  the  revenue  for  the  pro* 
per  support  of  the  king  and  his  household.;]:  In  presenting  then 
a  geograpfaico-statistical  view  of  the  Great  King  s  dominions,  it 
will  be  found  useful  to  join  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  that<^ 
Strabon,  Arrian,  Xenophon,  Ctesias,  and  other  writers  occasion- 
tilly.  But  in  making  use  of  such  a  writer  as  Strabon,  for  example* 
it  is  necessary  always  to  bear  in  mind  what  is  the  particular  period 
Aat  we  wish  to  Mustratei  and  to  examine  with  caution  the  facta 
stated  by  an  author  who  lived  subsequent  to  the  Persian  dynasty. 
We  may  make  fof  the  purpose  of  ^geographical  description  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Persian  Asiatic  monarchy:  the  first  will 
comprise  the  countries  between  the^iEgeen  sea  and  the  Euphrates ; 
tiie  second  those  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus ;  the  third* 
under  the  name  of  Persian  India,  does  not  admit  of  precise  limits, 

■    *  Founded  princifkally  on  Herodotnt,  lib.  !▼.  c  t4,  &c. 

f  ^erod.  lib.  iii.  c.  89,  &c. 

t  And  iht  fiiinc  of  the  anotn  or  contingent  that  each  people  was  bound  to  suppljr  for 
the  wan  and  foie%n  espeditiont. 
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but  eiprenes  in  an  indefinite  maoDer  the  conneclkm  betM«ea.th^ 
great  monarch  uid  the  nearest  people  of  northern  India.  In  de^ 
actibing  these  separate  provinces  the  author  combines  with  geo- 
graphical facta  much  useful  information  on  the  religious  rites,  the 
aatoial  or  artificial  prodacts^  and  the  commerce. of  the  many  nar 
doiisi  contained  in  the  king's  dominioas.  One  obvious  advantage 
that  arises  from,  extensive  conquests,  is  the  general  preservation  of 
peace  over  a  larger  space,  and  the  consequent  facilities  given  to 
conunerce.  A  great  part  of  the  traffic  of  Asia  ib  necessarily  a 
caravan  trade,  which  would  increase  rapidly  in  so  extensive  an 
eaipire,  wh^i  it  could  be  traversed  in  safety.*  In  the  decline  of 
the  Peiaiaa  monarchy,. indeed,  the  provincial  governors  had  be- 
come almost  independent  of  the  king;  and  even  in  the  better 
periods,  wars  between  the  satraps  wei«  frequent  enough  to  pre- 
sent obstacles  to  peaceful  commerce. 

But  the  maritime  traffic  of  Phoenicia, .  perhaps^  was  rather 
impioved  than  impaired  under  the  Persian  dynasty.  The  mer<- 
«baats  of  Tyre  were  under  no  apprehension  of  attacks  from  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  deserts^  who  had  more  than  once  carried  their 
•ravages  over  the  best  parts  of  Syria.  They  were  left  to  pursue 
dietr  gainful  oommerce  on  the  condition  of  furiiisbiog  the  best 
•part  of  the  king's  navy.  Driven  from  Sicily  and  the  western 
Mediterranean  by  Greek  competition,  they  appear  to  have  turned 
•themselves  with  increased  ardour  to  the  boundless  East,  where  a 
richer  oooHnerce  and  less  opposition  would  reward  them  for  their 
enterprise  and  industry* 

Sardis,  the  ancwnt  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings,  stood  in  an  ea- 
tensive  plain  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus,  on  one  of  the  tributaiy 
atveams  of  the  Hermus.  •  Under  the  Persians  it  became  the  head- 
4|aartar9  o£  the  king  when  he  visited  western  Asia,  and  the  chief 
lendence  of  the  Satrap  of  Lydia.  It  continued  to  be,  as  it  was 
iatlie  timetyf'Cmsas,  one  of  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of 
•Asia,  th^  resort' of  Greeks  from  the  coast,  and  of  the  jaations  of 
4he  interior.  Here  the  luxurious  Persian  found  in  the  skve- 
taerket  the  ^male  and  teaude  captive  suited  to  his  taste,  together 
with  the  eunuch,  whom  the  dexterity  of  the  Ghreek  qualified  to  be 
an  iamate  of  the  harem.f 

FnMD«Sa»dis  there  was  a  royal  road:}:  to  Sasa,l>eyond  the  Tigris, 
^vkare  the  king  generally-  resided.     This  route  is  minutely  de- 

•  See  Anab!  i.  9.  13.  t  Hetod.  fib.  tiU.  105. 

t  In  •  Sopplement  at  the  end  of  toI.  i.  part  Hi.  Heeren  hat  cnoiDented  the  chief 
Ctf  avao  roates  of  ancient  Aaia.  The  comroerdal  ralatioDs  of  the  Penian  lung's  tab* 
jects  eannot  be  better  shown  than  by  m<;ntioning  a  few  of  tlie  principal  roads.  These 
are  laid  down  bj  Heeren,  in  the  Map  of  Asia  which  aooonpemes  hit  book :  he  has  also 
marked  sone  of  the  probable  sea-tracka. 

l2 
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scribed  by  Herodotus.*  who  gives  us  die  number  of  royal  stations 
or  postSr  To  have  a  ready  communiciition  whh' western  Asia. 
aud  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  was  essentisl  for  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  dependency  of  one 
of  its  fairest  portions.  On  this  route,  at  certain  intervals,  about 
a  day's  Journey  distant,  horses  and  men  were  always  kept  in  readi- 
ness. When  the  royal  commands  were  issued,  the  messenger 
from  the  first  station  carried  them  to  the  second  with  all  possiUe 
speed ;  from  the  second  they  were  as  speedily  transmitted  to  the 
third,  and  thus  forwarded  to  their  destination.  "  These  is  no 
human  thing/'  says  Herodotus.f  ''  that  can  be  compared  in  speed 
with  this  system  of  posts — ^neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  the  burn- 
ing sun.  nor  the  darkness  of  night  prevents  the  postmen  from-  ae- 
complishing  their  prescribed  distance  with  all  possible  speed.** 
Some  critics  have  converted  this  royal  posting  establishment  into 
a  regular  posting  system  for  the  benefit-  of  all  the  people,  which 
opinion  is  at  variance  with  what  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  and 
entirely  inconsistent  with  Asiatic  notions.  In  their  political  sys- 
tems die  king  is  everything.  We  may  compare  with  diis  Persiaii 
system  of  conveying  information  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  empire, 
the  posting  establishment  of  Kublai  Khan.;):  who  sent  his  ondem 
from  his  royal  city  of  Cambalu  with  astonishing  rapidity -to  mil 
parts  of  his  dominions. 

One  of  the  most  important  commercial  roads  in  the  king's  do- 
minions, was  that  which  connected  Tyre  with  Gerra.  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  To  determine  its  direction  is  not  possible  at  present, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  beginning  and  the  termination 
of  the  route. 

That  the  Phoenicians  had  commercial  posts  on  the  Persiaa 
Gulf,  that  they  navigated  these  waters,  and  either  formed  a  direct 
communication  with  the  Indian  peninsula,  or  received  its  pro- 
ducts from  other  merchants  who  met  them  at  this  convenient  en* 
trep6t.  are  fiicts  that  may  be  considered  as  completely  established. 
The  two  little  islands  of  Tylos  and  Aradus  (the  present  Baharein 
isles)  bear  the  names  of  two  Phoenician  cities;  and  a  late  travel^ 
ler  has  found  other  Phoenician  appellations  along  the  coasts  of 
this  bay.  Tradition^  assigned  these  shores  as  the  original  seat  of 
.the  Phoenicians,  and  their  settlements  on  the  Mediterranean  were 
siipposied  to  be  colonial  establishments,  which,  enjoying  a  more 
fortunate  situation,  attained  to  an  historical  importance  above  the 
parent  states.     Gerra.  on  the  main  land  opposite  to  Tylos,  was 

*  Lib.  T.  C.5S.  There  it  an  error  ia  hi»  reckoning,  or  the  fault  liei  with  the  copjiaU. 

t  Ub.  viii,  c.  98. 

X  Marco  Polo,  Kerr's  collection,  vol.  i. 

§  Herod,  lib.  i.  1 ;  vii.  69.    Strabon,  lib.  iti.  p.  766. 
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one  of  their  principal  dep6to,  from  which  the  Arab^  of  the  desert 
carried  the  commodities,  probably,  to  the  strong  post  of  Petra  in 
Arabia  Petrara;  here  the  road  from  Gerra  would  intersect  the 
caravan  route  from  southern  Arabia^  which  is  that  which  now 
connects  Mecca  and  Damascus.  From  the  depdt  of  Petra,  the 
caravan  would  take  a  northerly  direction  till  it  approximated  to 
the  southern  limit  of  Judaea;  here  the  merchant  might  make  his 
choice  between  the  markets  of  Syria  and  E^ypt,  as  he  was  now 
approaching  the  boundaries  of  both  countries.  Another  route 
ti&rn  Gerra  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  along  the  river* 
to  the  great  city  of  Babylon,  may  be  rendered  probable,  though 
not  perhaps  demonstrated;  following  the  course  of  the  stream 
from  Babylon,  the  merchant  would  arrive  at  the  fords  of  the 
Euphrates  near  Circesium,  or  Thapsacus ;  and  hence  his  route 
diroagk  the  Syrian  desert,  past  the  springs  of'  Tadmor,  (the 
-Roman  Palmyra,)  to  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  would  be  compara- 
tively easy.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  Indian  com« 
aierce  took  this  direction  before  or  during  the  Persian  dynasty, 
we  have  some  indications  of  its  very  early  existence.  When 
Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brothers,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  caravan 
of  Ishmaelites,  who  were  carrying  spices  on  their  camels  from 
Gilead  to  £gypt.t  This  passage  can  hardly  refer  to  the  direct 
route  across  Uie  desert  from  Gerra. 

•  Another  important  commercial  road  must  not  be  omitted, 
wbicb  connected  Babylon  and  Susa  with  central  Asia  and  northern 
India.  Babylcm,  a  rich  manufacturing  town,  celebrated  for  its 
fine  fabrics  of  linen  or  cotton  and  woollen  cloths^  for  the  cutting 
of  precious  stones,  and  the  manufacturing  of  fashionable  walking- 
sticksy  had  a  ready  communication  with  the  neighbouring  political 
capital  of  Susa.  The  great  road  to  India  ran  north  from  Susa 
for  some  distance  to  avoid  the  sandy  wastes  on  the  east,  and  was 
tbarefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  as  the  royal  road  already 
mentioned  that  ran  from  Susa  to  Sardis.  But  on  the  borders  of 
Media  it  took  an  easterly  direction  through  £cbatana,§  the  capital 
of  that  province,  and  crossed  a  mountain  chain  at  the  long  and 
narrow,  defile  commonly  called  the  Caspian .  gates.||  It  then 
was  cxnicd  through  Parthia,  through  the  town  afterwards  called 
Alexandria  in  Aria,  and  making   a  bend  towards  the  south 


*  It  it  •  mistake  to  »appose  that  an  extensive  commerce  was  ever  carried  on  up  the 
riYer  by  water,  the  navigation  against  the  stream  being  tedious  and  almost  impossible. 
'See  Hef^.  lib.  i;  194.  The  transmission  of  goods  from  New  Orleans  up  the  Mississippi 
had  no  existence  worth  recording  till  the  introduction  of  steam-boots. 

t  Genesis,  xxxvii.  t5. 

t  Jhnd.  lib.  i.  195. 

i  Hamadm,  ||  Lat.  35"^  N.    See  Piin.  vt.  14. 
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through  the  territories  of  the  Drangae  tovrards  the  Choes,  aod 
the  other  northern  tributaries  of  the  mighty  Indus.  But  from 
Alexandria  in  Aria  another  road  branched  out  to  the  north, 
and  led  the  enterprising  merchant  to  Bactra  on  the  Oxu8»  to 
Maracanda,  (the  modern  Samarcand,)  and  towards  the  Jaxartes^ 
or  Sirr,  the  limit  of  commercial  adventure,  and  the  frontier  of  the 
Tartar  tribes.  The  diligence  with  which  the  author  has  collected 
the  passages  of  ancient  writers,  and  the  excellent  illustrations 
which  he  has  given  from  our  present  knowledge  of  Asiatic  geo- 
graphy and  commerce,  are  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 
Our  information  about  central  Asia  is,  however,  yet  too  incom- 
plete to  enable  us  to  comprehend  fully  many  curious  notices 
scattered  through  die  Greek  historians  and  geographers.  At 
Bactra  we  find  ourselves  in  a  spot  consecrated  by  die  earliest  tra- 
ditions as  the  original  seat  of  civilization  and  the  arts  of  social 
life:  we  stand  in  the  commercial  centre  of  Asia,  at  the  "con- 
fluence* of  nations,"  where  men  from  the  extremities  of  the  con- 
tinent might  exchange  their  respective  wares.t 

From  Bactra  one  route  led  to  the  nations  on  the  northern 
waters  of  the  Indus,  towards  the  modern  kingdom  of  Caubul : 
another  ran  in  an  eastern  direction  towards  the  Indians  of  Ctesias, 
who  border  on  the  great  desert;  this  description  corresponds  to 
the  province  of  Little  Bucharia  and  the  central  wastes  of  Gobi. 
The  track  from  Susa  to  the  rich  gold  deposits  of  Asia  is  thus 
clearly  laid  down,  and  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  native  country 
of  some  of  those  strange  and  marvellous  stories  which  embellish 
the  narratives  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 

Professor  Heeren  is  among  die  first,  perhaps  Jbe  is  the  very  firsts 
who  has  demonstrated  the  full  value  of  the  information  to  be 
derived  from  these  two  writers.  Amidst  the  wild,  extravagant^ 
and,  sometimes,  apparently  silly  stories  of  Ctesias,  he  detects 
the  small  grain  of  truth,  which  the  knavery  or  ignorance  of  the 
Asiatic  tracers  often  concealed  from  the  Greek  doctor.  From 
a  passage  in  Elian's  History  j:  of  Animals,  apparently  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  the  author  is  led  to  conclude  the* 
existence,  at  that  remote  period,  of  a  caravan  trade  between 
Bucharia  and  China.  V  The  Indians  bordering  on  the  great 
deserts  go  in  companies  of  two  or  three  thousand,  armed :  they 
return  in  the  third  or  the  fourth  year  to  their  homes  with  the 
gold  they  have  procured.*'^     Every  circumstance  in  this  short  ac- 

*  See  Heereo,  lib.  i.  S.  217. 

t  Buchara  or  Bokliara  is  now,  what  Bactra  once  wai,  the  centre  of  the  Asiatic  can* 
van  trade. 

t  Book  iv.  tr. 

$  Gold  only  it  mentioned  as  the  object  of  Uiis  expedition ;  but  Silk  might  and  would 
be  procured  if  thev  really  Ttsited  China.  The  precise  antiquity  of  the  Silk  trade  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 
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coont  18  fsvoarable  to  the  author's  supposition^  and  when  the 
nature  of  Asiatic  commerce  is  understood,  there  is  nothing  im^ 
probable  in  the  hypothesis.  The  caravan  trade  of  Asia  in  its  full 
extent  had  just  the  same  facilities  for  its  origin  and  continuance, 
at  any  period  to  which  historical  records  carry  us  back,  as  it  baa 
at  the  present  day.  That  Bactra  or  Maracanda  might  contain 
ID  their  markets  all  the  products  of  Asia,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Darius,  is  a  possible  and  a  probable  fact ;  whether  the  evi- 
dence adduced  to  support  it  be  satisfactory  is  quite  another 
question.  It  may  be  remarked  that  an  examination  into  the  ex- 
tent of  ancient  navigation  requires  much  more  care  and  caution 
than  the  discussion  of  the  caravan  trade ;  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  across  the  wide  plains  of  Asia,  does  not  present  us  with  a 
history  of  progress  and  improvement  like  that  of  maritime  com- 
merce. 

We  have  indicated  a  few  of  the  principal  commercial  routes  in 
Persian  Asia  to  show  the  nature  of  Heeren's  work,  and  to  invite 
attention  to  a  further  prosecution  of  this  curious  inquiry. 

The  remarks  of  Heeren  on  the  remains  of  Persepolis  and 
their  connection  with  early  Persian  history,  have  excited  much 
discussion,  and  brought  on  the  author  some  literary  abuse.  Of 
the  three  historical  classes  into  which  these  ruins  may  be  distri- 
buted, it  is  only  the  oldest,  which  belongs  to  the  ancient  Persian 
dynasty,  that  have  any  connection  with  his  snbject. 

After  saving  a  ground-plan*  of  the  remains  of  Persepolis,  or 
T$ehil'Minar,  and  a  general  description  of  their  present  condi- 
tion, he  attempts  to  elucidate  their  age  and  character  by  reference 
to  our  written  authorities.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  value  of 
die  scanty  fragments  of  the  Persian  history  of  Ctesias  which 
Photius  has  {M'eserved  in  his  Muriobiblon;  they  present  us  with 
some  information  of  a  kind  which  Herodotus  could  hardly  obtain, 
and  which  is  peculiarly  appropriate  for  explaining  the  design  df 
the  buildings  of  Persepolis.  Under  the  early  Persian  monarchs 
Persepolis  was  the  religious  capital  of  the  empire,  to  vrfiich  the 
kings  repaired  at  certain  periods  to  perform  devotional  rites ;  to 
4he  eyes  of  the  genuine  Persian  it  would  alVraya  appear  as  their 
true  and  national  metropolis.  Here  the  monarch,  after  his  death, 
reposed  in  a  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  native  rock,  and  in  whatever 
distant  part  of  his  empire  he  might  die,  his  body  was  conveyed  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  city  where  his  ancestors  rested.  The 
chief  attendants  of  the  king,  his  faithful  eunuchs,  accompanied 


*  Plates  of  the  roina  of  Penepolis  and  the  intcriptioiis  may  be  teen  in  Cbardin  \  and 
some  rough  attempts  in  fbe  Univenal  History,  vol.  it.  The  designs  by  Ker-Porter  are 
said  to  be  the  most  correct  and  complele. 
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the  bodjr  of  their  master,  and  closed  their  >ofreti  eveatful  life  ia 
watching  at  their  sovereign's  grave. 

.Qne  of  the  two  sc^iulchres  which  are  hewn  in  the  mountain 
rock  near  the  ruins  of  T$chU'.Mittar»  our.  audior  believes  to  be 
the  .tomb,  of  Darius,  the  son  of  H^staspes,  the  most,  kind  and 
benevolent  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  Near  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  visited  the  original  and  native  seat  of  the  Persians,  where  it  is 
probable  he  died,  and  was  buried;  his  faithful  servant,*  Bag»* 
pates,  watched  over  his  tomb  for  seven  long  years,  till  death  put 
an  end  to  his  weary  vigils. 

.  In  the  last  edition  of  kia  article  on  the  Babylonians,  Heeren 
has  added  some  valuable  matter  on  the  site  and  ruins  of  ancient 
Babylon.  Its  positionf  near  the  modem  village  of  Hiilah  is  in* 
disputably  fixed,  and  the  doubt  about  the  existence  of  the  Tower 
of  Belus  is  completely  removed  by  its  being  identified  with  the 
huge  mass  of  the  Birs  Nimrod,  situated  on  the  west%  side  of  the 
riyer. .  Babylon  has  been  like  an  immense  brick-field,  from  who6e 
inexhaustible  stock  the  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  probably 
drew  their  materials,  as  Balsora  and  Bagdad  have  done  in  more 
recent  times ;  but  enormous  ruins  still  remain  and  tower  over  the 
desolation  that  is  around  them,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  remnants 
of  the  architectural  labours  .of  man«§ 

After  discussing  die  statistical  geography  of  the  Persia^  empire, 
we  come  to  the  consideration  of  its  origin,  its  political  form,  and 
religious  institutions ;  under  the  first  head  are  included  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  king,  in  whose  sacred  person  was  centered,' accorditig 
to. Asiatic  usage,  every  power  that  could  affect  the  life  and  pro- 
perty of  his  people.  The  religious  institutionsi,  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  were  probably  confined  to  the  Pasargadae,  the  chief 
Persian  tribe,  and  to  the  Acha^menidse,  its  leading  family,  which 
furnished  Persia  with  her  kinga.  Many  Persian  tribes  ua- 
doubtedly  retained  their  primitive  usages,  while  the  uobler  familiea 
adopted  the  rites  of  the  Medes  with  the  same  facility  with  which 
they  put  on  the  dress  of  the  conquered  national  A  sacred  caste, 
called  the  Magi,  distinct  and  set  apart  like  the  Levites  of  Israel, 
possessed  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs;^  they  taught 
the  doctrines  of  Zerduscht,  the  benevolent  Bactrian  lawgiver^ 
whgse  humanizii^  precepts  inculcated  many  beneficial  truths. 


*  Ctc^at,  Pervica,  cup.  19.    Edition  Biihr. 
t  See  Rtcb't  two  Merooin,  1815. 1818 ;  and  Ker-Porter'sTraTels. 
I  Major  Beovcl  placed  this  tower  on  tlw  t»X  side. 
f  Genesis,  zL  S,  3, 4« 
I  Herod,  lib.  i.  1S5. 

Y  That  the  Magi  meotioiied  in  Herod^tof ,  C4caia»,  asd  Xeaopbon  partiaUj  taaglit 
the  doctrines  of  Zerdascht  cannot  now  be  doubted. 
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ttd  encooraged  the  usefol  aitt  of  life  under  the  name  aadtlie 
coveriog  of  religious  duties. 

An  examination  into  the  provincial  governments,  the  finance 
system  (which  was  less  complicated  than  ours),  the  resources  for 
war,  and  the  mode  of  raising  the  necessary  supplies,  concludes 
the  volume  on  the  Persians,  The  student  of  Herodotus  and  of 
Grecian  history  in  general,  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  Persian 
aflUrs,  will  never  understand  what  he  is  reading,  till  facts  are 
presented  to  him  in  that  point  of  view  from  which  the  author 
contemplates  them. 

Between  ancient  and  modem  Asiatic  monarchies  of  great  extent 
the  common  features  of  resemblance  are  so  striking,  £at  modern 
Asia,  with  its  physical  and  moral  character,  is  the  best  school  in 
which  to  study  the  Asia  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  Professor 
Ueeren  has  incidentally  drawn  many  useful  illustrations  from  this 
source. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  empire  of  Darius  was  included  the 
fertile  Delta  of  Egypt,  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  far  south  as 
Syene.  The  volume*  on  Egypt  contains  a  mine  of  useful  and 
curious  information  illustrative  of  the  architectural  remains,  the 
physical  character,  and  the  ancient  political  condition  of  this  land 
of  wonders.  To  examine  it  satisfactorily  would  require  more  time 
and  knowledge  than  we  at  present  possess ;  and  the  best  Egyptian 
antiquarians  are  still  waiting  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  new 
additions  to  what  they  have  already  learned. 

The  connection  between  Egypt  and  the  country  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, and  the  progress  of  religious  colonies  and  architectural 
knowledge  down  the  stream  of  the  Nile,  are  placed  by  the  learned 
author  among  those  historical  probabilities  that  approach  to  ra- 
tional certitude.  His  ingenious  conjectures  receive  fresh  confir- 
mation from  every  traveller:  the  holy  shrine  of  Ammon/f*  the 
source  of  the  religious  and  social  systems  that  spread  to  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  stands  unveiled  to  our  wondering 
eyes.  The  author's  enthusiasm  carries  us  along  with  him,  and 
we  almost  believe  we  see  the  original  seat  of  Egyptian  learning 
and  commerce,  that  received  their  maturer  growth  in  a  more 
favoured  soil  and  climate. 

The  commercial  intercourse  that  connected  Eg^pt  with  the 
nations  pf  southern  and  eastern  Africa,  must  one  tmie  have  had 
for  its  centTf  the  far-famed  Meroe;j:  the  traffic  between  thb  em- 


^  The  student  cannot  nndcrttand  Herodotm,  book  in  without  its  i 

i  Hceren,  toI.  ti.  part  1,  on  the  ruii»  of  Naga,  the  ancient  Meroe.    His  ionoef 

bjpotbens  is  confirmed  by  Cailliaud'fl  recent  dlacoTeriet. 
t  Ob  the  main  atretm  of  the  Nile,  tbe  Asupos,  near  tlie  modern  site  of  Chandi, 

Lat.  17«  N. 
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porittflu  and  Axuni  aod  Azab,  the  latter  near  Che  straits  of  Babel- 
mandeb*  indicate  a  connection  with  southern  Arabia,  and  the 
African  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Gardafui. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  extensive  branch  of 
African  traffic  we  must  contemplate  in  the  political  and  com- 
mercial history  of  Carthage,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  original  and 
complete  of  Professor  Heeren's  researches. 

The  same  enterprising  people  who  sailed  on  the  Indian  ocean 
and  collected  the  valuable  wares  of  the  East,  navigated  the  western 
Mediterranean  and  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic*  On  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  recess  of  a  spacious  bay» 
bounded  bj  Capes  Bon  and  Zt6t6,  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  built 
the  town  of  Carthage.*  It  was  not,  however,  the  only  settlement 
on  this  coast :  Utica,  north  of  Carthage,  claimed  a  higher  anti- 
quity^; and  the  two  towns  of  Leptis,  as  well  as  Adrumetum  and 
Hippo,  are  said  to  have  been  original  and  independent  Phoenician 
Settlements.  The  eastern  limit  of  the  Carthaginian  possessions 
in  Africa,  when  these  several  towns  assumed  a  kind  of  consolidated 
form  with  Carthage  as  the  leading  member,  was  determined  oa 
the  east  by  their  proximity  to  the  territory  of  Cyrene ;  the  tower 
ef  Euprantus  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  greater  Syrtes  was  th^ 
boundary  line. 

*  To  assign  any  definite  western  boundary  is  impossible,  for  diey 
appear  to  have  had  trading  posts  all  along  the  coas^  as  far  as  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  probably,  at  one  time  thus  formed  a 
commercial  and  military  route  into  Spain.  On  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia the  Carthaginians  kept  a  military  force;  their  possession  of 
Corsica  is  donbtful ;  but  \n  the  fertile  Sicily  they  succeeded  to 
the  possessions  of  the  parent  state  of  Phoenicia,  when  she  with- 
drew from  the  commerce  of  the  western  world.  Majorca,  Mi* 
norca,  and  Malta  were  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians  as  conve* 
nient  posts  for  refitting  their  ships,  and  as  depdts  for  mercanttte 
commodities,  from  which  their  jealous  and  exclusive  system  kept 
away  all  foreign  merchants  as  long  as  they  could.  Coins  and  in- 
acriptions  prove  the  existence  of  a  Greek  colony  in  Malta,  but  ita 
history  and  its  fortunes  are  unknown.  But  the  great  mart  (or 
Carthaginian  wares,  and  in  the  later  periods  of  the  state,  the  scene 
of  their  foreign  conquests,  was  the  extensive  peninsula  of  Spain. 
In  the  southern  portion,  and  in  the  favoured  province  of  Anda- 
lusia, the  Tyrians  had  long  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  widi 
the  natives,  by  which  they  obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  town  of  Gades,  situated  beyond  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  was  their 

*  B.  C.  878,  tccording  to  the  usuftt  chronological  reckoiiiog. 
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westem  emporium,  and  a  comrenieDt  ik>mt  to  Mt^out  from  in  ex<& 
ploring  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Tin  and  amber  were 
commodities  with  which  the  Pfaoeoicians  supplied  the  Greeks  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,*  who  teib  us  the  nam^s  of  the  places 
from  whence  they  were  said  to  be  prooufed ;  it  is  inferred  from 
this  that  the  Scillj  isl»ids  and  the  Prussian  coast  of  the  Baltic 
were  visited  by  these  adventurous  merdiants.  But  though  the 
fact  is  not  impossible,  perhaps  hardly  improbdble,  as  nothing 
more  than  the  skill  necessary  for  a  coasting  voyage  was  requisite 
for  accomplishing  diis,  we  cannot  admit  the  proofs  of  this  naviga^ 
tion  to  be  conclusive.  Tin  mi^ht  be  procured  from  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  Spanish  pemnsola,  and  the  amber  of  Prussia 
might  pass  through  the  bands  of  many  semi^narbarous*  traders  to 
the  nations  who  dwelt  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  bay. 

Respecting  Carthaginian  navigation  south  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  along  the  African  coast,  we  possess  a  very  curious  do- 
cument. At  an  early  period,  on  which  the  chronok^ersf  are  not 
agreed,  Hanno,  the  chief  magistrate,  conducted  sixty  vessels  and 
SO,OCX>  colonists  to  form  settlements  on  die  coast  of  Fez  and 
Morocco.  On  his  return  he  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Crom^ 
at  Carthage,  a  copper  tablet,  containing  a  brief  statement  of  the 
events  of  this  voyage  and  the  limits  of  his  navigation.  For  our 
copy  of  it,  which  is  in  the  Greek  language,  we  are  indebted,  pio^ 
bably,  to  the  curiosity  of  some  Gr^k  merchant. 

Of  this  singular  relic  Heeren  has  given  a  .translation,  vrith 
some  few  remark?,  j:  The  remotest  southern  point  where  a  eoloi^ 
was  left,  was  the  little  island  of  Cerne,  which  one  modem  geogra<- 
pher  places  near  the  island  Fedal,  and  two  other  critics  at  a  place 
called  Arguin.  ^The  latitude  of  Fedal  is  about  33^^  and  that  of 
Arguin  about  dO|^ ;  thus  we  have  a  difference  of  13°  in  the  posi** 
tion  assigned  to  Cerne.  Heeren  is  inclined  to  place  Cenie  near 
Mc^dor,  (Lat.  3  li%  or  at  Santa  Cruz,  one  degree  further  soirtk. 
Beyond  Cerne  it  was  only  a  voyage  of  discovery;  its  limits,  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  systems  of  Bougainville,  Rennel,  and 
Gosselin,  are  stated  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Ebcyclopsedia  Brit*' 
tannica.§ 

But  contemporary  with  the  expedition  of  Hanno,||  there  was 
another  voyage  of  discovery  undertaken  by  Himilcon  along  the 
west  coast  of  Spain  and  France,  and  as  far  as  the  Sciily  islands. 
It  is  only  in  the  half*finished  poem  of  Festus  Avienus  (a  Latin 
poet  of  the  fourth  century),  entitled  *^  Ora  Maritima,"  that  we 
'  I  I   ■    I   I       I  I,    t 

•  Book  Hi,  chop.  115. 

t  Heeren  oiokes  it  probable  that  these  plantattons  were  nwde  about  B.  C.  450. 

X  Vol.  ii.  part  1.    Appendix. 

$  Article— Africa.  ||  Plinjr,  lib.  ti.  67,  quoted  by  Heeren. 
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findthese  curious  facts,  which  the  author  tdb  us  he  derived  from 
Punic  annals  of  an  ancient  date. 

From  the  description  in  Diodorus*  of  a  romantic  island  lying 
in  the  Atlantic,  which  the  Phoenician  navigation  had  reached,  and 
Cardia^  afterwards  regarded  as  a  place  cS  refuge  from  that  des- 
tiny which  she  foresaw,  our  author  infers  that  the  delightful  island 
of  Madeira  was  known  to  tiiese  people.  He  goes  still  further: 
he  recognizes  in  some  lines  of  Festus  Avienus  an  appropriate  de- 
scription of  the  island  of  Teneriffe  and  its  volcanic  mounCaiiiy 
which  fear  had  dedicated  to  Cronus,  the  tutehiry  God  of  Cartha^e.^ 

The  extensive  maritime  commerce  of  Carthage  had  received 
considerable  illustration  from  various  writers  before  Heeren  un^ 
dertook  to  develope  and  explain  it  still  further.  But  he  is  the 
first  virho  has  placcMl  in  a  clear  and  striking  light  the  connection  of 
this  city  vrith  the  nations  of  central  Africa,  imd  with  the  caravans 
that  traversed  the  wilderness  from  Thebie  in  Egypt  towards  the 
west  If  we  compare  the  position  of  the  modem  towns  of  Tri- 
poli^ Tunis  and  Algiers  with  that  of  Carthage,  and  consider  the 
MHuve  of  their  commerce  at  the  present  day,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  similar  circnmstances  must  lonff  ago  have  produced  corre* 
spondittg  results.  The  commodities  of  central  Africa,  of  the  desert, 
waA  of  the  region  of  Biledulgerid,  contain  the  elements  of  a  ear»- 
"van  trade,  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
banks  of  the  Niger.  Central  Africa  has  furnished  in  all  ages  slavee, 
male  and  femde,  for  the  iiAabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  coast; 
gold  and  ivory  abo  are  the  products  of  this  remote  land.  The 
Sdiara  contains  inexhaustible  deposits  of  salt;  the  region  of 
iBiledulgerid  abounds  in  dates,  an  article  as  important  in  African 
traffic  as  grain  is  in  these  northern  countries;  and  in  the  native 
tribes  of  the  Sahara  we  find  the  active  and  enduring  inhabitant  of 
the  desert,  whose  nomadic  life  qualifies  him  to  be  the  carrier  of 
the  sandy  wastes.): 

On  the  sure  and  solid  basis  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Afri- 
can internal  commerce,  and  its  unchanging  and  unchangeable 
character,  Heeren  establishes,  by  the  aid  of  Herodotus§  princi- 
pally, its  nature  and  direction  when  Carthage  was  at  the  height  of 
Its  prosperity.    Those  who  are  accustomed  to  investigatit>ns  of 

•  Db.  m.  c.  19.  tVd.  11.  part  1.106. 

t  Some  critics  deny  that  the  Camel  was  known  west  of  the  Nile  before  the  Arab 
eonquests.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  extent  of  the  ancient  African  caravan  trade  will 
appear  donbtfol  to  some,  while  others  will  be  ready  to  deny  its  existence  altogether. 
lliaC  the  Camel  was  used  in  African  traffic  at  a  very  eariy  period,  and  before  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  may  be  rendered  certain  by  direct  evidence:  the  existence  of  an  exten- 
sive inland  oomnence,  proved  by  other  and  independent  testimony,  will  strengthen 
(he  argoment  in  favour  of  the  Camel. 

$  Ob.  iv.  c.  181,  &c. 
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this  kind,  know  very  well  that  it  requires  much  laborious  exa- 
fluoatioii,  and  maBj- words,  to  state  alt  the  reasons  in  favour  of  vn 
hypothesis,  which  itself  can  be  exhibited  in  small  compass.  .  It 
will  be  safficieal  then  to  mention  briefly  die  results. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Cardiage.  had  a  direct 
share  in  the  central  trade,  but  her  immense  consumption  of  slaves 
and  other  Afirican  commodities  required  and  demonstrate  her  re«- 
mote  participation  in  it.  From  Theb»  in  upper  Egypt  a  route-is 
traceaible  (in  Herodotus)  through  the  ancient  Ammoniumy  (the 
jBodecB  Siwahf)  and  through  Auffila,  to  die  Garamantes,  whose 
|KMition  is  the  modem  Fezzan.  MonrzuK  the  capital  of  Fezzan, 
is  now  one  of  the  great  stations  between  Tripoli  and  the  interior: 
in  the  country  of  the  Garamantes,  then,  we  believe  that  the  road 
from  Tbebas  intersected  that  which  led  from  central  Africa  to- 
wards the  site  of  modern  Tripoli.  From  Mourzuk,  or  some  spot 
not  far  distant,  (probably  ZuUa»)  the  road  seems  to  have  run,  in 
the  present  mute  of  Tripoli,  towards  the  tribes  on  the  smaller 
Syrtis,  who  were  within  the  limits  of  the  Carthaginian  empire. 
Thus;  through  Theb»  in  Egypt,  and  through  the  territory*  of  the 
Garamantes,  Carthage  might  receive  the  products  of  this  eztei»- 
sive  continent:  that  she  did  possess  them  is  undeniable. 

The  political  institationsi  the  naval,  miliary  and  commercial 
eesources  of  Carthage,  and  the  history  of  her  struggle  with  the 
raiing  city  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  present  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  of  all  subjects  of  ancient  investigation. 
Her  own  annals  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered 
fragments  preserved  in  the  language  of  other  nations ;  and  it  is 
on^  in  the  writings  of  Greeks  or  SLomans  that  we  can  attempt  to 
trace  her  origin  and  her  fortunes.  From  Herodotus,  Polybius 
and  Aristotle,*  Professor  Heeren  has  collected  the  scattered  no- 
tices that  exist,  and  he  has  combined  with  them  facts  incidentally 
noticed  by  odier  writers.  The  results  of  his  labours  deserve  a  full 
and  complete  examination,  which  must  be  deferred  to  another 
opportumty. 

*  Jostiiios,  the  epitomixer  of  Trogus  Poropeius,  Ss  the  only  wrher  wbo  preseaU  a 
conliBQoiis  biiCory  of  tha  oarlj  oonditton  of  Carthage:  hU  oamtive  dmt  poMcn  Mmie 
*al«e,  prlndpaUy  oo  this  acooont. 
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Aiix.  VI. — 1.  Collezume  di  tutti  i  Poem  in  lingua  NapoUia»a. 

(CoUectioii  of  Poems  ia-  the  Neapolitan  languageO    ^^  ^« 

ISmo.     Napoli.  1783—8. 
fi^  CoUezione^deUe  Ofere  in  diakito  NapoUtmiQ,  ediia  da  G.  De 

Simone.     (Collection  of  Works  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect.) 

Vol.  L— III.    Napoli.  1826.    8vo. 
a.  Poesie  Siciliane  deW  Abate  Giovanni  Meli..    (Sicilian  Poems 

by  the  Abb6  G.  Meli.)    7  vol.  ISmo.     Palermo,  1814. 

Italy  has  been,  from  the  oldest  times  on  record,  a  land  of  maiij 
yaces  and  of  many  tongues.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  its  geo- 
graphical position — holding  out  inducements  to  early  colonization 
and  foreign  invasion — or  to  the  nature  of  its  configuration  and 
surface,  a  long  narrow  peninsula  divided  by  lofty  ridges  and  rapid 
streams  into  many  distinct  regions,  the  fact  is  certain  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  in  the  extended  acceptation  of  the  name, 
(meaning  the  whole  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  two  seas,) 
never  acknowledged  a  universal  oral  language.  Before  Rome's 
palmy  days,  the  Veneti,  the  Gauls,  the  Liguri,  the  Etruscans, 
the  Osci,  the  Samnites,  the  Brutii,  the  Siculi,  and  the  colonies 
of  Magna  Graecia,  all  had  peculiar  idioms.  Although  Roman 
conquest  spread  far  and  wide  the  use  of  the  language  of  Lntium, 
which  became  every  where  the  language  of  government,  of  cor- 
respondence, and  of  the  educated  people,  yet  the  old  provincial 
idioms  were  not  thereby  obliterated,  and  they  can  be  traced  as 
having  been  spoken  even  under  the  Caesars.  Latin  was  to  the 
Roman  empire  what  Arabic  was  afterwards  to  the  vast  and 
motley  nations  which  acknowledged  at  one  time  the  sway  of  ttie 
Caliphs.  Even  in  Italy,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether,  in  the 
provinces  remote  from  Rome,  Latin  ever  became  the  common 
familiar  language  of  the  people.  Cicero  says  himself,  that  the 
use  of  Latin  was  confined  exiguis  JinibiisJ^  Italy  proper  was 
considered  by  the  Romans  to  extend  northwards  only  as  far  as 
the  Rubicon,  and  from  thence  along  the  chain  of  the  Apennines 
to  the  river  Macra,  on  the  boundaries  of  Liguria.  Within  these 
limits  it  would  appear  as  if  Latin  finally  superseded  the  for- 
mer idioms ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  modern  Italy  also  th6 
same  line  marks  the  boundary  on  that  side  of  the  oral  Italian. 
Although  the  language  of  Rome  had  become,  under  the  Ciesars, 
the  universal  literary  idiom  of  the  empire,  yet  even  the  classical 
writers  of  the  countries  north  of  the  Apennines  appear  to  have 
yielded  to  a  certain  influence  of  the  aboriginal  dialects,  and 
Patavinian,  Veronese,  and  other  idiotisms,  were  easily  discernible 

•  ProArchia. 
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to  the  practised  critics  of  Latiam.  That  Latin  was  spoken  and 
pronounced  differently  in  the  various  provinces,  and  by  the  various 
classes  of  people,  we  have  Cicero's  authority  for  believing.  That 
great  orator  recommended  the  urban  pronunciation,  certa  vox 
Romani  generis  urbisqne  propria^  alike  removed  from  rustic 
coarseness  and  from  foreign  petulance  and  impertinence.* 

After  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  northern  tribes,  Teutonic, 
Gothic,  and  Scythian  idioms  mixed  themselves  with  the  spoken 
dialects  of  Italy,  especially  in  the  great  plains  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines,  where  at  last  the  Longobards  permanently 
settled.  In  central  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  Latium,  and  the  Apennine 
districts,. as  far  as  the  Abruzzi,  the  invaders  did  not  establish  their 
fixed  residence;  the  language  of  these  regions,  therefore,  which 
from  the  proximity  to  Rome  had  already  merged  into  Latin,  was 
less  disfigured  widi  barbarisms,  and  gradually  transformed  itself 
into  that  modern  dialect,  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Latin, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Tuscan  or  Italian,  whilst  in  the 
north  the  spoken  dialects,  that  were  originally  foreign  to  the 
Latin,  became  still  further  estranged  from  it  by  fresh  Transalpine 
admixtures.  This  accounts  for  the  peculiar  features  that  pervade 
all  die  dialects  of  northern  Italy,  with  the  exception  .of  the  Vene* 
tian,  (Venice  was  a  sort  of  colony  of  Rome,)  such  as  truncated 
terminations,  abundance  and  harshness  of  consonants,  nasal 
sounds,  and  that  unharmonious  pronunciation  of  certain  vowels, 
especially  the  u,  which  Alfieri,  himself  a  Subalpine,  so  strongly 
reprobated,  all  features  which  separate  by  a  strong  line  of  dema^• 
cation  the  dialects  of  the  north  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Italyv 
and  give  to  the  former  a  distinct  foreign  appearance. 

To  the  south  of  the  Apennines  we  have  Tuscany  and  the 
Roman  sutes,  where  the  spoken  idiom  bears  to  the  written  bne 
an  affinity  similar  to  that  existing  between  the  written  and  the 
oral  French  or  English.  The  country  *  people  and  the  lower 
orders,  especially  in  the  Roman  provinces,  make  use  of  vulgar- 
isms, and  have  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  which  are  not,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  constitute  a  separate  dialect;  but  in  the  city  of 
Rome  the  language  of  the  educated  classes  is  remarkably  pure^ 
and  the  pronunciation  soft  and  liquid.  The  Florentine  has  been 
called  the  Attic,  and  the  Roman  may  be  called  the  Ionic  of 
modem  Italy.  The  oral  Italian  extends  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Naples,  it  even  penetrates  into  the  Abruzzi  round  the  shores  of 
the  lake  of  Celano  and  as  far  as  Aquila,  where  it  is  spoken  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  Roman  territory.  In  short,  from  Abruzzo  to 
the  frontiers  of  Bologna  and  Modena,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of 
La  Spezia,  the  people  may  be  said  to  acknowledge  one  common 

•  Dc  Oratore,  lib.  iii.  cap.  12. 
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idiom,  interspersed  here  and  there  by  provinciftUsms,  as  occurs 
in  every  country. 

'    But  matters  alter  as  we  advance  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
there  we  find  ourselves  again  in  a  country  of  dialects,  unintelligible 
io  the  unpractised  Tuscan  or  Roman,  as  well  as  to  the  foreigner 
who  is  Acquainted  only  with  the  written  Italian.    The  Neapolitan, 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Apulian,  (  Pugliese^ 
in  the  provinces  towards  the  Adriatic,  are  languages  as  old  as,  if 
not  older  than,  the  Tuscan.     Galiani,    in  his  treatise  on  the 
Neapolitan  dialect,  demonstrates  its  antiquity,  and  its  formatiou 
from  thtf  Latin  and  Greek  dialects  that  were  spoken  in  souther^ 
Italy  under  the  Romans,  mixed  afterwards  with  Provencal,  Nor- 
man, and  other  ultramontane  idioms  introduced  at  the  various 
invasions.     Matteo  Spinello  wrote  in  the  iSth  century  his  History 
of  Frederic  IL  in  a  language  which,  although  resembling  at  tim^s 
the  infant  Italian  used  by  the  courtiers  of  that  monarch,  cannot 
be  styled  otherwise  than  Neapolitan.    This  dialect  was  used  at 
the  court  of  the  Anjou  kings.     We  have  a  letter  written  io  Nea- 
politan by  Boccaccio,  while  at  the  court  of  Joanna,  to  his  friend 
JKrancesco  Bardi,  where  it  appears  that  that  great  Tuscan  writei' 
00  much  relished  the  humour  and  naivete  of  the  dialect,  that  he 
Was  for  some  time  in  doubt  whether  to  write  his  tales  in  it;  had 
he  done  so,  the  fate  of  the  Neapolitan  language  might  have  been 
materially  altered.    As  it  was,  the  Neapolitan  continued  to  b^ 
used  at- the  court  of  Alfonso  and  the  other  Aragonese  kings;  and 
when  in  the  l6th  century  Tuscan  obtained  the  supremacy  as  ^ 
literary  language,  as  the  language  of  good  society  all  over  the 
peninsula,  the  vernacular  idiom  of  Naples  still  continued  to  be  the 
common  medium  of  conversation  in  that  kingdom.     In  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  cultivated  by  poets  of  no  despicable  parts', 
and  thus  became  a  written  language,  whilst  its  cognate  the  Pvgliese 
remained  confined  as  a  mere  vulgar  dialect  within  the  narrow^ 
provincial  limits  of  the  Adriatic  districts,  its  literary  productions 
being  only  a  few  trifling  ephemeral  compositions.    The  P Ugliest  ' 
ia»  however,  intixMluced  in  the  Neapolitan  farces  as  the  Yorkshire  ^ 
Of  Somftrsetsfaire  dialects  are  on  the  English  stage;  it  is  .best  ' 
spoken  in  its.  vernacular  purity  by  the  people  of  Bisceglia.     I  A"' 
some  villages  of  Puglia,  dialects  of  Greek  and  Albanian  are  afsd 
spoken.    On  the  gulf  <tf  Taranto  an  admixture  of  Siciiiati  is  per-^ 
ceivaUe,  mad  it  oentinues  throughout  Calabria,  the  dialedts  bfy 
thatprovinee  forming  a  medium  between*  Neapolitan  and  SieiliaHkV 
Oufiog  die  last  century,  when  Naples  became  again  a  sept^'^*' 
rate  kingdom  under  a  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  national 
spirit  secMMd  for  a  time  to  revive  the  Neapolitan  language,  which 
had  been  neglected  for  a  long  period   under  the  accumulate  . 
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misfortunes  of  the  country*  again  resumed  its  rank  as  the  lan- 
suage  of  poetry,  of  wit  and  humour^  and  of  the  popular  drama. 
The  late  King  Ferdinand,  the  first  native  King  of  Naples  sinee 
the  time  of  the  Aragonese,  delighted  from  early  hahits  in  the 
company  of  his  countrymen,  and  showed  a  strong  predilection 
for  their  vernacular  tongue,  the  raciness  and  broad  humour  of 
which  he  particularly  enjoyed.  He  continued  to  speak  it  to  the 
end  of  his  Jong  life.  Ine  French  invasion,  however,  and  the  re- 
actions, proscriptions,  and  miseries  of  all  kinds  that  followed  at 
the  close  of  last  century,  had  the  effect  of  silencing  even  Neapo- 
litan garrulity,  and  the  popular  dialect  felt  the  influence  of  die 
evil  day. 

Since  the  peace  and  the  restorations  of  1814-15,  attempts 
have  been  made  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  sooth*  to  revive 
the  cultivation  of  dialect  literature.  This  bias  has  been  depre- 
cated by  many,  and  especially  by  Tuscan  writers,  as  being  anti- 
national,  and  as  tending  to  keep  the  Italians,  disunited  at  a  time 
when  other  circumstances  seemed  to  countenance  a  general  ap- 
proximation of  principles  and  feelings  in  the  various  populations 
of  the  peninsula.  The  long  occupation  of  the  French  had,  by 
ihe  forced  and  overbearing  intrusion  of  their  language,  awakened 
the  patriotism  of  the  Italians  in  favour  of  the  beautiful  idiom  of 
their  great  classical  writers,  of  the  lovely  Tuscan  language;  and 
Napoleon  himself  at  last  consented  that  in  those  provinces  of 
Italy  which  he  had  annexed  to  the  French  empire,  extending  to* 
Rome  inclusively,  Italian  might  be  used  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  in  the  acts  of  government,  simultaneously  widi  French,  whilst 
in  the  two  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  of  Naples,  the  former  had  never 
ceased  to  be  the  ministerial  language.  But  French  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  rulers,  of  the  court  and  its  adherents,  the  fashion- 
able language  in  short, — while  the  official  Italian,  at  all  times  dis- 
torted, and  often  ungrammaticali  out  of  the  limits  of  central  Italy, 
became  sadly  disfigured  by  a  large  infusion  of  Gallicisms.*  Af- 
ter the  overthrow  of  the  French  empire,  a  reaction  in  this  as  in- 
other  matters  took  place,  and  Lombards,  Venetians,  Genoese, 
and  Neapolitans,  all  feeling  ashamed,  of  the  barbarous  jargon 
they  had  so  long  made  use  of,  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a 
return  to  pu^e  models  of  writing  and  of  speech.  All  confessed- 
that  the  conventional  gibberish  current  till  then  was  not  Italian. 
But  llie  question  was,  where  to  look  for  a  living  specimen  of  the' 
national  language.    That  of  the  old  classics  appeared  somewhat 

*  S«Dh  words  M  pereeaam,  tnUkmenti,  c)utUsnaa,  burb,  cattUdriiiU,  ammgUBre,  pitt-- 
s«m,  Mmare,  and  phrases  like  venso  di  dire,  $tU  eampo,  arriuifre  for  ooMcferv, .  aaiU 
nuteOMv  tfther  ^le  barbarisms  of  Tike  coinage,  were  then  carrent  in  Italian  docu- 
niMiH  and  oomapoAdmee. 
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ciG»9i];>ed  and  unmanagealile,  for  modera  prose.  The  wrkers  of 
the  eighteenth  centucy,  most  valuable  for  the  importance  of  their 
subjects  and  the  perspicuity  with  which  they  had  treated  them, 
u'^re, .  with  few  brilliant  exceptions,  infected  with  neologisms, 
with  foreign  idioms  and  constructions.  What  was  to  be  donet 
The  only  part  of  Italy  where  an  idiom  analogous  to  that  of  the 
qla^sics  was  the  oral  language  of  the  people^  was  Tuscany;  an4 
we  might  add,  Rome.  That  idiom  suited  all  the  purposes, 
satisfied  all  the  social  wants, of  an  intelligent  and  refined  P^P^T 
lation ;  here  was  the  living  fount  from  which  to  draw.  To  Tus- 
cany, therefore,  to  its  writers  and  to  its  people,  the  most  judicious 
among  the  Italians  turned  their  attention,  as  Alfieri  had  don^ 
before  them,  and  the  result  has  certainly  been  beneficial  to  Italian 
literature  and  to  the  spoken  Italian  used  by  the  educated  classe^ 
all  ov^r  the  peninsula.  An  opposition,  however,  manifested  iu 
self  to  this  acknowledgment  of  Tuscan  supremacy^  especially  af 
Milan;  and  it  was  headed  by  the  tal.ented  but  irascible  Mopti, 
and  by  his  son-in-law  Perticari.  They  were  offended  at  the^ 
assumed  superiority  of  the  Florentines,  a  superiority  which  the 
latter  asserted  with  perhaps  too  much  self-complacency^  whilst 
iheif  antagonists  stoutly  maintained  that  the  Italian  language,  the 
language  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  was  totally  different  from  tbe^ 
oral  Tuscan,  which  last  could  only  be  considered  as  one  of  die 
many  dialects  of  the  peninsula.  "  It  was  from  all  the  dialects 
that  the  writers  of  the  l^th  and  14th  centuries  formed  the  writtea 
language,  and  from  all  the  dialects  it  ought  to  be  recruited  still, 
to  supply  new  wants."  The  Lombards,  therefore,  proposed  to 
this  effect  an  amphictyonic  council  of  all  the  learned  of  Italy,  ia^ 
order  to  compose  a  new  dictionary;  that  of  La  Crusca  being, 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  increased  wants  of  a  modern  nation, 
besides  being  replete  with  Florentine  idiotisras.  .    \ 

We  by  no  means  intend  here  to  discuss  this  much  debated 
point;  which  has  excited  so  much  literary  animosity  in  the  penin-^^ 
sul^,;  but  yrhich  luckily  seems  now  somewhat  calmed.     We  have 
already  stated  the  sober  facts  concerning  the  origin  of  the  writteii|' 
Italian,  ai^d  its  indubitable  afl^nity  with  the  oral  Tuscan.     That, 
the  northern  and  southern  dialects  of  Italy  are  at  least  as  old  as  * 
either,  is  also  an  indisputable  truth,  as  much  as  thj^t  they  hav/aJ 
remained  greater  strangers  to  the  formation  of  the  literary  idiom,^ 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  first  great  writers  being  chieflv. 
Tuscans,  and  also  to  tlie  superior  hannony  and  elegance  of ^  the 
Tuscan  language.     It  is  also  undeniable  that  the  substance  6^' 
the  dialects  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  corrupt  Latin,  and  diat. 
therefore  they  have  all  a  considerable  affinity  wjtii  ihe'li^a^uii 
and  the  written  Italian;  although,  owing  to  iWtfyfigure^^ 
graphy  and  prbniinciatibn,  this  affinity  is  hot  at  nrs^  sd'eviaenr. 
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An  acute  Italian  scholar  may' be  able  to  make  but  the  meaning 
of  moat  dialect  words  when  written ;  but  he  will  not  understand 
familiar  conversation  carried  on  in  any  dialect,  unless  he  reside 
for  some  time  in  the  particular  state  where  it  is  spoken,  and 
unless,  being  gifted  with  an  accurate  ear,  he  study  attentively  the 
pronunciation  of  the  natives.  We  speak  from  experience,  having 
bestowed  time  and  pains  on  the  subject.  To  give  our  English 
readers  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  matter,  we  would  refer  them 
to  th^  difference  existing  between  the  written  English,  and  th<^ 
oral  English  with  its  local  vulgarisms  and  idiotistns  as  used  by 
various  classes,  and  the  lowland  Scotch  as  spoken  and  written  by 
Burns  and  other  Scottish  writers.  Some  of  the  Italirn  dialects, 
especially  the  northern  ones,  are  even  farther  removed  from  th^ 
Tuscan  or  Italian,  than  the  Scotch  is  from  the  English.  The 
Provengal  and  Languedocian,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
French,  might  furnish  also  a  fit  comparison. 
'  Giordani  and  other  patriotic  writers  deplore  the  attention 
biBstowed  of  late  on  the  dialects,  such  as  publishing  collections  of 
works  in  the  vernacular  idiom  of  each  state,  as  has  been  done 
at  Milan,  Veni(ie,  Naples,  and  other  Italian  cities;  they  com- 

!)are  dialects  to  the  copper  coin  which  is  necessary  to  the  vulgar 
or  minute  transactions,  whilst  the  literary  Italian  is  like  gold  or 
silver  currency,  necessary  in  all  important  affairs,  and  (he  value 
of  wbicb  is  by  all  acknowledged.  But  the  dialects  of  Italy  are 
not  all  vulgar;  they  are  spoken  by  all  classes  of  people  from  their 
ibfancj,  they  form  the  medium  of  intimate  and  familiar  conver- 
aatfon,  afid,  as  Giordani  himself  confesses,  even  educated  people 
from  the  dialect  states,  while  formally  conversing  with  one  ano- 
ther in  the  Italian  they  have  learned  at  school,  *'  if  excited  by 
l^assioh  or  feeling,  if  inspired  by  love,  pity,  or  benevolence,  resort 
naturally  and  unconsciously  to  their  vernacular  dialect;*^  and 
wh^T  because  they  can  express  themselves  more  forciblv  and 
naturaRy^in  it,  from  its  being  ihen  native  language,  A  Roman 
or  a  Tuscan,  in  a  similar  case,  would  continue  to  speak  Italian. 
I^n^  the  fall  of  the  Venetian  republic,  pleadings  at  Venice  were 
carried  on  in  dialect — popular  plays  arie  still  written  in  Venetian; 
as*  Uiey  are  in  Milanese  at  Milan,  in  Piedmontese  at  Turin.  * 
Tlie  late  Ki*ig  of  Sardinia,  Victor  Emmanuel,  preferred  speaking 
^"^"ioiitese  at  court  to  both  Italian  and  French.     At  Genoa 


Naples  and  of  Sicily, 
h^rc  is  jone'xily  or  district  where  the  vernacular  idiom  is  spoken 
vn&a  certain  refinement,  and  from  whence  writers  have  derived 
tlfeff^odeKl'"^*Xu  tVie  abc^e-inentioned  dialects  have  diclionaries, ' 
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and  all  have  been  illustrated  by  poets,  some  before,  but  most  of 
them  after  the  general  revival  of  Italian  letters  in  the  l6th  century. 
Calmo  used  the  Venetian,  Ruzzante  the  Paduan^  Maggi.the 
Milanese,  Cortese  the  Neapolitan,  in  their  respective  dramas. 
After  these  a  host  of  writers,  both  in  the  17th  and  in  the  last 
century,  whose  ^orks  are  now  before  us,  have  enriched  tl|e 
dialect  literature  of  their  respective  countries.  Epics,  lyrics, 
satires,  tales  both  in  verse  and  in  prose,  have  been  the  fruit  of 
their  labours.  Tasso*s  Jerusalem  has  been  translated  into  most 
of  the  dialects.  Partial  translations  of  Dante  and  Ariosto  have 
been  attempted,  Petrarch  has  been  imitated,  and  even  an  amus- 
ing parody  of  the  Iliad  has  made  its  appearance  in  broad  Neapo- 
litan, by  a*  wit  of  that  country. 

As  matters  now  stand,  it  is  impossible  for  a  stranger,  or  a  tra- 
veller, whether  he  be  from  beyond  the  Alps  or  from  central  Italjt 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  dialect  states,  to 
understand  their  character  and  disposition,  to  relish  their  wit  and 
pleasantry,  to  transact  business  with  them  in  thorough  confidence, 
to  enjoy  their  society  and  kind  offices,  unless  he  understand  their 
vernacular  idiom.  This  may  account  in  part  for  the  deficiencj 
of  knowledge  observable  among  foreigners  concerning  Italian 
domestic  society,  and  for  the  enormous  absurdities  we  are  oftqn 
doomed  to  read  in  the  lucubrations  of  tourists.  In  contingenqies 
of  a  graver  nature,  in  times  of  popular  movements  or  of  military 
undertakings,  the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  ener- 
getic familiar  expressions  of  the  people  is  obvious.  Those  who 
have  commanded  Italian  troops  during  the  late  war  .can  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  efficacy  of  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  men  thi:ouj;h 
their  maternal  language.  Nor  are  the  Italian  dialects  destitute  q( 
intrinsic  merit;  each  has  a  peculiar  expression  of  humour,,  and 
features  indicative  of  the  national  character;  some  are  most  feli- 
citous in  their  figurative  expressions,  and  poetic  in  their  imageiy. 
With  regard  to  iounds,  the  Venetian  is  soft  and  musical,,  tl^e 
Sicilian  and  Genoese  are  accented  and  emphatic,  the  Milanese 
and  Piedmontese  have  a  soothing  tone  of  good-nature,  >vhilst  t^e 
Neapolitan  bears  an  expression  of  irresistible  drollery  and  .far- 
cical humour.  Even  those  that  appear  most  harsh  and  uncoulh 
in  their  orthography,  sound  pleasant  when  spoken  by>femal^.,. 

It  was  our  first  intention  to  have  treated  of  th^  pr^niqijppLltdiiayn 
dialects  and  of  their  literature,  but  we  soon  found  that  we^^JiQuld 
unavoidably  exceed  the  limits  of  an  article;  we  have  thi^K^Qi;^ 
had  to  choose,  and  have  taken  in  hand  the  dialects,  of  .s<^«)i^ 
Italy,  whose  peculiar  character  and  greater  affinity,  M^ith  the  A^i^in 
and  Greek  distinguish  them  from  the  northern  pn^^i.^'ibit^f  hjM^ 
a  more  consideiable  Transalpine  or  Northern,  adipixtiKe^r^  ii\\G 
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two  literary  dialects  of  the  south  are  the  Neapolitan  and  the 
Sicilian.  Partial  collections  of  works  in  the  former  have  been 
published  at  different  times,  from  which  we  shall  give  extracts 
and  notices  of  the  principal  writers. 

First  on  the  list,  by  order  of  date,  appears  Giulio  Cesare 
Cortese.  His  works  engross  three  volumes,  and  consist  of  both 
verse  afid  prose.  Cortese  was  bom  at  Naples,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  l6th  century,  of  gentle  lineage;  he  repaired  early  in  life  to 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  de  Medici,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
where  he  became  a  general  favourite,  and  soon  enlisted  himself 
among  the  votaries  of  the  Tuscan  muse.  Having  fallen  in  love 
with'  a  maid  of  honour,  bom  of  princely  bloody  he  constituted 
himself  her  faithful  knight,  forgetting  however  first  to  ascertain 
her  inclinations.    "  He  followed  her,"  says  the  commentator  of 

*liis  works,  *'  wherever  she  went,  persecuting  her  with  sonnets  and 
madrigals."  The  lady  was  haughty,  and  probably  not  poetically 
inclined,  and  slighted  the  poor  swain,  who  one  day  finding  her 
Hone  near  a  window  in  a  gallery  of  the  palace,  made  her  a  dechi- 

' ration  in  form,  entreating  her  to  be  courteous  to  her  poor  Cor- 
tese.  She  resented  his  presumption,  and  was  moving  hastily 
away,  when  the  lover  in  despair  seized  her  by  the  arms  to  detain 
her,  bnt  she,  nought  perplexed,  freed  herself,  and  taking  off  one 
of  ber  high-heeled  slippers,  gave  him  a  sound  drubbing  for  his 
pains.  After  this  eclat,  Cortese  bid  adieu  to  the  court  and  to 
Florence,  and  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  appeared 
80  dejected  and  sad,  that  his  friends  could  hardly  recognise  him. 
Partiy  to  assuage  his  grief,  and  partly  to  revenge  himself,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  a  satirical  poem,  but  instead  of  court 
ddmsels,  he  took  for  his  heroines  the  vajasse  or  menial  female 
servants  of  tradespeople  of  his  own  city.  He  wrote  his  poem  in 
ottava  rima,  and  completed  it  in  five  cantos,  styling  it  La  Vajas- 
teide.  It  was  first  published  in  1 604,  and  went  through  sixteen 
editions  in  the  course  of  the  fourteen  years  that  foll6wed. 

*•  La  Vajasseide"  is  a  low  burlesque  poem,  descnbtng  chiefly 
the  grovelhng  and  profligate  habits  of  the  Neapolitan  populace, 
and  as  such  we  deem  it  untranslatable.     As  a  picture  of  low 

'  Kfe  '  in  those  times,  it  contains  some  humorous  and  curious 
sketches.  Action,  properly  speaking,  there  is  none,  unless  we 
erfl'by  ttkt  name  a  sort  of  petticoat  conspiracy  entered  into  by 
ihcf  Wtfue",  in  order  to  oblige  their  masters  to  consent  to  their. 
ibicttyiiig^  and  give  them  the  customary  dowry.     One  couple* 

'%  ijfarrieH'  in  the  first  canto,  and  in  the  second  the  bride  is  put 

'te^  bed; 'on  'Miich  occasion  we  have  a  description  of  the  Geneth- 
Kae  lhy(^ne!<,  after  having  been  initiated  into  those  of  Hymen  in 

liife  pni4:teAitig  tartto.    Another  marriage  foHows 'In  cantaS^  and 
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here  we  have  an  amusiog  account  of  a  low  Neapolitan  wedflia^v 
^ith  all  iu  finery  and  tcappio^s^  and  its  more  substaatial  provi*. 
sittDSy-  especially  in  culinary  stock,  of  which  these  .people  are 
seldom  foi]getfuI.  In  the  trou$seau  of  the  bride  we  find  the  foW 
lowing* articles  enumerated:  a  kettle,  a  spit,  a  saucepan,  a  tripod, 
a  bucket,  a  washing-tub^  a  broom,  a  platter  and  a  basket  full  06 
wooden  spooni),  a  distaff  and  spindle,  .and  plenty  of  hemp  And- 
flaiLt  The  bride  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  yellow  stui^  her  faoe* 
painted  or  rouged,  for  this  vile  custom  seems  to  have  been  of  old< 
established  among  aU  classes  at  Naples  v  she  wore  glass  eai^rings^ 
and  a  mantilla  in  the  Spanish  fashion.  A  large  company  of  rela-: 
tives  and  friends  assembled. in  tiie  square  of  the  district  to  witm^fi^' 
the  game  of  the  gaiidei,  usual  on  such  occasions*  The  ppdr^ 
bird'a  neck  being  well  rubbed  with  soap,  the  young  men  try  .toi 
twist  it  and  pull  it  off.  Meantime  a  pickpooket  steals  1^  silh 
bag  of  one  of  the  fair  spectators,  but  instead  of  money  findvuli 
filled  with  apples,  chesnuts,  and  a  piece  of  sausage.  At  la^l,  lai 
the  4th  canto,  the  principal  couple,  CiuUo  and  Carraosina,  obtium 
the  master's  consent  to  their  wedding,  and  we  have  a  third, nuiM 
riage  described;  but  certain  sorceries  of  a. wanton,  who  assectedl 
prior  claims  to  the  bridegroom,  have  the  eflSect  of  retarding  tbe^ 
baminess  of  the  married  couplf^. until  at  last,  by  the  assistanosi 
of  Micco  Pasdaro,  a  bravo  and  bully  notorious  ia  those  tiliie$^ 
the  charm  is  broken^  and  matters  end  to  the  satislaction  gi  M 
partiea*  The  language  is  congenial  to  such  themes,  and^wkurifc-) 
bly  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  the  Lavinaro  and  Puorto,.th4i 
St.  Giles  and  the  Wapping  of  Naples.  ;</  i 

'  Annexed  to  each  canto  are  no^es  and  explaoations^  also  in  bnoad 
Neapolitan,  by  Bartolomeo  Zito,  a  brother  academician  and  ifriendt 
of  the  -author,  whose  commentaries  are. perhaps  tUcm^tenlAihi 
taioing  part  of  the  volume.  In  the  midst  of  much  tufgidity  «Ad> 
jpystification,  we  find  numerouis  references  to  old  ci^tems^^n^ 
superstitions  prevalent  at  Naples  at  that  time.  The  joommeork 
tator  compares  his  bard  to  the  great  Italian  poets  with  an  air  of 
muned  credulity  that  ist^uite  amusing.  According  to  him.tb<ir 
Vaj^mUk  is  at  least  equal  to  the  ^neid,  the  Jerusalem-  aad  ^ 
Eurioso,  and  the  Neapolitan  idiom  by  far  the  U¥>st  .eipvmii)^ 
and  poetical  of  all  languages.  In  speaking  of  its  nunievons  4i|nii* 
notiHes,lie  ascribes  their  abundance  to  the  lovingness.of  the  N^»n 
poUtao  women,  who  have  a  termination  for  each  shade  of  afii^iM 
and  endearment;  thus  from  Donunico  they  construct  }Am»»  and 
Miccssriello^  or  Mineco  and  Menechiello,  aad  abo  Me(^mfi^ 
and  Meoecnccio,  and  lastly  the  augmentative  Meoeo>i»e> ..  Qfi  Aet 
poetical  inspiration  peculiar  to  ihe  Neapolitan  sky  i we  h«tf^§^ 
high-sounding  eaoomaupi;  nut  only  Viigil,  Cievi^dfito^tsamiipr 
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T«8to^'  are  all  wiAfftndd  ip  tlie  cause  erf  Partlienopey  but  lew 
known  chanden  areaho  eoUsted  as  witoetses,  such  as  Archia, 
a  native  of  Antiocb,  ivho  on  arriving  at  Naples  became  soddeniy 
a  poet,  and  a  certain  Luchis  Oilius  Calidius,  who  felt  the  same 
wonderfiil  influence ;  "  in  short/'  says  Zito, ''  there  is  hardly  any 
one  in-  this  city  of  Naples  who  does  not  paint  black  and  white, 
afios  wnte  something,  iwhether  good  or  bad."  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  llie  eacdtthes  S€nb»uk  waS'  as  prevalent  at  Naples 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  it  is  now  -in 
Londonin  the  nineteenths  •  .11 

Besides  the  commentaries,  Zito  wsote  a  regular  defence  of  the 
Vafomekk  against  the  At^demid  Scaienati,  who  had  written  an 
siaborate  review  of  it  ia  pure  Tuscan,  criticising'  it  leverely,  and 
tsking  die  author  to  task -for  having  violated  Aristotle's  rules! 
Zito's  vindication  was  apparently  as  serious  as  the  criticism;  and, 
la  heighten  the  joke,  was  written  in  broad  Neapolitan,  But  as 
the  strictures  of  the  Academicians  had  extended  from  tbe*poeni 
teethe  language  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the  learned  critfos 
had* asserted  that  the  Neapolitan  idiom  was'' unfit  for  poetry* 
being  6b$cuTe,  destitute  of  power,  vulgar,  irregular,  and  bfirron,^ 
ZitD  taok  up  the  defence  of  his*  native  dialect>  proving  it  to  bs 
neither  barrai  nor  destitute  of  energy;  and*  in  his  zeal  he  con^ 
chides  by  saying  that  tfie  Neapolitan  contains  the  cream*  of  thn 
Gteek  and  Latin,  the  former- being  its  mother  and  the  hitter  its 
nnse;  and  that  even  in  the  time  of  Cioero  and  of  Pempey^ 
Naples  had  a  dialect  formed  of  those  two  languages^  and  different 
from  the  Latin  of  Rome. 

In  speaking  of  the  character  of  Micco  Passar^,  inttodaoed  by 
Cortese  as  a  sort  of  popular  utaspire  and  settler  of  disputes,  the 
commentator  adverts  to  the  prevalence  of  professional  bvavoes,  a 
dass  of  men  who  had  been  encouraged  1^  the  practice  of  public 
fights  given  for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  in  times:  not  verf 
remote  from  those  of  Cortese,  and'under  the  Anjouand  Arago* 
aeae  kings ;  and  he  quotes  n  letter  of  Petrarch  to  his  friend  6io*« 
vanni  Coionna^  in  which  the  poet  expresses  his  horror  at  seeing 
men**  blood  spilt  in  a  Christian  dly,  in  the  public  squai^.of 
Carbonara,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  court  and  the  nobility) 
and  in  the*  midst  of  tbp  applause  of  the  spectators.  This  was 
nnder  die  first  Joanna,  and  her  hud>and  Andreas  of  Hungary. 
P^strarch  iivns  led  to  the  spot  where  he  found  the  court  assembled. 


remark,  that  this  abotninabte  custom  was  put  an  end  to  under  the 
SpaniMb  ^minion,  Vbich,  with  ail  iu  oppressions  and  exactions, 
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had  at  least  the  effect  of  checking  feudal  barbarnm  and  its 
coDcoiiutanti}»  civil  strife,  public  fights,  and  the  insolence  of 
bravoes. — Cortese,  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  178, 

The  last«-mentioned  race  has  furnished  Cortese  with  the  subiect 
of  another  poem  in  ten  cantos,  under  the  title  of  "  Micco  Pas- 
saro  Innammorato/*  in  which  he  relates  the  exploits,  the  affected 
insolence  and  real  cowardice  of  that  city  buUj»  his.enlisting  with 
a  Spanish  detachment  that  was  sent  by  the  viceroy  against  the 
banditti  of  Abruzzo^  another  plague  of  southern  Italy  deri^d 
from  the  old  system  of  condottieri  and  mercenary  bands,  and 
which  no  government  has  as  yet  been  able  totally  to  eradicate* 
These  outlaws  in  the  l6th  century  ravaged  whole  districts  .and/ 
towns,  put  their  prisoners  under  ransom,  and  tortured  those  vvho^ 
could  not  or  did  not  pay  promptly  the  sum  demanded.  Tht<. 
atrocities  committed  by  these  villains  are  related  by  ourpoi^j 
such  as  mutilating  men,  burying  them  alive,  baking  othe^^iiii 
ovens,  spitting  children,  tying  the  living  with  the  dead»  in  short, 
all  the  enormities  which  minds  diabolically  inventive  can  imagine, 
and  which  have  been  renewed  in  our  days  (1799)  in  the  same 
country,  under  the  double  excitement  of  fanaticism  and  of  civil 
war.  The  Italians  in  general  are  not  a  cruel  people,  yet  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  might,  we  fear,  if  we  consult 
history,  be  suspected  of  forming  an  exception  to  this  remark. 
But  to  return  to  Cortese.  The  personal  adventures  of  his  hero 
are  low  and  grovelling,  his  intrigues  with  abandoned  women,  and 
the  jealousies  of  the  latter  are  at  last  concluiled  by  his  nftarriage. 
Some  of  the  descriptions,  however,  in  Mkco  Pasaaro,  are  of  i^ 
biglier  stile  than  those  of  the  Vajasseide.  * 

Cortese  wrote  another  poem  in  six  cantos,  called  the  Cerrigfh' 
Incantato,   full  of  sorcery,  enchantments,  &c.     The  combat 
between  the  two  champions,  Sarchiapone  and  Cesarone,  is  de^' 
scribed  in  the  foliovi'ing  stanzas,  remarkable  for  their  cokistrtic- 
tion,  the  words  being  almost  all  verbs  and  aH  sdrucciolh  ^  sort  of 
dactyles  consisting  of  three  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  lirst;' 
and  which  serve  admirably  the  purpose  of  imitative  harmony,  m 
expressing  the  various  motions  and  changes  of  position  of  tht^ 
combatants: 

Se  V6dSn6^  8'a£frdntiLn6  e  8*accd8tftn6, 
Rid^n5,  se  8Blut&n5  e  se  chiamm&n6, 
Se  t6cc&nj&  le  pratt^hS  e  se  mostrSjid 
Ntrepp^t^ ;  p6  8*anaggi&nd  e  se  nshiaimtiilnd, 
Se  votano,  s  allargano  e  se  scostano, 
Se  stregaeno,  se  mmesteno,  e  s'arranmiano> 
Se  zollauo,  e  le  cop]M)lc  s*ainmaccano,        , 
Se  meiiano^  se  parano,  e  se  shiaccano. 
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&*ttblMi9ciaiio^  p6  s  auzano^  •  e  se  tirano, 

Se  stizzanOf  se  fermano^  e  se  scoroano. 

Mo  shiatano,  e  se  posano,  e  retiniDo^ 

Paccidere,  e  pe'  bencere  p6  tomano^ 

S*accoDciaDo,  p6  passano^  e  se  mmiranOj 

S'appontano,  s'aDnettano  e  pd  s'ornano : 

Pd  jettano  li  fodere^  e  sferrejauo, 

Se  pesano,  se  pogneno  e  stroppejano. 

Cerrig&o,  Canto  VL 
The  principal  merit  of  Cortese  lies  in  the  fluency  of  his  expres- 
sions^ and  the  facility  and  harmony  of  his  verse.  He  has  fully 
displayed  the  astonishing  fecundity  of  the  Neapolitan  language, 
which  renders  it  remarkably  adapted  for  the  burlesque  epic, 
although  susceptible,  at  the  same  time,  of  delicacy  in  the  midst 
of  its  familiarity,  as  the  following  lines  among  many  will  show. 
The  poet  describes  a  moonlight  night,  Venus  is  the  only  star 
visible  in  the  firmament : 

La  sore  de  lo  Dio  cbe  Tore  sparte 

Avea  lecenzejata  ogni  zetella, 

Sulo  Dce  steva  rammica  de  Marte, 

P^  se  fare  a  bed^  ch*  era  cchid  bella : 

Pecch^  da  ll'ora  cbe  mmescaje  le  carte^ 

B  Qoe  fd  couta  a  chdla  rezzetelia, 

Stk  sempra  c6  Diana  accompagnata, 

P^  ik  vede  a  lo  Muano  ch'  e  nzorata.* 

Ibid.  Canto  VL 
A  pAsloniU  or  rather  rustic  drama,  of  Cortese,  "  La  Rosa>T) 
after  the  manner  of  Buonarroti's  Tancia>  and  Goarini's  Pastor 
Fido,  has  much  simplicity  of  expression,  natural  feeling,  and 
considerable  interest ;  and  is*  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
authiK's  productions.  The  dialect  also  seems  suited  to  this  walk 
of  the  (drama. 

He  .also  wrote  a  love-story  in  prose,  called  the  Adventures  of 
Ciullo  and  Perna,  which  however,  has  nothing,  except  its  b^ 
ing, written  in  Neapolitaui  to  distinguish  it  from  the  uumeroua 
tafes  of  tfae  same  nature  with  which  Italy  abounds.  Cortese'a 
language  often  approaches  the  Italian  or  Tuscan,  especially  in  the 
construction,  and  j^  not  therefore  so  truly  Neapolitan  as  that  of 

*  The  Sitter  of  the  God  who  distributes  the  boon 
Had  dhmissed  all  her  handmaids, 
Th«  beloved  of  Mars  alone  remained  behind, 
Ib  the  full  display  of  her  beanty : 
As  ever  siooe  the  doy  when 
She  was  caaght  in  the  fatal  net. 
She  affects  ihe  couipaoy  of  Diana, , 
To  let  the  >«orld  know  that  she  is  married. 
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his  brethren.  Thef&  is  thfs- pecnliarity  in  the  dialects,  owing  to 
their  having  no  fixed  rules,  that  where  they  are  employed  by  a 
^holar,  and  especially  by  one  like  Cortese  who  had  also  written 
in  Tuscan,  they  assume  unconsciously  a  more  polished,  and 
diereby  a  more  Italian  form, — the  boundaries  between  the  lin- 
gua  illustre  and  the  dialects  being  placed  on  rather  debatable 
ground. 

In  his  ^  Viaggio  di  Parnaso,*'  a  poem  in  seven  cantos,  Corteae 
visits  Apollo's  court,  and  there  finds  a  numerous  anemblj  of 
bards,  of  whose  works  he  gives  his  modest  but  decided  opinion. 
Among  the  few  Neapolitans  who  bad  preceded  him,  Cortes^ 
mentions  his  couhtiymao  and  friend  Cavalier  Basile,  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise.  This  writer,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Gian  Alessio  Abbattutis,  composed  various  spirited  eclogues^^ 
besides  his  ''  Pentamerone,  owero  Trattemmiento  de  le  Pic^ 
cerelte,'*  a  series  of  children's  tales  and  wonderful  stories  current 
at  Naples  in  his  time,  which  are  related  with  infinite  zest  an<jl' 
humour  by  ten  old  women.  Abbattutis  is  a  true  specimen  of  a' 
popular  Neapolitan  storyteller. 

Neapolitan  literature  abounds  in  satirical  poems;  of  which 
the'first  in  the  collection  before  us  is  "  Napoli  acbtitrafatto  dap6 
la  pesta^'  written  by  Giovan  Battista  Valentino,  who  flourished 
Dearly  half  a  century  later  than  Cortese.     Naples  had  altered' 
sadly  for  the  worse,  since*  Cortese's  time.     After  the  famine  and' 
the  revolt  of  M'as&niello  in  1647,  and  various  alarming  eruptions' 
of  Vesuvius,  the  great  plitgae  of  1656  came  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  the  calamities  of  that  devoted  city.     More  than  two  hundred 
thousand  persons  perished  by  the  scourge.     This  scene  of  deso^ 
lation  is  well  described  by  the  historian  Costanzor  the  indolence 
of  the  Spanish  governor,  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of  the 
medical  men,  the  superstition  of  the  people,  who  resorted  to  prb*' 
cessions  and  the  building  of  convents*  as  a  preservative,  all  com-* 
bfned  to  spread  the  contagion  with  fealfal  rapidity.     The  usual 
disorders  and  crimes  accompanied  the  dissolution  of  alt  sodial 
ties,  which  is  the  most  dreadful  feature  of  a  country  afBicted  witH ' 
pestilence. 

"  Friends  and  relatives  abandoned  the  sick  on  their  solitary  pallets^  . 
whilst  wretches  forced  their  way  into  the  deserted  apartments  and* 
stripped  them  of  every  valttable,  breaking  open  trunks  and  presses,  and  * 


*  The  Monasterj  of  Soor  Ortola,  one  of  ihe  most  ettniaive  of  Kaples,  tti4  «vtiose  ^ 
HMMivo  walls  are^een  frowning  on  the  hrow  «f  the  hill  of  Sc  filmo,  .was  raiaed  ^ooogj 
the  prevalenoe  of  the  contagion  by  the  infatuatec|  devoteea,  moat  of  v«bom  caught  the,  | 
diMase  %ihile  assiKting  in  the  undertaking.  '     '' 
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aomelifim  hafteniog  the  dealh'  of  tiie  .belpfeas  mfina.  As  for  Uie  f«rck 
at  tbe|ga|e3  wd  bamers  who  were  ocdered  not  to  let  any  one  into  the 
city,  many  of  tbem  amassed  a  fortune  by  tbeir  complaisance.  Qeadlei 
and  sextons  exacted  money  to  open  tbe  churches,  and  bestow  sacred 
burial  on  the  defunct.  One  hundred  crowns  was  hardly  enough  to 
secure  decent  interment.  Some  fellows  stood  by  the  little  shrines  and 
altars  which  vifere  raised  in  every  street,  and  pocketed  the  offerings  of 
the  poor  distracted  women  who  came  to  pray  for  the  recovery  of  their 
dear  friends."—  Stante  62^66.  .  .       : 

.After  the  contagioD  bad  abated,  the.  survivors  profited  by;tbe^ 
spoils,  and. a  new  scene  of  reckless  extravagance  apd  al^ndoued 
dissipation  commenced.  A  great  revolution  had.  silently  taken 
place  in  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens,  as  if  a  general  transfer  of 
properly  had  been  effected.  From  the  number  of  families  extip* 
guis^ied  by  the  plague,  a  few  surviving  and  distant  relatives  be- 
(;anie  heirs  to  three  or  four  estates  at  a  time.  Titles  of  prc^rty 
in  pther  cases  were  abstracted,  wills  were  forged,  unfounded 
cla^ns  advanced  and  supported  by  false  witnesses,  and  thus,  a 
great  mass  of  wealth  passed  into  the  hands  of  dishpnest  persQ^s*, 
espj^pjally  women  of  loose  character  and  their  paramours,  ok  of 
mentals  and, plebeian  dependents.  Thus  many  a  respect^bJi^ 
i|ia]]|sion  was  seen  occupied  by  new  people,,  pnostly  vulgar  ^nd  of 
du^Iute-.conduQty  who  attired  themselves  in  the  splendid  clotbe3 
suicl  |i9e4  the  .rich  furniture  of  it&  deceased  occupants,  -r-a  con- 
trast whicli  at  that  time  and  in  a  country  where  the  distinction  of 
ranks  bad  been  till  then  preserved  in  tbe  minutest  outward  forms, 
miist  have  struck  an  observing  mind  as  supremely  ridiculous. 
Accordingly  Valentino  expatiate;5  on  this  metamorphosis  in  a. 
tone  of  bitter  sarcasm  and  mdignation ;  the  anger  of  the  poet  has- 
all  the  appearance  of  being  genuine  and  heartfelt,  and  indeed, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  complexion  of  the  Neapolitan  temr 
perament,  we  feel  sure  that  it  was.  The  Neapolitans  are  naturally 
as  satirical  as  tbe  Romans  or  Tuscans,  but  a  peculiar  feature . 
iu  the  satire  of  the  former  is,  that  it  is  mostly  turned  against 
tbeir  own  nation  and  country,  which  they  seem  always  ready, 
to  abuse  in  a  lump.  Professional  grumblers  and  satirists  are. 
met  with  every  where  at  Naples,  who  make  themselves  quite 
bilious  in  descanting  over  the  vices  of  their  countrymen.  There, 
is  a  sort  of  attraction  for  an  idle  splenetick  man  in  the  vocation 
of  a  satirist,  as  it  binds  him  to  nothing;  he  may  be  himself,  as 
is  oftenrtlie  case,  infected  with  the  same  sins  which  he  reviles  in 
Ua  ooMBtrymeQ ;  be  has  only  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  conta- 
gioii  •f  example*,  amf  on  the  general  corruption  of  society  which 
has  pitffferted'his  natuf^  and  made  him  what  he  is.  In  the  south, 
this  rage  for  reviling  is  tenfold  strong,  and  seems  to  be  felt  as 
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a  sort  of  atonement  for  all  evil-domgB.  The  latiguage  of  the 
Neapolitans,  with  its  emphatic  and  appropriate  wordt),  and  itJs 
astonishing  fertility  in  vituperative  adjectives,  is  remarkably 
adapted  for  satirical  compositions.  Salvator  Rosa,  although  he 
wrote  in  Italian,  has  preserved  in  his  satires  die  spirit  of  his 
native  tongue  in  all  its  energy  and  ribaldry. 

With  all  its  enormous  infliction  of  individual  misery,  however, 
the  plague  of  Naples  was  not  wholly  unattended  by  beneticial 
results^  A  fresh  circulation  was  given  to  property,  and  a  new 
spur  to  industry;  for  this  we  have  Valentino's  own  admission. 
In  stanza  24  he  says  "  that  every  plebeian  apes  the  nobility,  and 
will  have  no  longer  oil-paper,  but  ^lass  panes  in  his  windows. 
The  handkerchief  round  the  head  is  discarded  by  the  wotti^n, 
and  the  silk  mantilla  substituted.  Gloves  are  worn  generally, 
mechanics  and  porters  now  stalk  about  in  cloaks  of  fine  Segovia.^' 
All  these,  we  are  sure,  appeared  heinous  enormities  to  ]f»oor 
Valentino;  but  he  was  doomed  to  see  worse  still.  These  upcon- 
scionable  upstarts,  it  seems,  were  fond  of  good  eating  as  well  9» 
of  fine  clothes. 

"  There  are  taverns  at  every  corner,  where  they  feast  upon  the  most 
costly  fish  and  viands ;  people  who  once  could  hardly  make  a  meal  of 
maccaroni,  and  who  when  they  could  have  a  dish  of  m^^taud  cabha^ 
thought  themselves  as  fortunate  as  princes,  now  feed  on  veal,  P9u|tty 
and  pies,  and  red  wine  of  the  best ;  and  what  is  more,  they  wul  have 
their  wine  iced  both  summer  and  winter,  as  if  they  laboured  under  a  con- 
tinual fever.  I  recollect  the  time,  when  only  titled  lords,  gentlemen  high 
in  office,  and  now  and  then  a  merchant,  drank  their  wine  iced,  and  that 
only  in  the  heat  of  summer,  but  now,  if  a  low  scoundrel  misses  the  snow 
one  day,  poor  man,  he  cannot  eat  his  dinner !  But  listen  to  this,  and 
keep  your  temper  if  you  can ;  the  people  of  low  condition  actually  have 
taken  to  drink  ice-cream  and  lemonade,  as  if  it  were  water  or  bmndyP' 
—S^Offze  38—41. 

In  some  cases,  however,  even  our  satirist  acknowledges  ^at 
the  property  had  passed  into  right  hands^  for  where  some  lived  as 
menials  with  their  own  unfeeling  relations,  where  brothers  and 
nephews  were  treated  like  slaves,  and  ate  as  hard-earned  bread 
as  if  they  had  been  strangers,  death  had  turned  the  cards,  and 
the  unhappy  and  the  oppressed  had  become  suddenly  masters. 
*'  Had  the  deceased  had  time  to  make  a  will,  this  would  not  have 
been  the  case." — Stanze  58.  It  appears  that  at  the  termination  of 
the  plague,  a  rumour  having  spread  itself  throughout  Italy  that 
Naples  had  been  totally  depopulated,  strangers  resorted  to  it  from 
every  part  of  Italy,  from  Milan  and  Rome,  from  Calabria  and 
Sicily,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  vacancies,  but  on  arriving 
and  finding  that  the  race  of  the  NeapoHtaivB  was  not  quite  extinct^ 
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they  wQie. either  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps,  or  content  them- 
«eife&  with  fiome  low  einplo3niient.* 

'  When  every  feav  of  the  plague  had  vanidied,  and  things  resumed 
their  usual  course^  then  crowds  of  men  and  women  turned  out  io 
inmunerable  boats»  with  guitars  and  rebecks»  violins  and  timbrels, 
and  descended  in  swarms  over  the  shores  of  Posilippo  and 
MergeUina,  eating  and  drinking  by  night  and  day,  and  making 
a  real  bacchanal  in  the  place.  Others  flocked  to  Poggio-Reale 
(a, royal  villa  on  the  road  to  Puglia)  passing  by  the  empty  and 
desolate  houses  where  the  plague  had  effected  its  greatest  ravages, 
without  the  least  feeling  of  compunction.  Nay,  there  was  even 
a  jaffgeiavern  opened  close  by  the  great  cemetery  where  thdu- 
sanda  and  tens  of  thousands  of  victims  lay  buried.  "  When  I 
arrived,''  says  Valentino,  "  in  the  gardens  of  Poggio  Reale,  I 
saw. nothing  but  people  tippling,  laughing,  quarrelling,  crying 
layid  bawUag  out  for  wine,  more  wine!" — Stanze  87,  88. 

"  Instead  of  gentlemen  riding,  you  see  fellows  on  horseback  who  do 
not  know  bow  to  keep  their  seats,  and  ride  as  if  they  were  going  to 
be  whipped.  I  never  could  bear  patiently  to  see  an  ass  astride  a  horse." 
—StaazaOl. 

In  this  manner  Valentino  goes  on  venting  his  bile  on  the 
present  possessors  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  "  Strange," 
quoth  he,  "  that  the  scum  alone  of  the  people  should  have  been 
benefited  by  the  plague.  That  men  healthy  and  comely  should 
have  been  carried  off,  and  the  ugly,  the  deformed,  the  sickly  been 
spared !"  Among  other  contingencies,  all  the  learned  lawyerai, 
it  seems,  had  died,  and  what  was  still  worse,  their  places  had 
been  filled  up  by  ignorant  scriveners  and  ushers,  declared  enemies 
of  Priscian,  and  who  could  hardly  spell.  He  next  passes  in 
neview  aH  the  various  professions  and  trades,  most  of  them  nn^ 
worthily  filled,  and  ends  by  a  long  philippic  against  the  women, 
ary)  the.  foolish  matches  that  were  contracted  after  the  plague. 
"  But  for  the  women,''  exclaims  he  most  ungallantly,  ^'  at  least 
Tet  it  pass,  as  th^y  are  rebels  against  reason,  governed  by  instinct 
Jike  animals,  and  as  such,  deserving  of  compassion;  but  that  men, 
W  wise  and  clever^  should  have  fallen  into  these  vagaries!*' — 
^9fl&9  187.     Alas,  good  Valentino!  thou  wert  no  conjuror  in- 

lyy.ri  im*  * '  '  '  -    .       - 

I.Mf.iit;  ••  •«•  Venule  fcodtskotane  pniw 

«,.,{!, I,  ,     ,,  Nfi  da  BominaeMelanoeent^strane, 

Co  na  gran  quantet^  de  Calavnse 
'"*'  •    >*»'••  Enacatervade  Crceliane;  -»    •    < 

:>fii    •;    <(•'..  li qimle  tuUe quute ae 9o  criie 

••••i/'i  I     n.  V  Canon  e^ranochifiNapoliteDe; 

Bicenno :  Cainmarate  allegrameiite,  . 

t  Mt!' /     ^uuy^  V .^'  "c&  NapoW  S  bacaiite  t  senxa  gchtc,"-Sf.  6B. 
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de^d,  to  wonder  at  men  being  as  great  foala  as  woitieii  in  tbe^e 
matters. 

.  This  poem  ^as  puUisbed  soon  after  the  plague,  and  a  second 
edition  with  additions^  in  1666.  His  next  poe^n,  *'  La  Mea^a 
Canna"  or  "  The  Yard  Measure/'  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  coil- 
tinuation  of  the  former.  It  is  written  in  the  same  metite,  ^tmf^ 
rima,  and  begins  with  a  dialogue  between  Titta  (Valentino)  and 
his  friend  MasiUo. 

'*  In  every  bouse,"  says  Titta,  **  there  is  a  broom  to  sweep  it  clean^ 
and  every  body  bas  a  mirror  in  which  to  look  at  himself;  but  a  measure 
with  which  to  judge  of  ourselves  we  find  nowhere.  ' 

"  MasUlo. — What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  thy  tongue,  that'tt 
whirls  like  a  windmill  ?  the  world  is  not  fond  of  lectures,  Titta,  leave  iC 
to  go  its  own  ways,  and  don't  make  thyself  a  thousand  enemies.  'B6^ 
sides,  lo  be  frank  with  you,  why  should  you  expose  your  own  countiy} 
think  you  that  other  countries  are  free  from  sin  }  believe  me,  the  wpiid 
is  pretty  much  alike  everywhere."  ^ 

Titta  however  will  not  follow  this  prudent  counsel;  he  persista* 
in  moralizing,  good  man,  in  order  that  people  may  reform^^-^a' 
common  delusion  or  pretence  of  the  satirist,  the  emptinefls  of 
which  is  demonstrated  by  every-day  experience.     On  the  second* 
charge,  however,  Titta  answers  that  he  does  not  wTite  merely 
for  the  Neapolitans,  but  for  all  who  will  listen  to  him,,  as  he  feels 
confident  that  his  verses  will  spread  over  all  Italy.     He  then 
begins  in  the  old  strain;  "  Naples  is  no  longer  what  it  once 
was ;  it  is  become  like  Noah's  Ark ;  here  we  have  Turks,  Moors, 
and  Albanians,  Greeks,  Germans  and  other  ultramontane  people, 
with  a  swarm  of  Frenchmen,   besides   Romans,  Tuscans  and* 
Sicilians,  the  discordance  of  whose  tongues  puts  one  in  mind  of 
Babel."     The  poet  then  goes  on  dividmg  his  Measure  into  four* 
palm  or  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  he  treats  of  the  women,  their 
extravagance,  caprice,  &c.     The  second  part  treats  of  the  varioua  * 
sorts  of  imaginary  and  fictitious  honour.     In  the  third  we  hm9& ' 
a  review  of  nobility  &ud  its  pretensions,  which  are  inrestigated? - 
with  remarkable  freedom.    In  the  fourth  part,  the  poet  ridiciilea^ 
ail  .kiuds  of  unfounded  pretemions,  presumption,  arrogance,  Scc^   '* 

Filippo  Sgruttendio  lias  been  styled  the  Petrarch  of  Neaipolitsmi 
poetry,  but  he  is  a  burlesque  Petrarch.     He  lived  ite  tfae*)9thH 
century,  and  is  the  principal  lyric  poet  an  the  collectipn«  "Ht6'< 
"  Canzoniere"  is  a  parody  of  the  lofty  strains  and  •fouching^la^'f 
mentations  of  Laura's  k>ver;  there  is  an  equal  luiiury«if>£Blnitt)^ 
and  the  same  fluency  of  language,  though  of  a  coarser  ki«d^  m' 
the  parody  as  in  the  model.    Sgruttendio  took  far^dtei  dismtt'  bf 
his  song  a  certain  Cecca,  a  low  Neapolitfitn  tluf;  of«iwhBose.€h«rttiai'* 
he  gives  a  most  ludicrous  account.     He  fttyle^iiiaipwin^iorffsltiiar  > 
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coilectioD'  q(  verses.  La  TivrbcL  a  taecone,  from  the  Dame  of  ^  a 
species  of  guitar  with  teu  strings,  the  latter  beiiig  represented  by 
the  ten  chaffers  or  parts  into  which  the  bool^  is  divided.  Thj$ 
favcy  of  imitative  distribution  in  the  framing  of  a. poem,  seems 
akin  to  the  taste  for  acrosticks,  anagrams,  logogrypbs  and  other 
puerile  subtleties,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  among 
J!if«apolitan  writers  of  the  17  th  century. 

The  first  si^^  chords  of  the  Tiorba  consist  of  above  two  hundred 
sonnets;  in  the  first  chord  the.  author  addresses  his  mistress  in 
gl^aise  of  her  beauties,  each  sonnet  separately  pourtrayipg  hex  hair, 
mouth,  eyes,  hands,  Sdc.  now  describing  the  wonders  that  accom- 
]|a||i^d  her  birth,  and  now  relating  in  imitation  of  Petrarch  the 
iBne  and  place  of  the  poet's  falling  in  love.  In  the  second  and 
third  chords  he  speaks  in  general  of  the  various  miseries  and 
accictests  which  befall  lovers.  The  fourth  consists  of  sonnet^ 
addressed  to  sundry  vulgar  beauties,  such  as  a  scullion,  a  tripe- 
seller,  or  others  noted  for  some  bodily  deformity,  such  as  bhnd 
pl-one  eye,  cripple,  hunch-backed,  &c.  The  fifth  chord,  in  imi* 
tatioB'  of  Petrarch's  second  series  of  sonnets,  consists  of  dirges 
flid  lamentations  for  Cecca's  death.  Some  of  the  sonnets  b^n 
in.  an  apparently  earnest  and  lofty  tone,  but  they  generally  fall 
teferaids  tbeeud  into  the  usual  trivial  strain.     One  sonnet  begins — 

Fermate,  oilk,  tu  cbe  cammine  e  passe 

Su  ehesia  via,  addove  n^  6  sta  fossa 

Ch'  h  accossi  bella  fatta  e  granna  e  grossa 

^  Peccb^  D^  h  Cecca  mia  che  me  dea  npasse 

.  £f>nnet  xiv.  is  a  tolerable  parody  of  Petrarch's  celebrated' 
yimxh-r^Levommi  il  mio  pemiero  in  parte  ov*era.     Sgruttendio, 
slriviag.  ia .  his  dreams  to  follow  the  apparition,  awakens  an<|' 
knocks  Us  head  against  the  chimney-piece. 

..The  sixth  chord  is  made  up  of  sonnets  addressed  to  Sgruttendio 
by.  hio.  brother  poets,  and  his  replies  in  rima  obbligata^  The 
natness  of  the  poets  and  of  the  academies  they  belong  to  sound 
oMflt  ludicrously.  One  is  called  Papocchia  of  the  **  drink-drunk 
academy;"  another  is  stjled  "  Take-hini-to-feed,"  of  the  *'  piggish 
academy>"  and  so  forth.  Sgruttendio  really  revels  in  these  absurd 
and  .oddrsounding  appellatives,  and  his  store  of  them  seems 
io^^^ustiUe.  In  some  of  tlie  sonnets  addressed  to  him,  Sgrut- 
te«tfio  is  placed  above'  Cortese  and  Abattutis,  the  two  leaders 
till. Ihfo. of « Neapolitan  eloquence.  One  of  the  writers  goes  a 
stffi/fiirlberyand  compares  him  to  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  and 

ijiiereeiaeiilkroiiord  consists  of  epistles  on  the  miseries  of  poets, 
oo^(tiiadow<«Blatd>of  people  of  merit  and  talent,  and  he  mentions 
asiMMnnceafSMr^alWefWknown  ballad-stngenF  and  story-tellers  of 
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his  time*  with  such  names  as  Sbruffapappa,  CacapozonettOj^  8cc. 
The  last  mentioned  was  a  lawyer  who  knew  his  Digest  by  heart; 
but,  because  he  was  poor,  could  not  dress  in  silk  nor  wear  gloves, 
and  walked  awkwardly,  was  followed  and  pestered  b^  hundreds 
of  urchins  through  the  streets,  who  often  obliged  him  to  take 
rei^e  within  the  gates  of  some  palazzo* 

Ine  eighth  chord  contains  odes  on  various  subjects,  and  the 
ninth  is  composed  of  dithyrambics,  a  species  of  composition  for 
which  the  Italian  in  general  seems  well  suited.  The  dithyramb 
was  of  lively  Greek  origin ;  the  Latins,  more  stately  and  grave, 
did  not  inherit  it,  notwithstanding  some  attempts  of  Horace  and 
Seneca;  among  modem  nations,  Italy  alone  has  naturalized  it 
successfully  in  her  literature.  Redi's  Tuscan  dithyramb  is  a  happy 
model  of  this  species  of  composition.  In  the  dialect  literature, 
the  Venetians,  Neapolitans,  and  Sicilians  have  most  excelled  in 
it;  indeed  we  think  the  dialects,  from  their  very  irregularity  and 
reckless  freedom,  admirably  adapted  for  the  riotous  festivity  and 
wild  incoherence  which  constitute  the  spirit  of  the  dithyramb. 
In  the  tenth  chord  he  resumes  his  lamentations  over  Cecca's 
death,  relates  several  visions  on  the  subject,  and  swears  he  will 
sing  no  more  of  love,  but  will  break  his  guitar  in  despair.  In  all 
this,  however,  the  ludicrous  is  abundantly  mixed  witH  the  pathetic. 
Sgruttendio^s''  Glories  of  the  Carnival,*'  is  the  best  performance 
in  the  whole  volume.  The  light-4iearted,  jovial  epicurean  is  there 
in  his  very  element.  Seated  at  table  in  a  famed  tavern  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  he  is  in  raptures  at  the  sight  of  the 
busy  cooks  and  waiters,  of  kettles  full  of  tripe,  stewpans  crammed 
with  meat  and  broccoli,  or  with  polpette  or  forced-meat  balls; 
spitfuls  of  liver  and  ham  with  laurel  leaves  interposed  between, 
besides  the  famous  zoffritto;  Cagliari  maccaroni,  redundant  with 
grated  cheese  and  brown  gravy,  and  bowls  of  sallad  of  tender 
sprouts  well  seasoned  with  pepper,  oil,  and  the  juice  of  the  bitter 
orange.  But  whence  all  this  extraordinary  movement? — Carnival 
has  just  set  in. 

Camevale  saporito 
Core  belle  viene  cca : 

Tu  che  puorte  chisso  spito 
Che  rfe  puorco  came  no  'ha ; 

****** 

Chi  po  maje  de  te  contare 

he  grannizze  quante  so  ? 
Chili  ch*arena  no  nc*^  a  mare, 
O  a  Natale  li  cro  cru. 
Sd  tanta  aflecola, 
Cbe  se  strasecola 
Chi  pensare  maie  nee  vd. 
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He  proceeds  with  a  lively  picture  of  the  pleasures  and  follies 
of  the  Carnival  season^  such  as  tbe^  used  to  be  in  that  giddiest  of 
all  Italian  cities;  for  now,  what  with  reduced  fortunes»  increased 
diffidence,  police  restrictions,  and,  we  may  add,  a  higher  tone 
of  the  public  mind,  the  Carnival  is  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  for- 
merly was.  Sgruttendio  describes  the  various  costumes  and 
masks^  the  dancesi  the  shouts  of  merriment,  and  above  all  he 
dwells  with  real  gusto  on  the  salti  sperticati,  Policinella's  enor-< 
mous  grotesque  leaps,  which  form  one  of  >  the  favourite  exprea*« 
sions  of  Neapolitan  joy.  Then  come  the  showers  of  hard  eggs 
with  painted  shells,  oranges  which  fall  in  every  direction,  and 
sprinkling  of  ashes  from  the  windows.  The  sound  of  kettles 
aod  timbrels,  the  bells  ringing,  the  girls  whirling  round  some 
unlucky  wag  whom  they  have  ^ot  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  play 
all  sorts  of  tricks  upon,  the  various  masks  armed  with  bags  full  of 
straw,  bladders,  and  brooms,  children  dancing,  drums  beating, 
men  singing  in  chorus,  all  this  makes  a  jumbled  scene  of  the  most 
delectable  confusion  and  uproar.  The  poet  ends  with  appro-* 
piiate  eulogies  of  the  various  dishes  of  the  season,  sausages,  black 
paddings,  &c.  the  savoury  perfumes  and  taste  of  which  are  de« 
scribed  can  amove. 

Redi  himself,  in  his  notes  to  the  ''  Bacco  in  Toscaoa,".  speaks 
i&  praise  of  Sgrutteqflio;  and  in  truth  the  Neapolitan  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Tuscan  poet  The 
GroUe  de  Camevale  is  one  of  the  most  lively  effusions  of  this 
kind,  it  breathes  the  genuine  bacchanalian  spirit.  It  is  followed 
by  another  poem  in  the  same  style,  in  praise  of  the  great  national 
dish,  the  mighty  Maccaroni.  The  poet  begins  by  invoking 
Ceres,  and  goes  on  describing  the  process  of  maccaroni-making, 
which,  by  the  way,  we  can  certify,  from  inspection,  to  be  a  most 
cleanly  one.  He  compares  them,  when  just  spun  out,  and  cut 
and^spread  in  long  skeins,  to  the  milky  way,  and  when  hung  ia 
rows  to  dry,  he  assimilates  them  to  the  tresses  of  Berenice : 

Belle  jancbe 

Vrancbe  a  branche 
De  lo  Dciegno  quann'  aacite ; 

S*k  no  panno 

Spase  V  hanno 
La  via  lattea  me  parite. 

Si  lospise 

Veove  appise 
A  le  ccanne :  st'arma  diee : 

Vuje,  o  belle, 

Le  trezzeHe 
Me  parite  de  Bemice. 

VOL.  V.   KO.  IX.  N 
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"  For  Uie  love  of  thesi  men  l«viak  their  mooey^  and  some  sell 
even  their  clothes/'  The  poet  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
culinary  preparations  of  boiling,  cheesing  and  ^avying  tbem»  aod 
lastly,  greedily  swallowing  them  with  an  avidity  which  may  well 
be  styled  maccaroni'fnama.  We  see  the  sturdy  hull-necked  fellow* 
with  eyes  upraised  and  chin  protruding,  cramming  with  his 
fingers  the  long,  flexible,  and  slippery  pipes  down  his  capacioua . 
throat.*  SgruttendiOy  after  wishing  that  every  thing  he  touches 
might  be  turned  into  maccaroni,  ends  at  last  as  a  climai^  by. 
wishing  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  maccaroni  himself- 

And  now  we  must  part  with  our  friend  Sgruttendio,  the  jollieal 
and  liveliest  among  his  brother  songsters  of  the  syren-shore. 

241  Fumfece  (The  Scissars)  b  a  didactic  poem  by  Biaso  Valeii* 
tino,  a  descendant  of  Titta,  already  noticed,  who  lived  in  the  first 
part  of  the  last  century.  The  Valenlinos  appear  to  have  been  a 
poetical  family.  Under  the  symbol  of  scissars,  divided  into  two 
blades  and  a  screw,  which  give  the  name  to  the  books  or  parts  of 
the  poem,  honest  Biaso  reprehends  vice  with  no  sparing  hand*. 
The  poem  is  long  and  desultory,  consisting  of  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  thousand  lines,  but  an  eameat  moral  tone  pervades 
it  throughout,  joined  to  a  greater  decency  of  expression  than  it 
found  in  other  Neapolitan  satirists.  The  first  part  is  written  en- 
tiiely  in  blank  verse,  all  ending  in  sdrucdoh  or  dactyles;  thft 
remainder  of  the  poem  is  in  otiava  rima.  Biaso  was  a  man  of 
erudition^  well  read,  and  acquainted  with  several  languages;  hia 
poem  is  interlarded  with  Latin  quotations  in  the  true  old  style  of 
Italian  gossip;  he  quotes  also  Greek  and  even  Hebrew,  besidex 
Spanish,  French,  English,  and  German,  and  all  pretty  correctly. 
He  gives  a  long  list  of  all  the  heresies  that  have  infested  Chris- 
tendom, and  this  in  the  spirit  of  a  Neapolitan  Catholic  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  passing  in  review  the  schismatics  of  every  age, 
bi^inning  with  Simon  Magus  and  Saturninus,  the  Nicolaites  and 
the  Gnostics,  down  to  the  great  reformers  of  the  l6th  century,, 
and  their  successors  in  the  1  fth,  among  whom  we  find  mentioned 
the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  Antonio  de  Dominis,  who  came  to 
England  after  his  renunciation  of  Catholicism.  As  a  sequel  to 
this  he  treats  his  readers  with  an  account  of  all  the  councils 
assembled  in  order  to  suppress  the  said  heresies. 

The  second  book  is  subdivided  into  Quadri,  or  sketches  of  Iife^, 
among  which  those  of  the  plague,  of  the  town  taken  by  storm,  of 
matrimony  and  of  fashionable  life,  are  boldly  and  strikingly  drawn. 

^  Our  readen,  who  are  old  enough,  will  recollect  the  £uthful  repretentatioii  of  a, 
•tmllar  scene  on  onr  own  stage,  b^  the  exci^lent  Griroaldi. 
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BtitBiaso^  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  paints  classes  rather  than 
Individ ua!s«  manners  rather  than  characters.  We  have  the  usual' 
complaints  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  time  being,  and  the  author  [ 
observes  that  his  grand-uncle  and  namesake  Titta,  were  he  to  re- 
vive, would  not  think  so  badly  of  the  age  in  which  he  had  lived. 
And  it  may  be  worth  noticing  that  Beinadino  Mnseco,  another 
Neapolitan  poet,  who  lived  before  the  elder  Valentino,  complains 
IoTi(Jly  in  his  **  history  of  a  hundred  years  ago"  of  the  corruption 
ofh'istitne, 

O  beir  Ausanza,  e  commo  si  squagliata ! 

Cofnmo  ndn  tuorne  o  doce  tiempo  antico ! 

N^xtcouies  Titta  ValeotiDo,  who  in  tiie  1 7th  ceatur}'  excUumed : 

•^ngo  passftte  li  ti^mpe  felloe 
«  Quando  li  veirdatic^e  erano  annate, 

•Addove  trove  chin  de  chHl'  ammiee 
Ch*  amavano  acBli  la  vcritate. 

And  nearly  one  hundred  years  later  Biaso  Valentino  says, 

O  Titta,  si  campave  nato  secolo 

De  cbiste  tiempe  cierto  bavie  che  scrivere. 

Another  poem,  of  the  same  age,  whose  author  concealed  him- 
self under  the  name  of  Santillo  Nova,  begins  with  Napoli  ti  i 
cchiu  cliillo  che  primmera,  and  proceeds  through  five  cantos  to 
describe  in  vivid  cdlours  the  decay  of  Naples  and  the  degeneracy 
and  corruption  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
aboV6  authorities,  it  w»ould  appear  that  during  the  course  of  two 
centuries,  naftiely,  from  the  l6lh  to  the  18th,  Naples  had  been  gra- 
dually sinking  lower  and  lower  in  wretchedness.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  Neapolitan  exaggeration,  and  satirical  spFeen,  for 
the  Cotnmon  weakness  of  men  to  praise  times  gone  by,  still  we 
beti^^  that  much  ground  remained  for  these  lamentations  and' 
philippics.  We  have  already  seen  that  fl*om  the  times  of  Cortese 
to' loose  of  the  elder  Valentino,  Naples  suffered  direadfiilly  from 
Spanish  oppression,  and  its  result,  rebellion;  from  famine,  dearth, 
ind  pestilence.  The  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  was  for 
Naples  an  epoch  of  stagnation,  which  was  but  the  vegetation  of 
toisety,  while  at  the  same  time  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Sicily 
experienced  th6  evils  of  war  and  proscription.  The  beginninff  of 
the  l^th  century  extended  those  calamities  again  to  Naples.  The 
rivaT  claims  of  Austria  and  of  Prance  to  the  Spanish  succession, 
involved  the  ill-fated  kingdoms  6f  Naples  atid  Sicily  ih  <be  lon^ 
confer.  They  were  invaded,  lost,  and  reconquered  by  'Austrians, 
ftnd  Spaniards,  until  at  Idst  in  1735  the  present  dynasty  was  esta- 
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blished  on  the  throne  of  Naples  m  the  person  of  Don  Carlos, 
the  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 

One  of  the  latest  Neapolitan  ^Titers  contained  in  the  collectitm 
is  Nuuziante  Pagano.  We  have  a  poem  of  his  in  fifteen  cantos» 
and  in  ottava  rima,  under  the  title  of  Mortella  d*  OrsAohni^ 
chiefly  remarkable  as  an  almost  solitary  attempt  in  NeapotilM 
literature  of  a  work  of  passion  and  feeling.  Mortella,  a  country 
girl  from  the  village  of  Orzoloni  near  Naples,  loves  and 'i«'be^ 
loved  by  her  neighbour  Cianno,  but  her  parents  hav^>«HOthe# 
choice  in  the  person  of  Sapatiello,  a  bandy-legged  gaUant/wfao'liM 
however  the  advantage  of  superior  wealth  over  his  rival*  Ciantoo^ 
father,  on  the  other  side,  wishes  his  son  to  marry  amrthef  pA-. 
Poor  Mortella  thus  disappointed,  hearing  from  report  thtft'lhe 
next  day  is  appointed  for  Cianno's  wedding,  sends  to  the  druggiM 
for  some  poison  and  swallows  it.  It  proves,  however,  to  be  only 
a  soporific  preparation,  and  after  much  alarm,  Mortella  revives 
in  the  arms  of  her  still  faithful  Ciannello.  The  parents  now  agree 
to  the  match,  but  Mortella,  weary  of  the  joys  of  this  world-^ 
having  had  too  solemn  a  lesson  of  their  vanity— declares  her  intevi* 
tion  to  retire  to  a  monastery,  and  with  a  true  woman's  feeKti^, 
persuades  her  lover  to  follow  her  example.  The  parting  scene  is 
aflfectin^,  the  poem  ends  with  Mortella's  entrance  into  a  convent  of 
the  capital,  where,  concludes  the  poet,  she  is  now  working  her 
soul's  salvation:  God  bless  her! 

£  Ilk  se  sarva  Tarma.    Viat*  essa ! 

Pagano's  other  production  is  La  Fenizia,  a  rural  drama*  or  as 
it  is  called  a  tragi*comedy,  in  which  the  manners  and  language  of 
die  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  are  happily 
imitated. 

Pagano  translated  into  Neapolitan,  Homer's  Batrachomyoma- 
chia,  and  he  left  also  other  works,  among  which  is  a  poem  on  the 
history  of  his  native  city. 

The  other  writers  whose  works  appear  in  the  collection  pub- 
lished by  Porcelli,  are :  Andreja  Peruccio,  who  wrote  a  fabulous 
poem  on  the  supposed  catastrophe  of  a  town  called  Agnano, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  lake  of  that  name;  Par<- 
miero;  Domenico  Basile,  who  translated  Guarini's  Pastor  Ftdo 
into  Neapolitan;  Fasano,  whose  version  of  the  Jerusalem  iocoii* 
sidered  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  besides  several  anonyoKiats 
works,  to  which  we  must  add  some  juvenile  but  clever  produc^- 
tions  of  the  celebrated  Ferdinando  Galiani,  who  wrote  akoa 
Dictionary  of  his  native  language. 

And  here  M'e  close  our  review  of  Neapolitan  dialect  literature. 
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ivhose  ^enias  is  exemplified  in  the  Authors  we  have  noticed.  Gay, 
and  sensual,  indolent  and  yet  impassioned,  more  fruitltjl  in  images 
and  in  expression  than  in  the  invention  of  character  or  in  the 
delineation  of  deep  feeling,  it  is  the  undisguised  expression  of 
the  thoughts  and  habits  of  a  sensitive  but  fickle,  ingenious  yet 
oaieleas,  poi»pous  yet  fantastic  and  farcical  people. 
'•'Different  from  the  Neapolitan  is  the  character  of  the  Sicilian 
laQgyage^and  literature.  Whilst  the  Neapolitan  delights  in  broad 
Mlv^iBOutbed'  sounds^  doubles  its  consonants,  and  adds  one  or 
iMire>ByIlableB  lo  every  word  susceptible  of  increase,  the  Sicilian 
prefers  obtuse  sounds,  slides  over  the  consonants,  lengthens  the 
vmek,  ted  speaks  close  and  almost  in  a  mutter.  The  Neapolitan 
abomids  ia  sdrnccioli  or  dactyl  terminations,  the  Sicilian  in 
itrODgly  accented  ones,  or  spondees.  The  Neapolitan  affects  the 
vowels  a  and  e;  the  Sicilian  prefers  the  t  and  ti,  which  give  to 
it  a  Moolpisb  or  Turkish  physiognomy;  the  former  ends  the  plural 
ef  evea  masculine  substantives  in  e,  the  latter  terminates  both 
masouliiie  and  feminine  plurals  in  t.  The  Neapolitan  might  be 
called  a  feminine^  the  Sicilian  a  masculine  language.  A  few 
eianples  will  serve  to  show  the  difference. 


Italian  or  Tuiean. 

Io»ono 
cgfi  c 
Doisiamo 
▼oiiiele 
esliuo  soDo 
▼<u  fof  te 
nM 
io  ho 
egli  ha 
Toi  arete 
io  ebbi 
vol  areste 
eglino  ebbero 
n  padre 
i  padri 
lanadie 
]e  madri 


losd 
iaso  e 

noie  i6mmo 
▼uie  lUe 
iiaeiongo 
▼Qie  fustivo 
•arraggio 
loagg;io 
iMO  are 
▼aie  avite 
lo  appe 
vuie  at iasivo 
cbille  appero 
lo  patre 
ii  patre 
la  metre 
le  metre 


la  su^u 
iddu  e 
nai  liniu 
▼ui  siti 
iddi  sunnu 
▼Ql  fastiTtt 
sarrog^u 
£a  aja 
iddu  aW 
▼ai  ariti 
Jeu  appf 
vui  arittivu 
iddi  appira 
la  patri 
li  patri 
iaoMtri 
le  matri 


•  The  dialect  literature  of  Sicily,  properly  so  called,  does  not  seem 
to  ascend  in  date  beyond  that  of  Naples,  viz.  the  end  of  the  six- 
teertth,  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  About  that  period 
we  find  several  writers  of  note  who  composed  in  Sicilian  orverna- 
oriar ,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  wrote  in  Italian,  Pietro 
Fttllonto  wrote  several  poems  in  terza  and  also  in  ottava  rima. 
IW^firsft  comedy  in  Sicilian  was  published  at  Palermo  in  1638; 
aboot  the  same  time  Tommaso  Aversa  ptiblished  his  Canzoni  and 
idyia;  smd  Giuseppe  Galeani,  himself  a  poet,  published  a  collec* 
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tion.of  Siciliaa  songs  and  poems  froni  different  aMt(iors,  which  hi 
called  "  Le  Muse  Siciliane/'  in  1645-6%  The  old  Sicilian  writers 
of  whom  Dante  and  Petrarch  speak,  and  who  flourished  under 
Frederic  II.  and  Manfred^  did  not  write  in  tlie  Sicilian  popular 
dialect,  (which  probably  also  was  not  then  such  as  it  is  at  present,) 
but  in  the  lingua  aulica,  such  as  was  then  being  formed  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  and  encouraged  and  cultivated  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor.  One  has  only  to  cpmpare  the  poetry  of  Arrigo  da  Lep* 
tini,  Pietrp  delle  Vigne,  Odo  delle  Colonn^,  Inghilfredo  Siciilp, 
and  even  of  CiuUo  d'Alcamo,  with  those  written  by  Tusci^  or 
Bolognese  writers  of  the  same  age,  to  be  convinced  that  they  all 
^med  at  writing,  not  in  their  respective  idioms,  but  in  om  and  the 
#ame  language,  viz.  the  literary  and  courtly  Italian,  although  each 
introduced  occasionally  his  own  provincialisms. 

Sicilian  literature,  after  being  depressed  by  national  cfiiaautiei 
\n  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
<;enturies,  revived  again  in  the  peaceful  period  that  followed  the 
establishment  of  a  Bourbon  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  the  Two 
^iqilies.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  Meli  appeared,  a  vyriter  who 
has  shed  more  lustre  upon  his  vernacular  language  than  all  his 
predecessors  put  together. 

Giovanni  Meli  wrote  his  first  poem,  styled  La  Fata  Galanti, 
in  1759.  He  was  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  a  student  of 
Medicine,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  Professor,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Palermo. 

In  the  "  Fata  Galanti,"  the  youthful  poet  beins  carried  up  to 
Pindus,  sees  the  shades  of  the  celebrated  poets,  and  listens  to  their 
converse  and  to  the  advice  of  his  fairy  guide,  after  which  he  mo- 
destly renounces  all  thoughts  of  attempting  theepopea  or  tragedy. 
In  this  resolve  Meli  estimated  accurately  where  his  powers  lay. 
His  genius  was  essentially  lyric,  and  it  is  in  his  lyrics  that  he 
excels,  and  especially  in  his  pastoral  compositions,  which  have 
deservedly  obtained  him  the  name  of  the  modern  Theocritus. 

Sicily  seems  to  have  been  from  the  oldest  times  the  favourite 
land  of  pastoral  song.  The  beautiful  Sicilian  valleys,  resplendent 
with  all  the  luxuriance  of  southern  naturci^  fenced  in  hy  gigaptic 
mpuntains  and  forests  coeval  with  the  world,  and  CHnapied  )^ 
skies  of  immortal  hue,  seem  fornied  expressly  for  ^ve  sylvan 
Cupid.  The  fields  of  Eanaji  the  plains  watered  by  the  united 
streams  of  Alpheus  and  Arethusa,  ^he  scenes  illustrated  by 
Homer  and  Virgil,  where  Theocritus  placed  his  Galatbeas  and 
Magas,  had  been  ^arly  visited  with  the  ^^spiratioo  of  the  pastoral 
Muse.  DiQ4orufi  piention§  a  Syrs^usai^  ^h^pl^ed^d,  X^aphnis,  as 
the  first  who  sung  of  rural  subjects;  and  Aibfiflm^^  ipeaka  of  a 
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certain  Diomus,  bubulcus  Siculus,  as  having  been  the  first  who  in- 
vented the  form  of  the  edogueor  pastoral  dialogue,  different  from 
the  id^l  in  which  shepherds  sung  singly,  as  well  as  from  the  sacred 
hymns  which  were  sung  in  chorus  before  the  image  of  Diana. 
The  song  or  ode  of  the  shepherds  while  leading  their  herds  to  pas- 
ture was  called  Bucoliasmos* 

Meli's  eclogues,  appropriated  to  the  various  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  enlivened  by  songs,  and  his  idyls  or  episodes  of  pastoral 
life,  engross  the  first  volume  of  the  collection  of  his  works.  Love 
is  the  inspiring  genius,  but  Love  innocent  and  lawful,  divested  of 
classical  licentiousness  and  of  modem  selfishness;  it  is  Love  such 
as  has  been  dreamt  of  in  all  ages  by  delicate  aiid  susceptible 
minds,  though  seldom  found  to  exist  in  reality.  In  the  first  idyl 
we  have  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  spring  season. 
The  shadows  of  the  mountains  spread,  growing  apace, — and  the 
fields  are  already  moist  with  dew.  The  cheerful  smoke  rises  bigh 
from  the  rustic  dwellings.  The  loitering  flocks  return  leisurely 
towards  the  fold,  browzing  as  they  go  along;  some  are  seen  de- 
'  scending  the  cliffs,  and  others  issuing  out  of  the  woods  and  scfaih- 
bling  over  the  shelvy  sides  of  the  valley,  and  at  last  all  bounding 
together  joyfully  in  the  open  plain.  Before  and  after  them  the 
grey  shaggy  dogs  walk,  sternly  and  gravely  watching  the  motions 
of  their  playful  charge.  The  shepherds  come  last  with  their 
crooks  and  their  wallets,  some  playing  the  reed  and  the  pipe. 
You  hear  the  cows  bellowing  after  their  young  ones,  or  stridmg 
towards  them  to  protect  them  from  the  nightly  attempts  of  the 
wicked  wolf.  The  birds  are  hushed  to  rest ;  the  lark  alone,  the 
earliest  and  latest  of  the  feathered  tribe,  is  seen  fluttering  a^out 
the  fields,  picking  the  strayed  grains,  and  singing  its  customed 
lay.  Bot  deeper  far,  and  loftier,  the  nightingale  tunes  its  song, 
which,  mellowed  by  distance,  resounds  over  the  valley,  knd  imparts 
an  indescribable  softness  to  the  heart  of  the  listener.  The  shep- 
herd Dametas,  meantime  seated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  by  the 
side  of  his  beloved,  gazes  wistfully  at  the  vaUey  and  mountains, 
and  distant  plains,  which  are  vaguely  seen  through  the  misty  twi- 
light; ofteit  tnrning  to  glance  at  his  Phillis,  his  heart  full  of  the 
hallowed  feelings  of  the  hour,  he  vents  them  in  the  following  song, 
accordant  to  the  congenial  harmony  of  surronnding  nature. 


IM 
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*'  THE  SONG  OF  SPRING,* 

(a  SICILIAN  ANACREONTIC.) 
1. 

Hail !  scenes  of  still  repose  and  smiling  green. 

The  soft  asylum  of  all  tender  hearts, 

Wbere  sweetly  blended  all  the  charms  are  seep 

Which  Nature  from  her  boundless  stores  imparts ; 

Her  grace  to  hills  and  verdant  vales  she  gave. 

And  to  the  mufm*ring  rills  the  meads  that  lave ; 

And  in  her  kind  and  genial  wishes  strove. 

To  form  a  world  of  bliss,  an  atmosphere  of  love. 


*  **  Sti  ulensH,  sU  virdun, 
Sti  muntagni,  sti  vallati 
V  ha  crUte  la  natuni 
Pri  li  cori  innaniarati. 

Lu  SDSQrra  di  li  franni, 
Di  la  sciuioi  lo  lamentu, 
L*  aria,  1'  ecu  chi  rispunnit 
Tuttu  spira  sentimentii. 

Ddi  farfalla  acctissi  vaga ; 
Lu  niuggitu  di  ii  tori ; 
L'  iDnocen2a,  chi  vi  appaga, 
Totti  parranu  a  lu  con. 

Stn  fri^hctttt  insinuanti 
Cbiudi  un  groppu  di  piaciri 
Accariaaa  r  alma  aniauti  ; 
E  ci  arroba  li  suspiri. 

Cck  V  armusza  li  soi  porti 
A  pri  tutti  a  lu  diieitu ; 
Sulu  e  indignn  di  sta  sortl 
Cui  non  cbiudi  amori  iu  pettu> 

Sula  i  reu,  cui  po  suardari 
Dura,  €  imiDobii?  sta  scena  ; 
Ma  lu  stissu  nun  amari 
£'  delittu  inaemi;  t  pena. 

Donna  bella  sensa  amari, 
£'  aa  ma  fatta  in  cira ; 
Sensa  Te»i,  sensa  oduri, 
Chi  nun  veggeta  ne  apini. 

Tn  nun  parri  o  Don  niia  ? 
Stn  silensio,  nil  spaventa; 
£*  possibili,  ch'  in  tia 
Qoaichi  a£Fettu  nun  si  senta  ? 
•         a         •         • 


Sti  toi  langnidi  pupiddi 
Ml  convmcinu  abbastaosa 
Chi  r  amori  parra  in  iddi 
Chi  c'c  focurin  abbandania. 


Diittmi :  funi  la  panra 

A  lu  curi  to  tie  vera 

Un  affeltu  di  natura  ? 

Un  amuri  finu  e  vera. 
E  1*  amuri  un  puru  raggin, 

Chi  lu  Celu  fa  scappari. 

£  ch*  avviva  pri  viaggio 

Soli,  luna,  terra,  e  ntfari. 
Idda  dana  a  li  snspiri 

La  ducissa  chiu  eaqoisita ; 

Ed  aspergi  di  piaciri 

Li  miserii  di  la  vita. 
Mogghia  I'  aria,  e  a  s6  dtspetio 

Lu  Pastori  a  li  eaponni 

Strinct  a  se  r  amaia  oggettu ; 

E'  si  scorda  di  1'  affanni. 
Quann  unitu  a  lu  liuni 

Febbu  tuttn  ticca  edaidi 

La  Pasturi  ntra  un  nacchiimi 

jPaici  r  alma  cu  li  aguardi. 

•  •  •  • 

Quannu  provi  la  ducissa 
Di  doi  cori  aroanti  ioiati 
Chmncirai  1'  tnsiphliasa 
Di  li  tempi  ffk  passati. 

E  tti  pianti,  sti  sciiMiiidi 
Chi  pri  tin  su  stati  muti 
A  lu  cori  ognuno  d'  iddi 
Ti  dirril:  joma  e  saluti* 

Ch*  a  lu  focu  dtp  affettl 
Ogn'  irvuaia  chiacchiaria 
Un  comaereia  di  dlletti 
S'  aprira  ntra  d'  iddi  e  tia. 

Godi  o  Don  e  fk  gudifi 
Stu  momentu  che  t^  e  data 
Nun  e  nostra  1*  aweniri 
£  plrduto  lu  passatb." 
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2. 
The  tender  sfigbs'of  lovem  <eclio6t<  iadj 
The  brilliant  butterfly  its  wings  displays. 
The  wann  wish  wafted  by  the  wand*ring  wind. 
Returns  responsive  in  soft  am*rous  lays  ; 
The  lowing  herds,  the  feathered  tribes  on  trees, 
Sweetly  re-ranrmur  to  the  breathing  breece  ^ 
Love  reigns  around,  and  at  its  thrilling  call, 
The  bUss-inspiring  wish  pervades  the  breasts  of  all. 

3. 
The  soul  tumultuous  yields  to  mighty  Love, 
And  feels  the  attraction  of  the  genial  hour  -, 
The  tender  whispers  breathe  along  the  grove. 
And  own  the  sway  of  a  resistless  power. 
Unblest  is  he  who  spurns  what  Love  bestows, 
(That  sweet  composer  of  all  human  woes,) 
Nor  fiercer  pangs  can  guilt  remorseless  find. 
Than  callousness  of  heart  and  gloominess  of  mind. 

4. 
A  maiden  fair  that  never  love's  fire  knows. 
Nor  feels  the  gentle  tumults  of  the  heart. 
Is  like  a  lifeless,  painted,  waxen  rose. 
That  ne'er  does  bloom,  or  balmy  scent  impart ; 
Its  leaves  expand  not,  nor  its  charms  unfold. 
Thus  art  thou,  PhiUis,  listless,  mute  and  cold  -, 
Feels  not  thy  breast  love's  sweet  and  hurried  throes, 
Nor  melts  thy  soul  in  flames,  or  sinks  in  thrilling  woes  } 

5. 
Bnt  the  dear  glance  of  those  deluding  eyes 
Betrays  the  silent  secret  of  thy  breast. 
The  warmth  within  the  vivid  ray  supplies. 
And  in  the  tender  look  Love  stands  confest ; 
Perhaps  the  name  alone  awakes  thy  fears. 
And  woimds  thy  chaste  and  unpolluted  eaFSj— 
Bat  lawful  Love  unfolds  resistless  charms 
When  pure  affection's  flame  congenial  bosoms  warms. 

6. 
From  Heaven  descending  Love  itself  first  came 
Escaping  from  the  blissful  skies  above  : 
Its  charms  its  great  original  proclaim, 
(For  Heaven's  first  powV,  like  that  of  earth,  is  Love,) 
In  its  brijght  course  it  kindled  Sun  and  Moon, 
And  earth  and  ocean  felt  the  blissful  boon  ; — 
A  secret  joy  Itirks  in  the  sigh  sincere. 
And  conscious  rapture  in  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 
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7. 
Wben  clouds  o'ercast  tht  sky  and  tempests  lower^ 
And  frighted  ttortals  dire  destruction  wait, 
llie  weary  shepherd  seeks  his  lonely  bow'r, 
.    .      To  meet  the  hosom  of  his  loving  mate. 

The  tempest's  howl  he  spurns — the  burning  ray 
That  blasts  and  withers  on  the  scorching  day 
Assails  him  not :  to  the  deep  glen  he  steals 
Nor  any  flame  or  heat  but  that  of  Hymen  feels. 

8. 
.  When  once  the  blissful  sense  of  mutual  love, 
.  Shall  reign  triumphant  in  thy  bosom's  throne, 
No  longer  will  thy  wavVing  fancies  rove. 
Nor  any  other  lord  save  Love  will  own  : 
The  past  is  gone  \  for  that  'tis  vain  to  weep. 
The  present  moment  prompts  us  joys  to  reap ; 
The  lengthening  shade,  the  rose's  transient  bloom, 
The  flight  of  time  betray, — and  our  eventful  doom. 

9. 
As  blissful  Love  its  genial  ray  expands^ 
Relenting  natore  feels  its  soveveign  sway, 
The  herbs  and  flow'rs  that  overspread  the  laads. 
The  teeming  flelds  and  smiling  meads  look  gay — 
Then,  PhiUis  dear,  with  nature  sympathli^    . 
Let  Love  inspire  thy  breast  and  melt  thine  eyes ; 
The  present  hour  enjoy,  as  that  alone 
BeloQgs  tp  thee  and  me;  the  past  is  dead  and  gone." 

The  third  eclogue  is  a  maritime  one,  or  pescatoria^  as  tbe 
Italians  name  it.  This  species  of  composition  was  cultivated  in 
the  l6th  century  in  Italy,  by  Count  San  Martino  and  Bernardino 
Rota.  Afterwards  Ongaro  wrote  his  Alceo,  a  maritime  fable  or 
drama,  on  the  plan  of  Tasso'a  Amintat  which  was  performed 
with  much  solemnity  at  Nettuno  on  the  Roman  coaat.  But  the 
inveotion  of  the  musical  drama  superseded  both  pastoral  and 
maritime  plays.  Among  the  lyric  poets  who  siuag  of  the  fisher- 
men's occupations  and  loves,  were  Bernardo  Katto,  Cavalier 
Marino,  Ptterno,  and  Martob.  The  compositions  of  the  latter 
were  collected  in  a  volume,  called  Le  Piscatorie.  Andrea  Calmo 
also  wrote  some  Rime  Piscatorie  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  which 
were  published  in  1553. 

Meli  has  happily  adapted  the  hmguage  of  the  fishermen  of  his 
native  country,  combining  it  with  the  grace  of  his  verse,  without 
injuring  the  natural  simplicity  of  the  dialogue.  In  Sicily,  a  noble 
island,  hemmed  in  by  a  long  line  of  delightful  coasts  and  rich  in 
a  variety  of  maritime  sQeneiy,  the  avocations  of  fishermen  upon  a 
blue  tideless  ses,  seem  to  partake  of  the  roBMRtic  spirit  that  still 


lioviurs  rauod  that  favourite  region.  M^li  introduces  a  gnmpe  of 
iUhiog  girls  chuttering  and  joking*  ^nd  telling  of  theix  k>fea,  in  the 
absence  of  their  parents.  .  Their  very  names  Pidda»  LidUa,  and 
Ridda  sound  congenial  to  their  condition.  The  beginning  of  the 
dialogue  affords  a  specimen  of  that  striking  cadence  for  wbich  the 
poetry  of  the  Italian  dialects,  and  especially  of  the  southern  oaMa* 
IS  remarkable. 

"  Mentri  lu  Gnuri  h  a  Mari  cu  la  Varca 

E  la  mia  Gnura  Mk  rammari  'ncrocca 

lamu  a  gbiucari  ntra  la  rina  e  I'arca  ?** 
To  which  invitation  to  go  and  romp  on  the  sands,  Lidda  pm* 
dishly  replies^  that  she  is  afraid  of  meeting  some  rude  swain. 

"  leu  vegnu  ddo€U  chiui  ?     E  cbi  su  locca  ? 

I>doc^  mentr  'eu  sidia,  mi  *ntisi  diri : 

*  fieata  cbidda  rina  chi  ti  tocca.'  ** 
Ridda  also  •  tdls  a  story  of  having  seen  a  fisherman  concealed 
behind  the  rocks,  who  addressed  her  in  an  amorous  song,  which 
frightened  her  out  of  her  senses,  but  Pidda,  who  is  the  eldest  of 
the  three,  loses  patience  at  this  affected  simplicity,  and  exclaims — 

''  £h  via  . . .  muzzka  cc4  stu  jiditeddu  ; 

E  vaja  franca,  ca  ni  canuscema 

Avenm  tatti.lu 'Nnamurateddui'* 
litterally :  "  Come,  poor  innocents,  bite  my  little  finger;  but  lei 
that  pass,  we  know  each  other,  and  that  each  of  us  has  her  sweet* 
heart." 

Lidda  at  last  casts  off  her  shyness  and  sings  the  following  pretty 
*tty:-* 

Qaanno  a  Culicchia  jea  vogghiu  parrari  '*  When  I  wish  to  speak  to  my  sweetheart, 

€a  spissu  spissu  mi  veni  lu  sfilu;  which  vccars  pretty  often,  1  seat  myself 

A  la  ftiiestra  mi  noettu  a  filari;  at  the  window  to  spin,  and  when  he  is 

Qoann*  idda  passa  poi  riimpu  lu  filu ;  pissing  underneath  I  manage  to  hretk  ihm 

QadJ  lurfosu;  ed  eu  roeUu  a  grid«rl:  thread;  the  spindle  falls,  and  I  cry-V)nt 

Gnuri  pri  carita  proitimilu ;  dolefMlly,  ufa  friend,  bf  so  kind  M  fa  pkl^ 

Jddoj  lu  piggiiia ;  mi  metti  a  euardavi;  it  op  for  me,  he  does  so,  and  looks. at. loe, 

en  mi  nni  vaju  soppllu  suppilu.  when  I  feel  out  of  myself  for  joy/' 

The  singing  and  the.  confession  are  interrupted  by  the  i^ah 
voi^e  of  Inidda'a  mouther,  aAnouncing  tb?  re|iirn  4>f  thfi  fishfinnen, 
^l^  tbe  frolicKsome  trio  dispersea. 

In  Idyl  YIL  we  have  the  sombre  hut  m^^ificent  elegy  of 
Pokmuni,  m  poem  complete  of  its  kind.  Polemuni  is  the  image 
ef  man  persecuted  by  fate,  forsaken  by  bis  fellow-creatures,  an 
outcast  of  nature,  dejected  s^nd  despairing — ^be  is  one  of  thc)se 
awful  exceptions  to  the  benignant  system  of  compensations  .?a 
wisely  supported  by  Providence.  The  victim  is  here  rc^prei^ented 
as  seated   on  a  lonely  cliff  overhanging  t];ie  deep  waves'  that 
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have  corroded  its  base  and  have  hollowed  caves^  into  which  the 
surge  roars  in  dark  eddies.  The  halcyon  has  bulk  ks  nest  on  the 
bare  and  steep  side,  and  its  cry  is  heard  afar  over  the  foaming 
billows.  Polemnni  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  fisherman,  who  had 
hifnaelf  followed  successfully  the  same  vocation,  and  had  at  one 
ihne  a  tight  boat  and  stores  of  nets  and  tackle ;  on  shore  he  was 
the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  the  idol  of  the  lasses  of  that  coast. 
Misfortune  came ;  a  storm  swamped  his  boat,  his  love  proved 
faithless,  he  was  forsaken  and  slighted  by  all.  But  Polemuni — 
and  this  we  look  upon  as  the  moral  of  the  tale — Polemuni  bad  a 
vice,  an  original  sin,  the  oldest  on  record  in  the  history  of  man — 
pride»  the  vanity  of  knowledge.  W^are  told  that  he  was  versed  in 
the  science  of  the  stars ;  he  could  read  in  their  aspect,  he  could 
tell  when  they  looked  threatening  and  when  propitious:  he  had 
learned  all  this  at  an  early  age  on  a  solitary  shore  from  Proteus, 
who  taught  him  to  read  in  the  fatal  book  of  destiny.  But  what 
avails  him  now  his  great  learning  ? — it  could  not  avert  his  fate,  it 
could  not  ensure  the  fidelity  of  his  friends,  it  only  now  embitters 
his  misfortunes.  Behold  him  with  his  poor  reed  in  hand,  pre* 
tending  to  follow  his  wonted  occupation,  whilst  he  is  venting  his 
anguish  in  song. 

"  I  find  myself  alone  in  this  wide  world,  I  know  not  how  nor  where - 
fcfe,  forlorn  and  forsaken  by  all ;  no  one  seems  to  remember  my  name, 
nor  to  care  about  me. 

*'  What  boots  it  that  this  earth  is  spacious  and  magnificent,  while  my 
only  estate  is  this  cliff,  buffeted  by  the  winds  and  waves. 

*'  Thou^  O  cliff !  art  my  only  home :  thou,  O  fishing-rod !  feedest 
me :  I  have  no  other  support :  you  are  my  only  friends. 

''  Here,  on  this  solitary  spot  the  dawn  finds  me  $  here  the  night  dew 
meets  me  still  -,  here,  rooted  as  it  were  to  this  rock,  I  am  like  a  soul 
doomed  to  do  penance  to  all  eternity. 

**  At  times  I  fancy  the  halcyon  lingers  as  if  listening  piteously  to  my 
eomplaints,  whilst  hovering  above  the  foaming  surge. 

"  A  lizard,  my  inoffensive  neighbour,  peeps  with  its  head  out  of  a 
fissure  in  the  rock,  and  gazes  at  me  in  wistful  mood,  as  if  wanting  words 
to  address  me. 

"  Through  the  silenco  of  the  night  the  caves  bek)w  resound  with  hol- 
low moans,  and  the  voice  of  the  deep  is  only  interrupted  by  the  plaicli^ 
kys  of  the  distant  nightingale. 

"  Meanwhile  I  loiter  here,  groping  about,  the  stars  my  only  iigbt )  I 
look  up  and  gaze  at  them  one  by  one,  seeking  for  the  dire  planet  tiiai 
influences  my  fate. 

"  And  wten  I  spy  its  dark-red  light,  looking  ominous  and  portentous, 
I  then  recognise  the  star  that  presided  at  ray  birth. 

*'  My  father  foretold  it  all,  and  he  shuddered  with  fear,  for  I  was  born 
during  an  eclipse,  and  ihe  owFs  dismal  notes  announced  my  brrth. 
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"  If  evei^  itaw  a  glimpse  of  foituii^,  it  waft  only  for  an  instaDt,  ta 
aggravate  my  neatt  stti£sriiigs. 

"  Aly  father  left  me  a  smart  boat,  and  of  nets  an  ample  supply  j  I  had 
then  numberless  friends  who  called  me  by  the  name  ot  brother. 

"  When  1  returned,  from  my  fishing  course^  half  the  village  ofowded 
round  me ;  my  Chloris  looked  ever  joyful^  and  could  not  benr  to  be  away 
from  my  side. 

'  ''^  If  perchance  my  boat  was  a  few  moments  later  than  usual  in  reach* 
higXhk  sfaore^  I  saw  Chloris  perched  upon  the  most  advanced  crag  thai 
jutf^  rntothe  sea,  as  if  deprecating  the  winds  for  my  safety,  and  invoking 
to  *niy  aid  all  the  god^  of  the  deep. 

'^Bnt^alaa!  when  my  treacherous  destiny  changed,  in  «n  instant  I 
found  nysalf  nMed  of  my  boat,  my  nets,  my  nitstress,  and  my  friends. 

"  Whan  I  think  on  Ihat  fatal  night,  I  still  groan  with  horror,  and' shed 
tears  of  agony,  a  cold  sweat  overspreads  my  trembling  limbs.  A  pitiless 
storm  swaUowed  my  bark,  and  kit  me  bare  and  destitute  on  the  coast 

''  All  was  changed  in  an  instant,  misery  surrounds  me  now,  and 
the  most  brilliant  day  seems  to  me  like  a  deep  dark  night.** 

The  catastrophe  follows.  As  if  irritated  by  the  touching  voice 
of  PolemuDi's  complaints^  Fate  hurls  a  fresh  and  more  fearful 
storm  against  his  devoted  bead»  the  winds  are  let  loose  and  shake 
the  rock  on  which  be  sits,  the  hoarse  thunder  and  dismal  howling 
of  the  tempest  seem  to  sound  his  dirge,  when  the  waves  swell 
beyond  all  |[>ounds,  and  rising  in  one  mountain  billow,  overwhelm 
the  cliff,  and  sweeping  away  the  wretched  victim  in  their  receding 
ebb,  plunge  him  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  the  sea. 

Melius  Odes,  which  fill  up  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  are 
dii^y  amatory  or  anacreontic,  a  species  of  composition  tnore 
ambitious  in  style,  bnt  at  the  same  time  more  open  to  freedom  of 
sentiment  than  the  pastorals.  Meli  has  been  compared  to  Ana- 
creon,*  with  this  distinction,  that  the  Greek  poet,  though  lesa 
imi^native,  and  dwelling  chiefly  upon  corporeal  objects,  expresses 
file  most  trifling  things  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  grace,  whilst 
Meli  excels  more  in  the  beauty  of  his  thoughtSi  and  is  at  times 
careless  about  the  justness  of  their  expression.  This  very  asser* 
tion  corroborates  our  judgment  that  the  Sicilian  poet  is  less  sen- 
Mialy  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  voluptuousness  of  some  of  his 
imi^s,  there  is  in  his  poetry  a  redeeming  spirit  which  tends  to 
elevate  the  mind,  even  while  he  is  singing  the  triumphs  of  a  level- 
ling passioti.  We,  however,  even  with  reference  to  truth  and 
nature,  prefer  his  pastorals. 

Of  his  Odes,  some  of  which  are  exquisitely  finished,  we  have 
CftAj  space  to  notice  the  sixth,  Lu  Labru,  and  by  way  of  compa- 

*  Scina,  Pivspello  dalift  Storia  lettertiria  di  Sicilis  nel  Sccolo  XYIU.  Palermo :  1898. 
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mqn^^hw$ev\M%A  by  itft  side  ati  Italian  translation  by  Pt'ofes- 
sor  Rosini,  of  Pisa,  whose  novel  was  reviewed  in  our  last  number. 

'*  Dintmi,  dinimi,  Apuzza  nica  "  Biuiroii  dimmi,  Apetta  c«ra 

Unni  vai  cusn  mattino?  Ove  vai  si  di  mattino? 

Non  t'  e  dma  cb'  airuisitea  Ttttto  e  notte,  c  noa  rischiora 

Di  lu  monii  a  nui  vicim :  Anco  il  inonte  a  boI  vicino. 

Trema  ancora,  ancora  fuci  Trema  aocora,  ancor  lMiiicb<|{gife 

Ia  roggiada  ntra  U  prati  i  La  rugiada  in  grembo  ai  pnti : 

Dana  accura  nun  ti  arraci  Deh !  che  moUi  io  non  ti  veggta    * 

L'  all  d*  oru  dilicati !  D*oro  i  vauni  dclicati. 

t*  idoriddl  durmiggbiusi  I  fioretti  dormigltoai 

Ntra  li  virdi  sui  buttuni  Entro  i  verdi  lor  bottom 

Btiana  ancora'irrini  e  chioi  Stanno  ancor  totti  nascoii 

Co  li  tMti  a  pinnolani*  CoUe  teste  a  penioloni. 

lf«raIaMaf'affiitical  Bfftcbe  Yai  te  nonriicbiira? 

Ma  to  Toli  e  iai  caminu !  L*  ale  movi  e  fai  oamaiiiMrt 

Diinmi,  diniroi,  Apazza  nica.  Dimmi,  dimmi,  Apetla  cara 

-  '  Cnni  Yai  cussi  roattimi  ?  Ove  vai  si  di  mattino  ? 

Ceidit  reefi  ?    f!  slddo  i  chissu  Cerchi  il  mel  ?    Se  hai  Ul  desio 

Cbittdi  r  all, «  un  ti  atraccari ;  Cbiudi  I'de,  e  non  stancarti  : 

T\  lu*  nzigno  un  loco  fissu  Certo  un  loco  so  ben  io 

Unui  ai  sempri  cbi  sacari  :  Ave  avrai  da  saziarti. 

Ia  cunoaci  la  miu  omnri.  La  diletta  del  mio  core, 

Nici  mia  di  I*  oocbi  beddi  i  Nice  rata,  conosci  to  ? 

'Ntra  ddi  labbri  c'  e  un  sapari,  Ne'  sum  labbri  eU'  ba  on  sapare    . 

'Na  ducizza  chi  mai  speddi.  Un  tal  dolce,  cbe  non  piu ! 

*Ntfa  la  labbru  coturitti  Cntro  il  labbro  cojorito 

Di  la  earu  amato  btfm,  Dermto  caro  amato  Bene 

C'  e.  la  ndi  chiu  sqaiatu,  fivvi  il  roele  pia  sqaisito : 

Suca,  sucalu,  ca  veoi."  Suggi,  suggilo,  clie  vieuc." 

lliat  Meli  was  a  moral  and  religious  man»  although  his  muie 
sometimes  assumed  the  sportive  garb  of  the  Tejan,  we  have  abiiii- 
dant  proofs  even  in  these  volumes.  His  "  Inno  k  Dio/'  his  son- 
net '*  Fiducia  in  Dio/'  and  even  his  eclogues,  are  full  of  eipresr* 
sions  of  gratefulness  to  the  Author  of  AII9  and  of  admiratioa  for 
His  works.  Meli  shared  the  proverbial  lot  of  ^oets;  be  was- 
pooF,  though  not  indigent.  The  late  King  Ferdinand  gnmlad' 
him»  however,  a  sukiII  pension,  for  which  the  poet  expressed  faia 
gratitude  in  respectful  but  not  adulatory  terms.  > 

Meli  wrote  a  mock-heroic  poem  under  the  tkle  of  "  Don: 
Quixote/'  in  twelve  cantos.  It  is  a  sort  of  imitation  in  verse  «£ 
that  celebrated  novel.  It  abounds  with  beauties  of  detail,  although 
the  ludicrous  prevails  tbrougbout«  and  is  often  carried  to  tbt  fa#*i 
cical.  He  also  wrote  a  volume  of  fables.  His  works  weie  coin 
lected  and  published  at  Palermo,  under  his  own  revision*  in  \%\M 
in  seven  vohimesw  The  poet,  died  aot  long  after,  oi:  an  advadoed 
age.  Since  that  time  other  editions  have  been  made ;  and  PttH. 
fessor  Rosini  of  Pisa  has  translated  into  Italian  some  of-  Meli'4 
finest  lyric  and  pastoral  pieces,  which,  however,  lose  considerably 
bv'the  transfusion. 
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Abt.^  VII. — Relation  (Tun  Voyage  dans  la  Marmatiqtte,  fa  Cyt(^ 
natque,  et  let  Oasis  (TAudjelah  et  de  Maradeh ;  accompdgnie 
de  Cartes  Giographiques  et  Topographiquesg  et  de  Planches 
reprisentant  les  Monumens  de  ces  Contrees.  Par  M.  J.  R. 
Pacho.  Ouvrage  public  sous  les  Auspices  de  S.  E.  le  Minis* 
tre  de  I'lnl^rieur.  Dedi6  au  Roi.  Texte  in  4to^  avec  Adas  de 
Punches  infoiio.     Paris.     1827-29. 

Although  the  year  1827  appears  upon  the  title-page  of-  this 
volume  as  the  date  of  publication,  the  fourth  and  concluding  /tV 
raison  has  but  recently  appeared — we  regfet  to  find — as  a  posthu- 
mous sequel  to  the  work*  The  interest  of  M.  PacHo's  narrative 
b  considerably  lessened,  to  the  English  reader,  by  the  account  of 
the  Cyrenaica  contained  in  Captain  Beechey's  narrative.  Thitf 
circumstance  detracts  nothings  however,  from  the  merits  of  his 
performance ;  and  as  he  reached  Cyrene  by  a  different  route,  and 
explored  several  parts  of  the  region  to  which  the  English  traveller 
did  not  penetrate,  our  abstracts  of  his  narrative  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  our  readers.  But  the  circumstances  which  led  to  bis 
enterprise  must  first  be  explained ;  and  with  these  we  shall  con- 
nect •  brief  notice  of  his  life,  extracted  from  the  memoir  prefixed 
to  the  present  volume. 

In  the  year  1824,  the  Paris  Geographical  Society  offered  a  pre- 
mium of  3000  francs  to  the  traveller  who  should  furnish  the  best 
account  of  the  Cyrenaica ;  a  tract  of  country  highly  interesting 
frooi  the  historical  recollections,  connected  with  it,  and  reported 
to  be  rich  in  the  monuments  of  ancient  art.  Hitherto,  the  attemot 
to  explore  this  region  had  been  constantly  baiBed.  About  the 
year  1760,  a  French  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Granger  penetrated 
to  <Dyreiie  mider  the  dangerous  and  eqnivoeal  protection  of  *n 
chief^m  of  banditti,  and  he  succeeded  in  copying  »  great  number 
of  inscriptions;  but  his  papers  never  reached  Europe.  The 
vague  and  imperfect  notices  relating  to  this  country  furnished  by 
Paul  Lucas  and  Bruce,  served  only  to  excite  curiosity.  The  nar- 
rative of  Dr.  Delia  Cella,  who  accompanied  the  army  of  the 
Pssha  of  Tripoli  in  an  expedition  against  the  Arabs  of  Barca  in 
18179  conuDUBicated  some  acceptable  and  interesting  information 
wkh -regard  to  the  coast  of  the  Peatapolis ;  but  he  bad  no  oppor- 
tunity df  pushing  his  researches  far  into  the  interior.  In  I819» « 
jotttney  to  Cyrene  was  accomplished  by  the  Apostolic  prefect  nt 
Tripoli,  Futher  Pacifico;  but  of  its  results  we  knowiiflilhing.  \u 
Che  following  year,  Lieutenant-General  MimitoAi,  in  the  Prussian 
service,  accompanied  by  Drs.Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,attcmptctl 
to  reach  Cyrene  from  Alexandria ;  but  the  general  had  oiily 
reached  the  foot  of  the  Catahathmus  Minor,  when  he  was  induced 
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to  abandon  the  enterprise^  and  three  of  his  companions  who 
resolved  to  proceed,  were  stopped  at  the  ridge  of  hills  which 
divides  the  territories  of  Tripok  and  Egypt.  In  1822,  Captain 
Beechey  and  his  brother  were  employed  by  the  Admiralty  to  sur- 
vey the  northern  coast  of  Africa  from  Tripoli  eastward  as  far  a$ 
Pema,  and  their  researches  among  the  rums  of  Cyrene  formed 
the  crowning  labour  of  the  expedition.  M.  Pacho,  however^  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  the  English  travelier, 
tin.  he  received  the  information  at  Cyrene  itself.  He  was  in 
Erypt  when  he  learned,  through  our  late  Consul-General,  Mr. 
SMt,  that  the  Geographical  Society  had  issued  the  programme 
abov^  mentioned,  which  decided  him  upon  attempting  the  enter- 
prise that  had  long  occupied  his  imagination.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  1825,  he  presented  himself  at  Paris  as  a  claimant  for  the 
offered  prize.  After  due  investigation,  on  the  report  of  the  late 
estimable  and  learned  M.  Make  Brun,  it  was  adjudged  to  him ; 
and  this  honourable  reward  had  been  preceded  by  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  which  had  respect  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  archaeological  portion  of  his  labours.'  The  publi-' 
cation  of  his  Travels  was  immediately  decided  upon,  and  permis-^ 
sion  was  obtained  to  dedicate  them  to  the  King.  But  M.  Pachor 
appears  to  have  anticipated  more  solid  rewards ;  and  wounded 
pride  or  disappointed  ambition  induced  a  state  of  mind  which  at 
length  verged  on  insanity,  and  he  perished  the  victim  of  his  mor- 
bid feelings,  havin|^  just  lived  to  pen  the  last  lines  of  the  present 
work.  The  following  particulars  of  his  previous  history  are  fur- 
nished by  his  friend,  M.  Larenaudi^re. 

"John  Raymond  Pacho  was  bom  at  Nice  in  Jasnary,  1794.  His 
Either  was  a  rich  merchant,  much  respected^  whose  ancestors  were  of 
Swiss  origin*  Left  an  orphan  when  only  eight  years  old — an  age  at. 
which  the  care  of  a  mother  and  the  vigilant  teoriesness  of  a  father  are  so 
much  needed — ^he  was  placed  in  the  CoUeee  of  Toumon,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ard^cfae.  There^  bis  taste  for  drawing  aud  botany  was  all  at 
once  developed,  and  was  rivalled  only  by  his  love  of  poetry  -,  predilections 
which'  ill  accoided  with  the  dry  study  of  law,  to  which  be  was  destined* 
Before  the  course  of  his  stiidies  at  Aix  was  completed,  be,  in  1814, 
abuidoned  them,  to  return  to  his  native  place,  where  he  received  the 
portion  of  property  that  fell  to  him  as  an  inheritance.  Master  of  a  for^ 
taoe  consisting  wholly  of  personal  property,  at  that  time  of  life  whan 
little  solicitude  is  felt  for  the  future,  and  the  necessity  ior  saiving  is  tlw 
last  thing  ever  thought  of>  M.Paoho  travelled  into  Itoly>  and  spent  sonse 
time  at  Turin.  This  tour  enriched  only  his  mind,  increased  onlv  hia 
information,  and  augmented  only  his  enthusiasm  fur  the  fine  arts  and  the 
monnnsents  of  antiquity.  His  fortune  suffered  from  it ;  and  in  July, 
1817,  he  came  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  repairing  it.  He  flattered  himself 
that,  by  the  profession  of  painting,  he  might  acquire  a  competence ;  and 
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he  li$d  made  some  lofty  atlempts  in  this  line,  wh^n  be  received  an  invi- 
tatioo  from  his  brother,  a  mercbaDt  at  Alexandria,  to  join  him  there. 
He  repaired  thither  under  all  the  illusions  of  hope,  but  these  were 
speedily  dissipated ;  and,  after  remaining  there  a  year  to  no  purpose,  he 
returned  to  Paris  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  pencil.  The  trifling 
remuneration  he  obtained  for  a  ftxf  portraits,  together  with  the  still 
stoAHer  sumis  he  received  for  some  contrtbutiotis  to  the  journals,  were  far 
fi^ftw  beftig  adequate  to  his  support.  He  began  to  be  anxious  respecting 
hiftevTC!  pn>9pects,  when  his  brother  invited  bkn  to  repair  a  second . 
ti«ete<£gy|lt.  He  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  12th  of  February,  182& 
Ditftigdba  first,  months  of  bis  residence,  he  employed  himself  ia  taking 
s](9^bes  of  «ome  of  the  monuments  in  that  great  city  and  its  environs. 
He  submitted  his  performances  to  M.  Jumel,  then  director  of  one  of  the 
pdsha's  cotton  manufactories,  who  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  the  funds 
necessary  for  exploring  Lower  Egypt.  He  traversed  that  country  from 
the  month  of  December,  1822,  till  April,  1823,  when  M.  Jumel,  having 
fallen  into  disgrace,  was  deprived  of  the  means  of  supporting  this  scien- 
tifie  enterprise.  His  death,  which  occurred  shortly  af^rwanis,  blighted 
flll*M.  Pacho's  hopes,  compelling  him  to  confine  to  his  portfolio  a  great 
mmber  of  drawings,  more  or  less  curions,  of  ancient  sites  and  roonn* 
mcnta  and  objects  of  natural  history.  Possessed  of  this  unproductive 
wealthy  be  pined  without  oocnpation  or  patronage  in  the  city  of  Cairo, 
tUL  his  health  began  to  give  way  under  the  anxieties  arising  from  inac- 
tion^  so  painful  to  individuals  of  ardent  temperament ;  the  decline  of  his 
pliysical  vigour  brought  on  despondency ;  and  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
sinking  under  it,  when  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  protector  and 
friend  in  M.  Celestin  Guyenet,  of  the  Canton  of  Neufchatel,  the  founder 
anft* director  of  the  viceroy's  calico  manufactory.  On  M.  Pacho's  repre- 
senting toblffl  his  precarious  situation,  he  became  warmly  interested  in 
his  exploratory  projects  ;  and  from  this  merchant,  the  ft-iend  of  science, 
M.  Pacho  obtained  the  funds  requisite  for  prosecuting  his  researches,  and 
for  undertaking  a  visit  to  the  five  Oases.  Setting  out  from  Cairo  on  the 
17tfa  of  November,  be  visited  successively  Fayoum,  the  Oasis  of  Siwab, 
£1  Arasbieb,  and  Faredghah.  He  regretted  that  circumstances  did  not 
aHow  of  his  exploring  three  isolated  villages  four  days  N.  W.  of  Fared- 
ghah, which  were  described  to  him  as  containing  numerous  ruins  of 
ancient  edifices.  From  Faredghah  he  returned  to  Siwah,  the  Oasis  of 
Fayouni,  and  the  temple  of  Keroum ;  thence  he  turned  his  steps  towards 
Beni  Hassan  and  Siout,  and  repaired  to  Beni-Ali,  where  he  remained 
thirteen  days,  in  order  to  obtain  from  Hamed  Bey,  the  Kiahya  of  Cairo, 
some  Arabs  as  guides.  With  them  he  visited  the  Valley  of  Ruins,  the 
Oasis  of  El  Kujeh,  Gainah,  Boolak,  Dakakim,  Berys,  and  their  environs. 
ReMeing  his  steps,  be  then  turned  to  the  westward,  and  penetrated  to 
tleOasis  of  Dbakel,  passing  through  Ain  Amour,  Ballat  (or  Ballata), 
aM  Theniida  (Tenida?)  ;  he  explored  Wady  El  Gharb,  which  containa 
nine  villaget,  and  the  Babr-bila-ma,  (or  waterless  river,)  which  traverses 
the  Oasis.  He  then  took  a  northern  route,  which  led  him  throogli 
Farafrah  to  Siout,  whence  he  returned  to  Cairo  in  the  course  of  Aagntt, 
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During  his  first  jouraey  to  the  Oasis  of  Annnon,  oar  Traveller 
had  frequently  heard  the  Welled-Ali  Arabs  speak  of  Jebel  Akfadar^ 
the  modern  name  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis ;  and  their  descrip- 
tions of  its  verdant  hills,  springs  of  pure  water,  and  marvellous 
ruins,  bad  powerfully  inflamed  his  imaginationi  exciting  a  strong 
desire  to  explore  that  ancient  site.  He  imparted  this  project  to 
Mr.  Salt,  who,  while  he  concealed  from  our  traveller  none  of  the 
perils  of  the  excursion,  put  into  his  hands  the  proposal  issued  by 
the  Paris  Society.  M.  Pacho's  resolution  was  soon  formed;  biit 
a  formidable  obstacle  remained  to  be  got  over.  He  was  without 
money,  and  bis  first  applications  for  the  requisite  assistance  were 
unsuccessful.  His  anxiety  became  extreme,  when  M.  Guyenet 
again  stood  his  friend,  and  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  his  journey 
with  a  disinterestedness  which,  as  M.  Larenaudi^re  remarks,  finds 
more  admirers  than  imitators.  He  was  accompanied  in  this  enter- 
prise by  M.  Miiller,  a  young  orientalist,  whose  acquaintance  with 
Arabic  had  already  been  of  great  service  to  him  in  the  Oases,  and 
would  be  still  more  needful  in  Cyienaica.  Having  obtained  letter* 
of  recommendation  from  Mohammed  Ali,  addressed  to  the  Paahft 
of  Tripoli,  as  well  as  from  the  Consuls-General  of  Fraace  and 
England,  they  left  Alexandria  on  the  Sd  of  November,  and  anived 
at  JDema  in  safety.  Thence  they  explored  the  region  of  the  Pe»> 
tapolis  in  all  directions ;  and,  after  visitiug  the  Oases  of  Maradeh 
and  Aujela,  returned  to  Cairo  by  the  Ammonian  Oasis  and  the 
Valley  of  Natrqn.  They  reached  the  Egypthin  capital  on  the  17th 
of  July,  18^5.  M.  Pacho  arrived  in  Paris,  to  lay  before  the 
G^ograpbioal  Society  the  fruits  of  his  researches,  iu  the  Novem^ 
ber  foUowing.  The  sequel  must  be  given  in  the  words  of  M. 
Larenaudi^Fe.  f 

''  From  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Paris  to  that  of  his  death,  M.  Pacho 
applied  himself  unreinittiogly  to  the  preparation  of  his  Travels  for  die 
press.  Living  in  profound  retirement,  he  devoted  the  whole  day,  and 
IVequently  the  hours  of  night,  to  the  work  which  be  looked  to  as  bli 
inirest  title  to  the  approbation  of  the  learned  world.  This  constant  Iphf- 
sion.  of  mind,  together  with  his  complete  isolation  from  society,  and  the 
absence  of  every  object  that  might  divert  his  thoughts,  rapidly  induced  a 
state  of  misanthropic  feeling,  which  was  fatally  aggravated  by  the  oon- 
stant  pressure  of  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  a  literary  life  and  a  pre- 
carious situation.  The  same  M.  Guyenet  who  bad  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  his  travels,  continued  to  aSbrd  htm  his  pecuniary  assistance  at  Paris, 
Too  proud  to  solicit  at  the  hand  of  power  those  favours  which  he  deemed 
himself  entitled  to  as  a  rights  M.  Pacho  became  indignant  at  not  having 
bis  application  anticipated.  Perhaps  rewards,  which  would  not  have 
been  favours,  might  have  had  a  liappy  effect  upon  his  character,  and  have 
subdued  bis  dark  melancholy.  This  soon  gained  upon  him  to  that  deplo- 
rable degree,  that  he  was  led  to  suspect  the  fidelity  and  attachmeiiC  nf 
his  friends,  and  to  withdraw  himself  within  a  daily  contracting  circled  It 
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Ofenpread  with  gloom  the  prOBpecta  of  futarity,  whicb  would  have  pre^ 
leDted  no  source  of  diiquietiide  to  a  person  of  different  character.  Hid 
he  entered  opon  that  future,  be  would  have  seen  that  he  stood  in  9tt6 
of  no  one  to  ensure"  hk  succeu.  In  the  midst^  however,  of  his  laborlotis 
occupations,  his  health  began  to  give  way,  and  the  stimulants  to  which 
be  had  recourse  revived  his  energies  for  the  moment,  only,  to  plunge  him 
into  a  state  of  ^eater  exhaustion.  Agitating  thoughts  of  death  at  length 
b^an  to  haunt  his  mind.  The  writer  of  these  lines  bad  sometimes  the 
happiness  of  calming  for  a  short  season  his  troubled  spirit  5  but  the  im- 
pression of  such  consolations  soon  wore  off,  and  despondency  would  seize 
afresh  upon  its  victim.  Under  this  fearful  struggle  reason  gave  way. 
M.  Pacho  ceased  to  live,  or  rather  ceased  to  suffer,  on  the  26th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1829,  at  the  age  of  thirty- five  years  and  three  days.*' 

The  sad  tale  19  here  told  with  all  the  delicacy  of  friendship,  and 
we  have  no  wish  further  to  lift  the  veil, 

''  Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode." 
It  is  sofficfently  apparent,  that,  while  possessed  of  physical  ener- 
gies that  rendered  him  equal  to  all  the  fatigues,  privations,  and 
dangers  which  be  bad -to  encounter  in  traversing  itnknowtf  and 
desert  regions,  thia  enterprising  traveller  was  unarmed  with  those 
pnodples  which  are  the  only  source  of  moral  strength,  as  well  as 
the  sole  means  of  self-government.  The  men  of  the  desert  bad 
famished  him,  we  are  told,  with  the  model  of  the  independent 
character  which  he  aspired  to  maintain ;  and  smitten  with  the 
wild  virtues  of  the  wandering  Arab,  he  displayed  too  much  of  the 
rame  untameable  spirit,  which  led  him  to  resent  the  restraints 
and  customary  forms  of  civilized  society.  He  had  been  buoyed 
^  tfarougholit  his  exertions  by  a  fervid  enthusiasm,^  and  the  ebb 
tide  of  his  feelings  left  him  stranded  in  helpless  dejection.  And 
thosy  after  weathering  the  storm,  he  went  down  m  port  .  The 
death  of  poor  Clapperton  in  the  midst  of  the  friendly  Fellatabs^ 
•V  etwQ  that  of  the  more  unfortunate  Major  Laing,  who  fell  be- 
Btatb  tbe  dastardly  band  of  an  assassin,  strikes  us  with  less  mB<- 
laiMhoiy  than  the  unhappy  and  premature  termination  of  M. 
PSbgIio's  ardent  career,  amid  the  glitter  and  gaiety  oT  the  5or>disa/if 
•  ^lAtal  of  the  civilized  world.** 

That  portion  of  the  present  work  which  is,  in  some  respeds, 
die  least  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  is  valuable  on  account 
of  ita  making  us  acquainted  with  a  part  of  the  coast  to  which 
CaptaiD  Beechey's  survey  did  not  extend,  and  a  region  scarcely 
known  to  modem  geography,  tbe  ancient  Marmarica.  This  tract,. 

*fa  ffwakingof  hu  own  ardmms  career  as  atraveffer,  M.Psriio  met  th«M  exprenionif 
-^^  ertle  csCTttra  dansJMuelk,  lattntt  aaaa  ccsae  oDntra  las  firtipMS  et  tea  «oiiffnlioeaft 
<m  ivccMBb«nat  bientftt*  «  T  00  n'  ktnt  aooteou  ptar  i*  imt^inatim,  et  al  1*  imai^tiMi 
K  P^tait  eUc-iD(aic^  par  ramoor  ]Hir  et  d^sint^ress^  de  la  verity." 

o  2 
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ex^teoding  from  Alexandria  to  the  Gulf  of  BooiIkIi  is  150  leagues 
10  length  from  east  to  west.  The  northern  part  consists  of  a  strip 
of  arable  soil  lying  along  the  coast,  and  not  reaching  inland  further 
than  from  ten  to  fifteen  leagues.  In  proceeding  southward  towarda 
the  AmmonianOasis,  nothmg  is  to  be  met  with  but  an  arid  desert, 
spotted  here  and  there  with  patches  of  a  saline  soil.  The  tract  of 
arable  land  is  divided  into  a  series  of  plains,  by  the  hills  which  cross 
it:  these  gradually  rise  in  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  coast, 
and  sometimes  give  birth  to  torrents  which,  in  winter,  find  thtit 
way  to  the  sea.  From  Abousir  to  the  Smaller  Akabah,  the  shore 
is  in  general  bordered  by  a  dike  of  whitish  sands,  which  runs 
out  very  far  under  the  waters,  occasioning  shallows  dangerous  16 
vessels.  This  sandy  dike  is  sometimes  interrupted  and  replaced 
by  the  rocky  prolongations  and  spurs  of  the  hills.  To  the  west 
of  the  Sma^er  Akabah,  the  coast  presents  a  greater  inequality  of 
surface,  sometimes  terminating  in  steep  rocks  against  which  the 
waves  of  the  sea  dash  themselves.  In  this  part  of  the  shore,  me»e 
especially,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  numerous  creeks  or  coves, 
which  have  served  in  remote  times  as  natural  ports,  or  have  af- 
forded shelter  to  vessels ;  but  the  sands  with  which  they  are  now 
blocked  up,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  have  rendered 
tbem,  for  the  most  part,  useless ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  rocky  parts 
of  the  coast  that  any  vestiges  of  their  ancient  form  have  been  pre- 
served. 

"  The  soil  of  Marmarica  bears  throughout,'*  (says  M.  Pacbo,)  '*  the 
traces  of  having  undergone  great  physical  changes,  as  its  actual  state 
of  devastation  presents  the  picture  of  human  revolutions.  Marine  shells, 
incrusted  in  the  rock,  madrepores  scattered  on  the  hills,  basaltic  and 
granitic  fragments  rolled  down  upon  the  secondary  rocks,  and  a  disor- 
derly assemblage  of  minerals  of  various  descriptions,  form  the  general 
appearance  which  this  country  exhibits.  Painful  is  the  impression  whleb 
it  makes  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveller.  The  continued  nakedness  df 
the  soil  renders  him  the  more  sensible  of  the  annihilation  of  the  towas 
and  the  disappearance  of  their  inhabitants.  He  sees  nothing  befcme  him 
but  grey  plains  and  arid  bills :  he  proceeds,  and  still  the  scene  wears  the 
same  aspect  -,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  picture,  destitute  alike  of  life 
and  colour,  the  presence  of  man  is  faintly  indicated  to  him  by  the  distant 
bleating  of  flocks  and  the  dark  spots  of  the  Arab  tents.'* 

The  geological  structure  varies  as  little  as  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  region.  In  the  Mareotic  valley,  freestone  is  more  freqtient 
than  the  calcareous  formation  ;  but,  on  approaching  the  Akabah* 
el-Soloom,  or  Greater  Akabah,  the  latter  predominates,  and  fre- 
quently becomes  testaceous,  or  is  mixed  with  the  freestone. 
Beds  of  quartz  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  found  in  a  few  of  the 
ravines.   Jn  the  tract  of  higher  land  between  the  Greater  Akabah 
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and  the  Gulf  of  Bomba,  masses  of  freestone  are,  as  it  were, 
grafted  upon  the  calcareous  rock,  and  sometimes  the  two  ^ides 
of  a  valley  present  hills  of  a  different  formation.  The  soil,  chiefly 
argillaceous,  is  by  no  means  ill  adapted  to  cultivation,  llie  most 
fertile  spots  are  the  low  places  which  longest  retain  the  waters  left 
by  the  rains,  and  the  table-land  on  the  summit  of  the  hills,  the 
elevation  of  which  secures  them  against  the  encroachment  of  the 
sands.  Wherever  the  rocky  barrier,  or  the  spurs  which  proceed 
from  it,  running  from  east  to  west,  leave  an  opening,  or  afford  a 
passage  by  their  diminished  height,  the  sands  driven  by  the  south- 
erly winds,  join  on  to  the  arable  lands,  and  sometimes  extend 
their  encroachnaents  to  the  very  shore. 

The  scanty  vegetation  which  covers  the  soil  of  Marmarica, 
consists  chiefly  of  different  species  of  salt-wort,  growing  along 
the  sea-shore  and  near  the  salt- lakes :  among  these  is  constantly 
sefD  the  salsola  vemticulata,  which  rises  into  a  shrub.  A  ligne- 
ous species  of  artetnisia,  called  sheahf  extends  from  the  Smaller 
Akabiah  to  the  Syrtic  Gulf,  following  the  southern  part  of  the 
arable  land.  The  scilla  maritima  is  found  throughout  the  same 
tract,  but  only  in  the  most  fertile  parts,  between  the  shore  and 
the  boundary  of  the  arable  land.  The  plains  are  generally  thick 
«et  with  its  long  upright  spikes,  which,  when  dry,  serve  the  inha- 
bitants for  fuel,  and  while  green,  afford  relief  to  the  eye,  by  the 
white  flowers  growing  in  a  terminal  cluster.  In  the  same  parts 
is  found  a  species  of  rubia.  After  the  early  rains,  foliaceous 
fichens  and  other  cryptogamia  (roccella  and  lungwort)  cover  the 
soil  in  profusion  ;  the  climate  of  Marmarica  approaching,  in  this 
respect,  to  that  of  Europe,  and  being  entirely  distinguished  from 
that  of  Egypt.  In  the  hollows  of  the  plains,  the  bottoms  of  the 
valleys,  and  even  in  the  sandy  places,  numerous  species  of  gra- 
Qiina  are  found,  with  some  of  the  tribes  of  syngenesia  and  other 
fiiaiiiies,  which  are  particularized  by  M.  Pacho,  but  none  very 
remarkable.  As  to  trees,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  palm*trees 
at  Boun^Adjoubah  and  Berek  Marsah,  any  that  are  to  be  found 
iti  this  country,  far  from  interrupting  for  a  moment  the  bareness 
of  its  aspect,  actually  elude  observation.  "  In  fact,"  says  M* 
Pacho,  "  the  alluvial  lands,  which  contain  the  ruined  cisterns 
and  the  quarries,  afford  room  for  the  growth  of  some  wild  fig- 
trees  (Jicus  earica)  and  carob-trees ;  but  these  trees,  the  tops  of 
whtcb  scarcely  rise  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  have  the  appearance 
<of  being  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  till  you  are  very 
near  them,  are  undistinguishable  from  the  surrounding  vegetation.^ 
'  The  zoology  of  Marmarica  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of 
animals.  The  hare  is  most  frequently  to  be  met  with,  and*  is 
iHHited  by  the  Arab  with  the  soulouk^VL  species  of  greyhound. 
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force.    But,  wherever  the  desert  has  engroncb^  uppo  the.tefri<- 
tory  of  productive  industry,  man  has  been  the  real  author  of  tbe 
devastation.     War,  tyranny,  and  crime  have  opened  the  way  for 
the  tremendous  operation  of  that  physical  agency  which  has  per^ 
petuated  tbe  desolation.    In  many  places  in  the  Oases,  ruias  ami 
monuments  are  seen  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  ocean. 
One  reason  of  this  is,  says  ]V1 .  Pacho,  that  "  the  Chriatians,  an4 
after  them  the  Arabs,  have  been  led  by  tbe  spirit  of  their,  rali^n 
to  establish  their  dwellings  at  a  distance  from  those  of  tbe>aQeMHii 
inhabitants.    The  latter  being  thus  abandoned,  the  trees^  Mrith 
which  they  were  surrounded,  have  perished  for  want  of  Qaae\,0ad 
this  rampart  being  destroyed,  the  desert  has  advanced.*'    We  veij 
ranch  question,  however,  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  fertile 
plantations  by  either  Christians  or  Arabs;  and  the  stuni|is..«f 
burned  palm-trees  and  vine-stocks  in  some  places  tell  a  diSereol 
tale.    Under  a  feeble  and  oppressive  gov^maenty  the  cultivator 
has  been  compelled  to  retire  before  the  inroads  of  tbe  sons.of  4ht 
desert;  and  the  canals  of  irrigation  which  onc^  converted. even 
the  sands  into  fertile  soil,  have,  through  neglect*  become  closed 
and  choked  up.    The  springs  that  once  fed  them,  having  ceased 
to  flow,  become  brackish,  and  the  vegetation  withers*    The  soil 
laid  bare  to  the  action  of  a  Libyan  si^n,  is  rapidly  pnlveriaed;  ihe 
atniosphere  becomes  drier,  and  evaporation  more  rapid ;.lbe  wild 
animals,  which  had  retired  before  the  domestic  flocks  and  herds, 
can  no  longer  find  sustenance  in  their  ancient  domain,  where.once 
an  indigenous  vegetation  formed  their  natural  food.    The  char 
meter  of  the  winds  of  heaven  become  changed  by  the  altered 
nature  of  the  soil  they  blow  over,  and  come  laden  with  the  fiery 
particles  swept  from  the  quartz  or  sandstone  rocks,  which  afe 
being  ground  to  powder  by  their  fiery  action.     Mingled  wilk 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  this  fatal  deposite  might,  by  irrigaUoA^ 
be  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture ;  but,  swl-- 
fered  to  accumulate,  the  sands  extend  like  an  inundation,  till  eveoey 
thing  living  disappears,  except  the  ant,  the  lizard,  the  scorpion, 
and  the  beetle,  which  claim  the  desert  as  their  own.* 

The  modern  inhabitants  of  Marmarica  are  entirely  BedoiMttk 
The  region  between  Alexandria  and  the  Greater  Akabab,is  occn^ 
pied  exclusively  by  those  of  the  great  tribe  of  Welled  Ali,  who 
are  divided  into  four  branches  or  clans,  subdivided  into  famiUea^ 
The  plateau  of  Zarab,  on  the  summit  of  Jebel  Akabah,  is  divided 
between  the  Welled  Ali  and  the  Harabi  (or  warriors),  to  wJmmh 
the  remainder  of  Marmarica  belongs.     Some  Maraboot  faniiliM 

•  That  tho  Hedjas,  tlie  desrrt  in  which  Mecca  stands,  has  undergone  a  similar 
physical  rcTolation.  is  far  from  improbable.  It  seeins  dUlicolt  otherwise  to  aceottit 
for  the  original  choice  of  the  site— See  Modtni  TratMr;  A  R Asia,  p,  tW. 
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ate  ^wtribiltcd  among  all  these  tribes.  The  total  population  of 
Marmafrica,  M.  Pacho  estimates  at  not  more  than  38|(X)0,  souls, 
of  whom  half  may  be  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  4000  possess 
hoiaes.  This  estimate,  however,  requires  explanation,  since  t^e 
pvOpoFtion  of  male  adults  to  the  total  population  is  made  to 
differ  widely  from  ev^ry  usual  calculation.  If  ig^OOO  armed  men 
Wa<coiTect  estimate,  the  number  of  souls  can  scarcely  be  under 
'100/KX).  '  But  of  wandering  hordes,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
mii|iota6oo  approaching  to  correctness. 

Fr^tnlhe  plain  of  the  Egyptian  delta  to  the  Cyrenean  ptateau, 
AMre  is  a  succession  of  ascents,  the  table-lands  forming  vast  ter- 
ftees  6ne  above  the  other.  Dresieh,  a  ruined  town  not  far  from 
the  s^a,  is  the  limit  of  the  district  of  Mariout  (Mareotis).  The 
tvavcHer  then  enters  upon  that  of  Jebel  Kourmah.  At  seven 
hours  from  that  place  is  Maktaerai,  where  are  remains  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  Troglodytic  village.  More  than  two 
httndreri  chambers  have  been  rudely  excavated  in  the  freestone 
•oek,*ett£h  with  its  separate  door*way ;  and  there  is  no  appearance 
wkclever  of  ^eir  having  been  designed  for  sepulchral  purposes. 
Half  an  hour  fiirther,  on  an  eminence,  are  the  ruins  of  one  of 
those  square  forts  enclosmg  a  well,  which  are  found  throughout 
Ihe  Syrtis  and  the  district  of  Barca,  forming,  apparently,  a  chain 
of  fortified  posts  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  against  the 
barbarians,  and  for  keeping  open  the  communication  between 
Egypt  and  Africa.  Both  Appiau  and  Diodonis  mention  the 
practice  of  erecting  these  pyrgoi,  near  or  over  the  watering  places. 
Seven  hours  further  is  another  similar  walled  enclosure  crowning 
a  height,  called  Kassar  Jammemeh.  Two  hours  to  the  north  are 
several  welts  and  foundations,  not  far  from  the  promontory  now 
ealied  El  Haif,  where  M.  Pacho  would  place  the  ancient  Peris. 
About  twelve  hours  to  the  westward,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the 
Akabeh  el  Soughaidr,  or  Smaller  Descent,  the  Catahatlmms 
Minor  of  Ptolemy,  forming  the  first  step  of  the  vast  staircase. 
This  range  of  hills,  running  from  south  to  north,  rises  about  500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  Ras  El  Kaqais, 
die  Mermdta  Extrema  of  Ptolemy.  Beyond  this  is  another  chain 
of  heights,  called  Mendar  el  Medah,  running  N.N.W.  and 
S.  S.  £.;  and  forming  the  valley  of  Wady  Thaoun,  in  which  are 
■evenri  aneient  sites.  A  remarkable  square  monument  on  an 
enineiice,  ealied  Kassaba  Zarghah  el  Gbublieh,  M.  Pacho  pro- 
oottnees  to  be  undoubtedly  a  mausoleum  of  the  Ptolemaic  era ; 
and  at  Kassaba  Zarghah  el  Baharieh,  two  hours  further  north- 
ward, is  another  monument  of  more  elegant  proportions,  and, 
probably,  later  architecture.  Near  it  are  ancient  foundations,  and 
a  sepulchral  grotto  containing  arched  niches  ;  and  a  little  to  the 
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east  is  the  nrntXl  port  of  Mahtdeb,  which  ovr  TraireHer  woahl 
identiff  with  the  ancieat  Gjsis  or  Zjgis.  Six  hours  to  the  N.  W. 
i«  a  port  which  presents  a  very  advantageous  maritime  position. 
Upon  the  sandy  shore,  and  covered  with  a  bed  of  aiga,  are  the 
faint  traces  of  an  ancient  town,  the  ancient  Parato/rium.  M. 
Pacbo  states,  however,  that  it  is  no  longer  known  under  the  name 
of  Baretoun,  but  is  called  Berek-Marsah.  It  was  formerly> 
made,  by  the  Welled  Ali,  the  periodical  entrepAt  of  their  com* 
merce;  but,  in  1819^  Mahommed  Ali  succeeded  in  inducing 
them  to  desert  it  for  Damanbour  and  Alexandria;  and  since  then, 
the  winds  of  the  desert  have  covered  with  sand  what  remained  -of 
coltivated  land  and  the  few  habitations  still  standing. 

Three  hours  and  a  half  from  Berek  Marsah,  is  the  fertile 
lalley  of  Boun  Ajoubah,  where  M.  Pacho  fixes  the  site  of  Apisy 
the  ancient  frontier  town  of  Egypt,  as  this  valley  still,  accordiiig 
to  sooM,  serves  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  territories 
of  Egypt  and  Tripoli.  Some  groves  of  the  6g-trce,  mingled  with 
die  date-f  aim,  which  here  reappears,  give  to  this  valley  a  pic-* 
twresque  appearance,  highly  refreshing  to  the  eye  after  iraTersivigf 
the  bare  and  dreary  desert.  There  are  ten  wells  of  sweet  water, 
near  which  are  remains  of  a  Saracen  edifice,  and  some  more  im« 
cient  vestiges.  According  to  the  ancient  geographers,  howeveri 
the  boundary  of  Egypt  ih  the  Greater  Descent,  now  called 
Akabah  el  Kebir,  or  el  Soloum,  the  latter  appellation  being  taken 
from  a  spacioas  port  of  that  name,  which  M.  Pacho  supposes  to 
be  the  JPanormns  of  Ptolemy.  The  canton  of  Jebel  Akabah 
forms,  in  fact,  he  says,  an  independent  territory,  separating  the 
two  pashaiik^;  and,  on  this  account,  the  greater  part  of  the  fn« 
habitants  have,  from  tiffie  imihemorial,  been  fugitives  of  different 
tribes,  who  have  here  sought  impunity  for  their  crimes,  and  whose 
lawless  character  has  rendered  this  pass  the  dread  of  all  travetters. 
The  Talley  which  runs  along  the  mountain,  is  an  hour  in  breadth. 
As  the  waters  which  flow  dovi'n  the  declivity  in  winter,  give  birth 
to  a  luxuriant  "vegetat ion,  it  is  covered  at  all  seasons  with  mi* 
OMfous  Arab  encampments.   The  pass  itself  is  thus  described  :^^ 

"  It  took  us  an  hour  to  asceod  the' Akabah  el  Soloum,  by  a  path  formed 
fiom  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  bordered,  great  part  of  the  way,  by 
immense  rocks,  the  joUing  angles  of  which  have  sometimes  been  re* 
Bwved  by  the  chisel,  where  they  obstructed  the  passage.  This  numntajii 
rises  in  undalations  of  progressive  height  <  or  sometimes  preseoSs  afeeq;» 
sides  which  the  camel  cliinbs  with  difficulty.  ,  The  rock  is  .geneiaUyi^ 
compact  and  testaceous  limestone.  Masses  oiF  freestone  are  found  ii^su- 
latea  upon  the  calcareous  formation,  or  the  latter  is  blended  with  ,t^e 
former.  Shrubs  covered  the  spots  of  earth,  and  filled  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks ',  and  I  here  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  this  journey,  clumps  of  the 
mastlck-trce  and  furze. 
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/'  Tht  momitidn  of  Aktbiii  unmir^d  Ip  me  aboiU  300  feet  kigli.    it 

ri^es  immediately  from  the  sea-shore,  whence  it  ruDS  in  a  S.SX.  direcr 
tioD  to  join  the  heights. which  border  on  the  Ammonian  Oasis.  On  the 
summit  is  a  table-land,  extending  a  distance  of  thirteen  hours  from  S.E. 
to  N.W.  Although  the  soil  difrers  little,  as  regards  the  vegetation  and 
colour,  from  that  of  the  Smaller  Akabah,  the  lands  are  more  fertile  and 
more*  genendly  culfivated.  Hence  the  name  of  Zarah  (flcM)  gi^n  td 
tiie  plateau  by  the  Arabs.  Iti*  trayersf  ng  it,  we  frequently  passed  bylarg^ 
eacampments  of  ahephenlt." 

The  Qortbern  declivity  of  the  Akabah  is  a  gentle  deacont  of -not 
more  than  ten  minutes  to  the  valley  of  Daphoeh,  which  i5  4ivided 
from  the  coast  by  a  range  of  low  hiUa»  running  in  a  direction  pa* 
rallel  with  the  mouutaina,  and  terminating  eastward  in  Ras  el 
Mellab^  the  ancient  Ardanaxes.  In  this  valley,  moi^e  especiaUyf 
the  traces  of  ancient,  cultivation  are  numerous  in  the  canals  of 
jixigatiott  which  traverse  jt,  and  wind  along  the  sides  of  the  hills 
in  all  directions.  At  the  end  of  nine  hours,  the. valley  opens  intf^ 
a  {daiuy  the  mountain  of  Akabah  on  the  left  running  westward  t^ 
jom  (he.C^renean  plateau,  while  the  hill  on  the  right  loses  itself 
m  undulations  towards  the  north*  A  road  cut  in  the  rock,,  leadf 
over  this  broken  country  to  the  pretty  port  of  Toubrook,  whiob 
la  sheltered  by  the  rocky  coast  from  all .  winds,  except  the  e^sl. 
Here  are  ruins  of  a  Saracen  town,  apparently  founded  op  mof^ 
ancient  vestiges;  the  site,  probably,  of  Antipyrgus..  JProm  the 
heights  of  Toubrouk,  the  route  (descends  into  the  spacious  valley 
of  Wady  el  Sedd,  extending  to  the  Gulf  of  Bomba*  Here,  opr 
posite  the  site,  of  an  ancient  town,  indicated  by  nui^erous  handr 
UMQe  foundations,  are  a  great  number  of  catacombs  expavj^ted  in. 
the  southern  side  of  the  hill  (Mons  Bombaa),  pnd  remarkably 
as  being  decidedly  in  the  Grseco-Egyptian  style*  Synesius,  in^ 
nassage  cited  by  M»  Pacho,  apparently  alludes  to  thf^e  ca^esi^- 
Mount  Bombsea  as  resembling  the  hyvogea  of  the  Egyptians,..  , 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Wa<^  is  a  fine  spring,  called 
Aiii  el  Gazal  (Gazelle's  Fountain),  forming  a  rivulet. which  falls 
into  a  little  bay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bomtoan  Gulf.  The  water 
of  the  spring,  however,  is  sulphurous  and  brackish,  and  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  in  rough  weather,  mingling,  witli  it,  render.it 
not  drinkable.  The  eastern  end  of  the  little  bay  is  bordered 
with  oaarshes,  which  are  inhabited  during  sumaaer  by  a  prodin 
gMNu  multitude  of  frogs,  whence  the  port  derived  its  ancient 
name  of  Batrackus.  At  six  hours  from  Ain  el  Gaxal,  the  travel- 
ler reaches  Wady  Temmimeh,  running  N.E.  between  the  heights 
of  Jebel  Toubrouk  and  the  mountain  of  Cyrene,  and  discharging 
its  waters  into  the  gulf.  This  valley  M.  Pacho  considers  as  the 
ancient  AdiriB,  and  its  torrent  as  undoubtedly  the  Paliurus  of 
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Ptotemy ;  at  its  mouth  must  consequently  be  placed  the  site  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  which  once  disputed  with  Port  Menelaus 
the  honour  of  being  the  chief  place  of  a  third  Lybian  nome. 
Here  he  fixes  the  doubtful  limits  of  the  ancient  Marmarica. 

We  have  been  more  particular  in  our  abstract  of  this  part  of 
our  author's  narrative,  because,  as  already  intimated,  it  relates  to 
almost  new  ground.  We  must  more  briefly  despatch  the  reniaitt«* 
der  of  his  journey.  Immediately  after  passing  a  lagoon  formed  by 
the  gulf,  the  traveller  begins  to  asbend  the  lower  terraces  of  the 
Cyrenean  plateau.  A  few  thinly  scattered  olive-trees,  and  some 
shrubs  foreign  to  Marmarica,  are  the  first  perceptible  indications 
of  a  change  in  the  soil.  The  vegetation  increases  in  vigour  as  he 
ascends ;  and  on  reaching  the  summit  after  a  four  hours*  march, 
an  entirely  new  scene  presents  itself.  ''The  earth,  uniformly 
yellow  or  sandy  in  the  more  western  cantons,  is,  in  these  parts, 
of  an  ochrish-red.  Rivulets  gush  forth  on  every  side,  nourishing 
a  beautiful  vegetation,  which  pierces  the  mossy  rocks,  clothes  the 
hills,  extends  in  rich  downs,  or  developes  itself  in  forests  of  dari 
juniper,  green  thuya,  and  pale  olive-trees.'*  The  modern  name 
of  the  Cyrenaica,  Jf6e/  Akhdar  (the  Green  Mountain),  expres* 
sively  indicates  its  rich  and  smiling  aspect. 
•  Crossing  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  mountain,  our  Tra- 
veller descended  to  the  port  of  Dema,  the  modem  capital  of  the 
district  of  Barca,  where  he  w*as  compelled  to  halt  for  twenty 
days,  till  leave  was  obtained  from  the  governor  of  Ben*Ghazi  to 
'explore  the  tract  between  Dema  and  Grennah,  the  modem  name 
*of  Cyrene.  He  then  proceeded  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  Penta- 
^olts  and  the  adjacent  valleys.  It  is  not  till  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  his  work,  that  we  reach  Cyrene  itself;  but,  to  compensate  for 
this  delay,  between  seventy  and  eighty  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
subject.  M.  Pacho  appears  to  have  made  the  best  use  of  his  time^ 
ana  he  describes  some  remarkable  monuments  which  Captain 
Beechey  seems  to  have  overlooked ;  in  particular,  a  very  large 
*vpo^eimi,'pictures<juely  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  only  grove 
that'll  found  in  the  plateau,  and  some  v^ry  large  and  deep  grottos 
about  half-way  between  Cyrene  and  Apollonia,  wMchlie  ^uff- 
poses  to  have  served,  in  ancient  times,  as  magazines  or  baztirs. 
Of  the  fountain  of  Apollo  and  its  subterraneous  conduit,  so  inter- 
^estingly  described  by  Mr.  Beechey,  M.  Pacho  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account,  in  some  respects  hardly  reconcilable  with  the 
story  of  the  English  Traveller.  The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered 
by  those  who  have  read  his  work,  explored  the  excavated  channel 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  till  he  was  at  length  compelled  tb 
creep  upon  his  hands  and  knees  through  the  water;  and  at 
the  end  of  forty  feet  further,  he  found  the  channel  terminate  in  a 
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small;  aperture  .scarcely  a  fogt  in  diajDeter,  M.  Pucho  passed 
this  ne plus  utir^,  and  crawibg  along  through  \he  water,, reached 
a  very  wde  but  low  grotto,,  hung  with  stalactites.  He  attemptjed 
to  penetrate  still  further  by  crawling  through  the  rocky  bowels  of 
the  fpountains;  but  at  length  he/  was  enveloped,  iu  darkness,  and 
tbe  water  gushing  out  in  all  directions,^ — appearing  at  once  to 
8pi;ing  MP  from  the  earth,  and  to  fall  from  a  thousand  crevices  in 
t&S' crystallized  ceiling, — rose  to  his  neck,  and  rendered  it  '^  imposr 
aihle,  with  the  incumbrance  of  a  human  formy.to  push  any  further 
Us.  aquatic  recomais^tice.**  M.  Pacho  does  not  ^eem  to  havt 
noticed  the  Greek  and  Roman  autographs  seen  by  Captaio 
Beecbey ;  bi^ t,  on  one  side  of  the  channel,  he  observed^  to  his 
(^psternation  at  first,  the  distinct  prints  left  by  the  paw^  of 
ciQfenas  and  some  smaller  animals,  '^  the  real  .  magicians  aqd 
spectres  of  the  cave/'  He  was,  however,  emboldened  to  proceed, 
by  observing  that  these  foot-prints  were  covered  with  a  slight 
^^1^  of  alluvial  earth,  whence  he  inferred,  that  the  cbapnel  is 
j^uf^ted  ^y  the  wild  animals  only  in  the  dry  reason,  the  volume 
of  water  being  sufficient,  in  winter,  to  cover  the  pathway  in  mpat 
places.  In  Que  part,  a  subterraneous  torrent  fell  with  a  lovtd 
noise  through  a  hollow  chasm  into  an  abyss  which  seemed  to.go 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain;  and  M.  Pacho  conjectures, 
that  it  may  find  an  outlet  in  a  cavern  situated  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  necropolis,  from  which  a  rivulet  issues. 

Among  other  remains  of  ancient  edifices  not  specifically  no* 
ticed  by  Mr.  Beecbey,  our  Traveller  particularizes  those  of  a  batb 
built  of  brick,  of  which  some  parts  of  the  vaulted  work  arp  ptiU 
left;,  several  castles  or  forts ;  and  two  small  excavated  .teipples 
of  the  Roman  period,  with  Christian  e^mblems :  whajt  .the  .em- 
blems ace>  we  are  not  informed.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
excavations  at  Petra  has  in  like  manner  been  made  ^  serve  as  a 
Christian  church  ;  but  such  ecclesiastical  monuments  cannot  be 
referred  to  a  high  antiquity,  or  to  the  pur^r  a^eb  of  the  churph^ 
^1  the  buildings  at  Cyrene  of  which  any  traces  remain,  as  well  aa 
a  large  proportion  of  the  mausolea,  M.  Pacho  refers  decidediy 
lo  the  Konian  period.  Cyrene  is  stated  to  have  been  in  fact  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  on  account  of  an  insurrection,  and  to 
have  been  subsequently  rebuilt.  If  the  temples  were  spared,  they 
would  require  to  be  repaired;  and  M.  Pacho  says  that  some  qi 
these  structures  were  evidently  raised  upon  the. ruins  pf  more 
ancient  edifices. 

Aa  *^  Historical  Introduction,"  prefixed  to  the  author's  .f^arra- 
tiwy  contains  a  sketch  of  the  annals  of  Cyrene,  which  ascend  ,as 
high  fis  the  thirty-seventh  Olympiad.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle,  this 
Greek,  colony  was  an  indepenaent  repuiblic;  wdit^coi^tiqued  to 
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h»  y»ei'ufd  by  its  own  laws  till  the  deduction  oF  Egypt  by  fh^ 
MaieedoniMiff.  The  Qaeen  of  Amasis,  the  piitron  of  Pythagoras 
and  the  friend  of  Solon,  was  a  native  of  Cyrene.  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  it  formed  a  dependent  viceroyalty,  till  it  was  made  over 
as  a  separate  kiugdom  by  Ptoiemy  Physcon  to  his  illegitimate 
son  Apion.  The  Cyrenean  monarch  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to 
the  Romans ;  and  it  was  at  length  reduced,  B.  C.  76^  to  the  cca^ 
(Ntien  of  a  Roman  province. 

Numbers  of  Jews  had*8^svetcfd  in  ttMe'Cyrenaiea  long  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  a  Jewish  colony  having  been  planted  there  by 
Ptdlemy  Soter.  Cyrenean  Jews  were  present  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost;  some  of  them  took  part  with  their  Alexandrian 
brethren  in  disputing  against  the  Proto-martyr;  and  Christian 
Jews  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  Beeingfrom  the  persecution  of  their 
intolerant  brethren,  were  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  to  the 
Christians  at  Antioch.  The  Jews  of  Cyrenaica  were,  however, 
chiefly  confined  to  the  city  of  Berenice,  where  they  formed  a 
polkical  body,  governed  by  archons.  Cyrene  itself  bad  probably 
ah^ady  begun  to  decKne,  as  the  maritime  cities  rose  in  wealth 
and  importance.  Under  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  the 
niosv  frightful  disorders  were  oecaskmed  by  the  turbulent  iti^nW 
rections  of  the  Jews,  and*  the  province  became  almost*  depbpfi-^ 
hrteA,  till  the  latter  emperOr-coKnMzed  it 'afresh:  Fn  the  fifth  cen-i 
tury,  however,  uitder  Tbeodositis  the  yMnger,  Cyrene  itself  "hati 
been  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruin,  probably  by  the  invasions  of  the 
barbarians  of  Libya,  and  its  weakir  and*  honours  were  tranirferred 
to4fae  episcopal  city  of  Ptolemaia.  The  finar  extirpation  of  the 
estonies  of  the  Pfentapoli^  tiates  from  the  destructive  invasion  cff 
K'hosroo  Purveez^,  about'A.  D.  6\6. '  Having  Overrun  Syria  adtf^ 
E^pf,  the  Persiav  conqueror  advanced  as  Ar  westward  as  the 
nelghlNynritfOod  of -^IVipoli,  and  returned  in  triumph  through  the 
swids  of  the  Lfbyitn  desert.  The  Saracens  completed'  the  woii: 
of  the  Persians;  andfdr  sevencenturies,  thilr  once  populous  reclon' 
baa 'been*  test  lo  civilization,  to  commerce,  and  even  to  get^m^ 
phieaMhioMedge.  For  three  parts  of*  the  year,  Cyrene  itf  un- 
tennnted,  except  by  hyenas  and  jackals ;  and  during  the  fourth,  the 

GsCorel'  Bedouins,  eoo  indolent  to  slscend  the -higher  range  of 
to,  pilch  their  tents  chiefly  on  the  low  ground  to  die  southward 
of  the  summit,  once  crowned  with  the  polite  and  voluptuous 
■letropolis,  **  the  city  of  the  golden  throne.*^'  But,  remaHcs 
M.  Pacho, ''  if  the  labours  of  man  have  been  annihilated,  nature 
remans  the  same. 

'''Le  solell  o'ecfaire  pliis  que  le  deu3  ^e' Fantique  cite :  les  |rfuies 
bieUfaisantes  ne  tombent  plus'qu^  sur  des  deserts  :  mais  ce  soleil  ^mailte 
cneofc'  des  piaiucs  tuujuuis  vettes^  ces  pnnes  %oohdeifr  des  'chaibps 
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loi|J0Uis  fertikd ;  les  fosftis  soDt  loujours  ombreiiMSj  k»  bocaget  Umjmm 

ri40^»  et  les  xxtynes.ei  lef  lauriers  croissant  6»m  left  valloQs  toiiMiBrifii 
'  sans  amaDt&  pour  les  cueillir,  sans  heros  pour  les  recevoir.  Cette  fpiv-, 
tame,  qui  y\i  elever  autour  d*elle  les  murs  de  Cyrene^  jaillit  encore  dana 
toiite  sa  force,  elle  coule  encore  dans  toute  sa  fraicbeur }  et  son  onde 
senle  inteVromprait  le  calme  de  ces  solitudes,  si  la  voix  rauque  des  pdtres, 
otf  le  bftlement  des  tronpeanx  errants  parmi  les  niines^  ne  se  confondaient 
pwfois  a?ee  son  mnnnare/' 


■  P'l  .n  P' 


AftT.  Viri. — i .  Berichtigungen  und  Zusaize  zum  ersten  Bandi 
derzweite-r  Auflagevon  B.  G.  W\eh\xWsK6mi$cherGeschichte. 
^Aus  den  Ergangzungen  der  Sten  Aujlage  mit  Bewilligung  des 
Verfassers  zusammengestellt,  (Corrections,  and  Additions  to 
(he  First  Volume  of  the  Second  £dition  of  Niebuhr*s  Roman 
History.  From  the  Supplement  to  the  Third  Edition,  pub- 
lished with  the  Author*s  permission.)     Berlin.    1828.     8vb.,    \ 

2i  Einhituns  in  Rom's  alte  Ge^hichte,  (lotroductiofi  to  th«^ 
Ancient  History  of  Rome,)  von  Dr.  R.  I^.  Bluo^  Qva% 
ierlinr    1828. 

Tak demand £»ra thiral editioB  of  tbe fif»t voltune of  N4abufar^tf 
HM|an  History,  widiis. ao abarla  peiiori  after  tke  appaaraoce  of 
tbaJast,:  while  an  innpieauoa  of  but  a  tbouMaad  copies  of  die  tmib 
e^taom  in  131 1 -Id  was  for  .years  eiomly  and  painfully -makiog  ica 
ws^y,tgom  the  shelves  of  the  publisber  to  the  library  of  the  student^ 
18  a.pnM»f,  Bot  merely  of  the  superior  merit  of  the  enlar^d  and 
improved  worJ^  but  of  the  awakened  and  active  taste  for  hietoricek 
anik  liplilical  in^iry  now  ao  prevalent  oo  the  oontanent.  'At -thai 
peiiod  Europe  ^ soaned  b^Dealh  the  heavy  yoke  ofi  the  Gallio 
deapot;  §loom  everywhere  overaast  the  proaped;  it  seemedtof 
oa  meail  to  searcktbe.records  .ef  the  pest,  for  4he  doomo€*theipiwi 
sent  generation  vras^xed,  and  pi^teent  submissieii^tordve  cemmanda 
o£  Napoleon^  or  incorporation  in  his  huge  and  ea6ryda9r.exland« 
11^  empire».was>to  be  the  lot  of  all.  The  physicai  snieneea»and 
tbe.arta>  whick embellish  esfteraal  life  and  chensh  national  vanity 
aione  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor;  hiatory  is  4mH  ^ 

geioiia  to.despojtism«.and  those  who.seekadespot'acounlenanea/ 
or  would  avoid,  his  snspicion,.  must  shun  its  periiona  patfas^ 
Need  we  then  vwonder  tnaft,  independent  of  ita  difficulty^  Nie^ 
bukr's  work  found  in  lai^batfew  renders?  .   ^ 

Xhe  war  whick  shivered  the  colossus  of  empire  which  Napo-» 
ken  had  been  raising,  next  succeeded ;  almost  every  one  io.Geat 
nHMy  was  then  called  on  to  be  an  actor ;  speculation  and  inquirjF 
weroL  for  a  season  abandoned ;  the  present  engrossed  the  thoughta 
•f  ali»  the  past  was/or  tha  time,  neglected. « .ItsegHtPad. 
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years  for  the  seai  which  had  been  raised  and  agkaled^  to  subside 
and  regain  its  wonted  calmness.  But  how  different  is  the  hco 
it  now  presents  from  that  which  it  exhibited  before  the  storm ! 
Then  it  was  the  stagnation  of  corruption,  which  engendered 
monstrous  forms  beneath  the  torrid  sky  of  despotism;  now  il 
gleams  more  and  more  every  day  beneadi  the  ascending  sua  at 
liberty,  which  hitherto  had  diffused  its  radiance  over  the  weatarft 
portion  alone  of  the  horizon.  The  ardour  for  historic  inquiryg 
which  had  been  checked,  has  again  revived,  and  the  repttblicatimi 
of  old  and  the  production  of  new  historical  works  has,  moae  pai^ 
ticularly  in  France  and  Germany,  gone  on  with  accelerated  velo- 
city. The  recently  free,  and  those  who  aspire  and  look  forward 
to  be  such,  will  eagerly  explore  the  records  which  tell  of  the  past. 
We  felt  a  pride  when,  in  the  course  of  our  critical  labours,  it 
I  became  our  task  last  year  to  give  the  English  public  au  account  of 
I  the  enlarged  and  improved  work  of  Niebuhr.  We  then  expressed 
the  high  degree  of  admiration  we  felt  for  it  and  its  illustrious 
author ;  and  though  some  have  thought  fit  to  underrate  the  obfecta 
of  our  praise^  we  have  seen  nothing  which  might  induce  us  now» 
when  noticing  some  of  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  in 
the  third  edition,  to  retract  any  thing  we  have  said.  We  wdi 
readily  acknowledge  the  style  of  Niebuhr  to  be  difficult — for  aueb 
even  his  countrymen  find  it  to  be — beyond  that  of  German  writen 
in  general,  and  we  could  certainly  have  wished  that  he  had  choaen 
to  put  his  thoughts  into  a  less  condensed  and  repelling  forra«  -aa 
he  might  thereby  have  increased  the  number  of  his  readers.  But 
as  his  motto  shows,  this  style  was  a  matter  of  choice,  it  is  formed 
on  a  peculiar  system  into  which  the  perusal  of  a  few  pages  will 
initiate  the  reader,  who  will  then  havci  as  far  as  the  language  ia 
concerned,  little  more  than  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  the  German 
toogwe  to  contend  viith.  There  is,  however,  another  difficulty^ 
which  many  perhaps  are  not  aware  of,  or  do  not  choose  to  confess^ 
— he  who  sets  about  reading  this  Roman  History  must  bring  la 
the  task  a  large  share  of  previous  knowledge ;  not  only  nmat  htt 
be  familiar  with  the  works  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  but  ha  aMSt 
have  the  history  and  institutions  of  ancient  and  modem  tioMB 
continually  present  to  his  mind,  as  reference,  in  general  too-con^ 
cise,  is  continually  made  to  them.  Niebuhr's  is,  in  short,  no  eie^ 
mentary  work;  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  find  suobiiianv 
perable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  understanding  it,  are  only  ia  Ibe 
condition  of  the  man  who,  unacquainted  with  geometry  and  a%^ 
bra,  should  take  up  one  of  the  higher  works  on  mechaniai»  imnI 
declare  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  comprehend  it.  Ta  Uaa 
who  comes  properly  furnished  to  the  task,  this  Romaa  Hiatevy 
will  differ  from  m^et  other  works  of  the  kind  only  as  Tackifta 
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Mfera  from  SwInoiKli'^by  denmndiDg  a  greater  porlioii  of  at* 
testioii* 

As  little  do  we  feel  disposed  to  retract  the  praise  we  have 
bestowed  on  the  translation  of  the  Roman  History  by  Messrs* 
Hare  and  Thirlwall ;  that  praise  was  oomparattve,  and  elicited  by 
the  diflSculty  of  the  task,  and,  even  if  it  were  a  little  exaggerated^ 
it  shottid  be  excused  by  its  being  immediately  prefixed  to  some 
sbrietares  which  a  reader  might  good-natureidly  suppose  it  vras 
iMeoded  to  soften.  Bat  we  ^eek  no  such  indolgeace;  we  repeat 
it — Ibat  if  it  be,  as  we  believe  it  is,  the  character  of  a  good 
trmsiation  to  give  as  perfect  a  similitude  of  the  original  as  the 
aature  of  two  different  languages  will  admit — to  give  as  it  were 
a  east  of  it — ^then  the  translation  of  the  Roman  History  is  one  of 
the  best  our  language  possesses.  Its  difficulties  are  neither  more 
nor  less  Aan  those  of  the  original ;  its  fidelity  has,  we  understand^ 
dimrD  f<Mth  the  warm  praises  of  the  author,  and  from  the  few 
morsels  we  have  had  ourselves  to  translate,  we  have  perhaps  a 
clearer  conception  than  most  people  of  the  difficulties  that  were 
to  be  overcome. 

The  elegant  and  judicious  little  work  of  Dr.  Blum,  to  which; 
he  informs  us,  as  to  many  others,  that  of  Niebuhr  has  given 
occasion,  is  designed  to  complete  in  some  measure  what  he  con- 
.eetves  to  be  rather  a  deficiency  in  this  last — namely,  the  omission 
of  the  history  of  the  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia,  in  so  far  as  they 
operated  on  Rome,  and  that  of  the  history  of  the  religion  of  the 
lastHiamed  state.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  tone  of  respect 
IB  which  Dr.  Blum  expresses  himself  on  all  occasions  when 
peaking  of  Niebuhr,  while  at  the  same  time  he  criticises,  and 
at  dmes  rejects,  his  opinions  with  the  utmost  freedom. 

The  additions  made  by  Mr.  Niebuhr  extend  his  volume  to  71£ 
pages.  These,  and  the  alterations  he  has  made,  have  however 
been  printed  separately  in  a  brochure  of  79  pages,  for  the  sake  of 
iboMf  who  bad  already  been  purchasers  of  the^  second  edition.  1 1 
iv^parimps  to  be  regretted,  that  he  should  thus  find  occasion  to 
mAtt  sot' much  alteration  in  each  successive  edition;  but  such  is 
dl^'lotof  all  things  human.  A  large  portion  of  -  the  present 
volame  is  hypodiesis/ which  ever  must  be  variable  and  fleeti«g< 
Iftfie  magic-decked  palace  of  regal  Rome  has  vanished  at  the 
spett^dis^lving  voice  of  truth ;  inquiry  seeks  to  discover  what  the 
mA  edifice  was,  over  which  fiction  had  spread  its  brilliant  colours, 
aadf  its  illusive  charms;  and  many  must  be  the  changes  which  the 
dmugbt  wiH  have  to  undergo,  before  it  has  assumed  the  form,  in 
wimoc  truth  all  will  acquiesce.  In  other  parts,  chance  or  ioquicy 
wiMeolitiBuaHy  furnish  additional  proofs  and  illustrations  of  what 
iHtfbeen  advanced;  and  a  work  of  this  nature  must  sesemble  a 
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ii0ii»ly-ia«enled  |ii$G6  of  madiiiMiy*  which  4Qei  ^lot  coipe  Uffj^ 
perfect  at  once  from  the  hands  of  its  inventor,  but  receives^  from 
Ua  own  reflections,  or  the  augpeations  of  others,  each  ancoeeding 
jevt  some  improvements,  till  it  at  length  attains  its  utmost  poiql 
of  simplicity  and  perfection.  It  is  chiefly,  however,'to  the^Anter 
Roman  and  the  regal  periods  that  this  applies ;  for  after  the  esta* 
blishment  of  the  republic,  the  vessel  of  dliscovery  gradually  nears 
the  shore  of  real  history,  objects  begin  to  appear  in  their  tnie 
forms,  continuous  uairadons  assume  die  place  of  ingenipus  coih- 
jftcture,  and  leas  and  less  .neoesaity  for  cnaiige  and  emend^tioii 
occurs.    As  for  those  who — 

**  taipe  pntant  paiere  minoribos  et  qns 
Ittberibi  didkoe,  sancs  perdenda  fateri,'* 

and  still  fondly  cling  to  the  truth  of  the  old  legends,  we  shall  <Mily 
remind  them  of  the  well-known  fact  of  Harvey's  discovery  having 
been  rejected  by  almost  every  physician  in  Europe  who  bad 
iMTived  at  bis  ferty*fifth  year. 

^  The  changes  made  by  Niebuhr  in  the  part  of  his  work  treatnig 
ef  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy,  present  few,  if  any,  newvievf^ 
They  chiefly  tend  to  give  clearness -and  force  to  what  be  had  ori^ 
ginaHy  written.  It  is*  thus,  for  eiample,  be  gives  greater  steadi* 
ness  to  his  employment  of  the  words  Tyrrhenian  and  Tiisoem,  M 
being  expressive  of  what  he  deems  two  essentially  distinct  nations. 
This  iadt  term,  be  says,  he,  in  compliance  with  the  usage  of  the 
ancients,  employs  as  synonymous  with  Etrurian,  though  it  in 
)»laittly  only  a  form' of  Tnrinm,  i.e.  Tyrrhefitts. 
'  Fdr  the  paragraph  on  the  diversity  of  ldnguage»,  beginning  lit 
page  56  of  th6  original,  (44  of  the  translation,)  our  author  baa 
substituted '  the  following^  in  which  he  more  folly  developes  hm 
ideas  oii  the  subject. 

**  The  farther  back  they  lie  iti  time,  the  richer,  the  more  definifa,  ibe 
more  sharply  disdnguisbed,  are  the  dfalects*  of  great  languages :  *1bey 
tabsist  aklagskle  of  each  other;  to  aH  intents  as  origioid,  as  if  tboy 
we$t  letally  distioet  tongues.  A  genenl .  Getoian  or  Giaek  kngnfee^ 
fiNMn  the  beginning  downwards,  exists  only  in  imaginalkat :  a^oManMrn 
langoage  arises  when  tba  dialeels,  imppverisbe^  «nd  enfieebkd,  bacofuf 
pUinct,  and  teaming  is  grown  universal.  The  only  way  in  whidi  wi^« 
ties  of  languages  can  arise,  is,  when  entjre  nations,  or  even  maaw^  ^ 
Mople,  such  as  slaves  introduced  in  large  bodies,  are  obliged  to  adopf  a 
foreign  one.  Such  new  forms  arise  also  in  the  natural,  material  worl^  i 
and  these  may  recede  farther  from  those  whence  they  have  sprung,  than 
species  do  which  are  essentially  different  from  them. 

"  In  a  ridi  family  of  languages,  one  dialect  recedes  still  farther  than 
another,  till  that  of  a  sister*tongue  becotnes  its  proper  name.  Yai  even 
ttm  itbiSS'ttoiibing  in  it  essensialiy  fawiga  5  but  as  nature  eisawlMPe  Ina 
iMr-«nu»Moiis,M  tbiaisadsa  the  case  with  She  languages ^yfAhe-raeea.Qr 
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Mm  oUbit  an  afioity  to  two  •ikerr>  wfaktii  etpecMljp  in 
totaUyfoicigo  to  caoh  others  and  wiieii  in  this  cas^  U  90 
hiyawM  that  ttie  forma  sbow  no  cotain  traces  of  distinction,  it  is  illbi* 
OM.  to  sofipose ,  that  .a  new  one  has  here  aripen  fram  intennixtnre* 
There  is.freqnently  no  where  to  be  found  a  kqgnage  to  which  the  foreign 
element  which  has  determined  its  nature  may  have  belonged. 

"  Two  languages  may  be  thus  in  part  nearly  related^  in  pari  totdly 
strangers  to  each  other.  This  is  the  relation  between  the  Slavonian  and 
Ae  Lithuanian,  f^rhaps  also  between  *  the  Gaelic  and  the  Cymric  5  the 
Bersisn  ift  in  this  way*  related,  in  many  points  of  itsibms  and  etymology, 
ttr&e^siWmilin.  In  the  Latin  there  toe  two  mingled  elements  9  the 
one  akin  to  the  Greek,  the  other  a  total  stranger.  Snt  eieft  the  fooner 
is  as  clcaily  fHstiact.  froo^  aa  it  is  akin  to  it :  and  thu8»  as  national 
species,  the  Greeks  ^d  «tke  PdaspMis  were  both :  the  former  nu^t 
Uffif  fopsider  the  latter  aa  foreign  from  themselves^  and  torm  their  la|[i- 
^a«ge  barbaroas.*' 

In  an  addition  to  the  note  at  page  1 13,  Mr.  Nttbahr,  in*  ae^ 
couoting  for  the  manner  in  which  the  language  of  their  Tuscan 
aaaqiieroie  may  Imve  become  that  of  the  subjected  Tyrtfaemana 
of  Etmria,  notices  the  hitherto  little  observed  but  remarkable  fact 
of'tbe' Christiana  of  Asia  Minor  having  adopted  tfait  of  their 
Turkish  masters.  This '  fact  will  tend,  modi  to  enplain  the  no 
less  remarkable  one  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Latin  language  over 
Ffftace  and  Spain,  and  of  the  Ajiglo-Saxon  in. England.  In  ef- 
feoty/if  the  com|ueror8  will  not  adopt  the  language  «f  their  snk* 
jecH,  the  lifter  must  learn  that  of  tbeir  masters. 

A  substitution  of  some  length  has  been  made  in  plaee  of  tbe 
paragraph  in  jNige  £06,  (l69  of  the  translation,)  which  contained 
sosne  speculation  on  the  foundation  of  Alba  and  Lavinium,  in 
wbiob'Mr.  Niebnhr  did  not  reject  the  tradition  of  the  prior  ex* 
istenoe  of  the  latter  town.  He  is  now  of  opinioo  that  the  logami 
a£  tha  Penates^  when  removed  to  Alba  by  Ascanius,.retuiniiig  of 
tkesuseltneS'to  the  deserted  walb  and  tediple  of  Laviniumt  and  the 
ceilse)]aaot  .seocttng  back  of  600  coloaists  thither,  only' eoaoeaiB 
the.ftnitb  of  Laviniom  having  been  a  joint-ftMindation  of  tho 
AHnrtui'  and  the  coflMnon  Latium.  From- its*  very  name  4i6  asse As 
it'to  have  been  the  central  point  of  the  Latins,  (also  cldlerf.Lavi* 
nians,)  as  Panionium  was  that  of  the  lonians  in  Asia;  it  may  be 
inferred,  he  thinks,  from  the  number  of  the  colonists  in  the  legend^ 
that  the  thirty  Alban,  and  an  equal  number  of  Latin  towns,  s^ott 
each  ten  persons  thi^er.  The  assertions  of  Livy  and  Dionysius^ 
of  the  Latins  (Pnsci  Latini)  having  all  been  colonies  from  Alba, 
as^Mfotad  by  tbe  fact  that,  according  to  the  legend  of  iEneas, 
Asilea  aadLiaurentiom  existed  before  Alba,  as  also  did  Tibur; 
yat-no^oae  can  doubt  of » these  bsriag  belonged  to  Ifao  Prim 
'^aad  the' tUfty  citiesi    PKny  also  enumenrtes  moiae  tta» 
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tweo^  LBliiiWwn8«.of  whkh  there  was  no  trace  seoMuniiig,  and 
then  adds,  as  Albensian  people^  ibe  Albans  aad  tbiity  olbeffa, 
trhf>8e  names  be  arranges  alphabetically,  wbo  had  fonnerlj  par- 
taken with  those  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim  on  the  Alban  Mount; 
and  had  disappeared  like  them.  The  name  and  number,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  here  speak  for  themselves,  and  prove  that  these 
were  the  thirty  towns  which  are  said  to  have  been  colonies  from 
Alba.  It  is  observable  that  but  six  or  seven  of  the  names  iii 
Pliny's  list  occur  in  that  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  Latin 
towns*  Tbe  circumstance  of  the  Alban  villages  partaking  of  the 
fleah  of  the  victim,  with  other  Latin  towns,  exhibits  the  latter  in 
tbe-sanie  relation  to  Alba  on  the  Latin  hill,  as  they  afterwarda 
stood  to  Rome.  These  Alban  towns  lay  all  in  the  vicinity,  and 
Were;  doubtless,  thirty  in  number ;  some  of  them  afterwards  eti- 
tered  into  alliance  with  Rome,  others  were  made  colonies  by  her, 
or,  like  MedulUa  and  Csp-meria,  utterly  destroyed. 

"  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Niebuhr,  '*  this  inquiry  also  gains  the  cheering  re- 
salt  which  has  rewarded  the  toil  in  so  many  of  those  of  which  this  book 
consists :  tbe  absurd  is  such  only  through  superficial  apprehension,  and 
envelopes  an  uncorrupted  ground  which  may  be  disclosed;  so  that  the 
critical  elaboration  of  history  is  far  richer  in  facts  than  credulous  repe- 
tition." 

-  A  very  curious  addition  has  been  made  in  page  £59  (219  of 
the  translation).  Mr.  Niebuhr  had  formerly  brought  forward 
some  strong  arguments  to  prove  that  there  could  have  been  no 
contemporary  Pontifical  Annals,  at  least  previous  to  the  battle  at 
the  Regillus,  remaining.  The  passage  in  <CiceTo*a  Republic, 
which  has  since  come  to  light,  shows  that  all  eclipses  (a  chief  por- 
>  tion.of  the  contents  of  those  Annals)  were  calculated  back  from 
one  which,  took  place  in  the  350th  year  of  the  City.  But  it  now 
appears,  that  that  eclipse  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  observed  at 
Rooae,  for  the  inquiries  of  Miincbow  and  Heiss  show  that  it  must 
have  been  that  which  took  place  on  the  21st  June,  S99  A.  C, 
and  ^ich  did  not  occur  at  Rome  till  after  aunset.  But  at  Gades, 
where  the  obscuration  was  more  than  eleven  digits,  the  moment 
of  greatest  obscuration  was  just  three  minutes  before  sunset, 
a  circumstance  which  Mr.  N.  observes  gives  great  justness  and 
beauty  to  the  seemingly  tautologous  language  of  Cicero,  (or  rather 
Ennius,  his  authority,)  soli  luna  obstiiit  et  nox.  The  knowledge 
at  Rome  of  the  observation  made  at  Gades,  has  nothing  in  it, 
be  tliinks,  which  should  surprise  us. 

The  most  important  alteration  which  the  opinions  of  Mr« 
Niebuhr  have  undergone,  is  on  the  subject  of  the  Lucares,  the 
thiid  of  the  original  Roman  tribes,  p.  305—31 1,  (£62—257  of 
the  tranaiation,)  and  which  we  shall  give  in  the  words  of  the- author. 
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■  •*  The  citizens  of  the  two  towns,  (Roma  and  Quiriam,)  when  federa* 
tjon  had  passed  into  union,  became  Tribales  of  two  tribes«  whose  names; 
Romnes  and  Titles,  are  by  common  consent  derived  from  the  royal 
founders.  But  with  them  we  find  a  third  tribe,  the  Laceres,  a  Qame, 
the  derivation  of  which  has  been  much  contested  among  the  Roman. 
Afchasologists.  The  greater  number  deduce  it  from  Lucumo,  a  sup-' 
posed  Etruscan  ally  of  Romulus,  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  Sabine 
war:  some  from  one  Lucerus,  a  king  of  Ardeaj  in  other  words,  the 
burghers  of  this  tribe  passed  with  those  for  Etruscans,  with  these  for 
'Tyrrhenians. 

"A  perfectly  unforced  derivation  of  the  name  is  ftimishcd  by  aoortier 
/brib  of  it,  namely,  Locertes,  which  is  plainly,  like  Tiburtes,  deduccit 
fifom  that  of  a  place — Lucer,  or  Lucerum.  They  also  were  a  civic  body^ 
fAo  became  Tribules:  their  town  is  to  be  looked  for  on  the  Coliu^ 
This  hill  is  reckoned  to  have  been  among  those  of  the  city  so  e^rly  a«  in 
the  time  of  Romulus  $  yet  Tullus  Hostilius  passes  for  the  proper  author  of 
its  being  inhabited,  as  he  settled  the  Albans  on  it.  Here,  therefore,  dwelt 
the  Alban  families  who  were  by  him  raised  to  the  rank  of  Roman  ones, 
as  the  Sabine  families  did  on  the  Quinnal.  A  portion  of  the  Romans  is 
connected  with  Tullus,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  first  tribes  arc, 
with  Romulus  and  Numa,  and  the  Plebs  with  Ancus.  These  four  kings 
are  ntCraed  as  the  authors  of  the  old  laws,  and  they  alone,  for  Tarqui- 
nius  is  not;  and  as  all  the  assignments  of  land  are  ascribed  to  them,  by 
this  it  is  intimated  that  they  were  regarded  as  Oikists,  each  of  them  for  a 
portion  of  the  Roman  nation.  Hence  then  there  are  only  the  Luceres 
veBMdmDg  for. Tullus;  they  therefore  are  identical  with  the  burghers  of 
bis4own  on  the  Caelius,  which  I  shall  henceforth,  without  apology^  call 
Lucerum.  The  derivation  from  the  Romulian  Lucumo  leads  us  thither 
also,  for  he  is  no  other  than  the  Tuscan  captain,  Coeles  Vibenna,  who 
is  said  to  have  settled  with  his  troops  on  that  hill,  which  derived  its  name 
from  him.  What  king  it  was  that  received  him  is  a  point  which  has 
been  given  with  great  variation.  Some  went  so  far  back  as  Romulus,' 
as  that  place  belonged  to  Rome  before  the  union  with  the  Sabines.  The 
powerful  Etruscan  was  regarded  as  a  Lucumo,  and  the  duplication,  as 
liQeumo,  and  as  CsbUus,  comes  from  those  who  looked  on  the  fomer  as 
being  a  moper  name. 

'*  As  Noma,  the  father  of  the  Tities,  derived  .his  origin  from  Cures, 
so  did  Tullus  Hostilius,  through  his  father,  derive  bis  .irom  MedulUa,  a 
Latin  towo^  become  by  conquest  subject  to  Rome.  The  sul^ection  of 
Lucerum  and  its  Latin  nationality  are  thus  indicated  for  an  earlier 
period  than  that  of  the  Alban  settlement;  as  also  by  the  narrative  that 
the  Caelius  obeyed  the  Roman  king  in  the  days  of  Tatius. 

"As  the  citizens  of  each  town  became  a  Tribus,  so  did  their  land 
become  a  Region  in  the  united  territory.  This  has  been  erroneously  re- 
presented as  a  division  of  the  Ager;  the  view  is  less  Incorrect  which 
ascribes  to  the  Archegetes  of  the  three  tribes,  the  three  first  kings,  a 
letting  Mii  of  the  landed  property,  for  according  to  Roman  maxims,  this 
proceeded  from  the  republic ;  those  who  became  citizens  sairendered  •  it 
to  the  stale,  and  jwosived  it  back  again  at  its  hands.  The  ignqraoc^of 
those  of  later  days  has  seen  in  this  a  division  of  the  domain.** 
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It  M  not  very  easy  t6  make  out  the  exact  period  at  whieb-Mr; 
Niebahr  would  set  the  origin  of  the  Luceres«  He  says  that  when 
Roma  and  Quirium' utiited,  they  formed  themseWes  into  three 
tribes,  and  that  the  Luceres  bec&me  the  third  tribe,  though  they 
were  under  the  supremacy  of  Roma,  and  their  senate  was  not^et 
admitted  into  the  Combined  one,  nor  their  burghers  on  the  (Jo- 
mitium.  Just,  he  observes^  as  the  Iri^h  parliament  was' till  1782 
4ependent  on  the  long  before  united  one  of  Great  Britain.  The 
hypothesis  of  Mr.  Niebuhr  is,  we  apprehend,  that  TuIIus,  a  Lucer 
himself,  added  the  Albans  who  came  to  Rome  to  his  own  tribe. 
Mr.  I^ielbuhr  is  now  of  opinion  that  the  destruction  of  Alba  was 
effected'  by  a  union  of  the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  who  divided 
between  them  her  territory  and  her  population.  Wc  had  our- 
selves in  some  measure  anticipated  Mr.  Niebuhr  in  inferring 
a  closer  connection  than  is  usually  supposed  between  Tullus  and 
the  Luceres ;  we  had  ascribed  to  him  the  admission  of  their  re- 
presentatives into  the  senate,  a  measure  which  Mr.  Niebuhr  noW 
inore  positively  than  before  ascribes  to  L.  Tarquiuius,  The  Tar- 
quinii  he  holds  to  have  been  the  heads  and  representatives  of  this 
tribe.  The  father  placed  the  Miuores  Gentes,  (i.  e.  the  Luceres) 
in  the  senate,  and  these  were  the  aiders  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
son  9gainst  Servius.  As  the  Albans  were  essentially  Tyjrhetiiati> 
the  religious  ceremonies  adopted  at  the  Ludi  Romani,  so  inex-- 
Ijilicable  in  the  case  of  an  Etruscan  monarch,  become  of  easy  soltsi^ 
tion.  The  passage  in  which  Mr.  Niebuhr  had  formerly  spoken 
9f  Tuscan  kings  is  now  expunged* 

With  respect  to  Servius  TulHus,  were  it  not  for  the  well-known 
fragment  of  the  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  Mr.  Niebuhr 
would  feel  inclined,  as  the  Tullii  were  an  Alban  house,  to  make 
him  also  a  Lucer;  but  though  he  deems  it  possible  that  the  un- 
critical Claudios  might  have  been  deceived  by  a  later  Etruscan 
writer,  who  arbitrarily  made  the  Mastarna  of  tradition  identical 
with  Servius,  yet  he  still  thinks  it  manifest  that  Rome  received 
Tuscan  forms  from  a  prince  of  that  nation,  and  was  the  great  tfid 
splendid  capital  of  an  Etruscan  state ;  and  Servius  is  certainty 
the  only  one  of  her  princes  whom  we  can  now  regard  as  a  Tnscan* 
The  coming  together  of  the  four  Romans,  Sp.  Lucf^^tius, 
P.  Valerius,  Collatiuus  and  Brutus,  and  swearing  to  expel  the 
tyrants,  Mr.  Niebuhr  regards  as  having  all  the  appearance  of  a 
real  transaction,  yet  as  being  in  fact  only  a  representation  of  the 
union  of  the  three  Patrician  tribes  and  the  Plebs,  though  he  mil 
not  deny  that  they  may  have  represented  their  orders*  Lucretius 
belonging  to  the  Kamnes,  Valenus  to  the  Titles,  Collatinm  as  *m 
Ti^Uinius  to  the  Luceres,  and  Bmtiks  being  m  ptebeiafi. 
'  These  are  the  chief  alterations  we  have  obsmed  in  diC  thiM 
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ii«  which  is  cerUinly  an  improvement  on  the  preeediag  one. 
We  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  next  edition  a1«Q 
modified,  for  the  fictivity  of  Mr.  Niebuhr's  mind  will  never  relaxi 
and  theory  is  always  ^object  to  variation  and  improvement.  We 
now  {>ass  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Blum. 

This  judicious  and  agreeable  writer  commences  his  work  by 
some  reflections  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  history  has 
been  written.  The  first  and  most  important  fact  that  strikes  vA 
here  is,  that  the  earliest  annals  and  histories  of  Rome,  both  iii 
vefse  and  prose,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  were  not  com- 
posed till  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  ^ar, 
which  ended  about  the  55Q|th  year  from  the  supposed  foundation 
of  the  Citf,  (but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  origin 
of  Rome  dates  much  farther  back,)  and  about  200  years  after  it 
was  burnt  by  die  Gauls.  We  must  regard  it  as  an  indisputable 
fact  that  few  monuments  of  any  importance  survived  that  cata»* 
trophe,  and  that  the  fastis  ppntifical  books,  family  archives,  and 
the  4>tfaer  usually  assigned  sources  of  history,  are  all  posterior  t^ 
that  event.  This  alone  should  throw  doubt  on  the  early  history  of 
Rome.  With  a  people  possessing  few  or  no  books,  where  agrir 
culture  and  war  engaged  the  time  and  the  thoughts  of  almost 
erary.oiie,  we  might  a  priori  assert  that  ballad-poetry  would  be 
the  chieff  almost  tb^  only,  literature;  ^nd  poetry^  we  know» 
always  loves  to  cast  a  halo  of  the  marvellous  around  the  heads 
of  its  heroes,  especially  where  distance  of  time  gives  free  scope 
to  fiction.  In  our  former  article  we  noticed  the  fact  of  the  hislorf 
of  Cyras  having  been  narrated  in  three  different  modes  widiin 
less  Ihan  a  century  after  bis  death,  and  we  shall  now  point  out 
other  instances  of  the  falsehood  which  the  access  of  poetry  will 
infuse  into  true  history.  Are  not  the  celebrated  feiids  of  the 
Z^gries  and  Abencerrages  frequently  considered  as  s^n  autbenii'c 
part  of  the  history  of  Granada,  and  do  they  not  even  .enter  into 
some  popular  histories  of  Spain?  Yet  their  original  place  is 
the  lomantic  Guerrat  Civiks  de  Granada  of  Gmez  Ferez  de 
Hits,  and  Mr.  Conde  classes  diem  vrith  the  Knif^ta  <^  the 
Round  Table,  and  the  twelve  Paladins ;  and  yet  there  is  so  little 
in  the  narrative  to  awaken  suspicion,  that  had  there  not  been  con- 
temporary history,  or  had  Spam  been  in  a  state  at  all  approach- 
ing to  that  of  ancient  Rome,  it  might  easily  have  become  incor- 
porated in  her  annals*  Again:  the  exploit  of  William  Tell^  in 
abootiog  the  apple  on  the  head  of  his  son  bajs  lon^  passed,  for  a 
real  portion  of  Swiss  history*  yet,  the  whole,  story  is  (o  be  found 
iilSs^lMOb  ^  Daniab  hjistorian,  wbp  wrote  long  before  Te|l  yw 
ban.  It  was  thus  that  the  tale»  of  Greece  liecame  giaduatl^ 
aanigM  with  Roman  tfaditipns,  and  that  fancy  ofibsn  sp6rjted.^ca- 
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pricjoasly  among  them,  and  few  are  the  events  prior  to  the  capture 
by  the  Gauls«  which  we  can  venture  to  fix  upon  as  absolntrij  true: 
in  all  their  parts.  Little  reliance  can  ever  be  placed  on  what  ia 
not  relakd  by  contemporaries.  It  was  this  that  made  Hume  pro-, 
nounce  with  more  truth  than  was  generally  supposed  at  the  time^ 
that  the  first  page  of  Thucydides  was  the  first  page  of  true  history. 
Dr.  Blum  gives  well-merited  praise  to  Beaufort,  who  was  al- 
most the  first  to  disceni  and  prove  the  uncertainty  of  the  early 
history  of  Rome.  He  observes  at  the  same  time,  that  Beaufort's 
mode  of  writing  united  all  the  advantages  of  perspicuity,  *'  which; 
let  the  Germans  say  what  they  will,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
Freuch.,  But  few  have  in  this  respect  (says  he)  followed  the 
great  example  of  Lessing."  This  is  no  doubt  intended  foi; 
Niebuhr,  whose  warmest  admirers  must  lament  his  %vant  of 
facility;  two  writers,  however,  at  least,  of  the  present  day^Wilken 
and.  Schlosser,  are  untouched  by  it.  The  effect  of  Beaufort's 
work  was,  our  author  thinks,  stronger  in  Germany  than  in  France, 
but 'German  acuteness  applied  itself  first  to  language^  then  to 
natural  science,  and  last  to  history.  A  powerful  influence  is 
justly  ascribed  to  the  illustrious  Wolf,  his  obligations  to  whom 
Dr.  Blum  thinks  Niebuhr  might  as  well  have  acknowledged. 

J  ''It  was  destined  for  a  great  idea,  which  guided  the  celebrated  Wolf  in 

J  his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  lays,  to  kindle  anew,  as  a  spark 
I  of  inspiration,  the  minds  which  applied  themselves  with  earnestness  to 
!      the  contemplation  of  anticpiity.     However  a  class  of  literati  of  the  pre- 

I  sent  iifty,,  who  are  indebted  for  the  most  valuable  part  of  wba^  they  pos? 
.  sess  tp,  that  great  master,  may,  amidst  demonstrations  of  respect,  affie^^ 
to  be  ignor^t  of  the  influence  he  has  exerted  over  them,  it  is  certain 
\  that  it  was  be  who  made  an  entire,  revolution  in  the  mode  in  which  the^. 
various  ancient  languages  and  their  monuments  should  be  regarded  and 
treated. 

*'  It  would  have  been  more  becoming  in  Niebuhr  also,  if,  instead  of 
quoting  Perizonius,  whose  excellent  essay  on  the  old  Roman  lays  be 
had  been  ignorant  of,  to  have  expressed  to  the  manes  of  Wolf,  the  grati- 
tude which  he  owed  him  for  havmg  given  origin  to  his  view  of  the  his- 
tcdc  lays  of  Rome.  Eor  this  is  so  completely  founded  on  that  of  Wol^  that 
I  Niebultf-^  without  ever  thinking  on  the  necessary  proof,  nidiich  he  is  still 
/  uadejTj  obligation  to  produce,  of  the  existence  of  a  school  of  siqgers  at 
I  Rome,  assumed  a  transmission  of  long  poems  from  ancient  times  to  later 
•    days, — a  thing  which  without  it  is  inconceivable. 

'*  Fortunately,  the  extent  of  Nieb\ihr*s  merit  does  not  depend  on  the 
valuer  or  worthlessness  of  that  single  point.  We  Germans  must  ever 
declare  with  pride  that,  with  the  appearance  of  Niebuhr's  Incomparable 
work,  a  liyefy  and  connected  image  has  been  given  to  us  of  the  early 
daytf  of  Rome,  such  as  antiqnity  itself  was  ignorant  of.  Instead  of  life- 
less shadows,  forms  full  of  animation  now  step  forth  to  meet  us,  from 
the:twilight  which  envdopei  Rome's  eariy  history.    Beaufort  .totally  de»: 
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ftflQfed  tbe  belief  In  the  truih  of  thai  Imtory  as  it  bad  beeo  baoded 
4owQ  to  ua^  and  Leve«)ue  applied  the  inquiries  of  his  predecessor  aod 
couatryman,  without  ever  naming  him,  to  his  own  description  of  the 
Roman  state  j  but  it  was  reserved  for  tbe  historic  glance  of  Niebuhr  to  set 
in  the  place  of  the  errors  which  he  and  his  predecessor  had  over- 
turned, a  crowd  of  truths  on  which  his  perspicacity  has  founded  a  new 
and  beautiful  edifice." 

But  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Blum,  Niebuhr  has  made  an  im- 
portaat  omission  in  not  having  explained  how  that. false  concep* 
tion  of  the  Romans  respecting  their  early  history  arose,  and  be 
proposes  in  some  measure  to  supply  that  deficiency.  He  there- 
fore next  proceeds  to  consider  the  nature  of  popular  poetry,  a 
subject  OD  which  he  makes  several  very  profound  reflectious* 
He  asserts  of  course  the  indisputable  fact  of  Rome  having  pos- 
sessed a  large  quantity  of  ballads,  resembling  those  of  modern 
Greece,  but  he  absolutely  denies,  as  we  had  done,  the  existence 
of  apy  one  poem  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  tlie  two  earliest 
poets,  of  Rome,  whose  names,  and  unhappily  little  more,  have 
reached  us,  Cn.  Naevius,  and  Q*  Ennius,  Dr.  Blum  thinks  he  can 
discern  the  opposite  character  of  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians. 

'*  Vkdent  national  commotions,"  says  he,  "  always  strongly  affect  the 
most  internal  life  of  a  people,  and  if  the  external  consequence  of  them  be 
the  placing  It  in  a  splendid  position,  they  awaken  instantaneously  and  per- 
manently those  noble  mental  powers  which  bad  hitherto  been  slumber- 
ing. The  proof  of  this  is  given  by  the  effect  of  the  Persian  war  on 
Athens.  Rome  felt  herself  not  less  excited  by  the  Punic  war;  there, 
where  hitherto  only  the  arts  of  war.  had  flourished,  and  tbe  toils  of  ju- 
dhratnre,  with  public  cnres  and  party  dissensions,  had  daimed  all  the 
higher  powers  of  the  citizens,  now  of  a  sudden  arise  poets  of  emkiance,' 
woo,  while  they  hold  fast  to  the  hereditary  seriousness  of  the  national' 
character,  still  introduce  into  life  a  cheerfulness  and  a  vicissitude  un- 
known before.  As  the  oldest  among  these  stands  forth  Cn.  Naevius. 
For  we  should  not  reckon  his  elder  contemporary  Livius  Andronicos, 
since  he,  a  Greek  by  birth  and  education,  did  scarcely  any  thing  else 
than  give  a  Roman  dress  to  Grecian  ideas  and  fictions.** 

Nsevitts,  who  was  at  all  times  a  mocker  of  the  ^veat,  parti« 
coUrly  the  MeteUi,  who  made  him  at  last  feel  their  indignation, 
took,  as  the  subject  of  a  long  poem,  the  first  Punic  war,  in 
which  he  himselJF  had  served,  and  he  wrote  it  in  the  Saturnine,  t.  e^ 
the  popular  verse.  Dr.  Blum,  who  acutely  notices  the  predilec- 
tion the  ancients  had  of  relating  the  events  of  their  own  time, 
observes,  that  *'  we  may  not  now,  as  formerly,  ascribe  this  choice 
of  the^  poet  to  the  unimaginative  character  of  the  Roman  mind, 
btti  reqognise  in  it  the  strength  of  the  inspiration,  which,  heedn 
Ictfaof  the  past,  immeises  itself  in  the  present,  and  by  foad  con-) 
ceptioo  and   representirtioii  turns. its  iippeaffancea  to  enduring* 
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imftges  and  tonuBJ*  The  departure  of  MueaB  from  IlioQ  opened 
Aie  poem,  and  the  poet,  it  is  probable,  brought  him  to  the  Sibyl 
at  Cumae;  the  building  of  Rome  formed  a  part  of  it,  but  Ro* 
inulus  was  in  it  the  grandson  of  ^neas ;  the  various  succeed** 
ing  events  were  probably  concisely  related,  and  the  poet  poured 
forth  the  abundance  of  his  powers  on  the  scenes  in  which  he 
had  himself  been  an  actor,  and  which  had  occurred  after  the 
plebeians  had  gained  their  due  elevation.  Naevius  was  a  thoroughly 
national  poet;  his  works,  long  after  Rome  had  been  completely 
Graecised,  still  formed  the  delight  of  the  people. 

Nsevius  in  manibos  non  est,  et  mentibus  bsret 
Pene  recens,  adeo  sanctum  est  vetos  omne  poema; 

says  a  chief  agent  in  the  change.  -  Cicero,  Quintillian,  Gellius 
and  others  speak  with  affection  of  this  genuine  Roman  poet,  the 
loss  of  whose  works  is  perhaps  more  to  be  deplored  than  that  of 
any  other  portion  of  Roman  literature. 

Q.  Ennius,  the  contemporary  of  the  old  age  of  Nasvius,  was  a 
poet  of  another  stamp,  by  birth  and  education  connected  with 
Greece,  and  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  greatest  men  of 
Rome,  he  was  ambitious  to  introduce  into  her  the  forms  of  Gre* 
cian  literature  and  the  then  prevalent  tone  of  philosophy.  He 
therefore  enriched,  if  we  are  so  to  term  it,  the  literature  of  Rome 
with  numerous  translations  and  imitations  in  verse  or  prose;  among 
others  he  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Euhe* 
menis,  which  exercised  such  a  fatal  influence  on  the  subsequent 
ideas  of  religion  and  mythology*  Ennius  loved  to  dwell  upon 
the  glorious  recollections  of  the  country  of  his  patrons,  he  took 
die  ballads  which  had  hitherto  preserved  them,  and  in  his  Annab 
BNMilded  them  in  hexameters,  into  a  continuous  narrative  front 
the  days  of  Romulus  doWn  to  those  of  Scipio.  This  is  in  reality 
the  lon|  poem,  that  floats  before  the  view  of  Mr.  Niebuhr, 
from  which — and  not  directly  from  the  ballads,  even  if  they 
were  still  in  existence — Livy  derived  the  poetic  tinge  of  his  firtft 
4ecade.  Dr.  Blum,  however,  thinks  that  the  account  of  the  war 
against  the  Samnites  in  Campania  in  the  7th  book  owes  its  pontic 
Iwe  tO'  the  verses  of  Nsevins,  who  sung  with  rapture  the  events 
of  Jbis  native  eoontry. 

'  Dn  Bltun  observes  a  similar  difference  between  the  two  oldest 
prose  /writers  of  Rome,  Ae  patrician  Fabius  and  the  plebeian 
Gindns.  The  former,  full  of  the  dignity  of  his  family,  of  bis  order 
and  the  city,  sought  on  all  occasions  to  exalt  them ;  eagerly  catcht> 
ing 'lit  the  old  family  traditions  and  personal  panegyrics,  he  gave 
to  Aenan  kisto^  the  tone  which  it  ever  after  retained,  and  spraad 
sJoog  it  the  glonesof  the  Fabian  house,  which  thence  makes  suck 
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arfigvrein  the  early  history.  The  latter  towb<mi  the  aneient 
tnies  of  Rome  presented  chiefly  the  oppression  of  his  ordier,  and 
its  often  unavailing  struggles  against  it,  felt  his  best  compensation 
in  the  love  of  tnidi  and  the  diligent  inspection  of  ancient  monu- 
ments; the  facts  which  Livy  and  others  have  ^iven  from  him 
are  not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  but  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  man  whose  sagacity  was  far  beyond  that  of  Varro,  v^o  alone 
followed  him  in  his  thorny  path,  while  the  crowd  gaily  strolled 
along  the  flowery  one  trodden  by  Fabius. 

A  glance  over  the  earliest  developement  of  Roman  prose  is 
next  presented  to  us.  Here  Dr.  Blum  considers  the  character  of 
the  Annates  Maximi,  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  family  records,  and 
the  other  sources  of  Roman  history.  With  respect  to  the  first,  he 
qootes  a  passage  from  the  Origines  of  Cato,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  sufliciently  attracted  the  attention  of  Niebufar. 
'*  I  have  litChe  inclination,'^  says  the  oM  Roman, ''  to  write  what  is 
on  the  tables  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  how  often  com  was  dear, 
hov$  often  darkness  or  any  thing  else  interfered  with  the  light  of 
the  sun  or  the  moon;"  coupling  this  with  a  passage  of  Jrliny, 
which  says  "  the  Annals  were  full  of  accounts  of  how  the  auspices 
were  interrupted  by  the  squeaking  of  shrew-mice,''  and  other  cir-» 
eomstances,  he  infers  that  the  contents  of  the  Annals  were  of  ex- 
tmnely  little  value. 

A  very  interesting  subject  occupies  the  next  division  of  the 
work,  namely,  what  was  the  early  influence  of  Greece  on  Rome  ? 
This^  Dr.  Blum  thinks,  and  we  fully  agree  with  him,  was  much 
greater,  and  commenced  at  a  more  early  period  than  is  usually 
supposed.  Greece  of  course  is  to  be  taken  in  an  extensive  sense, 
iiidusiveof  Magna  Grascia.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that-Agylh 
or  Caere,  with  which  Rome  stood  in  such  indmate  relation,-  h«d 
always  been  connected  with  Greece;  the  origin  of  the  Tar^ina 
wsi^  referred  to  that  country,  which,  however  devoid  of  truth  it 
is,  still  seems  to  intimate  a  connection  between  them  and  the 
Greeks;  the  elder  introduced  a  large  portion  of  Grecian  religion 
at  Rome;  the  younger  is  said  to  have  sent  to  Delphi,  andr  wa» 
intimately  connected  with  the  prinoeof  Cnmae,  and.  we  think  k- 
a  much -more  probable  supposition  than  that  of  Niebahr:  giv^ 
above,  that  it  was  through  this  last  channel  that  Grecian  ceremo- 
ni^  came  to  -Rdme.  It  shoitld  aho  be  steadily  kept  in  view  that 
Rome  must,  under  the  kings,  have  had  a  good  deal  of  maritimQ 
commerce,  or  Carthage  would  never  have  made  &e  treaties  she 
did.  with  her,  and  a  large  portion  of  that  commerce  roust  hav^ 
been  directed  to  the  Greek  states  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  fol* 
lowing  passage  .which  occurs  in  this  place,  is  somewhat  opposed 
n>  MnNiebuhr's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Latiir  language;  we 
do  not,  however,  think  it  so  just  as  his. 
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'*  Ciuns.b^ged  to  ibe  MfAhn  colonies  of/MBgna  QipMJa.    XMva 

forms,  as  was  discerned  by  anliquity^  and  13  ako  abtfoduidy  dit^ioed . 
in  modern  times^  exist  to  superfluity  in  tbe  Latin  language..  If  yvo 
then  reflect  on  that  early  connection  of  Roman  kings  with  Cums^  ou 
tbe  legend  of  the  Cuniaean  sibyl  m  Rome,  and  moreover  on  tbe  highly 
probable  importation  of  religions  ideas  and  ceremonies  to  it  from  Cumse, 
we  might  easily  trace  the  veins  of  ^Eolian  forms,  as  they  ramified  them-* 
selTts  tbraogb  the  very  earliest  growth  of  the  Latin  language,  to  another 
quarter  than  that  wlience  tbey  are  usually  derived." 

The  probability  having  been  shown  of  an  early  influenee  ^f 
Greece  pn  Rome»  Dr.  Blum  proceeds  to  prove  that  tlM  firai 
Roman  historian^  were  entirely  guided  by  the  spicit  of  the  Gont 
temporary  Grecian  ones.  He  adopts  as  a  matter  of  certiiiatyr 
the  assertion  of  Plutarch,  that  Diocles  qf  Peperethus,  was  ibe 
first  who  wrote  the  early  history  of  Rome;  and  that  FabtU6  fot 
lowed  him  implicitly.  The  age  of  the  work  of  Diocles  be  plac^^ 
between  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  and  the  second  Punic  war.  Tor 
those  who  have  observed  how  slavishly  writers  in  an  obacim 
period^  the  middle  ages  for  instance^  follow  each  other,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  Fabiua,  though  writing  in  Greek 
himself,  should  have  copied  out  the  work  of  Diocles;  yet  still  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  though  Fabius  may  have  been  thoroughly 
embued  with  the  then  prevalent  spirit  of  Grecian  literatuffe.  hto 
might  have  been  the  original,  and  Diocles  the  copyist.  Dr.  BUm 
takes  a  survey  of  Grecian  historic  writing  from  Hecato^ua  down 
to  the;  Alexandrine  period.  Hecatsus  was  tbe  father  of  rational 
history — of  that  species  which  taking  the. old  legends  of  a  feofie^ 
endeavours  to  give  them  a  form  accordant  to  the  actual  state  of 
nature  and  course  of  events — and  he  gave  the  tone  to  all  aubae!^ 

quent  Grecian  history. 

I 
"  How  closely,"  says  Dr.  Blum,  *'  his  immediate  successors  in  historic 
composition  have  followed  him  in  their  conception  and  narration  of  the 
dd  stories  and  legends,  is  apparent  from  the  work  of  Herodotus,  who, 
by  his  frequent  refutation  01  Hecatieus,  evidently  shows  the  importance 
which  be  attached  to  tbe  views  of  that  writer.  I'he  more  the  Gr^aa 
mind,  henceforward  on  the  path  of  the  boldest  mode  of  tbinkmg; 
emancipated  itself  from  tlie  old  traditionary  restraint,  the  mon  boldly 
did  the  historians  who  were  influenced  by  this  spirit  seize  on  whfit  bad 
been  handed  down  in  various  forms  from  antiquity,  and  model  it  after 
their  own  pleasure.  Tbey  had  no  suspicion  that  every  people  has  an 
antiquity  of  its  own,  whose  mysteries  no  later  eye  has  power  to  pene- 
trate, and  that  the  enigmas  which  from  thence  descend  to  later  gene* 
rations,  derive  all  their  importance  from  appearing  and  being  regarded  as 
such.  Hence  then,  already  in  Hecatssus,  much  at  he  is  to  be  admired 
as  the  author  of  free  historic  inquiry,  that  mode  of  exposition  is  dm«^ 
pleasing,  by  which  he»  af^r  shallow  ftuhion,  labours  to  cxtnMSl  a  tatkmil 
sense  from  religious  traditions.'' 
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•^Batthis  modeof  wnUiig  beeme  stilmo^e  insipid  wHeh  writers 
tinctured  with  philosophy  und  brought  up  in  the  schools  of  the 
Rhetbricians,  began  to  write  history,  and  instead  of  searching  for 
truth,  aimed  only  to  please.  The  most  distinguished  of  these 
was  l^horuSy  a  writer  however  of  no  ordinary  merit;  but  the 
creations  of  early  piety  had  in  his  time  ceased  to  have  any  mean* 
ing*  It  was  therefore  easy  tadraw  down  the  images  of  inspiration 
to  the  mere  exterior  of  earthly  form,  to  bestow  upon  them,  in 

tiace  of  the  sense  they  had  lost,  the  insipid  reality,  of  insignificant 
iBUPryv  After  the  time  of  Alexander,  this  spirit  increased  more 
indmore  every  day,  and  the '' Sacred  Histor/'  of  Euhemerus 
gave  a  Anal  establishment  to  the  system  of  assigning  a  terrestrial 
exitftence  to  the  gods  of  the  nations,  and  thus  turning  mythology 
into  history.  Dr.  Blum  goes  at  length  into  an  account  of  this 
i^ritor  and  his  work>  whidh  he  considers  to  have  exercised  such 
p«i9e»fol  inftuenee  on  after-times,  of  which  Creuzer  alone  appears 
to 'him  to  hai^  been  sufficiently  aware.  To  him  we  may  now, 
iHme^er,  add  Sdilosser,  who,  in  the  last  published-volume  of  his 
triMory,  devoies  considerable  attention  to  Euhemerus.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  **  Sacred  History,"  by  Ennius,  was  perhaps  the  first 
prose  Latin  version  of  a  Greek  original,  and  its  influence  on  the 
Roman  mind  was  powerful  and  lasting ;  the  mere  inspection  of 
tbe  iBineid  will  suffice  to  show  how  Janiis,  Saturn,  and  the  other 
ancient  Italian  deities  were,  like  the  Grecian  Kronos  and  Zeus, 
made  mortal  kings.  Its  influence  has  continued  even  down  to  the 
pvesent  day,  but  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  it  is,  perhaps^ 
that  which  we  have  already  more  than  once  noticed  in  the  case  of 
thcMcient  mythology  of  Scandinavia.  Dr.  Blum  gives  the  more 
eMMideration  to  this  subject,  as  according  to  his  theory,  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  ancient  deities  worshipped  by  the  shepherds  of 
Latium. 

In  a  survey  of  the  succeeding  Roman  writers  down  to  Livy, 
Dr.  Blum  undertakes  to  show  that  they  were  feeble  searchers 
into  antiquity.  Niebuhr,  it  is  well  known,  bestows  excessive 
fnitm  jotk  the  first  book  of  Livy,  while  Schlegel.on  the  other  hand, 
iic^iarda  it  as  inferior  to  the  subsequent  books;  the  present  writer 
ihiia  expiesses  himself,  and  with  him  and  Sdilegel  we  perfectly 
agree. 

"  But  in  Livy,  we  easily  discern  the  haste  with  which  he  hurried 
over  the  earlier  times  of  Rome,  to  come  to  tbe  firmer  ground  of  history, 
where  be  might  move  sure  and  unimpeded  in  the  entire  fulness  of  his 
pow^r  of  narratk>n.  Hence  the  obscure  regal  period  is  compressed  into 
•  single  book,  which  is  perhaps  the  feeblest  of  the  whole  work;  hence 
Um  long  period  from  the  commencement  of  the  republic  to  tbe  war 
wilh  ^yrrbtts  is  disposed  of  in  the  foUowing  ten  booksi  in  order  that  130 
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books  ^miglit  be  defoted  to  tbe  dtw  bistoric  times  of  Rome,  down 
to  4»0r  Iste^ean.  The  oDcients  woold  narrate,  not  niqmre.  Vbeir 
mode  of  narnitioa  has  a  fmhness,  a  dignity,  and  a  pecspiooity»  wi&  wUbb 
modern  times  have  ikrely  produced  anything  to  compete." 

The  latter  part  of  this  passage  contains  Dr.  Bliim*s  correct 
and  just  idea  of  the  ancient  historians,  and  the  dext  shows  in  aa 
animated  yiew  how  admitably  those  of  Rome,  down  to  Tacitua* 
narrated  tbe  events  of  their  own  daya,  while  on  every  thing  relsiting 
to  remote  antiquity  tbeir  inquiries  and  reflections  are  of  iitlie 
value;  hence  it  is  that  modern  times  are  able  to  form  a  jualer 
conception  of  the  remote  ages  of  Greece  and  Italy,  than  were  ikib 
Greeks  and.  Italians  themselves* 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  developement 
of  the  author's  idea  of  the  supposed  founder  of  Rome  having  faoen 
an  ancient  pasloral  deity,  atul  it  contains  some  ealramely  eurioua 
and  original  remarks  on  the  old  Roman  religion.  The  work  af 
Dr.  Blum  is  of  moderate  compass,  and  the  .atyle  is  agraeable ;  ie 
coBlains  many  new  and  iust  observations,  and  the  possession  of  it 
we  hold  to  be  essential  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  tbe  early 
history  of  the  Btemid  City, 
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et  Critique  dans  la  Belpque  et  la  noUande*    rwc  M.  De 

^vols.    8yo.    Paris.     1889- 

M.  DB calls  himself  a  poet— ^  title,  by  the  way,  which  an 

ordinary  man  has  about  tbe  ffame  right  to  assume  as  he  has  diat 

of  peer,  or  pope.    M.  de ^  is  nothing  but  a  pert  pretender, 

(and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  has  most  of  pertness  or  pte-* 
tmee)  who  just  skips  over  the  Netherland  provinces,  ignorant  of 
the  Dutch  language,  prejudiced  against  the  Dutch  people,  and 
then  comes  back  to  Paris,  in  order  to  visit  a  nation  widi  his  poeti- 
cal iudgments,  and  to  add  something  more  to  the  to6  much  oF 
crudity,  precipitancy,  and  ignonance,  which  fixes  the  fate  of  rafifr* 
kind,  and  submits  millions  to  the  foppish  condemnation  of  aoote' 
HHle  Unknown. 

Nations,  that  cannot  rank  in  the  first  line  of  influence,  and  yef 
are  not  so  contemptible  as  to  count  for  nothing  in  the  balance 
of  .politics,  are  generally  the  favourite  objects  of  foolish  specula^ 
tions,  and  hasty  decisions.  Great  nations  impose  by  their  mag- 
nificence, their  omnipresence,  and  smaller  political  societies  are ' 
not  worth  the  "  honouring"  of  those  who  dispose  of  futurity.  To^ 
be  in  its  turn  petted  and  calumniated,  has  been  long  tbe  portioii 
of  6oHand.  Sir  William  Temple  is  die  btetand  Sie  shrewdeal' 
observer  on  a  large  scale.    The  fact  is,  that  generriitifel  ln^ 
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aeidom  jjis^.  wi  nwy  be  most  fi^queotl^  traced  .to  a  tot  atid  Jifk 
en^OP^iia  impn^mn^  an  uupbilospphlcal  .^pidtj.  i^  nair^wndstii 
iMIiBad  of.aa  ^KpaiisQ  of  mnd^  and  a.de«ir9  to  s^y  tbingB.oS 
piquaacy  instead  of  tcuth. . 

.  .He  ia  a  bold  and  a  fo<;riiah  ma»,  wd  bia.  bp]idDe83  ba9  p<hi6  of 
Ibe  w^bik  qualities  oC  inti^epidtty  in  itj  ivho  having  flowp  py^r  a 
ciMitttry  aa  a  bird  doea.on  it9  migratioQ^fwi^^tenda  t9  opeq  to  us  all 
tbat  inysterioxia  and  elaborate  mapbinery  which  fpcms  "  national 
character."  If  aa  anatomist  were  to  look  at  a  newly-discovered 
aoiflMil  froQi  a  di3tanccu  and  4b9n  pre^um^  to  bold  *'  most,  eloquent 
disQQurae"  on  all  its  marvelloudy  ^apt^  parts — if.be  ventured 
to  describe  the  vironders  of  its  orgapizatism*  the  f mictions,  of  ita 
cuxioiis  frame-work,  its  habits,  and  its  attributes,  be  wpuld  be 
ItMgbed  to  scorn,  and  yet  he  would  do  little  miachief.  Indulging 
in.  jio  malevplwce,  be  would  awaken  no  resentmeitt*  It  wonld 
be  {wesumptuous  ignorance  only,  not  hatred-awak«og  prejudice* 
Bttthe.wbo.vkupemtes  maases  of  mentis  the  spreader  of  evil  on  a 
gseat  scale,  ile  .is  a  n^ati]ire.peiaecutor,.a  maleficent  misaft* 
^Kopiat  To  destroy,. oa false  aod  feeble  evidence,  our  good.bpi** 
nion  of  nations,  is  calumny,  smiting  not  one,  but  niilUons^  And 
to  calumniate  how  easyl  He  who  will  soil  his  fingers  with  dirt, 
may  fling  it  at  whom  he  pleases;  and  he  who  recklessly  wills  to 
smile,  aaay  find  a  dagger. at  every  turning,  and  a  subject  osu which 
to  exercise  his  evil  disposition. 

Belgium  is  so  well  known,  and  what  appears  on  its  surface  baa 
been  so  often  described  by.  tourists,  that,  we  shall  not  dwell  iong 
on  the  first  .volume  of  the  Four  Months  in  the  Low  Countries^ 
Asouraudior.s^s  nothing  but  the  most,  obvious .  superficiea  of 
diings,  the  intarlardings  of  personal  vanity,  and  worn-out  common^ 
places,  relieve  his  readers  very  little  while  he  is  passing  oyer  weU; 
k|ipwn  ground,  where  a  good  story  would  be  as  acceptable  as  on  a 
weary  journey,  and  he  was  ly>una  to  give  sopiething  intei^tiog 
in.  the  way  of  interlude*  Qe  pipfesses  to  be  .an  episodical  and 
eriikal  traveller.  His  episodes  .would  for  the  moat  part  be  im-> 
piobtBible  every  where,  and  are  out  of  place  where  tjiey  are  founds 
and  his  criticisms  are  the  most  uninformed  out-pourings  of  pre- 
sumption with  which  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  our  fate  to  be 
visited.  He  leaves  Paris  in  disgust,  because  he  cannot  sell  his. 
thymes,  nor  g^et  his  essays  puffed,  nor,  in  a  word,  take  up  the 
position  to  which  his  litierary  pretensions  aspired.  All  the  world 
lefiises  to  recognise  the  poetical  genius  of  M.  de  ■  — ,  (wicked 
world  aa  it  is,  and  as  blind  as  wicked !)  so  off  he  goes  to  the 
Netherlands,  in  order  to  make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  the  sagacity 
ofF^arisian  criticism^  and  to  write  Atme^^down — what  others  had 
written  him  down— a  fiyppant.  retailer  pf  flippancies ;  and  very 
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marvellous  indeed  are  tbe'StorieB  Im  teUs.  We  learn  (vol.  i.  p«  B 1 ) 
that  aneurbina  are  €ODtagiou#;  wilnesa  die  Flevish'httsbaad^  'who 
caught  an  aneurisaiic  infection  from  his  wife.  The  male  vicliDt 
is  a  man  cf  lai]ge  fortune;  and  having  learned  the  exact  nombcr 
of  years  (viz.  ten)  which  die  aneurism  will  require  to  destroy  hkiiy 
he  determines  to  make  his  wealth  last  just  as  long  as  his  9mi 
existence*  and  whisks  into  the  dissipation  and  prodigaUtj  of  ihw 
gaming-table — ^but  having  lived  a  little  too  fast»  t7  sinqn^tiM^^ 
and  bids  his  nephew  shoot  him,  and  falls  down  suddedlj?  inmii 
and  our  readers  nu^  see  how  all  this  happened,  in  honour  andf 

glory  of  M.  de  ,  to  enable  him  to  fill  two  chapters***^ 

waii  et  vrai$€mblabl€8,  of  his  most  valuable  book^  and  two  daf^ 
of  his  most  interesting  journey.  .       .  f 

M.  de  -: cannot  account  for  the  fact»  that  Belgium  has 

not  produced  as  many  celebrated  French  writers  as  France  ksel^ 
and  he  takes  for  granted  there  are  no  Flemish  ones.  Bnt  ha 
knows  nothing  of  die  facts  he  assumes,  and  goes  on  vain»glorU 
ously  descantingon  the  *'  invincible  causes"  which  make  it  iiii« 
possible  for  a  Fleming  to  be  imaginative,  and  throw  him  aecea^ 
sarily  into  a  state  of  most  disadvantageous  comparison  with  his 
illustrious  Gallic  neighbours.  The  sort  of  question  with  which' 
Charles   the   Second  puzzled  the  philosophers  in  bis  wit,  M. 

de proposes  in  his  folly — "  whv,  if  a  fish  be  put  into  «< 

full  vessel,  will  it  not  overflow?" — **  Why  has  Flanders  never 
produced  a  poet?''      We   recommend  to  the  attention  of  M. 

de  — ,  M.  J.  F.  Willem's  Epitn  aux  Bel^$,  and  a  littler 

collection  of  Flemish  writers  published  not  long  since.  » 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  M.  de the  revanche  of  the  exq/imk» 

inscription  which  he  says  covers  the  leg  which  the  Marquess  of 
Anglesea  left  behind  him  at  Waterloo. 

'*  a  est  enterr^e  la  jambe  de  I'iUustre,  brave,  patient  et  vaiMBiit  ComtK ' 
d*Uxbridge,  lieutenant  g^n^ral  de  S.  M.  Britannique,  commfuidant  en  ehef 
la  cavalerie  des  allies,  bless6,  le  18  Jain,  1815,  a  la  memorable  baftaOIr 
de  Waterloo,  qui,  par  son  hcroisme  k  concouru  au  triompbe  de  la.caaiso- 
d» genre  humain^  glorieusement  decidee  par  I'eclatante  victoire  dudit}Q^^*' 

And  he  says  the  following  epigram  has  been  added  by-Mme^ 
bel  esprit — no  Fleming  of  course. 

"  Lorsqne  viendra  le  joar  des  morts. 
Que  j'aarai  de  chemin  k  faire^ 
Pour  aller  rejoindre  mon  corps 
Qui  doit  m'attendre  en  Angleterre  !"* 


A  weary  duy  must  needs  be  niiiio 
When  judgment  da^  shall  come, 
And  I  most  march  from  hence  to  join 
•  My  cerps  that  layt  et  heme." 
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,  Every,  now  and  then  our  traveller  ^ives  evidence  of  that  jac* 
taney  whkh  is  ao  amnaiog,  and  be  it  allowed  us  so  to  speak* 
somewhat  too  characteristic  of  the  Great  Nation.  Standing  be- 
fore the  huge  brass  lion  at  Waterloo,  he  tells  us  that  if  that  Hon 
Wtts  but  alive,  he  would  be  more  terrible  to  the  French  people 
than  "  tottte  Tarin^e  de  Pays-Bas/'  and  then  he  goes  on  to  show 
wky  Napoleon  ought  to  have  gained  the  battler  of  Waterloo,  ac- 
ooniiog  to  all  proper  rules, — that  be  ought  to  have  beaten  the 
Bngiish  before  the  Prussians  arrived,  and  the  Prussians  after  he 
had  beaten  the  English,-  Q.  E.  D.  But  he  demolishes  one  com- 
mander after  another,  and  says  the  soldiers  ''  on  both  sides"  did 
every  thing.  Then  four  Englishmen  are  introduced,  who  tell 
him  that  Waterloo  is  the  Mecca,  the  holy  place,  which  every 
"  well-born*'  Englishman  was  bound  to  visit  once  before  he  died, 
i|nd  the  chapter  concludes  by  the  assurance  that  a  "  patriot  Eng- 
lisfaoMn"  bought  for  five  guineas  the  tree  under  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  sat,  and  transported  it,  "  k  grands  frais  en  Angle- 
terre,  oil  il  est  maintenant  Tobjet  des  hommages  et  des  d61ices  des 
badauds  de  la  Tamise." 

There  is  also  a  curious  ebullition  of  French  feeling,  where 
(vol.  ii.  p.  £8)  the  traveller  is  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of 
fetching  his  passport  at  Antwerp.     This  vile  passport  system^ 

we  might  remind   M.  de ,  is  of  French  origin;  nor  is  it 

fair  to  omit  the  fact  that,  in  no  part  of  Europe,  England  excepted^ 
are  there  so  few  passport  annoyances  as  in  the  Netherlands'. 
But  being  compelled  to  undergo  the  formalities, — the  French  for- 
malities of  1793, — meaning  thereby  having  the  particulars  of  his 
person  signalised,  he  exclaims : — "  And  it  is  thus  that  the  j^lea- 
sure  of  sojourning  in  a  maritime  town  of  the  Low  Countries  is  to 
be  bought,  and  this  is  the  recompense  to  Frenchmen  for  having 
twenty  years  ago  spent  some  fifty  millions  in  the  town  of  Antwerp ! ' 
—as  if  an  offended  pedagogue  should  say,  *'  Ungrateful  boy! 
and  this  is  my  reward  for  more  than  fifty  pence  spent  in  birches 
for  his  edification !" 

An  intelligent  traveller  would  be  anxiously  desirous  to  track 
die  broad  points  of  national  character — to  ascertain  what  cir- 
cumstances influence  the  position  of  the  many — to  trace  those  cir- 
cumstances in  their  ramifications  among  the  different  classes — 

and  ultimately  to  single  individuals.     M.  de is  one  of 

thoae  eminently  superficial  persons  whose  sphere  of  mental  vision 
is  as  contracted  as  possible,  and  whose  pruriency  of  taste  leads 
him  to  dwell  among  objects  which  a  purer  and  a  better  mind 
would  hardly  have  touched  upon  —or  touched  upon  with  all  de- 
licacy. He  knows  where  the  polluted  congregate  for  their  libi- 
dinous pleasures,  but  he  knows  nothing,  ana  says  nothing,  of  the 
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riuokj  graiid  awociatiotis,  thebon^ur  'and  ibe  gtoryof;  HoUaad, 

wb^re^the  greet  mter^Bts  of  6t>ct^ty  aie  ditetmsMli  projeoto  of  in* 

iMtWemeot  orgaiiifeed/and  the  Uteraiy  aad  tbesiiciai  spirit  of  dm 

|>^0pld  fenoed  ilnd'fosteredv «  ... 

--  And'dns  brftogs  the  second  volutoie'^  before  us^'over -soaia^of 

whose  contenta  we  «hall  rapidly  glance,  aet  lecooiiModing  ear 

readers-  te  trouble  themselves  by  eonsiiltipg  the  book  itaetf,  bat 

laldfig  eccaaioft  to  cenect  the  false  impresskma  which  eo  earaleif 

a  pen- is  likely  -to  eoorey. 

'    As.  for  the  langaage  of  Hollaod^,  of  which  it  is  deal'  he  does 

fiot  uoderstatid  one  word»  this  is  tbe^iticai  •  traveller's  judgmnit^ 

**  Nobody  is  tempted  to  learn  this  ragged  language^  which  will  taleuer 
have  any  cksshml  autfaerliy  tike  the  Enghsb  or  the  Oemiaii,  of  which  it 
is  a  degeneratkm,  aniess  the  Dutch  should  some  day  beeqme  a  great 
•  people,  for  which  nothing  less  is  reqoked  than  a  second  baMl^  of  Water- 
R)0.  It  iS'tnie  that  a  trifling  event  of  this  importance  only  rehires  kt 
its  rttom  the  trifle  of  twelte  or  fifteen  centuries/' 

The  fable  of  the  fox  and  the aour  grapes,  hath,  of  a  vertty^he^ 
long  preached  io  vaiu^  and  fools  are  not  corrected  by  all.  the  stripes 
.that  have  smitten  them.  But  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  is  a 
degeneration  of '  English  and  German,  it  will  be  newsrto  M*iti< 
^  ■  /should  these,  pages  be  destined  to  .illumine  bis  under- 
atandtng;  that  the  Dutch  is  of  considesably  higher  antiquity  ibsB 
either  of  tfae.tonffoea  he  mentions*  and  certainly  the  least  degene- 
rated branch  of  die  Teutonic  stem. 

'Hie  anti- French  spirit,  which  M.  de  ^-^ — — »  discovered  io 
Holland,  and  cannot  account  for,  oai  ticulariy  as  the  Dutch  *'  had 
a  moiety  of  some  of  the  glories  of  Napoleon,  may,  if  he  will  look 
a  little  more  doaely  to  the  drcutintances,  appear  less  anrprisiiii;. 
9>f  either  man  nor  beast  likes  the  chastisements  of  oppresaion,  aao 
the  hotlowness  of  that  word  of  imposture^  "  glory,"  will  opt 
weigh  down -the  heaviness  of  griefa  and  grievances  ionomersl^ie- 
^  limutdi  Hollanders  look  upon  Louis  Buonaparte  eyeii  0oyr  as 
^  ttlls  Ueniy  the  Fourth,  he  obtained  great  popularity,  sf^ 
1>ecaaae  he  went  to  Leyden  after  the  explosion  vvhich  destroj^ 
ao  much  of  the  town.  They  thought  him  almost  ib»iTjkiiir> 
liecause  he  allowed  them  to  carrry  on  smuggling  for  four  years 
.unmolested"  (p«  384.)  Hiere  have  been,  in  truth,  few  better 
princes  than  Xjoois  Buonaparte.  His  history  in  Holland  isiibuih 
dantlyhonoumble  to  his  idfecttons,  though  not  v^  cn^ditahlef> 
Ida  intellectual  capacities.  He  alwap  meaat  to  do  righu  and  he 
strangled,  feebly  and  unsoccessfoliy,  agaiiwt  the  iaiiperi«tt4*irtMy 
-4if  hm  atroftger«unded  broAtor.  He  encouraged  th«  4alHNi«H<y 
M9f  ibe  Dirteh,  notwithataotUng  the  Itoe.of  coiMfcict  ttwukaii.t^^ 
iCaa.  Um  whkh  mm,  in  a  wocd»  40  iffi^ottMAratthe/^p^fH*- 
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His  ttppefii«nce'«t  Leydoo  V9u^  one  of  the  maoy  Bote  in  wbidi 
die  humanity  and  kiii4ne«  of  Inr  diq>MMoo  wflre'inaiiijotleAi 
and  bis  **  ,smtiggling"  ovdymieei  were  tkm  legalisad  rasiilaiioe  he 
made  to  the  oommercial  anii-Eoglisb,  and  not  kn  aatt-Datoh, 
vegttlatioiiB  and  decrees  of'  Napoleon.*  But  with  all  hit  iiMritB» 
there  i»  no  dupositmi  in  Holhiiid  to  klohee  Leaia.  Hit  ohaii 
Httttir wat' too  feeble  toinspire retpeet, and  there n  perbapa  ao 
iBUn  -who  has  ever  occupied  a  piwninent  paUtc  ttalioB»  reepeotkif 
whom  pablic  opioion  hat  come  to  tuch  an  ODaniaoot  iiiiiie* 
-  Rotteniam/  he  toHt  u»,  hat  only  produced  one  ^reat  man  m 
fcur  oenturies,  Erasmut,  on  T^ose  dutrelling  iflha  Jw^-Jmown-hi^ 
€Kiptian 

^*  McK  ttt  fonm  Amnm magmu faiao^ai  £nMmi»/* 

end  he  Uken  occasion  to  mtrodace  a  starving  French  aothori  who 

<iompIaiAs  thtit  all  literary  merit  is  strangled  by  the  woridlinest  of  t!|« 

Rotterdammers.    Now  we'  speak  advisedly  in  saiying  that  RaiMef*' 

dam  has  among  its  inhabitants  writers  of  a  hi^h  order,  and  (hat  tl 

literary  tpiril  is  widely  diffbsed  among  them^    Far  Irdm  iMtten* 

tion  to  the  romoiul  of  miseries,  Aie  soboob,  tho  hotpilels,.  (he 

prisons,  (it  is  certain  none  of  them  were  seen  by  oor  criticil 

iMiler,)  are  entitled  to  the  nitentton  of  an  inquirer/ and  in  meiny 

ftejpects  are  admirably  conducted,  and  do  great  honour  4oAelf 

ftubders  and  their  sappbrters.    At  Delft,  M.  de  — ^-wfaas  oteasioo 

It^^peak  of  "  tke  Gothic  Gratius /'"^rhom  writingt  (M.  de  ■■  «     «  ■, 

we  will  vouch  for  it,  never  read  a  word  of  him)  are  u  poor  tide  to 

celebrity  <p;  68.)    Of  the  green  and  quiet  scenery  between  Delft 

«Hd  the  Hague  he  gives  a  Kvoly  and  a  faithful  deamiption.    It  ii 

B  liiece  of  animated  tranquillity.    All  that  art  has  d<yno  it  to 

ff¥e  appiopriato  deeoratron  to  rural  objects,  and  ^veiy  cottage 

bears  the  marks  of  comfort  and  of  prosperity.    Canals,  raisid 

Bbove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  of  die  neighbouring  plaint — ^wind- 

laaHt  ottfiously  and  beauttfally  thatehed-^^^tfrge  fanns  overspreud 

KVilh  iourisbing  Mttle^o^l  and  excellent  rdads^^in  ^hioh  t>«lt 

traveller  and  Iim  friend  introduee  the  relief  of  such  an  accident  as 

«tm  banMy  happen  once  in  a  ceniary,  where  of  eight  travellers  twtl 

toe  IdHed,  two  have  their  legs  broken,  two  (themselves)  t«ceive 

MntuMotts,  and  two  escape.    ^  Quel  destin  fisoheuxP^  says  M: 

tte  ■"   "     ,even  tnchun  event  '*  n'arrive  peot-dtfe  pas  une  foit 

«■  4e«K  ant,"  and  it  was  wicked  indeed  to  happen  just  then; 

ftM-llm  nocident  throws  him  in  the  way  of  the  two  lady4overt  of 

ah^<f^Btlime»  vrikiae  Heekt  were  broken,  %riiom  he  meets  in  di« 

^mMdwt  the  Hague,  aadby  whom  he  it  cooduetad  to  the  mamu, 

M^aidl^lhaf  «he  may  hear  die  detail^  ef  die  catastrophe  from  one 

^  «M  <af«uil  vu  r4viiiemeali  ec  ^ui  y  a  prit  part/*    The  My  AchH 

'lM#«oQaarii'aMb#vmtiar,Bn*«iiraaftlMr  eOBclnoj#hirehai»ia^, 

q4 
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by  saying  that  her  cold  daconne  '^clevel<lped  to  him  .the  «iil«Pe 
philosophy  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Holland."       .  » 

In  thfe  midst  of  so  much  thatislriflmg  and  trashy,  tkens  are 
observations  not  devoid  of  truth.  Such  are  those  on  the  national' 
antipathy  existing  between  the  northern  and  southern  .province^i' 
and. the  jealousies  and  hatreds  which  neither  Belgiau  nor  Bata^ 
vian  ever  takes  the  slightest  trouble  to  conceal.  The  two  natioiw 
are  unlike  in  habits*  in  religion,  and  in  lai^uage  :*--'' Two  biiockt^* 
whose 'substances,  far  from  being  identical,,  have  oply  exi,rand(f 
weak  affinities.  Th^  are  only  soldered  together,  and  will  separ 
rate  at  the  first  shock"  (p.  970  Every  thing  we  have  ob^erv^ 
compels  us  to  concur  in  this  opinion.  Holland  would  have  b^a 
stronger,  far  stronger/ with  her  compact  population  united  by 
common  interests  and  common  feelingSi  than  she  can  be,  boul^ 
up  with  a  country  whose  prosperity  emanates  from  sources  for 
removed  from  those  which  have  been  the  source  of  the  greatness 
of  the  northern  Netherlands.  All  hopes  of  a  fusion  appear  to  hb 
vain  and  baseless.  In  power,  in  population,  the.  two  parts  of  the 
kingdom  are  so  equally  poised,  that  one  can  hardly  assume  pre- 
ponderance over  the  oUier.  A  few  flatteries  addressed  to  the 
sovereign — the  official  documents  emanating  from  those  who  baye 
to  plead  a  paiticular  cause — may  seem  to  betoken  unity,  but  the 
fact  is  very  obvious  to  every  observer.  The  Flemings  look  upon 
the  Hollanders  with  distrust  and  dislikci  and  the  Hollanders  pay 
the  balance  of  ill  will  in  the  same  coin.  The  disunion  has  not 
been  healed,  it  has  rather  been  strengthened  by  time;  and  a  dis- 
solution will  inevitably  take  place,  should  Europe  be  agitated,  by 
internal  convulsions.  We  believe  that  Holland  would  be  stronger 
if  she  stood  alone,  and  that  no  nation  was  ever  made  more  pow- 
erful by  the  addition  of  scnne  millions  of  discontented  citizens. 

In  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlfmds, 
>M.  de remarks  with  great  justice  on  the  security  against  op- 

?re8sion  which  his  accessibleness  gives  to  his  subjects.  EvfMry 
Wednesday  the  doors  of  hk  palace  are  open  to  every  applicant, 
and  he  listens  with  unbounded  patience  and  courtesy  to  all  j(he 
representations  which  any  visitor  may  deem  it  fit  to  make;  Uut 
our  traveller's  account  of  the  levee  is,  like  every  thing  else,  apcdled 
by  his  vanity  and  affectation.  M.  de  -^ — ,  who  has  nothing  to 
aay,  obtains  an  audience  five  times  as  long  as  any  bo<i^  .who  fol- 
>  lows  him.  For  King  William,  it  is  but  fair  to  pronounae  that^he 
does  not  fling  away  these  audience  days  in  undisceraing  waste  of 
time.  They  do  him  honour  on  all  accounts..  The  meanest  aab- 
ordinate  of  his  oeople  is  not  more  accessible  than  the.raomarch 
on  that  day.  Peer  and  peaaant^  q14  and. youngs  all/who.lia$ie  a 
tale  to  tell/a  frievaoce  to  complaip  •f^a  favour^taaskj  all  ai««d- 
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t^tA,  and  tncottraged  by  a  rare  urbanity  to  prefer  tWir  requeafs 
to  the  royal  ear.  '         .  ' 

"  Of  the  poetfl  of  Holland  we  have  endeavoured  on  a  former 
oeca$fion  to  communicate  some  idea  to  our  readers.  Our  author 
gives' his  notions,  precipitantly  and  ignorantly,  as  usual.  On  his 
way  to  Scheteningen  he  is  shown  the  house  of  the  poet  Cats,  (he 
Mys  Catz,)  who  is  called  ^*  the  Horace,  the  La  Fontaine,  the 
^id^  and  the  Boccaccio  of  Holland — the  best  poet  of  a  country^ 
tf  I  whose  poets  are  hot-house  productions."  And  then  with 
It  te^'  words  on  Johannes  Secundus^  whose  Kisses  "  h«ve  been 
translated  into  .French  by  the  elegant  Tissot/'  the  catalogue  of 
%he  favourites  of  the  muses  among  Hollanders  is  suddenly  dosed. 
<He  did  not  even  know  that  the  road  from  the  (lague  to  Scheve* 
ningen,  whose  beauty  and  whose  ornaments  he  so  much  admires, 
was  the  work  of  another  poet,  one  of  a  family  of  geniuses — of 
Constantino  Huygens.  Equally  instructed  in  painting  as  in 
poetry,  2snA  with  less  excuse^  for  he  had  only  to  open  his  eyes,  he 
in  the  following  chapter  vituperates  the  Flemish  school,  talka 
slightingly  of  Paul  Potter^  and  the  "  peculiarities"  of  the  Dutdi 
artists,  and  then  is  in  extacy  with  a  collection  of  graceless  and 
wortUess  Japanese  carvings,  which  he  stumbles  on  in  the  lower 
stories  of  the  Museum. 

'  M.  de ^  goes  to  Haarlem,  where  he  finds  a  tulip-fancier, 

who  presents  him  with  a  tulip  root,  which  he  afterwards  sells  for 
40,000  florins,  or  about  S5QOl.  I — a  tolerable  experiment  this  on 
the  credulity  of  his  readers,  and  an  episode  of  no  small  interest  to 
himself;  but  the  present  is  to  reward  him  for  having  rescued  the 
tulip-fancier's  daughter  from  a  watery  grave.  But  with  M.  de 
'^ —  all  is  grandiase,  all  combines  to  make  him  out  the  special 
favottrite  of  fortune.  When  he  goes  to  the  Hanrleoi  lake,  his 
companions  have  only  to  throw  a  harpoon  into  the  waters,  and 
out  comes  an  ancient,  wondrously-wrought  cuicass  of  silver,  all 
of  silver,  blackened  by  time  and  by  **  muriatie  acid !" 

M.  de  "  ■  *s  orthography  is.  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  him 
ifho  insisted  on  printing  our  great  dramatist  Chik$pir^  and  New- 
ten  Nouveofdon.  It  is  an  abomination  not  to  be  pardoned  by 
Oods  or  men,  that  any  place,  person,  or  thing,  should  be.  called 
bya  name  which  will  not  run  smoothly  over  the  velvetty  Up»of  a 
Purisian  petit^-maitre.  So  the  Keyier^grmt  of  Amsterdam  naust 
liisebme  Ketsis-gract;  the  Sioom-boot,  a  btom-bSte:  Ryswick  is 
Mimyeck:  the  Heeremhgement,  Hdrlodgmene ;  De  IVii  is  trans- 
ttrmtA  to  M.Veit;  the  Voorhout  of  the  Hague  to  the  Faurhaute: 

'   Wptttheren  is  Valkere:  theZuyder-Zee  is  so  no  longer,  but  th0  Zeur 
'di^zt;  poor  simpln  Jam  is  made  a  twoH^yllabled  Y  0n:  and  so  of 

'  ^V«f7  •#otidK>r>p)mse-upon  whiqh  our  critic  8ttttiN|hles.-^t  God.9ave 
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tbe  iiuirkf  if  diere  be'sotne  men  who  kaVe  an  ftbtirte1Vdpe»r;lrf 
w^ich  they  turn  up  truths  on  all  occasions,  others  bear  ttboHt'tf 
brootii-jitick  Vy  \drich  they  nevtr  fiiil'  to  produce  a  blonder, 

Somethihg  may  be  said  for  the  ij^orance  of  the  inquirer,  but 
the  iettorance  of  die  presumptuous  is  intolerable.  These  iroltiniei ' 
overflow  with  examples  of  shallow  dogmatism,  unreliev^  by  a 
spftrk  of  knowledge  or  sagacity;  nations,  literature,  language«r, 
handed  over  to  wholesale  condemnation  by  one  who  knows  tio^; 
Aine  of  idioms,  or  books,  or  people. 

He  says  (p.  96i,)**  the'  Dutch  are  ever  jedous  of  the  men^i^ 
,  of  those  exploits  which  they  shared  with  us.  This  etc^tionetl 
people  could  no  more  amalgamate  with  the  immensity  of  Frenth^ 
men  than  with  ^e  Spaniards  their  ancient  masters,  with  whom 
aobodywill  ever  be  able  to  amalgamate;"  and  this  nationality,  so 
honourable  to  the  Batavians,  is  made  the  ground  of  tmfriendl^ 
animadversions. 

*  Tbe  author  reports  at  some  length  the  opinion  of  a  comr 
patriot  long  settled  at  Atntt^dam,  respecting  tbe  mople  of  the^ 
country,  of  which  these  are  the  results:  that  the  traae  of  Holland 
is  decaying;  the  land  hourly  etposed  to  be  overflowed;  ttnit  die 
nation  is  not  richer  than  other  natrons ;  that  their  econorty  is 
parsimonious,  their  religious  tolerance  a  bargain  for  common 
convenience;  that  they  would  have  more  vices  if  they  were  more 
ehthusiastici  and  more  crimes  had  they  more  subtilty;  that  all  is 
artificial,  and  without  the  virtues  of  primitive  or  of  civilized  ex- 
istence; that  its  canals  are  mere  stagnancy  and  stink;  that  the 
population  diminishes;  diat  their  reputation  for  industry  is' li 
nillacy ;  that  their  cleanliness  is  a  physical  necessity  as  far  as  H 
goes,  but  for  the  most  part  an  imposture;  tiiat  their  natiomil 
pride  is  as  presnmptuoua,  and  their  national  degeneracy  as  great, 
as  that  of  Venice;  that  they  are  cold,  heartless,  lind  nerveless, 
tacitoin  and  thoughtless,  good  skaters  bnt  graceless,  great  smokere 
but  inhospitable,  careless  about  the  education  of  their  children^ 
insensible  to  the  claiins  of  love,  indifferent  to  domestic  sympa* 
thiesy  Kbidinous  without  sentiment,  luxurious  withcHit  taste.  Such, 
or  something  like  it,  is  tlie  pictvre  which  our  observer  send^  forth 
to  the  world  of  a  mond,  religious,  and  highly-tivilised  nation, 
after  an  acquaintance  of  about  ei^bt  weeks,  for  it  seems  half  bk 
four  months  were  passed  in  Befgium. 

We  have  someiii4iat  doubted  the  propriety  of  meddKtig  with 
thia  ieoond  PUlitt,  whose  business  in  Hotiand  seems  to  have  been 
to  gather  up  whatever  he  conld  tind  of  prejudice  against  tte 
Dutch  people,  and  reproduce  it,  in  rather  lively  style,  nt  ¥^m. 
Sneh  mischievDus  tnrissianBries'shoisM  be  himcled  titet  to  univerttal 
reprobation.    There  are*  in  the  wwM  a  number  dfwstitched  wit^ 
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iMgs  wliQ  Atng.almit  th^ir.  pe^  %brandji  in  %fwUtw9\tm  {iQMTi 
i^cb  qt  mtdtnoUnce  thjf  crtate,  Aoid  boiv  much  of,  muducitf/i. 
they  dijlfute^  But  the  moat ,  objure  and  the  mo^t.co^tempttibtei 
may  lio  an  incendiary  if  he.  wUl,.aDd  ^lofortiinately  lihe^love^of 
evil  and.tbe  pqwer  of  evil  are  nearly  alUed*  In  m09t  ca9?^i,  pQr-< 
Kapf^  ai^l  aasitfedly  in  this  case,  mere  frivolity  and  levity  of  s|>irit< 
aoo  the  primary  canae  of.  the  jiyuriea .  done.  Clpse  upon  9ucb« 
Hyuri^a'puni^haient  foUowf.  The  man  who  hat^s  «tQ9ther»'get& 
MUfcred  for  his  recompense;  and.  the  nation.  .wj^o9Q  writiera  play, 
ivitb  coptumeltoua  weapons,  loses  a  portion  of  its  own  reputa^on* 

S^ich  m^n  as  M*  de are  the  great  fosterers  pf  oational  imik 

mositieb,  a^d  the  scorn  he  poura  out  on  the  heads  of  HpUandeirSA 
>^l.fae  returned  on  the  heads  of  some  of.hia  unoffending  fallows 
^tizens  who  may  visit,  the  Seven  Province^.  There  is  no  end  to. 
thss  moral  epidemy»  and  it  should  be  stopped  by  a/igid  moral 
quarantine.  How  can  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen  exjpect  a  qor-; 
dial»  or  even  A  couileouf  receptioain  any  country,  if  it  be  their 
pyractice  to  vituperate,  and  insult,  their  bosl3?  .''  You  called  wm 
Jemah  dog,  and  for  thi$,  a|re^  for  iA{«>  l.nmtf.giye  yon  most 
Christian  ducata*" .  It. is  too  miich.  for  human  endurance-r-it  is 
too.  mtuch  for  moftal  expectation.  .  ....        ^  .. 


j^HT..  X. — Thcorie  Analytique  du  Sj/steme  du  Monde.  ^  Par 
M.  G.  De  Pouteco.uJ^nt.  Tomes  I.  et  11.  8vo.  Paris. 
?8«9,  .       .  •  -       . .  ,  . 

Ths  slow  and  gradual  maqner  in  which  human  knowledge.ia 
gpoeral  prc^resses^  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  .the  history  of  ^q^e 
s^nces  which  are  founded  on  the  various,  applicatiooa  of  matber 
aatios.  From  the  simplest  theorem  of  geometry  up  to  the.j|ubr 
limest  result  of  the  doctrine  of  central  forces,  there  is  Jiat,,.pen- 
l^ipay  a  single  truths  whicb^  on  its  first  discoveryi  was  i^zhib^ti^ 
iu-M  the  evidence  and  generality,  of  which  it  has  subsequently 
lysea  fouad  to  be  susceptible.  Xhfi  ^yc.  of  genius  £rst.  catcher 
%  glimpse  of  some  remote  or  obscure  analogy, — some  hithert# 
IHulisGoveBed  kuw  or  mode  of  operation  observed  by  Jiature  in 
Iyer  production^  and  transmutations, — hut  it  is  pnly  after  jmucb 
IsatieBt  and  laborious  investigation  thai  its  relation  to.trntfas 
already  known  is  ascertained,  and  its .  appropriate  place  in  the 
IMistaiitly  accumulatiog  mass  of  knowledge  determined* .  .  .  i 

Aut  although  it  frequently  happens. in  science  that  a  new  dis- 
covery derives  its  principal  value  from  a|ipIications  never  oon* 
lanplaled  by  its  author,  there  seems,  to  be  a  disposition  aa  the 
^to^-mankiod  to  allow  a  xxMnparatively^amall  .decree  p(  merit 
to  each  4ipplieatiops4.  to  estiouUe  At.a.'k>w  i^ale  the  lalxims.of 
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those  who,  if  they  cannot  pix>perlj  be  said  to  extend  tlie  doimin 
of  science^  perform  a  scarcely  less  imporcant  service  in  imptoviHg 
and  rendering  more  productite  the  conquests  achieved  by  those 
master'-minds  vrfaich  lead  the  way,  and  overcome  the  only  r^k\ 
difitcutties.  Nor  is  the  tribute  thus  paid  to  originality  at  ail 
unjust  or  unreasonable.  Invention  has  always  been,  and  mttst 
always  be^  regarded  as  the  highest  and  rarest  lacul^  of  the 
human  intelleot;  and  the  glory  which  attends  the  discovery  of 
a  useful  truth,  is  very  partially,  if  at  all  obscured,  by  the  cironob* 
stance  of  its  having  been  arrived  at  by  an  indirect  or  circuitnMts 
route.  **  Varignon  nous  generalisera  cela/'  was  the  sarcastic  bttt 
significant  remark  of  the  elder  Bernoulli;  and  its  application' is 
alike  extensive  and  obvious.  Numbers  are  always  at  hand  capa* 
ble  of  extending  a  principle  or  simplifying  a  rule,  who,  by  any 
efforts  of  their  own  ingenuity,  could  never  have  discovered  either; 
and  in  general,  when  a  result  has  once  been  obtained,  there  is 
comparatively  little  difficulty  in  exhibiting  it  under  the  most  com* 
modious  or  comprehensive  form  of  which  it  may  be  susceptiMe. 
Thus  there  is  a  broad,  palpable,  and  ineffioceable  line  distinguiish* 
ing  invention  from  improvement,  the  inspirations  of  genius  from 
the  product  of  labour,  however  useful  and  praiseworthy  that 
labour  may  be.  It  concerns,  however,  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  the  human  race,  not  only  that  truth  should  be  discovered,  but 
that  it  should  be  made  known  to  the  greatest  number  possible. 
The  knowledge  of  the  physical  causes  of  the  various  phenomena 
of  nature  is  not  only  important  on  account  of  its  multiplying  the 
comforts  and  resources  of  mankind ;  it  effects  a  great  moral  good, 
by  making  us  acquainted  ^ith  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to 
the  universe,  and  thereby  tending  to  eradicate  superstition  and 
destroy  the  fancied  connection  which  the  vanity  or  timidity  iof 
man,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  has  been  eager  to  establish  between 
the  celestial  appearances  and  his  own  insignificant  destiny. 
Without  deducting,  therefore,  in  any  degree  from  the  glory  of  the 
original  discoverer,  no  small  praise  is  due  to  those  who,  by  new 
illustratioiTs,  betler  arrangement,  or  simpler  demonstrations,  pro* 
•mote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  rendering  it  more  accessible 
and  easy  of  acquirement. 

Physical  astronomy  is  one  of  those  sciences  which  date  their 
origin  from  the  seventeenth  century,  a  period  distinguished  for 
great  and  brilliant  discoveries  above  all  others  in  the  annals  of 
the  human  intellect.  The  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,' — 
the  invention  of  logarithms, — of  the  fluxionary  caTcultts,«^the 
discovery  of  the  tetescope,*-of  the  micrometer,-^the  application 
of  the  pendulum  to  regulate  timekeepers, — ^tiie  science  of  dytta- 
mrcs, — tbe  theory  of  central  forses,  and  the  discovery  of  the  great 
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law  of  griivitoUon,  grejiiiiopg  ibeisatperishable  moniuneiilB  wbicb 
attest, the  activity  4>f  the  V^vunan  mind  in  that  age  qf  intellectual 
greatne88«  By  the  discovery  last  named,  Newton  asoended  to 
the  source  of  the  infinite  variety  of  motions  which  take  place  in 
the  celestial  spaces,  and  may  be  said  to  have  explored  the  natui'e 

'  of  those  inteUigencies  which  the  ancients  assigned  as  guardians 
to  the  planets,  to  direct  their  movements,  and  preserve  order  and 

.  regularity  amidst  their  mazy  and  inextricable  courses.  Since  the 
Aime  of  Newton  the  developement  of  th^  eflfects  of  attraction  on 

^the  planetary  motions  has  exhausted  the  efforts  of  the  most  pro- 

jIqubnI  mathematicians,  and  the  principles  which  he  established 

.have  foimed  the  basis  of  a  splendid  eclifice  which  it  is.  the  glory 
lof  our  own  age  to  have  seen  completed;  the  consequences  of 

/gravitation  being  now  traced  to  the  limit  at  which  they  cease  to 

.  he  appreciable  to  the  senses. 

But  although  this  science  has  now  reached  a  height  which 
entitles  it  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  trophies  of  the 
luiman  intellect,  its  principles  and  its  evidences  have  remained 

-  hitherto  entirely  unknown  to  the  great  mass  even  of  the  best 

,  educated  classes  of  soiciety,  and  its  results,  though  interesting  to 
all,  are  generally  received  only  as  matters  of  faith.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  probable  the  case  can  ever  be  otherwise.     The  very  language 

:. through  which  alone  the  truths  of  abstract  science  can  be  ap; 
fifehended  or  communicated,  is  not  to  be  acquired  but  by  an 

,  arduous  and  prolonged  contention  of  the  mental  faculties,  which 
involves  much  devotion  and  many  painful  sacrifices.  There  can 
Jbe  no  greater  mistake,  than  to  suppose  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world  can  be  explained  more  clearly  by  laying  aside 
the  appropriate  symbols  of  the  calculus,  and  adopting  the  Ian- 

•  giiage  of  ordinary  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  the 
..calculus,  to  those  who  have  learned  to  read  it,  is  simpler  and 
^more  intelligible,  as  well  as  infinitely  more  compreheusive,  than 

any  other  which  can  be  substituted  in  its  place.  £or  tbis  reason 
we  are  disposed  to  set  little  value  on  the  popular  treatises  which 
are  so  copiously  poured  forth  to  enlighten  the  present  age.  They, 
.  however,  give  a  currency  to  facts,  and  keep  the  attention  awake 
to  interesting  subjects,  and  so  far  they  may  be  useful ;  but  it  is 
not  by  such  easy  means  that  any  one  may  hope  to  become 

•  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  the  universe. 

One  obstacle  to  a  more  general  acquaintance  with  physical 
astronomy,  hardly  less  formidable  than  the  difficulties  inseparable 

•  fron>tbe  subject,  arises  from  the  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
J  "methods  of  investigation  that  have  been  proposed  and  followed 

/.byiibe  different  geometers  who  have. laboured  in.this  department 
*,of,  science.     Almost  every  important  result  has  been  obtained 
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by  a  ^ttfiar  process  6f  aoal^Ms^  softhat-dtbougli  tbe-nallieQia- 
tieal  theory  ot the  system  of  the.  world  oriubils  «  sttblime  wholes., 
its  severai  parts  are  frequently  connected  by  do  other  analogy  -Iboii. . 
such  as  arises  from  their  eotniaon  intricacy.    Tlie  immediate.- 
successors  of  Newton  in  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  geoptetry  * 
treated 'raechanical  questions  in  amanner  so  entirely  isolatedi  that,, 
the  solution  of  one  problem  seldomr  afforded  anyiisaistaoee  in  tb^> 
imrescigatioa  of  another^  eten  in  cases  where  both  were  dedlici-*. 
bte  from  the-  same  principles.     By  the  discovery  of  acempr^^i 
hensiretfaeorem^  which  env bodies  a  science  in  a  single  line,  a|id 
affords  the  means  of  obtaining  the  equations  necessary  for  the 
solution  of  any  dynamical  problem  whatever/  d'Aiemt>ert  eon- 
ferredamost  important  benefit  on  the  science  of  mechanics;  , 
liagrange,  by  combining  the  princi{rfe  of  d'Alembert  with  that  of 
virtual  velocities,  first  remarked  by  John   Bernoulli,  obtained 
simple  and  symmetrical  equations  to  express  the  conditions  of. 
the  motion  of  a  system  of  bodies  acting  on  one  another  aecoirdr  • 
inff  to  any  given  law.     In  consequence  of  these  and  numerous  ' 
other  discoveries,  Laplace,  to  whom*  physical  astronomy  had  ^ 
already  been*  indebted  for  its  most  splendid  results,  found  the 
science  efficiently  advanced  to  be  susceptible  of  explanation  ^on.* 
nmfbrmpririciplesy  and  identical  methods  of  investigation;  and 
the  Micmique  Ctleste,  which  embodies  the  results  of  bis  re- 
searches, is  at  once  the  monument  of  his  own  vast  genius,  and 
the  proudest' display  of  the  immense  power -of  the  calculus; 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  excellence  of  that  immortal . 
work,  which,  by  explaining  the  causes  and  calculating  the  effects 
of  every  irregularity  in  the  planetary  motions,  renders  the  science 
in' a  Tfiamier  complete,  its  difficulties  are  found  to  be  such  as  to  t' 
make  it  nearly  useless  to  those  who  can  devote  only  a^Omparar . 
tively  snail  portion  of  time  to  the  attainment  of  analytical  iiaow^ 
ledge.     In  order  to  bring  the  remote  resuHs*  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation  i^ithin  the  reach  of  the  mathematician  of  ordinary  Jit- 
taimHents,  a  wbrk  of  a  different  description  was  required;  one 
in  Arhich'  the  futfdamental  propositions  and  theorems  should  bo 
brought  more  closely  together,  and  the  prolix  computations,  of 
little  value  to  these  whose  object*  is  only  to  study  principles  and 
become  Acquainted  with  methods,  entirely  omitted.    Above  all,, 
it  was  required  that  advantage  should  be  takeur  of  the  numeroua . 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  different  branches  of  the . 
caldulas  within  the  forty  years  that  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  '  M^canique  Celeste/  in 
order  to  illustrate  some  points  which  still  remained  obscure,  and 
cdvfer  upon  the  whole-  the  ntmoat  simplicity  and  uniformity  jof< 
which  the  present  highly  advancod  state  of  the  amdy ttcaUoienees 
will  allow. 
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Tbe  urmk  df  which  we'arenoir  about  to  gm  an  accoasf  la 
ant  raadeta  was  widertakeii  with  « triew  to  aoeompUBk  tbesa  iiii<^ 
portant  objects.  The  aatbcMr  of  it  la  a  jonog  matbetmticiaa 
of  great  fMomise,  who  had,  before-its  appearanca,  ^en  proofs 
of  his  pfofouod  acquaintance  with  the  calculus,  and  parttcuhnrly 
with  its  application  to  the  planetary  theory,  is  an  '  -Essay  on  the 
PeHurbations  of  Comets/  which  was  honoured  with  the  prize 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  after  the  subject  had  been  thrice 
remitted  to  competition.  The  Academy  has  since  received  him 
into  its  bosom,  and  cherishes  a  hope  that  he  will  be  no  unworthy 
occupant  of  the  seat  of  Laplace. 

The  obiect  of  M«  de  Pont^coulant  being  to  consolidate  (if- we 
nay  use  the  term)  the  analytical  processes  of  the  'M^aniqae 
Celeste/  he  has  folloii'ed,  at  least  in  its  general  outline,  the  plan 
wfatcb-  has  been  adopted  by  the  illustrious  author  of  that  gnaat 
work.  The  first  book  is  devoted  to  a  summary  exposition  of 
the  general  laws  of  nuftioni  and  the  investigation  of  the  formnls  - 
by  which  those  laws  ar?  expressed.  Through  this  part  of  the 
aabject  it  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  htm.  The  theorems 
he  has  demonstrated  were  all  previously  well  ]tliown>  and  ax* 
pressed  by  equations^  which  in  point  of  geoe^ijty,  simpHeity, 
and  elegance,  hsft  nothing  to  be  desired.  ^  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
it  is  executed  in  the  very  best  style,  and  with  great  abHity;  the^ 
different  theories  are  developed  in  a  compact iind  perspicuous 
niailner;  and  the  results  deduced  witba  degree  of  ease  and  neat- 
ness which  affords  amfde  proof  t>f  die  intimate  knowledge  po»> 
sessed  by  the  author,  both  of  the  subject  of  which  he  treats, 
aail'of  the  resounces  of  the  calculus  he  employs.  To  those  who 
have  studied  the  *  M^canique  Analytique,'  «nd  the  first  bodi: 
of  the  '  M^nique  Celeste/  the  perusal  of  this  chapter  will  be 
as*  mteresting,  as  it  is  calculated  to  be  instructive  to  those  who 
ane  less  profoundly  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  mechanica. 

After  having  established  the  principles  on  which 'the  moliotts 
of  a  system  of  bodies  soliciting  one  another  are  to  be  determistfid» 
our  author  proceeds  to  apply  the  general  ibrmuln  of  motion  to 
the  system  of  the  planets.  Physical  astronomy  presents  three  - 
great  subjeots  for  discussion.  The  first  rdates  to  the  motion  «f 
transfaition  of  the  planets,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  detarminatton  of 
the  csrves  they  describe  about  the  sun;  the  second  to  their 
dbotion  of  notation  about  their  own  aies;  and  the  third  to  their 
figures,  which,  as  well  as  their  motions,  are  modified  by  the 
effects  of  gravitation.  '  Of  these  three  questions  the  first' is  that 
which  admits  of  being  determined  with  the  greatest  degree  of 

iCtitude.    By  reason  of  the  great  distances  of  the  planets  imn 
another^  and  the  near  approach  of  theis  ^gmieste  thad  of « 
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sphere,  their  attractive  forces  are  the  same  as  if  their  masses 
were  collected  at  their  respective  centres  of  gravity ;  so  that  with 
respect  to  their  mutual  actions,  they  may  be  regarded  as  so  many 
material  points^  gravitating  towards  one  another  according  to  a 
given  law.  This  circumstance  greatly  facilitates  the  computation 
of  the  effects  of  the  different  forces,  and  the  unlimited  means  of 
comparing  the  results  of  the  calculus  with  observation  gives  a 
degree  of  precision  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  unhappily 
can  never  be  obtained  in  the  others.  The  effects  of  gravity  on 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  planets  are  detected  with  much  ereater 
difficulty,  being  modified  by  their  figures,  the  law  according  to 
which  their  densities  vary  from  their  centres  towards  their  sur- 
faces, and  even  by  the  irregularities  of  the  surfaces  themselves ; 
with  all  which  circumstances  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
even  in  the  case  of  our  own  earth,  and  in  regard  to  the  other 
planets  have  no  knowledge  of  them  whatever. .  Besides,  the 
difficulty  or  rather  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  rotatory  motion  by  observation,  baffles  all  attempts  at 
a  comparison  of  theory  with  the  actual  phenomena,  except  in 
the  cases  of  the  earth  and  moon;  so  that  however  completely 
the  general  problem  of  rotation  may  be  solved,  its  solution  can- 
not be  extended,  for  want  of  the  requisite  data,  to  any  of  the 
•  other  bodies  belonging  to  the  system.  The  same  observations 
apply  also  to  the  theory  of  the  planets. 

Of  the  numerous  improvements  for  which  analysis  is  indebted 
to  the  fertile  genius  of  Lagrange,  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
sists in  the  method  of  varying  the  arbitrary  constants  which  are 
introduced  into  differential  equations  by  integration.  This 
method,  which  is  extensively  applicable  in  various  departments 
of  mechanics,  is  of  singular  use  in  the  theory  of  the  planetary 
perturbations,  which  it  reduces  to  the  case  of  a  variation  of  the 
constant  Quantities  constituting  the  elements  of  the  elliptic 
motion.  In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that,  if  the  motion  of  a  planet 
were  influenced  by  no  other  force  than  that  of  the  sun's  attrac- 
tion, its  path  would  be  the  ellipse  of  Kepler ;  in  consequence, 
however,  of  the  action  of  the  other  planets,  its  path  is  not  accu- 
rately an  ellipse,  but  an  infinitely  more  complicated  curve.  Now 
the  masses  of  the  i)lanets,  compared  with  that  of  the  sun,  are 
extremely  small:  their  influences  on  the  motions  of  each  other 
are  consequently  proportionably  feeble,  so  that  the  deviations 
from  the  fictitious  elliptic  orbit  are  not,  in  any  case,  very  con- 
siderable. But  small  as  these  forces  are,  they  render  it  impos- 
sible to  integrate  the  differential  equations  of  motion  by  any 
known  process  of  analysis.     In  order  to  elude  the  difficulty  ocda- 
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ttioned  by  this  circumatance,  Lagrange  assumes  the  integral  to.  be 
of  the  same  form  as  that  which  is  obtained  on  integrating  the 
equations  of  motion  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  sun's  force  is  the 
only  one  which  acts  oh  the  planet,  but  supposes^  at  the  same 
time^  the  arbitrary  constants  to  be  variable.  The  whole  is  then 
differentiated  on  this  hypothesis,  whence  equations  of  condition 
are  obtained,  by  means  of  which  the  arbitrary  constants  can  be 
|letermined  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equation  of  which  the  integral 
cannot  be  directly  obtained.  All  this  procedure  is  equivalent  to 
the  supposition  that  the  planet  always  moves  in  an  ellipse,  but 
at  every  succeeding  instant  in  a  different  ellipse,  the  variations, 
like  all  other  changes  which  take  place  in  the  material  universe,* 
beinp  effected  by  insensible  degrees,  and  observing  the  law  of 
continuity. 

In  the  planetary  theory  the  integration  of  the  differentifil  equa- 
tions of  motion  gives  the  equations  of  the  elliptic  motion,  and 
the  constants  which  complete  these  integrals,  are  the  six  elliptic 
elements  of  the  planet,  namely,  the  major  axis  and  the  eccentri- 
city, the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  the  longitude  of  the 
,  nodes,  the  place  of  the  perihelion^  and  the  longitude  of  the  pla- 
net at  a  determinate  epoch,  all  which  would  be  absolutely  inva- 
riable if  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  planets  were  insensible. 
£uler  first  gave  expressions  for  the  variation  of  five  of  these  ele- 
ments, in  a  memoir  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  1756,  but  it  was  not  till  twenty-five  years  after  that 
the  subject  was  placed  in  its  true  point  of  view  by  Lagrange. 
Struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the  form  under  which  the  expres- 
sions of  the  variation  of  the  elliptic  elements  had  been  finally 
redocedi  both  by  Laplace  and  himself  after  imniense  labour,  this 
acute  geometer  was  led  to  suspect  that  his  result  must  be  only 
a  particular  consequence  of  some  general  theorem  of  mechanics, 
.  entirely  independent  of  any  particular  hypothesis  respecting  the 
law  of  the  attractive  force.  Further  investigations.confirmed  this 
conjecture,  and  led  him  to  formulae  for  the  variations  of  the  con- 
ptaQts  not  only  of  the  planetary  system,  but  of  any  system  of  bo- 
dies whatever,  subject  to  the  influence  of  central  forces  capable 
of  being  expressed  by  any  function  of  the  distances  of  their,  points 
pf  application  from  the  centres  of  attraction.  The  very  ingeni- 
ous artifice  of  analysis  by  which  this  is  effected,  may,  on  account 
of  its  extensive  utility,  and  the  light  which  it  throws  over  many 
parts  of  the  celestial  mechanics,  be  regarded  as  a  real  discovery, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  with  which  analytical  science  has 
been  enriched  since  the  days  of  Newton.  By  means  of  it  the 
,  computation  of  the  eftiects  of  the  various  forces  is  greatly  simpli- 
fied,.pud  Ik^  results  exhibited  ^under  a  form  which  enables  their 
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MUMilrfdMioiit  to  te  more  eatify  t^erc^Mid^  4»pe(A0j  iifcow 
the  cikolus  is  applied  to  a  great  immber  of  aftraetifig  or  tfttratftetf 
pointe,  as  in  the  tiieory  of  the  figures  of  the  plaoetS)  of  the  tidefti 
of  tlie  prececsion  of  the  ef  ainoxes,  iuc.  llie  nelhod  is  very  ex^ 
teoMvely  and  successfulij  eanpioyed  in  the  work  now  before  us^ 
and  is. (he  means  of  cenfernng  unity  and  symnecry  on*  the  whole 
trtatiae. 

Iff  the  present  ^tate'Of  phyncid  astroooasy  the  theofy  of  tbi9 
comotary  motions  is  (hat,  perhaps,  which  is  most  detmingof 
attention,  as  being  the  most  lifaely  to  lead  to  new  and  interoaUHj^ 
reaults  tespeetaiig  the  constitntioA  of  the  world.  Since  it  wAt 
demomtramd  by  Newton*  that  the  comets  obey  the  attractitig 
farce  of  the  sun,  and  that  (iietr  motions  are  reguteted  by 'the 
same  laws  as  those  of  the  planets,  they  have  been  assidaously 
stadied,  both  by  astronomers  aikd  geometers,  ^et  their  theory  is 
sciU  in  a  irery  imaatisfaetory  state.*  This  arises  ^xmi  wirioui 
ea«ees>  but  chiefly  from  tbo  anfitequency  of  their  returos  afid  tb^ 
impossibility  of  observing  theiA  exoepttng  during  the  tin»'tbey 
iescribe  a  very  small  portion  of  their  orbits^  by  reason  of  which 
we  are  left  in  igooranoe  of  tbeir  raasaes,  and  of  the  attountoftbe 
fayoes  which  eouirteractthe  solar  attraetion.  The  chief  aim  of  th^^ 
geometer  is  the  exact  detefmination  of  the  orbit  4rom  a 'few  obi* 
servation6,in  order  to  have  the  means  of  recognising  these  bodies 
cm  their  succeesive  returns  to  the  perihelia.  Numerous  methods 
bave  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  among  which  the  formoia 
gtaen  by  Lambert  for  tbe  determination  of  the  time  employed  in 
the  description  of  a  parabolic  arc  in  terms  of  that  arc  and  its 
eliti«eme  rndii  wct>ore9,  and  w6fch  be  afterwards  extended' to  oK 
Kplic  arcs>  is  distingaisbed  for  its  remarkable -elegance.'  Vh^ 
ttiathod»  of  Laplace  and  Lagrange  may,  however,  be  considered 
as  <he  principal,  because  niost  of  the  others  which  bave  been 
aince  proposed*are  derived  from 'them  with  more  or  fewer  modi** 
ficatiofis.  M.  Ponttcoukint,  in  adopting  that  of  Lagrange,  has 
rendered  4t  susceptible  of  afar  easier  ap|>lication,  and  m  l^is  ifti'^ 
proved -fftate  it  is,  perhapSv  the  beit  adapted  to  computatfon  of 
any  with  which  we  are  aoqnainted.  As,  however,  there  are 
eertain -cases  in  which  it  is  convenient,  or  even  iodiftpenaable,  «a 
bave  reeoafse  to  that  of  Laplace,  he  has  given  it  also,  with  some 
cAterations,  in  one  of  thenotes  at  the  end  of  the  eeeond  volume;' 

The  perturbations  -of  th^  cometary  Of4>iti9  aM-mneh  more  con*, 
eiderable  than  those  of  the  planets,  and  determined^  witb^  frU* 
greater  difliculty.  The  effects  -of  the  disturbing  Agrees  Arei  ins- 
defeft,  •expressed  in  the  same  manner,  by  tbe  'tvariation  of  tbfe^ 
leiMMits  oflbetirbtta;  btfitlltecironmstatMiea  v^Meh,ni  the«Mb 
of  th^i  phmnu,  reuddr  it  fNisiiU^*  to  dov«ld|ie'fh^ftiff«Hllss^  'Coii^ 
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mmU  amoiinl  o£  Uit^^VQ^oUJciti^Aad  incUottUQas,  d^  act  «xiat 
in  rogacd  te^  coiii^^.ao.that  tb^rcs  ^re  no  m^HQBA  at  least  nose  jf^ 
discovered,  of  i>btaisuigequajfcioiiS)«wbr9ci«i(  au  indefinite  qumber 
of  jeuolutioiM..  la  order  to  surmcmat  thU  difScuUy,  if.  (i^coniffv 
necsaaary  to  havo*i»ooiur$e  to  the  m^od  of  auocc^sive  ajpiuro^Ur 
malion  by  quadraturea,  that  is,  to  determine  tbe  partial  p^turr 
bltfJMs  wUck  takapUoa  whilQ  tbQ.Q0i«et  doscrib^s  a  v#ry  sqiaU 
fiortioax>£,its  trajectory^  and  the  sumPa^Qof  tlmse  partial  d<^ 
mag^w^MktB  by  tbo  rules  of  the.i^tegral.calculafi^.gifes  tbe.who^ 
owount  of  the  Bkerationfl  which,  the  orbit  undergoes.  dui;ii^  i| 
caomplaile.  revolutian  of  the  coinet  This  method,  bt9¥f^^tMr 
though  it.admits.of  great  simplification  in  respect  .to,  those  pairls 
•f  ihe.  orbits  which  aie  at  a  great  distance  fro^ni  th^  di^urbiag 
planet»ia  exceedingly,  operoae  and  tedions;  but  none  of  eaaier 
epplicalioB,has.asyet  been  discovered,  and  i«  the  mean  timciJis 
IdL  Poatftcoulajit  joniarkfl,  the  paUfi«ice  Qf.;the. calculator  miisf 
■iipply.lbe»p€ifectiona  of  9nalyais«  . 

Among  the  vast,  number  of  comets  ^bidtt  traverse  th#  fiek|s  fff 
apace^  and  oocfisionaUy  make,  their  app^Mmnoe  within  tbe  bouur 
dj^a^fl  ai  oar.  system,  there  are  .thri^  o^ly  whos^  periodi^l  ^%- 
tii«n*has  been.8atis£ftctorily  deterniia«d|«lthqMgb  the  g^bite  of  mi 
Savmr  thaa  130  have  been  coiaptitod  from  obse)rva.M<M-  Qo^iOf 
tbam  is. that  which  made  its  last  appearaiy^  in  1769>  and^wiU 
always  be  jsemaritable  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  fir«t 
arhicfa  wa&  recognised  as  an  attendant  of  the  sua.  Dr.  UaJt^ 
diaoovered.  the  identity  of  the  orbit  it  described  in  1^82^  with 
Ifansoiof  two  comets  which  had  appeared  iu  1531  and  l607 ;  ^^^ 
a&ertmakiog.a  vagne  estimate^of  the  perturbations  it  flight  su%- 
tain  ^from  .the  attraction  of  Jupiter  and  SaJ^uni,  hazarded;  the  jbpii^ 
poedictioa  that  it  would  reappear  in  1758  or  1759. :  Xbis.pf'^- 
dktipiaiiadat  that  time,  an  interest  b«jjrond  what  a^^  simi^r  one 
qqi|}d  have  at  the.  present  day«  or  wilt agaia  have  hi^any  .futu^ra 
«ge%..  The  law  xd  gravitation  .was  not  then  univer^jy  ajdmr^ed, 
and.. many. astronomers  continued  to,  think  with  Descartes^  tbait 
the  comets  had  no  permanent  connecticta  wi^h  the  solar,  ^j^ 
tem.  Clairaut,  /therefore,  rendered  a  great  service  ta  scieiffl^- 
when.he  undertook  to  apply  his  .solution  of  ik^  Problem  of.Thitie 
Bodks.  to.  the.pentttrbatipns  of  this  .cometr  in.  order  to.fis  tljip 
tiaseof  its  #etiini. with  more  precision  than  had  be^n.  done  % 
H«Ua^  and  thereby  putihe  Newtpniaa  theory  to  a  decisive  tpe|. 
Alter. oompuUtions. of.  prodigious  labouf,  he  announced  that^i|9 
pafsi^  through* the  p^cihelion  of  its^orbit  would  take  pl^eaboitt. 
thiQ^middleof  Apail^  IZ59.  Tbe  phMomenoiiLdidMtiAally  hanjwt 
ah^t4tmooth/bef0re<  the. .  time. predMlisd»*and;  il;  is.  mm^  kMfW 
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thtit  if  Qtiraut  had  been  posseaaed  of  niore  accttinle  data,  re- 
specting the  mass  of  Saturn,  and  been  aware  of  the  existence 
of  Uranus,  which  had  not  then  been  discovered*  the  resuk  of  has 
computation  would  have  been  greatly  nearer  the  Irjitb.    Tbk 
rare  and  interesting  visitant  may  be  again  expected  in  1835,  and 
astronomers  will  eagerly  improve  the  opportunity  preeeoted.  bj/i 
its  return  of  obtaining  further  information  on  many  intecfirin|p 
points,  with  regard  to  which  we  are  still  in  great  uiiceitainli|f»< 
The  difference  between  the  observed  and  computed  effaels.of. 
the  attraction  of  the  planets  on  its  motion  will  give  us  more  pfe«< 
cise  ideas  respecting  its  mass,  and  probably  enable  us  to  deCeiwi 
mine  whether  it  meets  with  any  resistance  from  light  or  other 
fluids  scattered   about  in  the  celestial  spaces.     Although  tlie 
hypothesis  of  a  resisting  medium  has  been  long  abandoned,  in 
calculating  the  perturbations  of  the  planets,  it  is  not  altogether 
improbable  that,  notwithstanding  the  almost  inconceivable  te« 
nuity  of  the  celestial  regions,  a  body  whose  density  is^  so  saiaU 
as  that  of  a  comet,  and  on  which,  when  in  the  superior  part 
of  its    orbit,  the   sun's   action  is  exerted  so  feebly,  may  be* 
sensibly  resisted  in  a  medium  rare  enough  to  produce  no  ap^' 
preciable   effect  on  the    denser   masses  of  the  planets.    Thet 
comparison  of  its  appearance  and  phases  with  those  which  it* 
exhibited  in  its  former  visits  may  also  afford  grounds  for  sooae 
plausible  conjectures  regarding  its   physical  constitution,  and  ' 
whether  the  mass  of  vapours  of  which  it  seems  to  be  composed - 
has  suffered  any  sensible  diminution  since  it  was  last  observed.  . 
As  an  example  of  his  method  of  computing  the  perturbatiottS» 
M.  Pont6coulant  applies  his  formulae  to  the  elements  of  this* 
comet,  and  finds  that  it  will  pass  through  its  perihelion  on  the  • 
31  St  of  October,  1835.     The  semi-transverse  axis  of  its  orbit  is 
17.98355,  the  distance  of  the  sun  being  unit;  the  ratio. of  the* 
eccentricity  of  the  semi-transverse  axis  is  0.967453,  and  the  iodi^' 
nation  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  1 7^  46'  50".  > 

The  honour  of  having  added  a  second  periodic  comet  to  tli^.- 
bodies  already  known  to  belong  to  the  solar  system  is  due  to*  * 
M.  Encke,  of  Gotha.     It  had  been  remarked,  both  by  «Arago- 
and  Olbers,  that  the  elements  of  the  comet  which  appeared  ia:< 
1819,  had  a  remarkable  analogy  with  those  of  one  which  had 
been  observed  in  1805.    Those  elements  had  been  computed,  aa 
usual,  on  the  supposition  that  the  body  moved  io  a  parabolic, 
orbit,  but  it  was  evident  that  if  they  belonged  to  the  aaiae  coaiet» 
its  period  could  not  be  very  long.     Hence,  Encke  waa  induced 
to  compute  the  observations  of  1805  and  1819  on  the  hypatbeaia  • . 
of  elliptic  orbits,  and  the  resulting  elements  were  found  to. agree* 
'still  more  exactly.     No  doubt  cpuld  therefore  be  entertained  thai 
^  they  belonged  to  the  same  comet,  which,  as  its  period  ;ii'as  found 
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to  be  fliree  years  and  about  three  months,  had  completed  four 
Mftre  revohitions  between  1805  and  ISIQ.  The  frequency  of 
the  return  of  this  comet  will  probably  develope  some  curious 
fiicts  relative  to  the  theory  of  those  bodies.  Its  motion  is  inAu- 
taoed  so  powerfully  by  the  action  of  the  planets  that  its  passage 
4irough  die  perihelion  of  its  orbit  in  18^2  was  retarded  no  less 
^nnine  daysr.  On  this  occasion  it  was  invisible  in  Europe, 
bot  irwas  observed  at  Paramatta,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
observed  time  of  its  perihelion  passage  differed  only  about  three 
hoats  from  the  result  of  Encke's  previous  computations.  Its 
neiLt  appearance^  in  1825,  agreed  equally  well  with  the  predic* 
dpiis,  and  on  its  return  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  its  observed 
aMi  computed  places  coincided  more  nearly  than  could  well  have 
been  anticipated,  considering  the  small  portion  of  its  orbit  in 
which  it  can  be  observed.  To  account  for  the  great  amount  of 
the  retardation,  Encke  revived  the  old  hypothesis  of  a  resisting 
etkereal  medium.  A  few  more  of  its  revolutions  will  probably 
throw  some  light  on  this  very  interesting  point  of  celestial 
physios.  The  calculations  recently  made  to  prove  its  existence 
are  founded,  as  M.  Pont6coulant  justly  observes,  on  hypotheses 
too.  arbitrary  to  admit  of  any  certain  conclusion  being  drawn 
froxn  them. 

Eneke's  comet  presents,  in  some  respects,  a  considerable  ana- 
logy* whh  the  planet  Ceres,  having  the  same  inclination,  and  tbe 
tremverse  axis  of  its  orbit  of  the  same  magnitude.  Its  ellipse  is, 
however,  extremely  different,  for  the  perihelion  falls  withm  the 
oribk  of  Mercury,  whHe  the  aphelion  is  situated  between  Jupiter 
smA  the  new  planets.  The  time  of  its  periodic  revolution  is  only 
ab«it  forty-six  days  shorter  than  that  of  Vesta. 

.  The  other  periodic  comet  has  received  the  name  of  Biela's,  on 
aoocMiM  of  its  having  been  first  observed  by  that  astronomer  in 
Bohemia  on  its  last  appearance  in  1825.  MM.  Gaubert  and 
Clausen,  the  one  at  Marseilles  and  the  other  at  Altona,  perceiv- 
iag't  remarkable  similarity  between  its  elements  and  those  of 
two  oMiaets  observed  in  1772  and  1806,  separately  undertook  to 
compute  the  orbits  of  all  the  three  comets  on  the  elliptic  hypo- 
tbtfeia,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  they  recognised  so  great  an  agree* 
OMWC  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  elements  deduced  from  the 
obiervations  belonged  to  the  same  identical  body.  Its  revolu- 
lioo  ii  accomplished  in  six  years  and  between  eight  and  nine 
noniha.  it  may  be  again  expected  in  the  month  of  November, 
18M,  ab^ut  the  same  time  with  Eiicke's.  The  amount  of  the 
ptrtBffbaltons  which  it  will  then  have  sustained  from  the  actions 
of  the^ptaoets  since  its  passage  through  its  perihelion  in  Ib26y 
'been  computed  by  Damoiseau.     Of  the  different  elements 
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ihe.  longituck  of  the  node  is. that  which  wiU  b«  affected  is  tht 
■lost  remarkable  de^ee,  and  will  have  retrograded  no  less  thaw 
3^  IS' 45"  on  the  ecliptic.  The  iacliuation  will  be  diminished 
about  20'.  These  effects  will  be  principally  produced  by  the 
cornet!^  near  approach  to  Jupiter  in  May,  1831,  when  it  will  be 
for  some  time  within  the  sphere  of  the  attraction  of  that  plaoq^ 
On  applying  his  formulae  for  the  perturbations  to  the  eleo^enl^ 
obtained  from  the  observations  of  \8Q6,  M.  Pont^al^nttiinds 
that  it  will  pass  through  its  perihelion  on  the  £7th  of  Novenibei^ 
1832^  the  semi-transverse  axis  of  its  orbit  being  3.53683 ;  ilf  ec- 
centricity 0.751748] ;  and  its  inclination  IS"*  13'  13".  / 

Although  the  physical  constitution  of  comets  is  a  subject  whicji 
possesses  only  a  secondary  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  astronomer* 
who  concerns  himself  chiefly  with  the  circumstances  of  their 
motion,  it  is  one  which  is  not  only  highly  curious  in  itself,  \^v^i 
but  also  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  the  construction  of 
the  solar  system.  W  hether  these  bodies  are  permanent  and  eter- 
nal like  the  planets,  or  occasionally  generated  by  the  accidental 
collapse  of  nebulous  matter  scattered  throu^^h  the  wastes  of 
•pace,  is  a  question  reserved  for  the  determination  of  distant  pos- 
terity. If  in  it8  successive  approaches  to  the  sun  any  portion  of 
the  substance  of  a  comet  is  converted  into  vapour,  and  elevated 
so  far  above  the  centre  of  the  mass  as  to  be  no  longer  within  the 
sphere  of  its  attraction,  this  must  fly  off  and  be  dissipated,  so  that 
the  body  will  be  ultimately  annihilated ;  unless,  indeed^  in  the  su- 
perior part  of  its  orbit  it  may  chance  to  fiiU  in  with  unattached 
nebulous  matter,  which  it  will  seize  in  virtue  of  its  attractive  force, 
%nd  in  this  manner  repair  the  loss  it  sustained  bv  the  dissipation 
of  its  substance  in  its  approaches  to  the  sun.  Newton  thought 
that»  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  comets  encounter  in 
passing  through  the  sun's  atmosphere,  they  must  ultimately  fall 
into  that  body,  and  that  their  destination  is  probably  to  repair  the 
loss  which  the  great  luminary  sustains  from  the  constant  emission 
of  light.  Whatever  functions  they  may  be  appointed  to  perform 
in  the  system  of  the  universe,  the  discovery  of  two  comets  of 
short  periods  is  a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  inasmvch  as 
the  frequency  of  their  return  multiplies  the  opportunities  ofob* 
serving  them ;  whence  their  chanses,  if  they  are  affected  by  anj^» 
must  sooner  become  known.  An  that  has  yet  been  discoverj^d 
with  certainty  is,  that  their  masses  are  so  small  that  the  influence 
of  their  attractions  on  the  planets  is  altogether  insensible :  but  this 
is  an  important  fact,  inasmuch  as  it  obviates  eveqr.  cause  of  iu>- 
prehension  on  account  of  any  derangement  of  the  orbit  or  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the  future  accuracy  of  the  nstro* 
aoroical  tables.  .,.»*•• 
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Of  the  actaat  number  of  comets  which  obey  the  jJUraiclion  of 
idle  sQti  it  19  impossible  to  formally  idea.  Almost  all  thos^  which 
"are  vistUle  to  us  come  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth ;  and  if  we 
^ppostid  them  to  be  equally  distributed  in  space,  the  number 
^faich  has  been  actually  observed  would  lead  to  the  inference 
a^kt  not  less  than  250,000  comets  approach  nearer  to  the  sUn 
ihbb  the  planet  Uranus. 

''"ilfter  having  discMssed  the  first  great  question  which  occurs 
'ih'  the  consideration  of  the  planetary  system,  namely,  the  law^ 
irtiich  regulate  the  motion  of  translation  of  the  celestial  bodies 
in  space,  M.  Pont^coulant  next  enters  upon  the  more  intricate 
kibject  of  their'  rotation,  which  be  treats  with  the  same  felicity, 
arid  with  the  same  perfect  command  over  the  instrument  of  in- 
vestigation. The  effects  of  gravitation  on  the  rotatory  motion  of 
ihe  planets  were  long  supposed  to  require  a  method  of  investiga- 
tion Tery  different  from  that  employed  to  discover  the  derange^ 
ments  of  the  orbits ;  but  by  means  of  the  variation  of  the  arbitrary 
Constants,  they  may  not  only  be  computed  in  the  same  manner, 
but  can  be  absolutely  included  in  the  same  general  formula,  the 
iildogous  constants  of  the  two  problems  having  the  same  differ* 
enfial  expression.  This  singular  result,  namely,  the  identity  of 
the  formulas  expressing  the  perturbations  arising  from  the  mutual 
i'ctton  of  a  system  of  bodies  attracted  towards  a  fixed  centi%, 
'iind  those  of  the  rotation  of  solids  about  their  axis,  was  first 
made  known,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Poisson,  in  a  memoir  read  to 
Ihe  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  April,  1827,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  theorems  with  which  the  science  of  me* 
'chanics  has  recently  been  enriched.  Nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  give  an  exalted  idea  of  the  immense  power  of  the  calculus  than 
'l^e  circumstance  of  its  embracing  in  one  grasp  the  whole  effects 
of  the  universal  gravitation  of  matter,  manifested  in  ways  appa- 
rently so  dissimilar ;  and  of  its  expressing  all  the  motions  which 
'are  produced,  or  can  possibly  take  place,  in  the  system,  in  a 
tnanner  as  uniform  as  tne  cause  from  which  they  are  derived  is 
^iimle  and  universal. 

The  effects  of  the  attraction  of  the  different  bodies  which 

compose  the  sblar  system  or  the  rotation  of  a  particular  planet, 

,Wie  twofold:  they  may  either  occasion  a  displacement  of  the  axis 

'  ofYotation  with  regard  to  the  planet  itself,  or  they  may  change 

'tb(^  di^ction  of  that  axis  in  space,  and  cause  it  to  point  succ^- 

'itVeW  to  different  regions  of  the  heavens.     The  theory  of  the 

'potions  of  the  eardi's  axis  of  rotation,  in  respect  of  the  fixed 

'^4tat8,  was  first  given  in  a  complete  manner  by  d'Alembert,  who 

dteigned  the  ratio  of  the  axes  of  the  small  ellipse  which  Bradley 

had  observed  to  be  described  by  the  pole  of  the  equator,  and  by 

r2 
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means  of  which  that  great  astronomer  had  explafned  the  pheno- 
mena of  nutation.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  consideration  of  the 
position  of  the  axis  of  rotation*  with  respect  to  the  stars,  does  not 
embrace  the  question  in  all  its  generahty ;  for  it  is  possible  that 
the  axis  may  be  fixed,  or  have  a  determinate  motion,  with  re- 
spect to  the  stars,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  variable  with  regard^ 
to  the  interior  of  the  earth.  This  circumstance  is  equally  de-[ 
serving  of  consideration  with  the  former ;  for,  every  variation  in 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  with  respect  to  the  interior  oi^ 
the  earth*  must  cause  a  corresponding  displacement  of  the  terres* 
trial  equator,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  a  derangement  of  the 
geographical  latitudes,  and  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  ol' 
the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Observation,  it  is  true,  has  as  yet  indi- 
cated no  change  of  this  sort;  but,  although  too  minute  to  be 
appreciated  in  the  comparatively  short  interval  which  has  yet 
elapsed  since  instruments  of  requisite  delicacy  to  detect  it  havd 
been  used,  it  may  nevertheless  exist;  and,  indeed,  analogy  renders 
its  existence  by  no  means  improbable.  Some  of  the  secular  vari- 
ations of  the  axis  in  respect  of  the  stars,  which  are  known  cer- 
tainly to  take  place,  are  so  slow  that  they  cannot  be  detected  by 
observation.  For  example,  the  secular  inequalities  of  the  motion 
of  the  equinoctial  points,  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  the 
planetSy  affects  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  yet,  although  this 
motion  has  been  constantly  accelerated  since  the  time  of  Hippar* 
chus,  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  is  at  present  only  about  nine 
or  ten  seconds  shorter  than  it  was  at  that  remote  period.  Ob- 
servation cannot  directly  take  cognizance  of  changes  effected  so 
slowly :  it  is  therefore  by  theory  alone  that  the  permanency  of 
the  position  of  the  axis  can  be  determined.  Laplace  first  showed, 
and  the  discovery  has  been  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of  Poisson, 
that  the  position  of  the  earth's  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  is 
subject  to  no  secular  inequality  which  can  ever  become  sensible; 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  poles  of  rotation  and  the 
terrestrial  equator  are  invariable  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
demonstration  of  these  fine  and  remote  consequences  of  gravi- 
tation, is  given  by  M.  Pont6coulant  in  so  perspicuous  a  niannef*, 
that  it  may  really  be  followed  by  any  one  moderately  acquainted 
with  the  calculus,  with  a  very  trifling  expense  of  thought  more 
than  is  necessary  for  the  due  understanding  of  a  common  mecha- 
nical problem. 

The  effects  of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  planets  on  the  po- 
sitions of  their  respective  axes  of  rotation  can  only  be  observed  iii 
the  cases  of  the  earth  and  moon.  On  the  axis  of  the  earth  the^ 
are  manifested  in  the  phenomena  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, the  nutation,  and  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
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ecliptic :  oq  that  of  the  moon  they  are  made  sensible  in  the  curi- 
ous phenonsena  of  the  libration,  a  subject  which  has  been  pro*- 
fpundly  and  completely  discussed  by  Lagrange. 
.  The  astronomical  theory  of  the  lunar  rotation  is  indebted  for 
two  very  curious  results  to  Dominique  Cassini,  tbe  first  of  which 
j^,.  that  tbe  moon's  axis  of  rotation  always  preserves  the  same 
inclination  to  the  ecliptic;  and  the  second,  that  the  nodes  of  the 
l.Mnar  equator  and  orbit  always  coincide;  in  other  words,  that  the 
I^Tapes  of  the  eqjuator  and  orbit  always  intersect  the  ecliptic  in  the 
same  straight  hne.  Lagrange  demonstrated  that  the  second  of 
these  remarkable  phenomena  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
iirst ;  and  he  showed,  moreover,  that  if,  at  the  commencement  off 
the  motion,  the  nodes  of  the  equator  and  orbit  nearly  coincided, 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  would  produce,  and  eternally  maintain, 
a.  perfect  coincidence  of  the  mean  nodes.  The  moon  is  thus 
placed  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium,  or  such,  that  if  its  axis 
ivere  slightly  deranged  by  any  accidental  cause,  it  would  exert  a 
tendency  to  recover  its  primitive  position.  Lagrange's  theory  of 
tne  moon's  libration  has  received  no  improvement,  excepting  by 
taking  into  consideration  some  additional  inequalities,  to  which, 
though  unimportant  in  themselves,  the  increased  precision  of 
observation  renders  it  necessary  to  have  regard.  All  that  is  now 
wanting  to  render  the  theory  complete  is  a  suflicient  number  of 

S;ood  observations  to  fix  the  data  which  analysis  must  borrow 
rom  astronomy.  The  most  interesting  point  remaining  to  be 
determined  is  the  ratio  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  three 
principal  axes  of  the  lunar  spheroid,  a  correct  knowledge  of  which 
would  furnish  more  accurate  notions  than  we  yet  possess  respect- 
uigUie  figure  of  the  moon. 

The  application  of  the  general  theory  to  the  determination  of 
the  inequalities  of  the  moon's  rotation  arising  from  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  the  earth  (for  that  of  the  planets  is  altogether  insen- 
sible) is  rendered'  greatly  more  difficult  by  two  circumstances, 
namely,  that  the  plane  of  the  lunar  equator  is  not  perpendicular 
to  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation,  and  that  the  position  of  the 
pole's  is  variable  on  the  lunar  surface.  In  other  respects  the  ap- 
plication of  the  general  formulae  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  to 
the  earth,  and  the  results  are  perfectly  analogous.  Of  these  the 
most  remarkable  is,  that  the  uniformity  of  the  lunar  rotation  is 
affected  by  no  periodical  inequalities  whatever.  This  is  proved 
analytically  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  values  of  the  constant)! 
^introduced  by  integrating  the  equations  of  motion,  and  which 
,a4^pepd  on  the  initial  conditions  of  the  revolving  body,  are  nothing, 
or,  at  least,  insensfble.  There  is  every  probability  that  this  resuft 
js  equally  true  of  all  the  planets  and  satellites ;  in  fiict,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that 'whatever  circumstances  mighir  originally  aflect 
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the  -Hniforuiky  of  lb«  rotatory  ukotioo,  th««e,fnu8t'lf»lig  aiooe  have 
been  destroyed  by  resistance  or  frictioo«'SO  that  no  effects  now 
remain  but  sucli  as  have  a  permanent  cause* 

The  solar  action»  which  sq  notably  affects  the  moon's  motio^ 
in  her  Offbit»  has  no  apprecid>le  in&uence  on  the  position  of  h^ 
axis  of  rotation,  all  the  variations  of  which  are  due.  splely  to»t^ 
attraction  of  the  earth.  It  is  another  singulai*  resiidi  Qfthis 
theory^  ^t^  althouf^  the  inclination  of  the  planes  ^of  the,  ^H^9f 
orbit  and  ecliptic  to  the  equator  are  affected  by  periodic  in^qiw^* 
tiea«  the  icoincidence  of  the  nodes»  already  mentioned,  is  not  dif- 
Cuihed  by  ibe  secular  inequalities  of  the  elements  of  the  orbit* .  ,If 
ibe  rotatory  motion  were  absolutely  uniform  while  the  .motigfQ„^f 
.Iraftsbition  ia  subject  to  secular  variationsi  the  moon  would » iafiffi 
( Qonrse  of  ages«  successively  present  to  t;he  earth  all  the  points  of 
her  surface.  But  it  is  proved  by  tbeory,  that  the  atlraction  of  Abe 
earth  on  the  lunar  spheroid  communicates  to.themooo'a  motion 
of  rotation  the  secular  inequalities  of  her  motion  of  revolution,  ao 
that  one  of  the  lunar  hemispheres  must  be  for  ever  cqncealed  from 
the  inhabitants  of  our  planet. 

The  third  division  of  M.  Pontecoulant's  treatise  relates  to  the 
figures  of  the  celestial  bodies,  a  point  in  the  syatem  of  the  world 
which  is  still  far  from  having  attained  the  same  degree  of  perfec- 
tion  as  the  theory  of  the  double  motion  discussed  in.  the  two 
Ibrmer.  Not  that  the  subject  has  engrossed  less  attentioui  or  that 
the  labours  of  mathematicians  have  been  less  successful  in  the  in- 
veetigation  of  this  important  and  difficult  problem ;  for,  in  fact, 
no  application  of  analysis  to.  physics  has  led  to  more  important 
.  analytical  discoveries,  or  to  formulae  of  greater  elegance  pr  more 
extensive  use.  But  the  imperfections  of  the  theory  4irise  entirely 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  necessary  .to  make  some  arbitrary 
Bssumptioos  relative  to  the  primitive  state  of  the  revolving  body, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  data  for  the  application  of  the  cal- 
culus. In  regard  to  bodies  perfectly  rigid,  no  hypothesis  or  as- 
'  snmption  ia  necesaary,  and  the  figure  may  be  any  whatever.;  but 
in*  the  case  of  such  as  are  wholly  or  partly  fluid,  and  of  which,  tlie 
component  molecules  are  at  liberty  to  move  in  any  directioo^  the 
.  .fignrea  must  be  such  that  any  particle  will  be  maintained  in  e^uir 
Imria  between  the  central  and  centrifugal  forces  by  which  it*  is 
solicited.  Now  the  determination  of  the  central  force»depends.9ot 
only  on  the  densi^  of  the  mass,  or  the  whole  number  oi  its  parti- 
cles, butalso  on  their  arrangement;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  figure^  of 
the  body,  or  the  veiy  thing  which  ia  sought  to.  be  made  blown. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  making  an  hypoth^ia  resp0cting  iti  primi- 
tive figure  in  order  to  compute  the  effects  of  the  aUtractioii  of  ^he 
nolecuks  on  one  another,  and  thence  to  deduce,  the  law  iof  grlivi- 
tation  at  the  surface.    The  hypothesis  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
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)»l«iieti  toi  tbiit  the  uifttemls  of  which  they  areeompcved  primarily 
existed  bi  a  Atate  of  fluidity,  aod  that  the  molecules  attract  oae 
another  in  the  inverse  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance:  and  the 
question  to  be  determined,  is  the  figure  which  a  tN)dy  so  cifoum- 
%tanced;  and  endowed  with  a  motion  of  rotation^  wHl  assume  when 
111  Arrives  at  the  state  of  equilibrium. 

' '  'The  theory  of  the  attraction  of  spheroids  is  not  confined  in  its 
application  to  the  figures  of  the  planets.  It  is  indispensable  in 
"Ihie  ittvestigataon  of  many  physico^mathematical  questions^  such  as 
^iii^ 'theoHi^s  of  hydrodynamics,  electrtcily,  magnetism,  and^  in 
^gencfral,  in  all  cases  where-  we  have  to  consider  the  notion  of 
'iliMe^dutar  forces  emanating  from  a  centre.  Hence  il»  results  ave 
'slkn^emg  the  most  important  additions  which  bawe  reoently  been 
made  to  analytical  science.  To  Laplace  it  is  indebted  for  its 
Inost  interesting  applications,  but  considered  on  the  side  of  ant* 
'lysis,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  perfected  by  Mr.  Ivory,  who» 

*  by  extending  to  die  case  of  exterior  points  a  theorem  of  Maclan- 
'tfn,  t^peccing  the  attraction  of  p<H0ts  on  the  surface  of  the  sphe* 
roid,  happily  removed  a  difficulty  which  had  proved  insurmount* 
ible  to  every  geometer  who  had  considered  this  subject  since  the 

'lifiie  of  d'Alembert. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  two  very  remarkable  theorems  were 
demonstrated  by  Newton  in  the  Principia^  namely,  1st.  that  a 
particle  of  matter  situated  in  the  interior  of  a  homogeneous  sph^ 
rical  shell  is  maintained  in  equilUmo,  or  equally  attracted  in  all 
directions ;  and,  Sndly,  that  a  material  point,  exterior  to  a  sphere, 

*  is  attracted  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  aH  the  maiter.of  the 
'  sphette  were  condensed  at  its  centre.  It  is  extremely  reraarkable« 
'Aat  these  theorems,  which  are  of  vast  importance  in  inspect  of  the 

<  Stalnlity  of  die  system  of  the  world,  aod  in  preventing  any  onli- 

'  inited  depafrture  Arom  its  actual  conditions,  are  only  true  when  the 

'tew  df  attraction  is  that  which  is  observed  in  nature,  thatisto  say, 

'diltectly  as  the  mass  aod  inversely,  as  the  square  of  the  distance* 

^''The  near  approach  of  the  figures  of  the  cdestial  bodies  to  that 

'  W  a  sphere  renders  it  evident  that  the  same  properties  must  be 

'  'ime  6t  them,  if  not  rigorously,  at  least  approximately;  but  even 

*  here  the  ^aknius  does  not  abandon  us  to  the  guidance  of  analogy, 
"  nkhongh,  in  respect  to  the  figure  of  the  eanh,  or  the  planetary 
'  i^ertnrbations,  it  coiild  lead  to  errors  of  no  sensible  magnitude* 

'  It  WflRl  demonstrated  by  Laplace,  in  the  third  book  of  the '  M&* 
^'  amique  Celeste/  that  spheroids,  differing  little  from  spheres, 
-['  ittlmtt  pointa  situated  on  their  surfaces,  exactly  in  ^e  same  man- 
*'*Mr«  as  apbetes  themselves.  The  analysis^  however,  which  led  to 
^*''<U«  Miigolarcooclttsiott,  is  not  in  all  respects  so. free  firom  objec- 
-^^titin«i  n  desiraMe  is  a  subject  of  this  netute,  and  has,  acoord- 
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iogiy»  given  rise  to  much  criticism »  and  provoked  Imrther  discin-'. 
sions,  particularly  oo  the  part  of  M.  Poisson  and  Mr.  Ivorjr.' 
M.  Pont^coulant  has  brought  forward  a  demonstration  somewhat 
different  from  that  given  in  the  third  and  eleventh  books  of  the' 
'  M^canique  C6leste/  and  which  he  considers  as  beyond  the* 
reach  of  any  serious  objection  ;>  it  does  not,  however,  appear  to^ 
us  to  add  any  thing  to  the  proof  given  by  Laplace;  for  although- 
the  final  equation  is  obtained  by  a  different  process,  the  prinoK* 
pies  on  which  the  reasoning  proceeds  are  entirely  the  same.  ? 

There,  are  some  other  points  connected  with  the  theory  of  the 
figures  of  the  planets,  particularlj  the  physical  conditions  that  ate^ 
requisite  to  ensure  the  equilibrium,  on  which  the  opintons  of  the* 
most  eminent  geometers  are  divided,  but  as  their  considenftion 
would  involve  discussions  of  pure  analysis,  it  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  entered  on  in  this  place.     The  eyes  of  the  scieiHific  world 
are  directed  •  towards  Mr.  Ivory  for  a  complete  reidi^ioti  of  di6< 
whole  theory,  especially  as  applied  to  the  earth ; — a  task  for  wbiob 
long  and  deep  meditation  on  the  subject,  a  singular  powdr  of 
illustrating  the  darkest  and  most  perplexed  subjects,  and  the  habit 
of  constantly  reverting  to  first  principles  instead  of  ringing  the 
changes  on  algebraic  formulae,  eminently  fit  him  above  all  the* 
other  philosophei-s  and  mathematicians  of  the  present  day. 

In  applying  the  general  formulae  to  the  case  of  a  homogeneoue 
fluid  mass  endowed  with  a  motion  of  rotation,  M.  Pont^coulant 
arrives  in  a  very  elegant -manner  at  the  curious  discovery  of 
L«gendre,  that  when  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  confined  within 
certain  limits,  there  are  two  spheroidal  surfaces  which  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium.  Both  figures  could  not,  however^  re^ 
suit  from  the  same  impulsive  force ;  it  follows,  therefore,  thift 
when  the  intensity  of  the  impulsive  force  is  given,  there  is  ooly 
one  figure  by  which  the  condition  of  equilibrium  can  be  satisfied. 

The  comparison  of  the  actual  figure  of  the  earth  with  that  which 
is  assigned  to  it  by  the  theory  of  gravitation,  is  one  of  the  most ' 
interesting  subjects  connected  with  physical  astronomy.    There 
are  four  different  methods  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth.     The  first,  which  is  the  most  direct,  altliovgb  '- 
not  that  which  is  the  most  easily  executed,  or  of  which  the  results 
are  the  least  exposed  to  objections,  consists  in  the  actual  measwe^  ' 
ment  of  portions  of  the  meridian,  perpendiculars  to  tbe  meridian, 
or  parallels  of  latitude.    The  second  consists  in  comparing;  by 
means  of  the  seconds*  pendulum,  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  gta*  * 
vity  at  different  points  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid ;  and  it  possesses ' : 
great  advantages  in  consequence  of  the  comparative  fnciliiy  with 
which  it  can  be  executed,  and  of  its  bein^  less  sensibly  affected  * 
by  accidental  varintieos  in  the  density  or  disposition  of  tbe  interior  • 
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strata  of  tiie  ear tb .  .The  third  Gonsists  in  the  computation  of  tboie 
inequalities  of  the  moon's  orbit  which  depend  on  the  non^spheri- 
oity  of  ibe  earth*  This  must  appear  to  the  unlearned  as  'one  of 
(he*  most  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible  of  n\\  the  results  of 
science*  That  an  astronomer,  without  leaving  his  observatory, 
and 'by  merely  foHowing  the  motions  of  the  moon;  should  be  able 
to  determine  the  form  of  our  earth,  its  distance  from  the  son,  and 
even  the  mass  of  the  fluidsurrounding  its  surface,  is  a  proposition 
to  which  the  mind  requires  some  training  to  assent.  The  fourth  > 
and  last  method  is  furnished  by  the  phenomena  of  the  preeeselon 
aad  nutation;  which,  although  they  do  not  afford  .the  titans  of 
determining  the  absolute  value  of  the  fraction  which  expresses  the 
dbpticityi  assign  limits  within  which  it  must  necessarily  be  in- 
daded. 

Every  one,  who  has  given  the  slightest  attention  to  Che  history 
erf*  scientific  discovery,  is  acquainted  with  the  operations  that  were 
undertaken  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  to  ascertain  by  actual  measure- 
ment the  lengths  of  meridional  degrees  on  the  earth's  surface. 
The  famous  expeditions  to  Peru  and  Lapland,  undertaken  about 
the  year  \73i2,  reflect  equal  honour  on  the  government  which 
ordered  them,  and  on  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  astronomers  to 
whom  the  execution  of  the  objects  in  view  was  confided.  The 
meridional  arc,  stretching  between  Dunkirk  and  the  Balearie 
Isles,  was  measured  by  Mechain,  Delambre,  and  Biot,  and  the 
utmost  refinements  of  theory  and  practice  exhausted  to  attain  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  accuracy.  The  trigonometrical  opera^ 
tions  carried  on  in  Britain,  under  the  superintendance  of  Colonel 
Mudge  and  Colonel  Colby,  gave  another  arc,  extending  from  the 
south  of  England  to  the  remotest  of  the  Shetland  Isles.  This, 
having  been  connected  with  the  French  arc  by  means  of  triangles 
carried  across  the  channel,  gives  a  line  reaching  from  Shetland  to 
Fonneotera,  ascertained  by  actual  measurement-<-the  greatest 
work  ever  executed  by  human  industry  for  the  benefit  of  astrono- 
mical science.  On  combining  the  results  of  the  operations  in 
France  with  those  obtained  by  Bouguer  and  his.  associates  in 
Peru,  an  ellipticity  is  found  which  agrees  well  with  the  figure  de- 
termined from  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  and  the  other  methods 
which  -  may  be  had  recourse  to.  The  length  of  the  degree  mea- 
sured by  Maupertuis  and  his  colleagues,  under  the  polar  circle, 
could  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  others  on  the  supposition  of 
the  apheroidal  figure  of  the  earth ;  but  it  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained that  these  astronomers  had  committed  errors  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  probably  in  determining  the  latitudes  of  the  extrer 
mities  of  their  arc«    The  same^arc  was  reineaanred  about  the 
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begmnfaig  of  the  petent  century  bj  Swanberg,  Mrben  the  resukiiig 
degree  was  found  to  correspond  much  more  nearly  with  those  6[ 
France  and*  Peru.  Degrees  of  the  meridian  have  likewise  been 
measured  in  various  other  parts  of  the  earthy  so  that  the  comprei* 
sion  of  the  spheroid  is  known  by  this  method  alone  with  consi- 
derable accuracy.  On  combining  the  five  results  obtaiiied  fiy 
Bouguer  in  Peru,  Lacaille  at  the  (Jape  of  Good  Hope,  BosdoVt^ 
in  Italy,  Mechain  and  Delambre  m  France,  and  Swanberg  in 
Lapland,  the  elHpticity  of  the  meridian,  that  is,  the  diflferenije 
between  its  major  and  minor  axis  is  found  to  be  x77-tt>  ^hlch 
IS  probably  as  near  an  approximation  as  we  may  hope  ever  to 
obtain. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  value  of  the  ellipticity 
differs  very  considerably  from  other  values  obtained  in  the  sao(e 
manner,  by  a  comparison  of  arcs  situated  at  nb  great  distance 
from  each  other.  The  mean  of  five  arcs  of  the  meridian  of 
France,  comprehended  between  Dunkirk  and  Montjouy,  and  mea- 
sured with  great  care  by  Mechain  and  Delambre,  give  an  ellipti- 
city amounting  to  tt^.tj*  not  only  greatly  exceeding  the  valne  of 
the  fraction  stated  above,  but  not  even  included  within  the  limits 
determined  by  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  and  the  phenomena  of  die 
precession  and  nutation,  which,  even  in  the  extreme  case  of 
homogeneity,  do  not  aHow  of  a  compression  exceeding  -ghsi  ^ 
was  demonstrated  by  Newton.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
this  discrepant  result  is  confirmed  by  the  meridians  and  perpendi- 
culars which  have  been  measured  in  England;  and  it  necessarily 
implies  one  of  two  suppositions — either  that  the  figure  of  the 
fearth  in  those  countries  deviates  considerably  from  that  of  a  sphe- 
roid, or  that  the  homogeneity  of  the  strata  near  the  surface  is  dis- 
turbed by  some  unknown  cause,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  incline 
the  plumb-line,  at  the  extremities  of  the  arcs,  a  few  seconds  to 
the  north  or  south  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  To  which- 
ever of  these  causes  the  discrepancy  may  be  owing,  it  iu  tertain 
that  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  the  density  of  the  exterior  strata 
are  extremelv  irregular,  and  diat  no  accurate  conchisionsas  to 
the  general  figure  can  be  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  arcs  situ- 
ated near  each  other.  It  is  necessary  dtat  they  be  separated  by  a 
wide  interval,  in  which  case  the  effects  depending  on  the  toeal 
irregularities  of  the  surface,  and  the  non-homogeneity  of  '^ 
strata,  disappear,  leaving  those  only  which  depend  on  die  gi^iieral 
form.  '        ■ 

The  geodetical  measurement  of  degrees  is  an  operatioif  of  efx- 
treme  delicacy,  and  liable  to  numerous  sources  of  error  t  if 'is 
besides,  one  of  great  labour,  and  cannot  be  executed  oK  a  lai|;e 
scale  by  individtial  aeal  or  activity.    On  Aese  aceomlts  the  ilidi* 
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r^Git  mfttUqdsQf.deteriQiiaiiig  the  cpnipresaioa  oftbe  e^rtb  will 
geoerally  be  prqf^rredy  especially  a$  their  comparative  facility  of 
.f3xecutioa.confejra  tbe  iffiquense  advantage  of  rendering  them  capa- 
ble of  iqdi^nite  multiplication. 

.   .Tbe>  observations  of  the  length  of  the  sf^c^ods'  pendulum  in 

ydifl^r^Qt  latitudes,  give  results  less  anomaious  thian  the  n^easur^ 

iD^t  of  degrees,  l^ing  less  affected'  by  die  atycidental  iir^gulari- 

.Jbe»  qt  thi^.eartl^'s  surface  or  densityr    Discrepancies  are  aevec- 

ft)^el^sa  req^arkedy  similar  to  those  which  an^e io tbevpeasurement 

,^,  degrees,  wh€;n  the  results  of  experii^ents  are  compared  which 

,  Jl^ave  be^M,  mad.(Q.at  places  not  very  remote  from  each  other.-     When 

the  distance  between  the  different  stations  is  not  great,  the  dimini^- 

..|ioQ  of  gravity  indicate  by  the  experipaent  is  seldom  found  to 

)Observe-tbe  law  of  proportiouality  to  the  square  of  t^e  sine  of  the 

,latitude«  ^s  it  would  do  if  the  earth  were  spheroidal  and  homo- 

.^eneous.     Taking  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  by  Bou- 

£uer  in  Peru,  by  the  same  astronomer  at  Petit-Goave^  by  Biot 

.  j^nd  M^thieu  at  Paris,  h^  Mallet  at  Petersburg,  and  by  Mauper^ 

iiuiaapd.Clairautioc  Lapland,  the  increase  pf  the  length  of  the 

pendulum,  as  we  advance  towards  the  pole  is  found  to  be  tolerably 

.  reg^lar•  and  in  conformity  with  the  law  just  indicated.    Frofn 

•  ^^e  five  results,  M.  Pont6coulant  deduces  an  ellipticity  amount- 

,  ing  to  y^,  which  agrees  well  with  that  giveii  by  the  direct  m^- 

surement  of  the  meridian.     It  OHght,  however^  to  be  remarked, 

that  the  ensemble  of  the  observations  of  the  pendulum,  which  have 

,  been  made  very  extensively  of  late  years,  indicates  a  compression 

much  more  considerable. 

«    from  the  theory  of  the  lunar  motions,  Laplace  fQund  the  com- 

,  session  to  amount  to  ^f^,  an  agree^ment  truly  surprising  when 

.  tl^e  difficulty  of  the  determination  aioid  the  dissimilarity  pf  the 

.pethods  are  considered.     It  is  also  a  singular  deduction  from 

.theqry,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  precession  of  ^he  equinoxes, 

t,^x^  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  are  exactly  what  they  wo^ld 

. Jbe  if  the  earth  was  an  oblate  spheroid  of  revolution*    The  wbc^e 

^^ies  of  facts,  indeed,  which  have  been  (discovered  relative  to  this 

^^l/bjefit>  renders  the  iuferemce  extremely  probable,  that  all  the  xiie- 

j  i^iai^are  equal  and  similar  ellipses;  as  the^xperimepts  are  mul- 

«  tipliei^  ^  local  deviatjoqs  from  the  regular  figure  are  found  to 

,f|^  laiof^  partial  a^d  inconsiderable. 

f(..^  «.$Aich  are  the  subjec^ts  discussed  in  the  two  volu^ies  at  presf^nt 

before  us.     In  order  to  render  the  treatise  complete,  a  theory;  ^f 

i|i^.vSateUiies«  of  the  Tidea»  and  of  Refraction,  is  still  wanting, 

.  ^^{licb.we  tvust  M«  Pont6cQulant  will  be  indMced  to  supply,  in  a 

p4^4  vplume,     No.laboitr  is  so  likely  $0  ti^e  effec;t^al  in.  bqo^pg 

.^iout  a  more  gcinesyl  fcquaintance  with  pl\yfpqil;istroponmr4is 
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that  which  is  bestowed  in  attempts  to  condense  and  skaptify  ike 
analytical  methods  and  formulas  already  known;   and   it  ought, 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind;  that  discoveries  in  science  are  bari^en  > 
and  unprofitable  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  corresponding^ 
improvements  in  the  elements,  through  which  new  conceptions  ■ 
and  new  truths  ultimately  become  part  of  general  knowledge^       « 
We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  this  very  able  work  with^f 
out  making  a  few  remarks  on  what  is  done  for  the  analytioali 
sciences  in  this  country,  compared  with  the  successful  zeal  with 
which  they  are  cultivated  on  the  continent.     It  is  a  fact  too  well* 
known  to  be  disputed,  that  of  all  the  sublime  results  which  have* 
been  deduced  by  means  of  the  calculus  from  the  theory  of  gravis, 
tation/since  the  days  of  its  immortal. discovereri  there  is  scarcely 
one  to  be  found  for  which  science  is  indebted  to  an  English  ma-* 
thematidan.    The  attention  of  oui* astronomers  seems  to  be  turned 
entirely  to  practical  matters ;  while  whatever  respects  theory,  or 
requires  the  application  of  the  higher  geometry,  is  tacitly  aban-» 
doned  to  the  care  of  foreigners.     Some  illustrious  exceptions  to- 
these  remarks,  indeed,  occur;  yet  it  is  undeniable,  that  it  is  to 
assiduity  and  skill  in  observation,  and  not  to  any  successful  em*- 
ployment  of  the  calculus,  that  England  must  look  for  astronoant-' 
cat  glory.     Since  the  days  of  Flamstead,  practical  astronomy  has 
been  cultivated  in  this  country  with  the  most  distinguished  suc- 
cess; and  at  no  period  has  it  been  in  more  general  favour,  or- 
found  more  active  followers,  than  at  the  present  moment.    The 
graduation  of  astronomical  instruments  has  been   brought  by 
Froughton  to  a  degree  of  exactness  which  the  hands  of  man  will 
probably  never  much  surpass;  and  our  observers,  aided  by  the 
most  powerful  telescopes  that  have  ever  been  fabricated,  have 
begun  to  trace  effects  of  gravitation  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  solar  system,  and  in  the  remotest  regions  of  space.    The  esta- 
blishment of  the  Astronomical  Society  is  an  event  which  shows  the. 
extensive  interest  that  is  at  present  taken  in  everything  relating^ 
to  observation,  and  also  affords  a  pledge  that  the  current  of  zeal, 
which  at  present  flows  so  strongly,  will  be  directed  into  useful 
channels.     But  highly  as  we  laud  the  objects  and  value  die  aictive 
labours  of  this  flourishing  Society,  we  could  wish  to  see  a  larger 
portion  of  the  columns  of  its  Transactions  devoted  to  theoretical 
disquisitions.     Greatly  as  the  analytical  theory  of  the  system  of 
the  world  has  been  advanced,  there  is  still  ample  room  for  im- 
provement; and  as  this  is  confessedly  the  highest,  the  most  anlu« 
ous,and  withal  the  most  interesting  department  of  astronomy,  one 
might  reasonably  expect  to  find  it  occupying  a-correapoiiding 
share  of  attention.     The  labours  of  the  Astronomical  Society  hafve, 
however,  taken  a^di&rent  dinection..  Pew  of'the-p^Kem  ooa- 
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tMred  in  tlwir '  Memoire '  are  devoted  to  the  derelopmeDt  of  the 
tkeorj  of  gravitation,  and  of  theae  few  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  production  of  a  foreign  associate.  This  backwardness,  to. 
say  lEbe  least  of  it,  on  the  part  of  our  geomelers  to  direct  their 
labours  to  physical  astronomy,  is  feh  and  regretted  by  the  most 
enlightened  members  of  the  Society  itself;  and  the  Council,  by 
prdpostng-medals  and  other  encouragements,  have  made  repeated 
appeals  to  their  maiaematical  members;  who,  however,  have 
shown  no  haete*  to  respond.  From  all  this -we  ure. inevitably  led 
t6  the  inference,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  higgler  branches  of 
mathematical  science  is  not  yet  very  generally  diffused  among  our 
astronomers.  €rood  observations  are  unqueatiobably  the  fouodaT 
tion  of  all  astronomy,  and  are  even  indispensable  to  the  theorist,  as 
they  afford  him  the  oolj  data  from  which  iiis  calculus  can  deduce 
anyf  useful  or  interestiiig  result.  Yet  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
the  art  of  observing  is  ao  art  purely  mechanical,  and  requires  for 
its  successful  praccioeonly  eyes,  patience  and- industry.  It  is  in^ 
dependent  of  mathematical  acquirements,  and  is^  perhaps,  more 
likely  to  be  injunsd  than  benented  by  a  solicitous  attention  to 
pbysieal  causes,  or  the  difficulties  of  die  integral  calculus.  Cer« 
tain  it  is,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  observers — those  from 
whose  labours  practical  astronomy  has  gained  its  greatest  ad- 
vancement— ^havebeen  men  who  seldom  troubled  their  heads  about 
theory;  and  whea  the  successful  cultivators  of  the  science  can 
thus  dispense  with  knowJedge  which  is  not  to  be  acquired  without 
labour  and  difficulty,  it  would  be  unreasosiable  to  look  for  any 
great  degree  of  it  among  amateurs.  In  fact,  to  point  a  telescope^ 
or  compute  from  a  formula,  is  the  utmost  that  is  aimed  at  by  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  betake  thenMelves  to  the  harmless 
amusement  of  star*gazing.  ,• 

We  have  no  fear  that  the  mathematical  science  of  this  country 
is  in  danger  of  retrograding,  or  falling  into  decay;  but  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  our  public  institutions  provide  so  ill  for  the  effec*- 
toal  instrubtion  in  the  abstract  sciences  of  those  through  whom 
dieoretical  knowledge  can  be  turned  to  the  greatest  practical  ac- 
count, and  rendered  most  productive  of  advantage  to  the  country. 
The  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics  are  taught  nowhere  ex- 
cepting at  Cambridge;  but  our  engineers,  civil  and  military,  the 
officers  of  our  army  and  navy,  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  receive 
tlieir  education  at  Cambridge.  We  have  no  Polytechnic  School, 
aa  in  France,  where  promising  talent,  or  early  success  in  mathe- 
matical studies,  is  matured  and  prepared  by  a  course  of  elaborate 
hMtriiction  for  the  public  service.  Of  the  great  utility  of  such 
institutions,  no  more  striking  instance  could  be  adduced  thap 
what  is  ofiered  by  the*  work  which  has  occupied  our  attention  in 
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ness  md  vigour  of  youth  to.  exercise  a  powerful  influence  ou  the 
national  science  and  education. 

Although  the  habits  and  pcejudices  of  this  country,  ace  opposed 
to  establishments  on  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  Schopl,  many  of 
its  most  valuable  improvements  might  be  adopted  with  great  ad-r 
vantage,  were  it  possible  to  overcome  that  tenacious  adherence  Ujh 
established  modes  which  characterises  the  public  instruction  io^tbia« 
country  through  all  its  departments.  A  modern  edu€9Mon.emr 
braces  a  wide  range;  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  ent^r,prpn 
foundly  into  any  particular  branch,  at  least  within  the  time  which 
young  men  not  destined  to  follow  a  learned  profession,  can  devote 
to  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge.  The  object,  therefore^ 
which  ought  to  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  is  to  ioopart  such  instruc* 
tion  as  will  enable  an  attentive  student  to  peruse  with  advantage 
the  best  works  that  have  been  composed  oa  such  special  subjects 
as  his  peculiar  avocations  may  make  it  desirable. he  should  he 
acquainted  with,  and  thereby  give  him  the  means  of  afterwai'ds. 
perfecting  himself  in  his  profession.  Unless  this  object  is  acconiT 
plished,  his  time,  however  sedulously  he  may  have  been  employed, 
has  been  consumed  to  little  advantage;  and  if,  when  his  course 
is  completed,  he  takes  up  an  intelligent  French  work  on  a  pro« 
fessional  subject,  and  finds  himself  stopt  at  the  very  first  page 
because  he  is  unable  to  decipher  the  Algebra,  his  education  is 
obviously  still  to  begin.  Now  we  fear  that  this  is  what  must  take 
place  in  almost  every  instance.  Euclid  and  the  Conic  Sections 
are  desirable  acquisitions;  but  without  other  aids,  without  some 
knowledge  of  Algebra  beyond  Simple  Equations,  they  will  no 
more  enable  any  one  to  read  a  page  of  Poisson,  or  Francoeur,  or, 
Dupin',  than  to  calculate  from  a  Peruvian  Quipo  or  a  Chinese 
Swan-Pan.  While  the  elements  are  so  little  adapted  to  the  actual 
state  of  science,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  public  scbooU 
should  send  forth  so  few.  proficients  in  Analysis. 
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.  Anciens  que  MoBernes,  recueillis  par  le  Baron  Vivant  Denon, 

Ancien  L>irecteur-General  des  Mus6es  de  France,  pour  servir 

it  VHistoire  des  Arts;  lithographies  par  ses  soins  et  sous  ses 

Jfeux.  Decrits  et  expliques  par  Amaury  Duval,^  Membre  de 
Institut.  4  tom.  folio.  Paris.  1829. 
The  General^  History. of  the  Fine  Arts.coniprehend^  not  only  n 
critical  description  of  the  most  io^portant.  works  of  aft^  arranged 
in  classes  to  assist  the  memory,  and  to  enable  the  miui  of  the 
reader  to  embrace  the  whole  subject,  which  is  the  direct  obji&ct  of 
that  department  of  history,  but  also  an  »ccoup(  pjP  tbj&  laalew  Um 
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mimilers,  the  religion  and  ihe  genius  of  various  nations  at  different 
periods  of  their  existence,  and  indeed  of  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race,  with  which  the  origin,  progress  and 
decay  of  art  are  intimately  connected.  The  vast  extent  of  these 
indirect  objects  would  render  the  task  of  executing  such  a  history 
one  of  almost  infinite  labour,  for  the  great  works  of  art  are  so 
Ifumerous,  that  a  bare  description  of  them  would  alone  demand 
considerable  time  and  talent,  and  much  diligence.  It  is  certain 
that  no  complete  history  has  hitherto  been  produced,  and  we  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  the  whole  life,  and  the  entire  mental 
powers,  of  a  single  individual  would  be  suflBcient  to  detail  fully  and 
philosophically  the  immense  mass  of  facts :  if,  however,  such  a 
hi^orian  should  arise,  or,  which  seems  more  probable  and  prac- 
ticable, if  a  writer  possessed  of  the  rare  Qualifications  that  are  re-* 
qvisite  for  the  due  performance  of  the  arduous  duty,  should  sepa-: 
rate  a  portion  from  the  entire  mass,  and  attempt  to  handle  it  in 
the  elaborate  style  of  workmanship  that  the  matter  deserves,  the 
materials  are  wanting  that  would  enable  him  to  execute  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  the  office  of  Historian  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Investi- 
gations have  been  pursued  in  some  directions  with  great  activity 
and  brilliant  success,  but  in  others  little  has  yet  been  effected :  of 
certain  objects  valuable  and  extensive  collections  have  been 
already  formed ;  others  have  either  been  neglected,  or  the  endea- 
vours of  the  curious  have  been  frustrated  by  untoward  accidents : 
many  learned  and  elaborate  volumes  have  discussed  largely  various 
topics  connected  with  art,  and  have  accumulated  important  facts^ 
but  much  is  still  desired,  to  fill  up  that  scheme  and  system  of  the 
whole  subject,  which  the  lover  of  these  engaging  pursuits  chalks 
out  to  assist  and  regulate  his  own  studies.  The  Baron  Denon 
has  contributed  largely  on  other  occasions  to  extend  our  acquaint- 
ance with  works  of  art,  and  these  posthumous  volumes  form  a 
considerable  addition  to  his  former  good  deeds,  and  would  alone 
entitle  him  to  a  distinguished  place  amongst  the  benefactors  to 
the  fund  of  humane  and  elegant  knowledge. 

We  will  first  say  a  few  words  about  M.  Denon  himself^  and 
then  proceed  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  present  work.  A ' 
short  prefatory  memoir,  "  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  tes  Ouvrages,  Sfc** 
is  prefixed  to' the  first  volume.  This  distinguished  person,  how- 
ever, was  so  well  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  even  in 
ao  abridged  form,  the  events  of  hb  life,  and  the  history  of  his 
labours  in  literatttre  and  virtit;  we  will  only  mention^  therefore, 
two  matters  that  are  new  and  curious,  which  we  have  learned 
from  this  short  notice.  It  is  accompanied  by  some  letters  from 
Voltaire  to  M*  Denon,  which  were  never  before  published;  and 
.althoogb  their  contents  are  not  altogedier  creditable  to  the  person 
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to  whom  Aey  arraddtiessed,  every  particular  coacemidg  Voltaire 
b  so  generally  intdfesting;  attd  the  least  <Mi%el  of  his  writings -ao 
trighfy  valued,  that  we  feel  gratefVil  tt>  the  editor  for  making  them 
pubKc.  In  the  year  1773  M.  Denon  visited  Geneva,  and  was 
llaturally  desirous  to  be  admitted  to  Femey ;  he  accordingly  ad* 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  philosopher,  was  immediately  invited  to 
snpper^  and  was  of  course  kindly  received^  and  entertained  with 
hospitsdity.  The  young  stranger,  however,  made  an  ill  return  for 
the  courteous  familiarity  of  his  venerable  ho8t«  and  proved  himself 
an  ungrateful  guest,  by  the  misapplication  of  that  remai^abk 
talent  for  drawing  by  which  he  was  distinguished  at  an  early  aget 
he  made  a  caricature  of  Voltaire,  which  was  engraved  and  vmm* 
hited  in  Paris.  The  subject  of  the  drawing  was  much  annoyed  at 
the  impertinent  and  unpardonable  violation  of  die  sanctity  of  socM 
intercourse,  and  these  letters  contain  his  expostolations  and  coal-* 
plaints,  which  are  conveyed  with  so  mddh  mildness,  and  such 
gQhtleman-?ike  forbearance,  that  they  are  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  give  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  Voltaire;  but  the  tone,  however  subdued,  shows  through^ 
out  how  deeply  die  sensitive  old  man  felt  the  heardess  and  wicked 
itisult.  "  Je  ne  sots  powquoi  vous  m^avez  dessme  en  siajge  airopiii 
avee  une  tite  penchee  et  une  epaule  quatre  fris  fbn  kauie  qm 
rautre.'^  It  would  not  be  easy  to  ^ive  a  reason  for  making  such 
a  representation,  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  a  man  of  honour. 
If  such  was  in  truth  the  appearance  of  Voltaire  at  that  dme,  oa 
that  very  account  ought  Denon  the  rather  to  have  abstained  from 
the  Cruel  and  treacherous  outrage.  It  is  impossible  to  read  diese 
letters  without  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation,  nor  can  we  express 
it  adequately,  except  by  saying  that  the  offence  seemed  to  demand 
the  horsewhip,  as  the  only  sufficient  expiation.  We  believe  abo^ 
that  we  utter  the  sentiments  of  the  most  respectable  of  our  feUew- 
citizenSi  when  we  declare  that  we  would  equally  consign  to  th^ 
hands  of  the  public  executioner  die  writings  and  the  persons  of 
those  who  have  traitorously  a1)0sed  the  confidence  «f  patrons  and 
friends,  by  publishing  for  hire,  or  through  malignity,  secrets  of 
which  they  were  the  unworthy  depositaries,  and  die  details  of 
domestic  privacy  that,  through  a  mistaken  indulgence,  they -had 
unhappily  been  permitted  to  witness.  We  turn  from  this  ptfofui 
subject  to  the  other  incident  in  the  life  of  M.  Denon,  which  ia 
curious.  During  the  rage  for  changing  every  thing,  whick  dkarm^ 
terized  the  French  Republic,  it  was  decided  by  the  govemment 
that  the  national  costume  should  be  altered ;  and  M«  Denote  wh* 
it  seems,  so  that  he  might  he  permitted  lo  engrave,  was  alwaya 
ready  to  work  for  Angel  or  d^vil,  was  employed  atiotrt  dfeiatentod 
trknsmutatic^'of  the  coat  of  the  Frenebmaft  iolo  theAoman HtogiK 
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'  ^*  At'tbis  periad  an  adventure  bappenad  to  litm,  wbicb/  says  Bfr. 
GoQpin,  "  1  haar.lieafd  ktm  niate  maaj  timai.  Ue  was  smnaMNiad  bf 
the  Cowniiiee  of  Public  Safety  to  veport  tbe  pr^[»»  of  .the  work  m 
which  he  was  c;piployed ;  twelve o*cloc|i  at ni^twas the tioia a|^)aiiite4 
He  arriyed  at  the  precise  hQur^  l^ut  t^e  Cox|imittee  was  sitting  wit|^ 
closed  doors^  to  dfscnss,  as  be  was  toldj  matters  of  importance,  and 
M.  Denon  was  obliged  to  wait.  Two  hours  passed,  dunn^  which  he 
neard  occasionally  loud  bursts  of  laughter,  that  afibrded  a  strange  eontrast 
ib  the  kind  of  business  with  which  the  Committee  wdto  commonly  en- 
gi^ed,  and  proved  that  their  conversation  was  dot  so  ^e^ions  a^  he  bad 
been  informed*  At  hist  Robespierre  came  out,  and'unexpoctedly  enteic# 
tbe  *ro(im- where  :M.  Denon  was  sitting;  On  perceiving  a  straDgcr,  tba 
savvige  owtnteDaDoe  of  the  Tribune  contracted,  and  ^assaaed  an  expiessieir 
of  teoDr,  mingled  with  anger.  He  asked  the  unhappy  avUst,  id  a(  tone 
to  turn  him.  to  stone,  who  he  was^  and  what  he  was  doing  there  at  thai 
hour?  M.  Denon  thought  he  was  a  lost  man :  he  told  his  name,  howT 
^^,  and  answered  that  he  came  in  obedience  to  the  summons  he  had 
received,  and  was  waiting  until  he  should  be  called.  Robespiem  im- 
mediately softened  ^  he  conducted  M.  Denon  into  tbe  chamber,  passed  a 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  chatting  with  him,  and  during  the 
^rhole  of  their  conversation  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  he  was  a 
Ibver  of  the  ^e  arts,  and  had  the  'tastes  and  manners  of  a  man  who 
iiad'aeen  good  society;  -M.  Benon  used  to  say  that  the  rto)Uection  of 
ik»  efftnt  always  seemed  to  him  like  a  dream." 

The  boar  flt  which  this  happened,  by  the  etemat  usage  of  die 
iHtaan  nice,  has  beenesteetned' sacred  to  drefeinis,  «lid  titefi  have 
Vftrely  departed  from  that  nsage  for  any  purpoee  of 'real  alld  per- 
manent  advantage;  We  feel  moreover  the  same  emotion  oriti- 
creduldas  aurpnze  on  reading  of  the  bursts  of  litiigbter  of  the 
mMiIess  and  tmculent  radicals,  as  when  we  are  infdnned  that 
CTOmwell  and  his  gang  were  once  detected  on  their  kneeg  inno-" 
eently  seeking  something  else  dian  foul  fraud  and  their  Lord. 
'^  In  reading  the  memoirs  of  this  celebrated  person,  we  are  com- 
pdled^  hmpite  of  onrselves,  to  compare  him  with  a  'Still  mdre 
celdiinited  character,  we  mean  our  own  countrymmi,  the  renowned 
Vicar  of  Bray.  He  was  in  the  favour  of,  and  employed  by  die 
Boiniianfl  before  the  Revolution  and  since  the  restoration  of  that 
fcmiiy,  and  was'die  retainer  of  every  form  of  anarchy,  or  of  des- 
^tiam,  that  grew  up  in  the  interval;  and  we  are  compelled  also, 
by  the  boikibast  of  his  biographer,  to  remember  bow  entirely  he 
WMthe  tool  of  Napoleon,  and  war  in  fact  his  ehief  agent  in  im- 
pveaaiDg  the -materials  of  which  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  vras 
fefftied.  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  an  artist  and  a  man  of  letteitr 
Mtty  soarabo^  'aH  political  considerations,  and  it  ishonoUraMe 
W^ltrnk,  dignified  character,  and  to  the  independence  of  literature 
aniMie  arts,  ikak  he  riiould  be  agreeable  to  and  respected  by  con* 
temfing  parties;  but  if  is  liis  dfity4n  such  a  ci^  to  keepeqnafly 
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aloof  from  both,  and  not  to  nocdpl  tha^nnNirorlhy  offiee  of  a  diplo- 
tilatical  »py  under  the  one  govemmenti  nor  to  become  under  ano- 
ther the  ready  slave  of  a  military  despotism,  even  to  snebaneitest 
as  to  consent  to  the  degradation  of  his  art,  for  which  we  meet 
Mrith  the  following  lame  and  ridiculous  apology.  *' 

:  '\  M.  Denon  has  been  reproached  with  having  permitted  the  a^» 
jivbilst  ID  his  office  of  Administrator  of  the  Museums  of  France  he  poft- 
sessed  such  a  powerful  controul  over  them,  to  take  a  direction  wbicp 
must  have  led  rapidly  to  their  decline.  The  artists,  it  is  said,  were  per- 
mitted to  represent  nothing  but  battles — to  copy  uniforms,  canndns, 
smoke,  swords,  boots,  and  so  forth.  1  wiU  ask,  by  way  of  answer,  at 
what  time  have  the  conkpositi<nM  of  artists  shown  that  they  were'iiHie^ 
peadent  <yf  circumstances,  and  were  not  subject  to  the  opinions  of  the  i^, 
and*espeeially  if  it  he  possible  to  refuse  to  coofenn  to  the  taste  of  the 
governments  which  pay  them  for  their  labours)  Under  a  warlike  ptfincie 
tfaey  will  represent  battles  and  triumphs;  under  a  devout  kiugi  saials» 
miracles  and  madonnas.  .  Thus  the  productions  of  the  arts  offer  to  pos- 
terity the  most  certain  proofs  of  the  opinions  and  tastes  that  prevailed  at 
particular  periods  of  history." 

It  is  well  known,  however,  to  every  manufacturer  of  fustian, 
that  the  representation  of  **  saints,  miracles  and  madonnas"  never 
led  to  the  decline  of  the  arts.  We  have  been  provoked  by  fiie 
impertinence  of  his  editor  to  censure  M.  Denon  in  some  retqsecta, 
but  he  had  such  rare  and  great  merits  that  we  are  confident  the 
blame  which  may  be  justly  imputed  to  the  man  will  not  impair 
the  credit  of  the  artist  and  virtuoso,  nor  will  it  detract  from  the 
importance  of  the  present  work,  of  which  we  are  fully  sensible. 

The  Monuments  of  the  Arts  oj  Design  are  comprehended  in 
310  plates,  which  are  contained  in  four  large  volumes,  of  an  in- 
convei^ent,  and  perhaps  unnecessary  magnitude.  They  are,  how- 
earer,  less  culpable  on  account  of  their  size  than  the  gigantic  pro- 
ductions of  M .  Denon  concerning  Egypt,  in  which  he  forgot  that 
nature  has  set  limits  to  the  bulk  of  books ;  for  since  they  are  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  man,  and  to  be  read  by  him,  if  he  te  so 
inclined,  it  is  necessliry  not  only  that  the  reader  should  be  strong 
enough  to  turn  over  the  leaf,  but  also  when  he  stands  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  page  that  he  should  be  able  to  see  cleariy  to  the  top. 
Few  private  houses  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  the  pon- 
derous Egyptian  tomes,  and  with  what  face  can  the  visitor  of  "a 
public  library  require  the  half-starved  and  meagre  librarians  to 
bring  even  one  of  them  for  his  inspection?  In  imitating  bis 
master,  "  the  great  man,"  who  always  strained  after  the  gigaff- 
tfssqme,  his  zealous  admirer  and  servant,  Vivant  Denon,  too  often 
fo«got,  like  him,  the  useful,  the  probable,  and  the  poMHite. 
Whenever  we  examine  the  proceedings  of  Napoleon*  wMi  iJkit 
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Hdbriety  of  vbiou,  whick  moiHitebanks  stigmatize  by  the  title  of 
'^  narrow  views/'  they  appear  in  the  same  light  as  tlie  efforts  of  a 
fliad  shoemaker  who  should  seek  to  demonstrate  the  inberetit 
greatness  of  his  soul,  by  invariably  making  his  shoes  and  boots 
immeasurably  too  large  for  his  customers;  or  6f  an  aoibilsotts 
tailor,  who  would  mark  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions  by  a 
'^nnilar  excess,  and  would  construct  the  first  waistcoat  of  a  boy  of 
five  years  on  the  model  of  a  first-rate  alderman,  who  had  been 
ihrice  J^rd  Mayor;  such  insanity  in  a  tradesman  must  inevitably 
lead  to  bankruptcy,  and  in  an  emperor  to  abdication.  The 
inagnitude  of  the  present  volumes  does  not  by  any  means  equal 
die  inconveniei}ce  of  the  Egyptian  ones ;  there  is,  however,  some- 
tUng  of  the  imperial  tendency  to  exaggeration  to  be  discerned  in 
iiiem,  for  if  we  compare  them  with  similar  collections  published 
in' Italy,  which  reached  the  extreme  limits  that  convenience  wiH 
permit,  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  excess;  we  speak  in  this  in* 
'iftance,  however,  rather  of  the  sentiment  that  is  manifested,  than 
bf  any  practical  evil. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  editor  gives 
the  foUowing  brief  account : — 

*'  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  History  of  Ancient  Art.  Art  is 
taken  up  at  its  first  origin  and  conducted  to  its  decline.  In  the  second 
part  we  see,  that  art,  which  was  neglected  and  almost  extinct  for  several 
'C^ntories,  rises  again,  takes  a  new  life,  and  shortly  after  its  second  birth 
shines  forth  with  the  greatest  splendour.  The  third  part  is  an  extension 
of  the  second.  All  the  schools  of  painting  known  in  Europe  appear  in 
their  turns  3  their  different  characters  and  styles  are  pointed  out  .atid 
•criticized.  Details  are  given  respecting  the  lives  and  talents  of  the  most 
distinguished  roasters  of  these  schools.  At  the  head  of  each  section, 
ii^to  which  the  three  parts  of  the  work  are  8ubdividtfd;  will^  be  fbui^d  li 
short  historical,  and  sometimes  philosophical,  dissertRition,  cidcuhited  to 
intiodnce  the  reader  to  that  portion  of  art  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
^SoetiM.*' 

..  Xa  90  extensive  a  collection,,  the  plates,  which  are  all  litho^ 
^graphs,  and  executed  by  difiTerent  hands,  are  of  course  of  very 
-various  execution.  The  art  of  engraving  on  stone  baa  received 
great  improvements  since  the  Abate  Pietro  Zani  called  it  *^  arte 
i»mrubiUr  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  present  not  only  a  cheap 
4ii|a  facile>  but  an  eminently  faithful  representation  of  those  pro- 
4.liuetiona  which  form  the  principal  and  the  most  precious  part  Qf 
Jtf.tDeqon'ls  Cabinet,,  viz.  studies  and  sketches  by  the;  ancient 
.fiAlwters^fexecuted  with  chalk,  or  pen  and  ink,  or  periiaps  lightly 
»tiiited».  •  Ma«y  of  the  plates,  as  the  Landscape  repreaenMng.  a 
SlOrn*  ^^  B7»  from  a  4rawing  by  Zuccharejli,  were  engraved  by 
»M«  D«IK>||  )aiamM,  who  executed  in  the  course,  of  his  long  life 
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the  pfodigioiA  number  of  nearly  500  pieces.  Hb  woiks ' 
tOQ  numerous  to  be  highly 'finished;  a  certain  utilitarian  style  of 
execution  has  been  attributed  to  him  by  some  critics,  ivho  affirm 
that  he  introduces  into  his  drawings  so  much  only  of  the  original 
as  is  necessary  to  represent  what  he  supposes  it  is  useful  to  show, 
without  employing  much  time  or  labour  in  pursuit  of  the  beau- 
fifiil,  where  the  means  of  attaining  it  are  not  at  once  intelligiliite, 
and  that  his  copies  render  the  more  obvious  meanings  only. 
Such,  however,  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  he  lived  chie^ 
amongst  men  who  aimed  only  at  the  useful  according  to  their  owb 
views,  and  their  first  and  spontaneous  impressions  of  the  ends  of 
human  life:  if  we  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  criUcisnt, 
we  must  admit  also  the  accompanying  circumstances  of  extenu*> 
ation.  The  first  part  commences  with  representations  of  the  fut^ 
niture  and  utensils  of  savage  nations.  A  superficiri  obsehrer 
would  not  easily  discover  what  connection  these  objects  have  wMi 
the  fine  arts.  The  editor  aflSrms,  however,  that  they  are  necessary 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  subject  fully ;  and  it  b  certain  that 
the  invention  of  the  plough  and  the  hatched  of  the  distaff  and  the 
loom,  must  have  preceded  the  master-pieces  of  sculpture  an^ 
painting,  of  Phidias  and  Raphael.  He  assigns  moreover  a  reason 
Tor  presenting  us  with  these  figures,  which  is  curious  and  satisfaor 
tory,  and  fully  justifies  their  insertion. 

**  We  may  observe,"  he  says,  '*  even  in  the  rudest  and  commonest 
necessaries  of  savage  life,  an  attempt  to  add  the  ornamental  to  the  useM. 

**  The  other  animals  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  organs  withwhieh. 
they  might  represent  ceruin  objects  that  they  either  dread  or  dcntt, 
Nevertheless,  the  dove,  for  instance,  has  never  been  known  to  trace  fiitfa 
its  bill,  upon  the  moist  and  soft  ground,  the  flight  of  the  vulture  in  pur- 
suit of  its  prey  i  nor  has  the  ape  ever  taken  a  pointed  stone  tn  bis  icmg 
fingers  to  sketch  on  the  sand  the  charms  of  his  female. 

''Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  contented  with  representing  smfonnd- 
ing  objects  as  truly  as  he  can  by  means  of  various  substances ;  he  adds 
ornaments  to  everything  which  he  uses,  and  especially  to  whatever  passes 
through  his  hands,  to  his  arms  and  furniture.  The  bird  no  doubt  ][^lans 
ber  nest  with  great  symmetry;  the  beaver  builds  his  halntation  with 
great  care,  with  a  skill  which  men  admire  and  could,  not  surpass,  peiba^ 
not  even  imitate.  But  neither  the  bird  nor  the  beaver  seek  to  adorn  then* 
dwellings  with  anything  that  is  not  necessary  to  their  safety,  to  their 
own  wants,  or  to  those  of  their  young;  with  a  representation,  for 
•example,  of  a  plant  or  animal. 

**  It  is  only  to  roan,  therefore,  that  nature  has  given  this  very  peculiar 
talent,  this  spirit  of  imitation,  which  we  caU  the  picturesque,  and  the 
taste  for  ornaments,  or  rather  for  decoration.  Accordingly,  in  the  most 
savage  countries,  even  In  the  islands  of  Australasia,  we  find  monumeiits 
of  the  arts  of  design  j  they  draw  and  paint  every  Where,  even  bcfbre 
society  is  regularly  organized.'* 
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.  If  we  aye  to  nnderiaUiiid^  th^efipi-e^  that  the  luefiU  is  e88Q9Ua% 
opposed  to  the  ornameotal,  and  that  the  utilitarian  ain(i^  steadiljt 
at  the  formef,  the  dumb  aoimaii  is  the  only  true  and  orthodox  uti- 
litarian, for  even  the  most  stupid  and  unletterefl  savages  cauno^ 
escape  the  taint  of  heresy. 

Tbe  second  section  treats  of  the  arts  ampQf^ftt  the  Egyptians, 
but  .briefly  and  imperfectly,  and  .the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
**.  Voyage  en  Egypte!^  The .  execution  of  EgyjjptiaQ  sculpture 
iamanrelloustaoa  the  entire  subject  of  immense  importance,  for 
Egypt  was  the  cradle  of  Grecian,  and  consequently  of  modern 
^ta-,  But  we  must  pass  over  the  mysterious  birth  of  the  beautifjul, 
and  we  will  probably  resi^me  it  on  another  occasion. 
.  The  third  section  comprehends  oriental  works.  We  are  happy 
to  find  in  the  editor  an  advocate  for  the  antiquity  of  the. Hindoos. 
It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  disparage  that  nation  in  all  respects, 
and  by  affirming  that  they  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  brutes,  to 
justify  those  who  would  willingly  treat  them  as  such.  That  this 
doctrine  should  &^A  favour  with  their  oppressors,  and  should  be 
sedulously  and  boldly  taught  by  those  w;ho  court  their  smiles,  is 
ifi^  wpnderful;  but  .t  is  tne  duty  of  ^11  who  are  unwilling  to  see 
m^iyiduah  enrich  themselves,  under  ^e  pretence  of  making  a 
pe<;^le  haj^py  against  their  .will,  to  assert  me  Just  dignity  of  the 
Indians. 

*f  If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  whole  nation  fix>m  .the  whiiBsical figures 
of  the  Indian  gpds  which  we  see  in  Europe  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curi- 
f[ps,  we  should  suppose  that  they  had  scarcely  emerged  from  barbarism, 
and  we  should  find  in  their  monuments  of  religion  and  the  arts  a  great 
jconfonnity  wiUi  those  of  ancient  Mexico.  Some  writers,  therefore, 
struck  with  the  rudeness  of  all  the  productions  of  the  Indians^  have 
thought  that  their  existence  as  a  nation  scarcely  extended  to  the  middfe 
ages  of  our  iera;  that  their  temples,  their  laws,  and  their  books  are'df 
this  epoch.  But  this  opinion  appears  to  be  hardly  tenable.  Tcfmpldi, 
aach  as  those  at  Elephanta,  Salsette,  Ellora,  Malabipuram,  &c.,  couhl 
hardly  have  been  constructed  at  any  period  to  near  to  our  own  times  ^ 
mcveover  Greek  authors,  who  preceded  our  sera  by  several  centuries, 
jhave, spoken  of  the  Hindoo  nation,  and  of  their  manners  and  institutioi^i, 
and  we  still  find  them  such  as  they  are  described.  We  roust  conclude, 
iberefop^  that  the  Hindoos  are  very  ancient  as  a  people,  perhaps  as  old 
Mi  the  Ejr^tians,  but  through  causes  which  are  unknown  to  us,  they 
have  to  this  day  remained  stationary.'* 

We  are  unable  to  enter  into  this  subject  at  present,  biftt  we 
conjure  all  men  of  letters,  as  they  love  their  tea,  and  it  is  the  staff 
of  literary  Ufe,  not  to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  Hindoos 
are  like  the  cattle  diat  are  driven  through  our  streets,  from  the 
fallacious  resid^  that  are  to  be  obtained  by^  the  application,  of 
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certaiii  fimtaslic  tests  of  civilization,  whetker  diey  were  imenled 
in  Iceland  9  or  still  nearer  the  North  Pole. 

This  section  is  enriched  with  a4earaed  communieatioit  kom 
Professor  Matter,  respecting  an  intaglio  in  green  jaspen  nipr^ 
senting  an  Abraxas:  plate  7»  fig*  31. 

The  fourth  section  comprehends  Chinese  works,  in  wbidi^  we 
are  informed,  the  collection  of  M.  Denon  is  extremel^r  rich,  awl 
that  a  few  only  have  been  selected  as  specimens.  In  justioe  to 
the  artists  and  dUelUuiti  of  the  extreme  East,  we  esAract  the  fok> 
lowing  very  liberal  remark: — 

"  Without  doubt  we  shall  always  find  that  «bey  ore  hk  a  bad  ttstb^, 
and  whinnical;  bat  are  we  not  in  truth  too  nnlcb  inclined  to  ealt  wbhifc* 
sical  every  production  of  art  in  which  we  do  not  find  tbati  msante  wlaeb 
is  common  to  our  own  artists,  every  productien  in  which  those  roles  are 
violated  that  they  ordinarily  follow,  and  that  we  ourselves  are  accustomed 
to  respect  as  laws  V* 

The  group  in  terra  cotia,  plate  £2,  and  the  observations  rs- 
specting  it  and  some  similar  and  unpublished  works,  would  serve 
to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  Chinese  ladies. 

The  fifth  section  treats  of  the  ancient  nlonuments  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  which  are  commonly  called  antiques.  It  is  the 
most  scanty  and  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  work,  but  many 
celebrated  and  magnificent  volumes  will  supply  the  deficiencies 
in  this  department.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  doubt  whether  any 
Frenchman  was  ever  able  fully  to  comprehend,  and  perfectly  to 
feel  the  entire  force,  the  whole  power,  the  severe  -beautj;  the 
simple  grandeur,  and  the  graceful  ease  of  ancient  art.  They  ia« 
quite  incapable  of  imitating,  or  even  of  faithfully  copying,  the 
ancients :  hardness  and  incorrect  drawing  are  national  vices ;  they 
^n  be  hard  in  every  style,  and  can  produce  distortion  when  they 
seek  to  render  the  symmetry  of  the  antique.  The  addition  of  the 
Bkipping**rope  to  the  spirited  figure  of  the  Dancing  Fawn,  plate  50, 
is  a  characteristic  trait  of  French  taste. 

In  the  sixth  section  we  find  specimens  of  the  numismatic  aiti; 
«and  of  the  seventh  the  subject  is  the  decline  of  the  fine  aits'in 
Italy  and  Greece — an  interesting  topic,  which,  together  with'theW' 
revival,  would  deserve  to  occupy  a  large  space  in  a  general  bii^ 
tory  of  art.  This  section  contains  many  curious  specimens,  to 
which  we  lament  that  our  narrow  limits  will  only  permit  Us  to 
refer  generally.  We  have  a  decided  opinion,  formed  after  much 
reflection,  and  upon  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state,  that 
the  long  period  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  to  the  revival  of  thfe 
fine  arts,  (it  is  convenient  to  speak  in  round  numbers,  we  will 
therefore  say  that  it  comprehends  a  thousand  years,)  faaabeqntoo 
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muA  negieoied  hy  ^iuori,  Tbid  ntlletiiiiiiiii  id  a  mine  of  vest 
«nd  unexplored  wealth.  The  short  and  iiii|ierfect  excursions  that 
Inve  already  been  tnade  into  the  regions  of  darkness,  have  greatly 
confirmed  our  opinion^  and  have  convinced  us  that  if  they  were 
days  of  twilight,  it  was  not  unfrequently  the  twilight  of  the  gods! 
We  will  readily  admit  that  the  productions  of  this  millennium  are 
:i«ry  unequal;  that  some  may  be  shown  that  are  not  superior  to 
4he  fiiBtfud^  efforts  of  savages :  but  we  affirm,  that  others  may  be 
^«hibUed^o€  vmous  and  distant  dates  within  that  period,  that  are 
racliant  with  rare  and  exalted  beauty.  Tbe  representations  of  the 
works^pf  this  pericMl  are  oommonly  obscured  by  certain  very  serious 
disadvAotages.'  Artists  seldom  do  Justice  to  then;  for,  being  pre- 
judiced i^ainst  a  composition  by  its  date,  they  copy  and  exagge- 
rate tbe  peculiaritieB  and  defects  in  order  to  give  character  to  the 
imitation;  and  they  neglect  to  render  the  great  beauties,  which 
they  overlook  through  carelessness,  or  in  the  existence  of  which, 
as  beisg  contrary  to  their  preconceived  notions,  they  refuse  to 
l»elieve» 

Plate  46  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the 
.'Origin  and  Jbistory  of  the  art  of  engraving;  vve  can  only  point  it 
qiit  as  deserving  the  attention  of  the  curious. 

The  first  part  contains  forty-two  plates;  the  second  part  only 
4weBty  platea,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which. 
'Ireats  of  the  fifst  ages  of  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts,  which  are  of 
/course  comprehended  in  the  period  of  a  thousand  years  of  which 
ve  have  just  spoken,  and  to  which  our  observations  are  equally 
.applicable.  The  second  section  illustrates  the  revival  of  the 
numismatic  art^  both  respecting  coins  and  medals.  Hie  thiad 
part  i»  by  far  the  most  considerable,  both  iu  bulk — for  it  contains 
AM  platea — and  in  value,  for  herein  we  principally  find  the 
.«|iengtb  and  beauty  of  the  work,  it  being  chiefly  composed  of 
copies  from  the  delightful  drawings  of  the  old  masters.  .  Jt  is 
divided  into  three  sections.  Tbe  first  is  entitled  '*  Italian  Schools," 
.and  com^wes  samples  of  the  compositions  of  Florentine,  Aoman* 
lyeoetiao^  Lombardi  Neapolitan  and  Genoese,  and  Spanish 
painter^M  Tbe  second  section,  under  the  title  "  Germanic 
..Schools*"  includes  the  Flemish,  German  and  Dutch  aitists.  The 
clbifd  and  last  section  is  given  to  the  **  French  School."  We 
jXMnted  out  one  instance  where  Mr  Denon  bad  in  bis  youth 
nhownM' unfortunate  want  of  delicacy;. it  is  but  just  to  bis  me- 
jQHwy^to  say*  that  he  .seems  to  have  been  scrupulous  in  this  respect 
lowarda  bia  brother-artists.  These  volumes  conclude  with  the 
MJonriog  notei-^ 

'•*  ^'VbdpabUcw&l  perhapa  be  sarprised  at  not  finding  here,  amongst 
tbe  productions  of  the  French  school,  any  drawing  or  painting  of  the 
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I  who  ap  reoHiily  xcndored  it  illu«trioDS«-of  Da^nd,  for  extt^« 
^  of  Girodet,  &€•;  bat  ^t  the  t|me  when  M.  Peoon  w«s  making  m- 
panUions  for  the  present  work,  those  masters  were  still  alive,  and  he 
made  it  a  rule  to  observe  a  strict  silence  with  regard  to  living  artists :  he 
was  of  opinion  that  posterity  alone  had  the  right  to  decide  concerning 
their  talents/' 

If  we  expressed  iodignation  at  the  violation  of*  domestic  confi- 
dence, we  are  not  insensible  to  the  merit  of  this  forbearance  in  a 
man  of  bouotir  towards  penons  \tIio  might  be  considered  io  ^omn 
measure  as  fats  rirab ;  and  in  one  who  had  long  held  what  we  may 
perhaps  term  an  official  situation,  such  delicacy  was  truly  mentor 
rious.  The  j^iimerous  plates  to  the  third  part  of  this  great  work, 
of  which  the  object  is  to  show  the  progress  of  the  art  of  paintifig 
or  drawing,  afibrd  a  comfortable  assurance  of  the  improvement  of 
the  useful  art  of  lithography.  They  are,  as  we  before  obserred, 
of  various  merit.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  many  inaccura- 
cies, of  greater  or  less  importance^  as,  for  example,  in  plate  155 
bis,  we  see  a  concert  of  left-handed  musicians,  a  blunder  which 
produces  a  most  unpleasant  efiect.  We  must  su[^ose  that 
the  drawing  has  been  reversed,  for  we  know  that  Garofelo 
was  too  familiar  with  angelic  habits  to  represent  angels  striking 
the  guitar  widi  the  left  hand,  or  holding  the  boW  m  that  hand 
when  they  play  on  the  violoncello :  we  have  remarked  the  samb 
ungraceful  mistake  in  other  plates.  Several  of  Che  drawings  have 
been  engraved  before.  A  beautiful  engraving  by  Bartoloz2i,  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  of  Guercino,  plate  205,  is  now  before 
us.  We  refer  to  this  specimen,  however,  chiefly  on  account  of 
llie  foolish  criticism  which  accompanies  it,  and  is  an  admirable 
sample  of  the  spirit  of  the  vulgar  critic  of  the  present  da^^ 
dothed  from  bead  to  foot  in  the  whole  armour  of  self-o^nceif» 
which  covers  him  as  the  shell  protecta  and  encumbers  the  tortoiae* 
He  who  wouM  be  truly  ^ise  must  get  rid  betimes  of  the  j^iw 
nicious  notion  of  the  prodigious  superiorit]r  of  the  present  age— 
a  notion  fatal  to  improvement,  and  which  is  h^  as  an.  article  of 
fiuth  by  a:  very  large  and  powerful  class — those  who  know  little  of 
modem,  and  nodiing  whatever  of  ancient  learning.  An  age  in 
which  any  one  amongst  the  lowest  vulgar,  by  the  perusal,  or  pur*- 
cfaase,  of  a  sixpenny  tract,  may  instantly  become  perfectly  wise,  or 
at  least  as  wise  ds  be  is  who  wrote  it ; — as  the  cattle- of  tbe  most 
improved  breeds,  so  the  breeders  assure  us,  suddenly  grow 
enormously  fat  by  eating  a  single  wisp  of  straw,  or  smelling 
once  at  a  turnip.  An  aj^  in  which  knowledge  isso  easily  commiH 
Bleated,  and  spreads  we  wild-£re,  ought  to  be  ai>  age  of  erudi- 
tsen:  but  we  deny  it,  and  however  pasadoxical  it  mAy,9eem  to 
aame^wecouM  ahowclefirly,4f  this  were. tbe. time,  that.it  ia  not. 
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The  only  vrork  of  an  £lifftish  artist  is  a  pleasing  and  sintpie 
drawTBg  in  crayons,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  plate  256.  As  the 
remarks  of  the  editor  may  interest  our  countrymen,  we  will  tran«> 
scribe  them  verbatim,  and  without  comment. 

"  We  shall  find  all  the  coldness  of  the  English  countenances  in  this 
portrait  of  a  young  lady  carrying  a  stout  child  on  her  back,  and  dressed 
iti  the  costuihe  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  The  aaChor  of 
this  drawing,  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  bom  in  1723  and  died  in  I792| 
iMiis-tbe BKist  fbmons  of  the  English  painters^  sod  waa^ vaay auorassfui 
ineveiykind  of  portraits  He  was  a  long  tieie  Piesidep^of  tbeActk- 
denyof  Painting  in  London,  which  was  only  founded  io  ,176^  i  an^  b^ 
ddivered  there  on  different-  occasions  some  very  good. discourses,  which 
hikTe  been  collected  and  form  a  work  in  two  volumes ;  ^ey  may  b^ 
consulted  with  advantage,  although  they  contain  many  paradoxes.  .  We 
may  say,  that  since  the  establishiiient  of  this  academy  the  existence  of 
an  English  school  of  painting  has  been  pretty  generally  recognized;—^ 
the  principal  qualities  for  which  it  is  distinguished  have  likewise  been 
enumerate ;  they  are  said  to  be,  a  jiidilsions  con>position,  a  beauty  of 
form — but  with  a  certain  exaggeration,  incorrectness  in  drawing,  ail 
ekvatten  of  ideas,  and  tolerable  truth  of  expression.  This  school,  bow^' 
efer,  is  much  less  known,  except  in  En^aml,  by  paintings,  than  by  the 
engranngs,  executed  with  great  skill  and  ramarkaUe  for  an  exqui^it^ 
fin^,  which  the  English  commerce  distributes  throughout  tb.e  whqle 
woiid.  .  We  thought  it  our  duty  to  say  these  few  words  respecting  a 
school  which  will  not  be  the  subject  of  a  separate^  article  in  our  present 
work^  the  drawing  of  Joshua  Reynolds  contained  in  this  plate  being  the 
only  work  of  an  English  pencil  which  IVf.  Denon  had  engraved  on 
stone.*' 


The  paintings  of  Raphael  Mengs  are  scarce,  but  we  find  < 
in  die  cdlection  of  M.  Denon;  the  plate,  however,  Na^tffi^ 
does  sot  give  us  a  favourable  idea  of  the  original ;  it  is  a  haK- 
length  of  St.  Paul  preaching-;  the  physiognomy  is  Jewish-^tbe 
editor  Complains  that  the  portrait  is  not  historically  correct,  and 
refers  to  tihie  Philopatris  of  Lncian. 

These  interesting  volumes  suggest  innmneraiile  refiecttona  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  aome  of  which  we  would 
g;ladly  pursue,  -but  our  narrow  limits  compel  os,  however  r^lui^ 
tlAitly,  to  forbear;  The  plates  which  enrieh  thia  pHblication,  the 
drigtnals  themselves,  and  the  other  treoaurea  that  .adorn-  the 
oiUnet  of  M.  Denon,  are  the  materials  which  he  bad  collected 
to  enable  him  to  compose  a  history  of  the  fine  arts,  or  at  kast  of 
^tfiearts  of  design ;-^thia  favourite  project  was  never  executed; 
the  time  of  the  venerable  collector  was  fully  occupied  byexer- 
eisfing  in  hia  own  person  the  arts  of  which  he  intended  to  treat, 
and  superintending  the  exercise  of  diem  in  •thers;  in  societ3^ 
where  he  was  universalty  courted  and  of.  which,  he  was  paaaio*- 
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ately  fond,  and  especially  in  showing  liis  museum  to  Tisifors,  and 
in  explaining  to  them,  widi  patience  and  perspicuity,  the  bbjecU 
it  contained.  He  contributed,  therefore,  largely  and  liberally,  in 
bis  latter  days,  to  the  stock  of  humane  and  elegant  knowledge,  if 
not  as  a  writer,  not  merely  by  his  valuable  collections,  but  as  a 
public  lecturer — a  voluntary  and  gratuitous  one  it  is  true;  and 
this  office,  which  in  the  present  age  is  unhappily  too  rare,  is 
scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  an  author. 

We  have  a  cause  of  serious  complaint  against  many  tif' Ait 
French  literati  of  the  present  day*  which  we  may  as  well  mcntioa 
on  this  occasion  as  on  any  other,  for  the  work  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  has  so  much  intrinsic  merit,  that  a  complaint,  rehting 
to  matters  entirely  distinct  from  the  fine  arts,  cannot  in  any  de« 
^ee  diminish  the  favourable  impression  we  desire  to  give  of  its 
value  and  importance ;  it  is,  besides,  an  error  that  pervades  a  lai^ 
class  of  writers,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  these  volumes.  We  com* 
plain  of  the  vulgar  rant — we  are  aware  that  this  is  an  opprobrious 
term,  but  we  cannot  permit  ourselves,  with  a  safe  conscience*  to 
«dopt  a  milder  phrase — about  the  military  glory  of  France,  with 
which  so  many  works  of  merit  are  defiled.  We  will  suppose  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  was  as  glorious  to  France  as  wif 
ether  part  of  it,  that  the  renown  of  the  French  arms  is  still  per- 
fectly entire,  that  there  was  no  interruption  whatever  in  the  career 
of  conquest; — we  have  of  course  our  own  opinions  on  these  sub* 
jects,  but  M*e  will  not  obtrude  them  upon  our  readers,  for  it 
would  not  be  to  the  present  purpose ; — let  us  concede,  then,  that 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  its  termination  their  armies 
met  with  no  check,  and  that,  if  it  be  rightly  understood  as  the 
faithful  interpret  events,  the  whole  period  was  one  grand  unin* 
terrupted  rictory, — let  us  concede  this,  which  is  as  much  as  even 
Napoleon  himself  would  desire,  and  we  may  still  be  permitted 
to  ask,  what  has  all  this  military  glory  to  do  with  the  fine  arts,  ti¥ 
with  the  other  subjects  in  treating  of  which  it  is  commonly  in- 
truded withont  mercy  or  moderation?  Let  it  be  admitted  thM 
France  has  attained  the  summit  of  martial  renown;  in  the  histo)^ 
of  the  wars  of  France  this  could  not  be  too  much  insisted  upeMi, 
but  in  such  a  work  as  the  present  all  allusions  to  it  are  woftriljr 
misplaced.  However  sublime  military  glory  may  be,  other  tri^ 
lions  have  compassed  it  as  well  as  the  French;  but  the  MViJI 
glory  of  Great  Britain  is  something  quite  new  and  pe«liar,  ^ttM 
was  never  equalled  by  any  people  on  earth, — ^it  has  rec«v^d'k!o#- 
ttnual  augmentation  and  has  never  been  repressed,  and  if  "W^ 
were  inclined  to  be  boastful,  we  should  perhaps  be  more  oxbMM- 
ble  for  choosing  sometimes  to  dihite  on  tliis  topic,*  yet  it  ii*tadt^ 
brought  forward,  except  in  some  of  Dibdin^s  so^g^  mntf^'tt"!^ 
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low  farces.  I£  M,  Deooo  and  bis  executors  are.pen11ilted.t9 
celebrate  bis  cabinet  to  martial  strains,  to  tbe  sound  of  drups 
md  trumpets^  wamaj  surely  be  allowed  to  accompany  a  descripp 
tive  catalogue  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  with  the  boatswain's  whistle 
r~^to  sing  the  praises  of  these  renowned  stones  to  the  tune,  of 
V  Cease,  loud  Boreas,"  "  Hosier's  Ghost,"  **  Black-eyed  Susan," 
nr  some  other  sea-ditty. 

Our  French  Editor  describes  any  object^  as  for  example,  9 
jqi9rHi  of  papyrus,  thus: — 

<*  44^e  do  not  pretend  to  put  this  MS.  however  carious,  in  comparison 
witli  Ae  never^ying  glories  of  the  youngest  of  the  Marshals  of  Frtnae, 
but  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  it  is  very  ?^uable ;  it  was  found  ia  Egypt, 
in  the  hand  of  a  mummy,  whilst  the  French  valour  was  spreading  its 
renown  quite  round  tbe  globe,  or  rather  was  making  fast,  ^ter  baying 
taken  two  whole  turns  round  our  planet  -,  it  was  brought  to  France  iu 
tbe  same  vessel  that  had  the  honour  to  convey  home  the  invincible  38th 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  a  band  of  heroes  of  whom  the  smallest  fifer,  per- 
haps even  the  doctor  of  the  regiment,  by  a  single  frown,  could  have 
)tOfMd  Cassar  and  all  his  legions ;  and  it  was  finally  framed  and  glazed, 
knd  safely  hung  on  tbe  wall  in  M«  Denon*s  study  in  Paris,  the  uncon- 
ou^red  and  unconquerable,  the  city  of  glory  and  of  triumph."*— See 
menwnenti  de$  Arts  du  Dcsnn^  paawm* 

If  this  style  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  good  taste,,  and 
be  a  sober  and  rational  mode  of  discoursing  concerning  works  of 
art,  what  but  a  respect  for  ordinary  decency  and  common  sense 
should  prevent  us  from  describing  the  Theseus  at  the  British 
Museum  in  such  terms  as  these: — **  This  fine  fragment  is  inter* 
esting  as  being  a  production  of  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  but  it  in* 
stantly  becomes  radiant  with  a  brighter  glory,  and  enveloped. iq  a 
inpre  intense  and  engrossing,  interest,  when  we  reflect  that  since 
it  was  originally  formed  at  Athens,  it  must  have  been  transpprted 
to  England,  and  we  know  indeed  that  it  was  brought  hi^er  by- 
wa;  it  is  probable  Uierefore,  that,  the  marble  itself,  or  at  least  the 
caaje  that  contained  it,  has  actually  been  toncbed  by  the  hands  of 
British  sailors,  a  godlike  race,  who  spread  the  naval  glory  of 
England  from  Pole  to  Pole;  who  are  clothed  in  royal  purple,  as 
the  monarchs  of  the  ocean ;  crowned  with  bats  so  highly  varnished 
4lAt  nplhing  sordid  will  adhere  to  them,  an  apt  typ^  of  the  unsul- 
J|ied  piiiity  of  their  bosoms;  and  adorned,  if  any  thing  can  adorn 
tlifse, beautiful  ^d  majestic  beings,  with  noble  pignuts,  fashioned 
IA  the  likeness  ^f  the  club  of  Hercules,  a  mythological  symbol  of 
Ifsistleas.  might,  eyer  employed  on  d^ds  of  mercy  ai^d,  disintej- 
ested.jnstice,"  If  similar  descriptions  of  our  works  of  art  and  of 
oiir  peculinr  natU>nal  glory,  were  extended,  through  four  large 
V£ilupi^,surely.:ev^  £(.  Ama^ry  DuvaU  with  all  his  gr^vitjf^ 
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«iiice  dw  cfieibl  of  the  Eranch  wmfl-would  Aol;  be.eciMeniedft 
^voald  begin  to  think  them  somewhat  ndiculons.  We  complttU% 
moreofe^  that  even  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  the  editor 
haa  thought  -pcoper  6nt  to.pioclaim  martial  law,^  does  not  deal 
quite  fiiurl;,  for  he  invariably  asserts  .that  the  acquisition  by  the 
ffencb  armies  of  the  various  works  of  art  .that  once  adorned  the 
Louvre,  was  not  only  perfectly  just,  (which  we  wiUnot  dispute  n^ 
presept>  but. will  take  for  granted,)  but  prodigionsl]^  andind&« 
scribably  glorious;  he  says,  however,  that  the  acquisitien  of -die 
fkawe  1^  the  allied  armies  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  restemtioai 
of  them,  not  only  was  not  glorious,  about  which  no  ooe  but  e 
Frenchman  will  tUnk  it  worth  his  while  to  argue,  but  not  even 
just.  We  will  transcribe  his  description  of  the  affiur  in  the  Qiii» 
pinal,  for  it  is  impossible  for  any  translation  to  do  justice  to  hie 
indignation. 

*'  A  la  chute  da  tr6ne  ou  B*etait  place  le  vainqueur  de  t Europe,  let 
iisDGtions  administratives  que  M%  D^ion  exerpait  en  son  nom  dorent 
cesser.  £n  les  abandoDnaut,  Tunique  regret  au'il  ^piouva  fiit  de  voir 
les  Mus^  qu'U  avait  ennchk cmeHement  lUpcfittBts,  tTitre  obiigi  thratdre 
teos  ces  chefs^'cBuvre  des  arts,  par  lui  rasserabl^s  a?ec  tant  de  fatigu^a, 
plao^  avec  tant  de  discernenent  et  de  gout  sous  les  yeux  des  aaMteuis 
iDstroits  et  des  el^ves  nombreux  de  nos  ^ooles.  Rome,  dans  les  temps 
de  sa.Corce  et  de  sa  vplendeur,  avait  ravi  k  la  Grke  les  plus  prrc^un  de 
ses  moDumeDts;  et,  dans  le  moyen  ^e,  Rome  les  avait  ou  muiiles  elie- 
m^me,  ou  avait  permis  k  des  barbares  de  les  mutiler :  la  France,  qui  aoaU 
amquit  en  ItaUe  cet  augv9ie$  dibm^  aurait  su  les  mienx  oonserver  et  les 
honorer.  Ceux-ci  dn  moins  devraient  encore  omer  le  sanctuaire  qn'on 
leur  avait  iXevi  an  centre  m^e  de  Paris.  M.  Denon,  pour  let  conserver, 
Intta  long- temps  contre  les  pri&tentions  des  en?oy6s  ae  Rome:  mait  le 
due  Wellington  les  appnya,  et  m^la  mftme  k  Tordre  de  tont  rrndre,  les 
p§U9  vkdentei  mtMca.  II  faUut  dder  aux  bamnettet:  Wdlington  en- 
voya  ses  habits  rouges  dans  letem|de  des  Aifs,  etM.  Denon  eoorat  mMne 
qpelqnea  daageis.  I>isQBs  le  it  la  ^oire  de.Louis  XVIU.  (^^etait  malg^ 
hu.que  lea  slli^s  enletairnt,  sans  yitie.  antorisea  par . one  ^tipalation 
exprcase  d  un  tmt^,  ces  tropkUfi  de  sm  vicioires.  l^t  vo\  avail  gemi  aveo. 
M^  Denon  de  cet  abus  quik  fcdsai^t  de  leur  force:  Defendez  taat  qull 
vous  sera  potsible  le  Musee,  lui  avait-il  dit;  ne  c^dez  qa'k  la  demi^ 
extffemftg/  • 

The  lAole  transactiOD,  according- to  his  own  aeoonntof'it,  ie 
eae*of  the  ewofd;  if  the  origiitol  violent  tekmg  was  jnst,  to  was 
ike  violent  retaking,  if  glorious,  glorions;  if,  on  the  cotttrary,"the 
•ijitnre-war  unjust,  the  recapture  was  glonoua;  but  we  are  n«- 
viHittg^  to-enter  Author  into  the  quoation.  Wlwn  the  tmasuten 
^Ae  Louvre,  howefver  acquired,  went  away  justly^  or  umueCfyf' 
i^anously,  or  ingloriously,  theprincipal  occupation  of  M.  Dwon; 
*"'*'^" '  ~    t  Kkewiae,  went  also ;  we  oan  excuse,  thenrfbro; 
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ikm  ci>iiipl«iiiilB  it  kittsdf  sild  «f  his  ivBiiWi  MvtiA  m^  sttfficifcatl)!^ 
Bttural,  snd  had  tbey  been  moderate,  we  sboiild  not  kave  eoni*^ 
pkdoAd-of  lheai;'ive  lament  that  thejivere  not»  and  that  diese 
MMrntorious  vtrftiMt  have  greatly  exceeded  the  Hcenae  to  be  vm^ 
fMBODable,- which  mkfortune  alwaja  givea*  We  kment  abo 
th^ir  excess  of  Bonapartism^  we  are  willing  to  make  every 
aHowaaee  for  gratitude  on  account  of  honomv»  favours,  and  faci- 
IMea  coofenredr  and  if  it  be  always  decorous  to  express  gratitude; 
il^beocmias  glorioua— to  use  for  once  the^editor^s  favourite  word^ 
hwt-with  a  plain  and  obvious  meaning — ^to  be  grateful,  when  mat 
oirigr  no  farther  benefit  is  to  be  expected,  but  disgrace  and  loss 
am-te  be  apprehended;  nevertheless  the  admiration  of  Napoleon^ 
which  is  scarcely  tolerable  in  the  montli  of  a  lieutenant  on  half^ 
|Nry»  l>eGones  odious  in  that  of  a*  scholar  and  a  man  of  taste :  it 
B  consistent  with  no  higher  qualities  than  the  talent  and  erudi-^ 
tion^  the  manners  and  morals  of  a  recruiting  serjeant. 


Abx«  XIL — 1.   Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Grecque;  piur  M^ 

iUezaodfe  Soutzo..   Paris..    1829.    8vq. 
d.  Histoire  du  Siige  de  Misiolorngki^  par  M.  Auguste  Fabre« 

Paris,     leeg.     8vo. 
3.  Mlmoires  suf  la  Grice,  ^c;  par  Maxime  Raybaud.    l^aris* 

1825.     2  vols.  8vo. 
4«  Memoires  Historiqnes  et  MiUtaires  sur  les  Evhiemenis  de  la 

Grice;  par  Jourdain.     Paris.     1828.     2  vols.  8vo. 

5.  Histoire  des  Evinemens  de  la  Grice,  3fc.;  par  M.  C.  D.  Raffe-, 
nel.     Paris.     1822,  1824,  et  1825.    S  vols.  8vo.  ^ 

6,  HistoiH  .de  la  Regeneration  de  la  Grice;.  p^r  F..  C^I1.  X«» 
PamiueyiUe.    Pari9.    .4824.    4  vobu  8vq.  i 

Trm  war  of  the  -Greeks  against -tbe  Turks  has  nearly  ^rivalled  ifl 
duration  their  famous  war  against  Troy,  find  has  terminated,  we 
trust,  in  a  similar  manner,  by  their  final  trinmpb  over  Asiatic  bar^ 
bat^ans.  The  priee  which  of  late  they  had  undertaken  to  recover, 
was  not,  as  of  old,  a  ravished  beauty,  but  plundered  freedom; 
and  the  result  of  the  contest  has  been,  not  the  sack  of  a  city  or 
the  e^nction  of  a  people,'  but  llie  establishment  <rf  national  in^ 
dependence  and  enliglkened  institutions.  Meanwhile,-  the^  dia* 
raeter-of  the  warfare  and  of  the  combatants,  the  wild  at^aciMi 
which  have  distivguished  the*  struggle,  and  the  disasters  whidl 
have  left  their  tmees  at  its  dose,  sae  ■ot'very  diffsient  inthv  tlM 
distant  periods.  Of  dieJbrave  men  who  began  the  Gseekxanteat* 
though  fighting  on  tbeir  own  soil,  piofaably  as  snail  a  proportion 
renndn  ta  celebrate 44s  conclnrion,  aa  tbosowbo  oeenpied  thefleel 
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which  is  said  to  haire  retunMd  firon  the  Asiatic  shore  soflse  Hknt 
thousand  years  ago.^ 

It  has  been  too  much  the  habit  in  this  country^  of  late,  (o  re^ 
present  the  Greek  question  as  devoid  of  political  importance,  ani 
the  Greek  people  as  unworthy  of  national  sympatfay^to  censare' 
the  Treaty  of  intervention  as  the  sacrifice  of  British  interests- to 
classical  recollections,  and  to  ridicule  the  friemb  of  .Greek  indB>> 
pendence  as  visionaries  or  pedants,  influenced  by  the- dreams  lof  a 
college  or  the  fashions  of  a  coterie*  Nothing,  we  thiak,<can-liw 
more  mischievous  than  such  representations—- nothing  more  mia« 
placed  than  such  ridicule.  From  a  concatenation  of  events,  whioh' 
may  be  regarded  nearly  as  necessary  in  all  its  links,  it  was  easy  t9« 
foresee,  after  the  first  year  of  the  Greek  insurrectiott,  and  nearly* 
impossible  not  to  acknowledge  subsequently,  that  Ike  Greek  ques* 
tion  was  destined,  till  its  final  settlement,  to  become  the  pivot 
on  which  European  policy  was  to  turn.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
Russia,  by  making  the  Greek  struggle  and  the  interests  of  the 
Greek  people  the  constant  object  of  her  vigilance — the  standing 
pretext  for  her  interference,  as  she  had  attempted  to  do  with- 
out the  same  motives,  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  yeara-^would 
confer  upon  it  in  the  end  a  real  or  fiictitiotts  importance.  Bi|t 
the  long  and  sanguinary  conflict  of  a  Christian .  people,  against 
the  forces  of  an  infidel  empire — destitute  of  the  resources  of 
civilization,  and  ready  to  crumble  to  pieces  by  the  inherent  vices 
of  its  frame,  but  making  up  for  its  want  of  real  power -by  devas- 
tations and  massacres,  was  calculated  not  to  interest  their  co- 
religionists of  Russia  alone — it  irresistibly  engaged  the  sympathies 
of  the  whole  Christian  world.  The  success  or  failure  of  this  per^ 
secuted  people  was  to  unsettle  or  to  fix,  for  a  long  time,  the  line 
of  demarcation  for  Asiatic  conquest,  which  had  been  arrested  ior 
its  progress  westward  by  the  ancestors  t)f  this  same  people^  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  which,  when  aAierwards  vein-* 
forced  by  a  fiercer  fanaticism,  or  opposed  by  a  feebler,  barrier^ 
had  swept  over  Greece  and  been  repelled  only  from  the  ramparts 
of  Germany.  The  establishment  of  Greek  independence  waa 
to  rescue  another  portion  pf  Europe  from  its  unchangeable  bav» 
barism-r-to  drive  it  back,  to  its  more  appropriate  haunts,  or  t<i 
compel  it  to  adopt  the  laws  of  good  neighbourhood.  The  con- 
test was  not  one  between  two  borderii^  nations,  acting  under 
similar  moral  or  political  influences,  or  between  different  dasses 
of.  the  same  nation,  contiinding  for  political  superiority  or  ^ual 
rights-T-but  between  two  races,  who  residing  in  the  same  coiuilry 

*  It  has  been  calculated  that  more  than  100|000  Greeks  have  perished  ia  this  straggfe 
bjtetflD/  by  massione  and  bj  famiAe.  ' 
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for  ceaturies  as*  oppressors  and  slaves,  had  never  approximated 
more  than  ravenous  animak  and  their  prey  in  the  same  forest — 
between  4wo  religioos,  the  one  of  which  makes  it  a  sacred  duty 
to  exterminate  the  professors  of  the  other — between  two  marked 
stages  of  civilization,  or  at  least  between  a  capacity  and  an  incapa- 
city for  civilization — in  short,  between  barbarism  on  the  one  hand, 
c^-eated  by  oppression  and  aspiring  at  improvement,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  barbarism  which  is  preserved  in  civil  and  religious 
iaetitiitioBS,  and  which  cannot  be  eradicated  without  changing  the 
whole  essence  and  structure  of  society.  Another  consideration 
GOttld  not  fail  to  strike  even  common  humanity,  divested  of  alt 
regard  for  political  freedom.  The  perseverance  of  the  Greeks  in. 
reeiating  their  tyrants  for  years,  without  almost  an  example  of 
treachery  or  a  proposal  of  submission — their  declared  determina- 
tion never  to  return  under  their  former  yoke,  proved  by  an  unre* 
lazed  hatred  of  their  masters,  and  by  sacrifices  unknown  in  other 
conflicts — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fixed  resolution  of  the 
Turks  to  consider  the  Greeks,  if  reconquered,  not  as  insurgent 
subjects,  but  contumacious  slaves — these  circumstances,  we  say, 
aflbrd  sufficient  evidence  that  no  alternative  remained  for  die 
former  but  independence  or  extermination.  To  massacre  or  to 
successful  resistance,  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  made  up  their 
minds.  Hence,  when  conquered,  they  never  expected  clemency — 
hence  the  population  of  whole  towns,  villages, .  or  districts  of 
countiy,  fled  to  the  caves,  the  forests,  or  the  mountains,  on  the 
approach  of  an  irresistible  Mussulman  force — hence  each  and  all 
preferred  the  chances  of  an  unsuccessful  resistance,  to  the  certain 
consequences  of  inactive  submission — hence  they  had  reached 
that  state  of  mind  where  fear  had  ceased  to  act — nam  iimor 
eveai4i  deteriorU  oAest. 

In  such  circumstances  could  even  the  most  cold-blooded  poli- 
tician in  Christian  Europe—  which  has  so  laudably  interfered  to 
pn|  a  stop  to  the  African  slave  trade— witness  with  indifference 
the  extermination  of  a  whole  Christian  people,  like  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Chios  or  Ipsara  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  war,  or 
like  50^000  of  the  Moreots,  in  consequence  of  their  unsuccessful 
inmrrection  at  a  former  period?  These  are  surely  grounds  for 
sympathy  and  interest  in  the  Greek  cause,  independent  of  chivalry 
or  the  cmasics — of  the  influence  of  ancient  names  or  the  magic  of 
Phiihellenic  anticipations.  At  the  same  time  we  must  confess 
that  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  so  fastidious  on  these 
points;  why  we  should  so  strenuously  resist  the  imputation  of  lite- 
rary gratitude,  to  screen  political  indifference;  why  we  should  be  so 
ashamed  of  testifying  a  little  more  regard  to  the  Greeks  than  to 
any  other  people  in  similar  circumstances  of  oppression,  from  the 
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remembrance  of  the  magnifiaent  legacy  of  knawledgey  artSi  and 
civiUziitioOf  which  their  aocestorB  ^iieatbed  ua;  though  they,, 
themselves,  aha!  share  so  scantily  io  their  paternal  inheritimce-*— 
and  why  we  should  be  so  rigorous  in  drawing,  the  line  of  aepan^r ' 
tioa  hetweeil  the  immortal  people  of  ancient  Greece  apd  their  ^ 
nnfortunaCe  descendants;  who,  though  debased  by  centuries.  >fH[. 
slavery,  speak  the  same  language,  evmce  the  same  quickne^l^^i,'^ 
intellect;  and  display  the  same  capabilities  of  improKepi^nlHi 
What  gives  a  value  to  the  discovenes  of  HEBcuJUAir&uv.T^ff^/ 
PoaiPBii  beyond  the  trade  price  of  the  marble  or  the  br/ons^, 
i%hich  hits  bten  dug  from  their  juins,  but  the  recDl1ecticiJ[is,  p^i 
antiquity  with  which  they  are  associated?  And,  shall  we  ffr]«^| 
more  the  exhumation  of  a  ruined  city,  then  the  resAirrectioo,  of -a  > 
fallen  people?  v       . '  . 

The  Greek  revolution  began  at  a  period  of  general  revolutipB^ 
ary  agitation  in  the  south  of  £urope.    The  >ear  IBW,. which 
preened  them,  may  be  called*  the  peculiar  era  of  insairectionsrr:, 
die  **  aupius  mirabilis**  of  political  changes.     The  standard  p4 ' 
popular  revolt  against  real  or  alleged  abuses  of  government  had'- 
been  raised  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  beyond  them,  to^; 
the  eastern  shore3  of  Sicily  and  Calabria;  and  in  i8£l  wav(4 
<^er  the  four  kingdoms  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  peninsula^* 
But  the  Greeks  stood  in  a  relation  to  their  Turkish  nsastera  very 
different  from  that  of  any  other  European  people  to  their  Chris- 
tian rulers,  and  their  revolt  is  therefore  to  be  justified  on  different* 
grounds.    The  Mussulman  oppressors,  against  whom  the  Greeks 
took  up  arms,  were  tyrants  of  a  different  race  fro»  themselves,,, 
and  Uying  under  a  different  set  of  institutions.    They  were  in* 
vaders  who  had  overrun  dieir  country  without  attempting  to  fofm 
any  politiad  anion  with  them — and  who,  having  gained  fhe 
ascendancy  by  military  violence,  only  kept  tfaem  in  bondage  by 
brute  force.     The  Turk  had  encamped  in  Greece,  but  could 
scarcely  be  said  .to  have  settled,  as  he  continued  to  rest  on  bif^ 
arms,  among  relnetaat  slaves  ready  to  assert  their  freedom  .when*^ 
ever  he  was  thrown  off  his  guard. 

"  Schiavi  siam*,  si,  ma  sebiavi  ognor  fTementi.** 

Every  diing.  reminded  the  Greek  that  he  was  a  degraded  beip^,. 
and  that  the  brand  of  degradation  could  only  tie  oblitittriite^  lOk 
blood.  The  vilest  Turk  might  insult  him — rob  h]ai-*'<H'  evei^* 
kill  him — with  a  great  chance  of  impunity,  or  at  the  risk  of  only 
a  small  retribution.  He  could  not  wear  the  same  dress,  pai^t 
his  house  with,  the  same  colours,  carry  the  same  arms,  pv  even 
walk  the  street  with  the  same  air  as  his  Mtissufanan  oppcesaor;* 
Neither  hjs  person  no)*  property  wti$  protected;  bjr;M|'tftvf  to 
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^YAtYi  be  cmitd  ap)y^al  oifo  dMs  itoltifiofiof  eMler;  and  lito'wifii* 
alid  cMMren  might,  tft  iitrf  time,  b«  c^l«gg^  fh)tti  )fi«  d^ettiilg  «^' 
pamper  (h^  luxurious  inddleiice,  or  gratify  the  brufal  iMb  0f  a 
btfrbairan,  who  in  the- wakitonnemi  of  uncontrbuted  power,  or  tlie* 
pride  of  unapproachable  §uf)eriorieyi  moeked  his  misery  aiid  de- 
8|)]sed  Hi^^e^ehtnient:    Their  blood  thus  w^iil  fordodiitif,  thdr 
fdttdfie  was  Always  Ii*ble  to  illegal  plunden^they  MtyretaJnedv 
thbii'4i¥eft',  iind  ^Hjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  labotir  by  sufferances 
Wton'the  ftonians  renewed  the  assertion  of  thc^  domintoii  W^t 
their  t^dnqiiei^d  pro^inceir,  they  senf  a  praefer  with  itkt  faUM  tavi^ 
the  ensigns  of  jastite;'^  when  th^  Tarks  rbner#ed  their  lease'  df 
pfovtBcral  tyranny  Ihey  sent*  a  tn^titary  rdfflan  with  three  h^i»se^- 
tills,  accompanied  by  a  fresh  gang  of  Assassins' M<t  plund^rersv: 
The  terms  on  which  the  Greek  rat/as  w^re  allowed  to  keep  their 
hekds  on  their  shoulders,  permitted  theiit  the  exercise  of  their 
rriigioti;  but  their  most  solemn  rites  were  treated  with  contan^lyi 
and  a  profaM  ti^affllc  w^^  made  of  tfie  places  of  their  clergy. 
The  inMMit  atad  incorrigible  tiees  of  the  Turkic  character — ' 
d^  intolerant  ftmaticism  on  which  their  institutions  are  foumi^d-^ 
the  ignorance  which  their  religious  pride  guarantees  as  their  na* 
tiomd  inherilanee — Iheir  treachery,  which  in  treating  with  infidels/ 
becobies  a  principle  of  actioti — their  total  inseD9t]ralfty  to  moral^ 
considerations,  and  their  recklessness  6f  hnnian  blood,  all  tended' 
tD' Aggravate 'the  pressure  of  a  ydke,  which  uotbing  but  militai^ 
fttce  could  have  kept  so  long  on  the  necks  of  the  Greek  people. 

It  would  be  Almost  supet^uous  to  enter  into  any  course  of 
reasoning  to  f^oiFC  that  a  nation  in  such  a  state  of  oppression  oiia> 
owe  no  allegisnce  to  their  tyrAnts,  and  IhAtlbeycffn  break  no 
mbral  oMij^tion  by  attempting  to  assert  their  freedom. 

We  sllAH  ndw  proceed  to  give  a  short  notiee  of  &e  ^iffaeul 
wt^k^  ^ose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  atficle^  after  wfaich^ 
paAsing  tApidly  o^er  the  history  of  the  successfrtt  effioata  of  the 
Of^ks  during  the  first  years  of  their  struggle,  and  their  aotee* 
quefK'xleptb^lMe  rcfvefi^s,  before  the  inteiferMce  of  the  gmt 
powers  of  Europe  in  their  favour,  we  shall  proceed  to  ittak- 
at  greater  length  what  has  been  done  for  them,  or  in  their  names^ 
by  diplomacy  or  arms,  since  that  interference.  liad  our  limits 
allowed  as,  we  shouM  have  willinj^y  given  a  mom  eDpisuS-'  sam* 
mary  etf  the  events  of  the  first  period  ;t  as  it  is,  we  caa  mA^  refer 
ttapteader^ifyho  may  be  desirous  of  more  ample  laformation^  to 
.liK     \      .  ' .    _..^  .  :  ... 

*  **  Car  In  SjncuMs/'  says  a  speaker  in  Li?y, "  atque  in  alias  SiciIub  Cnecas  orbes 
prflBtottui  quotadnis  ctfm  imperio  et  rttmik  et  securibos  laltfitnT  MUiil  alfod  prtifetto 
dkaiiii'^iMf  arada  ■opcfitia.'voi  ia  hM  vnea  impviasan.'' 

^,t  4^  yyi  «»iy^d  iM^ifaifittw  naafA  trf  Uid  p^nqp^  wanU  ^f  to.Grwkwaw 
mm  til  ooBRneDoenem,  is  g|ten  tft  the  North  Atneman  Review,  No*  ^  rot  Jolj  last. 
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th«'b6ok6  before  ut.  Andl  Mre  v^nt^tv  to  hope^  "th^t.  ihe  iMtfM 
which  i»  attached  at  ibis  motiirat'to-the  f^te^of  •Gifeoav  aM'tba 
iittportfiiK^  of  the  iiifbrmtttion  now  gmiiih^-iiifith  of  itrlndi  kitoew 
to  (h«  ^«»rM — will  sulBeieiitly  justify  tts  ix>  our  readcw,  fqr  ths 
length  of  our  details  on  the  latter  period.  '  ».<t-* 

-  1.  The  first  of  these  works  is  hy  a  Greek,  AlemudevSoUUo, 
iN^qprofestoS'  to  have  been  itti  eye-witness  of  the  scenes'whiiebhe 
describes,  but  S^^hose  eomiectioii  with  them  we  hate  bete'iunaUt 
to  trace-  iti'  the  pa^  of  any  oontempiorary  author*    Aa  Jiisf  jbml- 
Aeh  JOfenMtriafs  'Soutio,  to  whose  iMft^i  he  foroiaily  dedacitei 
Mh  labotfrs,  was  one  of  the  four  commandavof  the  Saored'Bi^ 
fMbm  whieb/  mder  Prinoe  Alexander  Ipsilamti,  raised  di*  sttmdth 
ard  of  f^Mt  north  of  the  Danube,  (before  die  rising  ki<iAe 
Morea,)  and  perished  on  the  plains  of  Dragatson,  he  is  lilboly  to 
have  obtained  authentic  information  conoeming  ^e  conduot  aad. 
influence  of  ^  Society  of  the  Heieria,  whose  agent  tbe  priace 
was,  and  of  which  this  sacred  corps  was  an  emanation*    The£rat 
chapter  of  his  book,  therefore,  which  gives  an  account  of  i<e 
primary  formation,  confidential  agents,  aeeret  prooeedingsi  lanii 
revolutionary  plots  of  this  association,  camiot  fail  to  be  read  with 
inter^t.     His  subsequent  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  wftr4n 
Greece;  his  |>ortraits  of  the  chiefs  who  figured  on  the  thc^treof 
battles  or  intrigue ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  local  sceneiyiof 
his  country,  are  characterized  by  considerable  vigour  of  eonos^ 
tion,  and  conveyed  in  elegant  and  flowing  language.     We  eaasBHOt 
toy  so  much  for  his  candour  or  impartiality  as  a  historian.     We 
can  togive  a  Greek,  living  among  the  Phiihelleaic  coteries  .of 
Paris,  for  being  more  inclined  to  a  French  than  an  English  Ali- 
enee for  his  country,  and  we  can  even  surrender  to  his  historical 
Teii|;eance  the  late   Lord   High  Commissioner  of  the   Ionian 
Islands*  who  seems  to  be  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  £aglisb 
Polyphemus,  ready  to  devour  them   when  they  landed  oni^bis 
riiores.  But  why  does  he  speak  so  incessantly  of  British  intrigiie, 
and  fotvet  so  oniformly  what  British  intervention  did  fori  his 
country^  cause?    This  history,  beginning  with  the  inaurrsMien 
in  Moldavia,  closes  with  the  intervention  of  the  AUied  Powersrby 
the  treatf  of  London*  .     '  . 

.  The  five  other  books,  whose  titles  stand  at  the  headiof  this 
article,  are  written  by  Frenchmen,  who,  of  late»  hav»  lakelii  a 
greater  interest  in  Greek  affairs  than  the  people  of  tfaiatowsitry, 
whose  attachment  to  Greece  and  respect  for  PhilheUeoes'eeem 
never  to  have  recovered  the  blow  which  they  received  by  tho  ex- 
plosion of  the  Greek  loan  and  steam^boat  afiair.  <      A 

9.  The  **  History  of  the  Siege  of  Missokaigfai"  JMM^f  Jntfnll 
lilture  tgtt,  be  read  with  admiratioli;  lymynthy^  aftd  lieltftMioly 
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iBlcMit;  «'lRid^  we 'ftr0  ready  to  ackiowledge,  ihskt  M.*  fabf#> 

li«ili%ii:iwt«pAife<Mirilj'a<iqtHMnM  with  the  events  which  \mA^ 

scitbeeyhtt^^it  the*Bwnrtive*  of  the  heroic  effpnrtsi  and  b«jro«> 

wig  piivijtioB9oii  the  Gveek  gaivisoa  with  considerable  spiritieod 

eroct.  ..  .1 

j^vJurTheikAfimo^es  Mur  la  Grioe^  by  M.  Rajheud»  is,  without 

eii€lepiioa^»tfae  beit  book  which  any  of.  the  flench  Philbelleaat 

WbeipiiUiilecl  en  the  aubjeot  of  the  Gvo^k  revol«tioiif    AL  ftajK 

■kaiicH'^rhd  had- been  aacAeer  in  the  Fraoeh  arnijii'iaimedialely 

tefioibtthe  peace  of  1814,  was  among  the  fim  of  th#.  itiititary 

Awi^ignera  who  proceeded  to  the  Morea  wiith  anoifer  of  hi9  Ciiford 

4tor:tfae  Chebk- patriaAi.     He  sailed  from  Matati^es  l^t^.PrUle9 

MawKMaondato,  on  the  18th  of  July,  169t,  on.  boaivi  &  Hydriote 

(vfeaM^.which^  beaidea  the  prinoe  and  oar  author,  carried  to  itie 

Mcoour  .of  tfa^  iiifiiii^gents  five  other  French  ofiioer$,  three. Piedt- 

iBMitese^  and  dbout  seienty  Greeks,  hastening  horn  France,.  Oer^* 

'iniln^>  orItaly,to  joNi  their  oonntrymen  in  their  .glorious  struggle. 

Having  landed  io  the  Morea  before  the  sie^e  of  Tripolitza,  he 

^gieesHa  detaBed  aooonnt  of  Ihe  operations  which  led  to  its  surren* 

der,  as  well'  a»  the  •other  events  of  the  first  and  seoond  «|npaig|i« 

Ifothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  details  with  which  we 

ainthiis  famished  respecting  the  first  great  suecesses'of  the  in- 

•eurgents,  and  every  one  of  his  reader^  niusi  regret  that  M^  Raf- 

baiMl«  narraliTB  should  close  with  the  end  of  I8£di  leaving  us.  for 

anlMPequMit  events  to  far  less  instructive  and  tmslworthy  guides*-  ' 

^  •  4.  M.  Jourdain  is,  likewise,  a  French  oJBBcer,  (a  captain  in  the 

navy,)  who  has-  given  us  "  Historical  and  J^itilary  Meni((^ira  on 

Ihe  £vents  of  the  Greek  Revolution/'    He  entered  in  the  service 

xd  Oftece  in  the  spring  of  18^,  a  year  later  than  his^oOtiatryiii^« 

•  abovementioned.     -He  was  employed -ia  a  greater  .vaipetji  .of 

'  aftDKl,  and  continues  his  narrative  tUl  the  Treaty  of  ItUenifwtion. 

<^iie  [jtovtion  of  Ins  book  details  fads,  known  but  to  Umself^be* 

eaaiseit'deeoribes  hia  own  proceedinss  in  a  mission  with  which  he 

<  idwinftrdsted  to  the  Congress  of  Verona,  which  he  was  not  al- 

ritoMf d  to^apptfoach,  and  in  a  treaty  which  be  concluded  wilih,  the 

V'Kn^gfald  of  »U  John  of  Jerusalem.    Ae  his  acoou^  of  this  last 

affair  is,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the  nem(Hipetfs,i.''4»aeiusive,*^ 

r.andf'ds  the  series  of  tnnsaotions  which^  with .  utnuspfjpting  sini- 

t'  iriioil^,  bedeseribes,  forms  one  of  the  mostamwaingvi^Msodes  in 

.  rtbiajnonala  of  the  Gveek  Revolution — an  epiaoder  besidevy  which 

.'.oanaotftid  a  plaoe  elsewhere,  as  it  had  no  mote  ioAuence^on  the 

result  ^  tiie. piece,  than  Ihe  intrigue  of  the  piona^JSneaa  /with 

Dido  on  the  settfetentof  the  Trojans  in  Ita\y-«-«iire  shall  make 

«o-anl4agy  for ^Unding  toit  here, in  our  short  notioe  of  his  book. 

o« ' TOifeflreaic  gM^unmni iil  being. repuhed,  in-- the  ji^tyg  of.t^r 
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wtimU  by  tke  Helji  iJliMoe^  «Nl  beilng-raCramlji  io  wanlHif 
iMwy,  (m^  tbigr  were  ool  fmroMriltts*  wkfa  Jewa  w  Cbri«Mww  of 
tkeiStdok  SxobaBgei*  who  never  aUoiw  cI«wcbI-  racoUecUonii  !• 
isAueiice  their  costmots,)  M.  Jourdaiii  looked  about  for  f^.poUlif 
cal  end  financial  ally,  and  discovered  the  Sovereign  Order  of  SU 
MkU  of  Jeriiaakiik  .This  ooceilUilriouf  oorporatiai^^bieiichad 
•Mreely  been  heard  oi  in  Europe  for  ibe  bi^  fivei^od^^lfJiiMty 
yMil>  mir  was<iiip|M»ed  to  ibe  as  extinct  aa  tbf  Sa^on  U«|il»is(^|Ek 
atttld  alillv  it  wouid  appear,  gather  together  ilis  ioS^^ifkn^jmh 
a«ake  *.p»lttical  tiaalBeei  effect  eeations  of  territory « Md*  4^  vwitb 
iilands  aa  Ittvishly  m  the  Kaight  of  iia  Mancba.  i 

•  aWithout  a  forlnaaB*  or  a  field,  or  a  Ibol  of  .groMdi  or  «>|i«b:0ili 
n'Mibr^^ra  SDkbev.or  a  flhtUiiig,  ibey  offeoed  their  etfeuii.vt  mmI 
4efen»i«e  attianoe  to  the  atruggUng  <oavnonweailli  of  Gaeeotv 
Tbis  foaereigo,  feligioas,  and  hospitabte  order,  with  il«^  cbiocd^ 
kNr»  grand  prior*  and  commander,  net  in  cq^nlacy  a8i»aihfab 
|M  in  Ibe  cbapter^hali  of  one  of  ita  anaient  iMtlei,  bilt  in  4  PRK 
liel  in  Paris,  end  agreed  to  noBunale  a  piaivpQtQDtbiry  to  Umt 
vritb  our  aulbor,  the  aocredited  envoy  of  tho  G^a^  gpWN^mftWli 
A  pknipoteatiary  with  a  great  host  of  titlea  waa  aQCDrdbigly.apit 
imnted,  who»  having  exchanged  bis  fuU  powecs  with  the  Grwk 
rcpraaenlatiwe,  contracted  on  tbe  £Sd  July,  16i23,  in  tb^  naoie  of 
the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  1  an  offensive  and.  df^eosive- 1^. 
banoe  wilk  the  upstart  repabiic.  "  Tbe  Sovei^igo  (Mler/'.ewH 
titled  to  its  rank  by  eight  centuries  of  glory,  asaaoi^  tb«  right  #f 
l^atronagia,  and  iin  the  first  article  of  the.  treaty  aolemo^  rewg« 
nbod  '*  tbe  uidependonce  of  tbe  Greek  nation."  Tbe  '^'hi^ 
anntracting  ^ar-liea'*  iben  dedai'ed,  in  the  aeoond  artidfv  fm 
alUanee  odhnaive  and  defensive  "  againat.aU  infidel  po|v«ia»".  Im 
Ihe  sixtb  article  tbey  agreed  to  l^k  out  for  islands,  or. tO^OMn 
qiaer  territory,  .to  funiisb  dofninioos  to  the  party  which  WM 
stiU  unpro«tided  with  audi  m  attribuia  of  aovnreigutHf.i  Tho 
|ilnigbts#  on  their  part,  geaeroualy  consented  to  penpit  ^  ii«N^ 
aamdaa  of  tho  Greek  religion  in  the  dominiona.wbicb  tbe  GrMia 
Mgbt  proQure  them,  and  even  fen  admit  tb^so  beaeOp^  of.  Aft 
Sasiam  Sebisoi  to  dbe  boaour  of  knighthood  in  tMr  Catbolift 
toaociatioa.  In  veltim  for  an  engageniootft  on  tb^  futrt  ^.^ 
Greeks,  to  hand  tfaem  over  an  iatesal  on.  which  Io  plaot,  tbw 
standaed,  tfie  other  ''  bigh  oontoaoting  |iar^."  aurrendemd  ^Uta 
qlaimaonlbopMinaulaof  tboMoreannd  tbo  gf^t  island  of  Kf^r^n 
pent*  wbish  tbe  Older  bad  not  posaeaaed  for  four  hiuidradujr^lKP^ 
Nay,  hesideB  thia  geaeroua  cession  and  |i<»nwis>f^  jncogfljitiof » 
tkn  pieuipQienliary  of  the  Knights  fxaummd  toi  asai«ft  iboAt^ngi! 
gUog  aa^ublie  wilb  a  anbaidy  of  i:460,OOQ»  totbe  odvaMod  b» 
anpnraia  inalaiitifnis:  at  diffmnt  sUiie«»  io  tiwi  fexecuMoii  «f.Cb& 
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tieaigK    But  hom  ivas  :thi8  subsidy  to  be  votT    Was  it  to  be 
gmrtM^fPMi  tbetreMiPf  of  Ae  Order?     No!  £or  thsy  fnaUj 
iM:kiil»wladged'that  they  had  no  money.    Wi».it  to  be  obtainod 
AMnany  of  the  states  of  Europe?     No !  for  none  of  these  states 
flf^illd  give  ttiem  a  farthing  to  assist  the  Order  itselfi  hr  leas  to- 
im^Mito  rebels*     Was  it  to  be  got  by  a  loan  on  the  credit  of  the 
Ovd^?'  *No^for  obsolete  titles^  and  auisty  records,  are  not 
etrftSMkred^as  good  aeciif itiea  on  the  stock-^acbaogOir    StsU,  bow^ 
^m^^ihe /i^us  pocus  by  which  this  moqey  vn»  tonh^  eonjurad 
fltto' tke  cMKsrs  of  the  Order  was  to  be  a  lean,  and  mthti^  bittm 
loan.    In  whose  na»e  and  on  what  gnarantee?     Why,  in  thf 
Muil<>'and  on  the  security  of  the  Greeks  thenaelvea!     In  other 
tusfde,  the'Knightsiof  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  to  grant  a  avl^ 
sMy  to  the  Qpeeks^out  of  thefMroduce  of  a  loan  condaded  by  tb^ 
(ItrMi^^seoured  on  the  ci^it  of  the  Gredca,  and  to  be  re- 
dlietaMsdi  if  erer  vedeenoed  at  all,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Gredk 
liteads  wbieb  the  Greeks  engaged  to  conquer  for  their  patronisiag 
iHtes.    The  whole  sa^i  to  be  tbas  raised  was  to  be  lOjOOOJXQ 
fianaa,  or  about  400,€0(M.  sterling,  out  of  whidi  the  Knights  wer« 
to  pocket  the  lion's  share  of  6,000,000  francs,  leaving  the  re- 
stud  nder  to  the  Greeks*  who  had  procured  the  whole!  '    i 
•   VfbM  this  treaty  was  concluded,  our  anthor  and  dipteanatie 
a|ent,  M.  Jourdain^  set  ont  to  Greece  with  the  result*  acodmpa^ 
rued  by  an  ambassador  from  the  '*  Capitular  Assembly"  of  the 
Order,  appointed  to  arrange  with  the  Greek  government  the  details 
of  measures  consequent  on  the  new  alliance,  and  to  survey  dia 
iatatids  oh  which  they  were  first  to  plant  their  banners.    This 
^deman  carried  with  bim,  like  other  great  plepipotentiataesy 
Wo  sets  of  instructions,  one  very  secret,  and  the  other  of  coursa 
eahibittiMe  on  proper  occasions.    The  former,  which  is  now  pub^ 
Jiabed;  lets  us  into  the  mystery  of  the  intended  fraud,  and  discloses 
Ak^  opinion  which  the  knaves  entertained  of  each  .other.    Their 
^lomatic  agent  is  reminded,  that ''  the  Greeks  being  a  cunning; 
alever,  false,  and  feidiless  people,"  he  must  be  on  bis  guard  against 
tt^. '  'He  is  requested  to  bold  up  to  admiration  the  grandeur  of 
fbh'f'  Ol-der,"  and  the  benefits  of  its  alliance,  while  be  himself  is 
AbirM  tonecolieet  that  theybave  neither  nsoney^  nor  credit,  aor 
esniioHi  ttbr  ships,  nor  kni^ts,  nor  soldiers,  nor  sailors ! 
'  'iBWt'this-was  not  the  only  envoy  whom  the  ''  Order  ^  employ«d 
fi^deaaeqasnee  of  the  favourable  state  of  their  afiairs,  created  by 
.thMrn^w connection.    Impatient  to  realize  alone  the  advantages 
of  a  fNMftnenbip  so  disbonesti  they  despatched  another  plenipoten* 
tilli¥*to  London  to  conclude  a  bar^am  for  themselves,  by  which 
tfi^y 'nrif^iebeat,  not  only  the  Engbsh  loan-<:ontfacton,  but  thdr 
OMdb  tfttte.  '  The  whole  f  fO}eet  was,  howemv  Mown  up  after 
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the  publication  of  a  prospectus,  and  a  fi8t'o^  tal»CYflMei%  16  Ike 
loan;  which  in  the  new  London  edition  of  the  treaty  was  to*%e'for 
15,000,000  of  francs  instead  of  10.000,000.  Thn^  «oded  ibef 
political  alliance  between  the  classic  government  of  €h^ece  and 
the  *'  sovereign,^  military,  and  religious  order**  of  Malta,  wkioH 
began  and  terminated  in  a  transaction  deeply  embued  "whh  fmttd* 
and  knavery — a  transaction  which  presumed  more  upon  thie  ivtweU 
of  English  gullibility  than  any  other  swindle  of  that  swindling  pe*^ 
nod,  and  which,  did  it  not  cast  a  painful  discredit  <m  a 'gM«lf 
cause,  would  furnish,  by  its  solemn  forms  and  diplomfttks  jiiirgiia^ 
a  better  topic  for  ridicule  than  any  of  the  manoftUVr^ 'df'>d]W 
Cacique  of  Poyais  or  the  governor  of  Barataria.  ^   •' 

Of  the  two  remaining  works  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  wehaVtf 
scarcely  left  ourselves  room  to  say  any  thing.  That  of  M.  RiMfe* 
nel  (or  at  least  some  portion  of  it)  has  the  merit  of  being 'Ae  first 
history  of  the  Greek  insurrection  published  among  our  n«iglM> 
bours,  but  has  scarcely  any  other  merit  than  priority  of  ptiMkn^ 
tion  or  minuteness  of  detail.  The  four  volumes  of  M.  Pouqn^ 
ville  (whose  former  work,**  Voyage  de  la  Grice,'*  has  been  ah^(«d]r 
noticed  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal^  are  of  a  more  bttF 
bitious  character,  and  display  abilities  of  a  nigher  order.  His 
book  communicates  interesting  details  of  the  history  of  Greece 
and  conduct  of  its  chieftains,  from  J  740,  or  the  earliest  perdeptil4e 
beginnings  of  Greek  independence,  to  the  success  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1 823.  We  regret,  however,  to  say,  that  though  fiill  of  fn« 
formation,  it  has  many  drawbacks,  liie  exaggeration  of  bts 
statements  cives  us  often  reason  to  question  his  veracity,  and  the 
iuflation  oi^his  style  affords  us  more  than  reason  to  censure  bia 
taste.  His  affected  display  of  inaccurate  learning,  where  Aieta 
only  are  required~r-bis  pedantic  allusions  to  antiquity' on  the  mctot 
trifling  occasion — hts  ill-placed  sentimentality  and  noitrfliotts  obti« 
ceit— make  it  painful  to  read  a  work  which  otbctwise  ^Irofild  'be 
perused  with  pleasure,  evincing,  as  it  does,  the  erudition  df  the 
scholar  and  the  industry  of  the  historian,  in  the  recital  of  fii<^  and 
events  which  the  author  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  knowing 'or 
studying  with  effect.  •  '  '     • 

The  first  year  of  the  war,  (detailed  in  these  wortts,)  thottgh 
marked  by  atrocities  on  both  sides,  was  eminently  Miteesrfbt  bn 
the  part  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  course  of  a  month  frtwtt  tbfe  'com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection,  the  Turks  in  the  Morea  "#ere 
driven  into  the  fortresses  or  walled  towns,  and  blockaded  by  un- 
disciplined and  half-armed  bands  of  peasants  and  mtfuntliilMara. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn  the  galtisona  of  Ntfva- 
rin  and  Monembasia,  or  Napoli  di  Malvoim,  were  obliged  to 
capitulate.    Tripolttza,  the  capital  of  the  peninsula,  defended  by 
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lOvOOO  Tiiriash  and  Albtnitm  soldiers^  and  containing  witbhi  its 
walk  nearly  30,000  Muaaulmans,  w^s  taken  by  assault,  and  af- 
foMed  immense  treasures  to  the  rapacious  Greek  chiefs.  Deme- 
trius IpsiloDti,  Prince  Mavrocordato,  and  other  Fanariots  joined 
the  eause.  The  islands  of  Hydra,  Spezzia,  and  Ipsara,  converted 
their  nieroaiitile  vessels  into  a  Uttle  warlike  navy,  and,  besides 
bloeluubig'SOBie  of  the  Turkish  ports,  gained  great  successes  at 
aeai  haivitig  on  one  occasion  pursued  and  burnt  a  Turkish  seventy- 
4$Mr^un  ship  with  1200  men  on  board.  Beyond  the^  Morea  ihe 
GireekA  were  likewise  triumpbant,  having  taken  Missolonghi^  and 
eifbn 'besieged  Athens.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  an  attempt 
was  made  to  organne  further  resistance,  and  to  secure  the  fruita 
p^^ictory^  by  the  establishment  of  a  r^ular  government. 
.  Thie  second  campaign  scarcely  yielded  to  the  first  in  the  im- 
portanee  of  its  results.  The  Acropolis  of  Corinth  was  taken, 
l^iigh  afterwards  recaptured;  and  an  army  of  about  30,000 
mea,  under  Droma/t  Pacha,  which  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
Aie  Morea/was  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed.  Naupua,  the  G»- 
brallar  of  the  Peloponnesus,  (to  raise  the  siege  of  which  was  one 
ef  the  objects  of  this  ill-fated  expedition,)  fell,  towards  the  end  of 
*|IH  year,  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  The  Acropolis  of  Athens 
4iad  -  previously  surrendered;  and  Missolonshi  had  gallantly  re- 
puked  a  large  Turkish  force  from  its  wfiUs.  Everywhere  the 
Greeks  gained  advantages  over  the  Turks  at  sea  during  the 
ooorse  of  this  year,  making  prizes  of  Turkish  merchantmen,  and 
even  attadcing  the  largest  ships  of  the  line.  Thus,  at  the  end  of 
the  seconcl  campaign,  the  Morea  had  been  cleared  of  the  enemy, 
with  the  exception  of  Patras  and  one  of  the  smaller  fortresses^ 
'wltocb  were  closely  blockaded.  Continentol  Greece  was  likewise 
in  the  power  of  its  native  inhabitants,  and  the  little  squadrons  of 
the  islands  had  set  at  defiance  the  whole  naval  force  of  the 
Turikiflb  empire.  Against  these  successes  the  Turks  could  place 
'Ao 'Countervailing  advantage  but  the  horrible  massacre  of  Scio. 

In  .the  third  campaign  no  remarkable  success  was  gained  by  the 
i  .Greeks,  though  no  ground  was  lost,  and  but  for  the  internal 
divisions  of  the  chiefs,  which  increased  in  proportion  as  external 
•danger  was  removed,  the  independence  of  Greece  might  have 
'been ^placed  bej^ond  the  reach  of  danger.    Another  national  as- 
sembly distinguished  the  commencement  of  this  year,  and  other 
.  pyovisions  weie  made,  without  success,  for  carrying  on  a  regular 
•rgcyv^rimient.    Had  a  government  capable  of  directing  the  re- 
''fomwa-^f  the  insurrection  then  been  established,  long  years  of 
vrar  and  blood  might  have  been  spared.     Such  a  government 
eoffi4  have  disposed  of,  nearly  two  hundred  small  men  of  war, 
'  ^bich  bad  ahready  destroyed  three  Turkish  line^f-battle  ships 
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wmimSngB^.  Il  would  have  been  tenred  I9  aewrlj^  l«i09a  of  ihe 
MMii  expert  Brnk^m  id  Eure^. .  It  could  Itave  seat  into  tbe  field 
nearly  30,000  troops,  89  good  at  leest  as  tbeir  aetagooiftts^  drMH 
from  a  population  which  had  killed  in  battle,  or  by  anassinatioHi 
nearly  100.000  Turks,  and  it  could  have  secured  to  itself  the 
posaeasioA  of  the  Morea»  Bubewut  liv«dia»  Wnstern  Gren<»,^api) 
nearly  aU  the  islands  iof  the  Archipeliigo.  whioh  had  beffn.;ni»iirlf 
if unt altogether dearedrof tbeoppfesaor»  ;f  .       1.  «  -./^ 

.  In  Ike.  fourth  year  of  thenevolutioo*  the  Greeks,  ibough  sj^ltin 
nearly  itheaaiM  condiiion  aa  to  pniitical.orgaiii»il|oii,,  yrojtwMfi 
to  fittfiope,  by  tbe  very  contionanoe  of  their  ■9Vmgg}»i  f^iwrnf^Im 
ysitkig fMPoi^pec4of  ultimate  auccess.  and  nttraol^d  sywpatby  And 
coofidenise  from  all  quarters.  Though.  unfortiinMely»«|ii^'f»^ 
inntiais  of  the  people  began  to  laogiMsh,  by  miadirectioQ^HVDitac- 
jbon^.aad  the  rapacity  fuid  disaensMMns  of  tbe  dauieftaina  ta-.lie 
daveloped  with  more  dangerous  force  a»  they  weire  dispiajiad  on 
a  mote  extended  theatre,  this  synnpatliy  and  confidence  for  afOM 
time,  continued.  Now  was  the.  golden  era  for.  stocki  apeeuiationv 
and  PhiKhelleoic  miasion8.*--fQriioanrGontracters.and  constiUih 
tioo-aioiigersi — ^for  military  adventoreia  running  after  tdlasaical 
CQBsmisaions,  and  philanthropic  projectors  furolooging  the.  reign 
of  Mianchy.*— for  infidels  preaching  religious  crosadeB,  and/ Jews 
taking  an  ittterest  in^Christianity.  Though  the  numeroua  oon^ 
mittees  of  assistance  formed  in  Europe,  and  the  multiiiide  of 
persons  who  proceeded  to  Gt-eeee.  waa  gratifying  and  cheeiin§» 
as*abowtag  the  general  sympathy-  in  a  persecuted  cause,  yet  w^ 
thing  could  4)e  more  uselesa,  misdirected,  or  absurd  than  the 
•*>ggc^^ns.*«nd  interference  of  aome  of  the  parties.  WfaUe  the 
Turisa  stili  held  unreduced  garrisons  in  the  country,  and  tbreal- 
ened  to  overwhelm  it  with  tbe  ewarms  of  barbarians  from  Africa 
and.  Asiar  one  projector  seemed  to  think  that  the  chief  want  of 
the.  Greeks  was  a  newapaper  to  record  their  victoriesv-^oi||elt« 
ting,  as  a  rude,  chieftain  afterwards  observed,  that  "  the  battled 
Marnthoo.  vsas  won  before  a  newspaper  was  in  eustenoe."  Scnne 
kgialative.apoetleaitook  in  charge  the  Greek  judicial>aystem#  and 
■Misted  'QO'  tbe  ionnediate  neoesaity  of  trial  by  jury,  when.*  the 
nadoii  ought  only  to  have  heard  of  trial  bjf  baitiek  Others  went 
provided  with  achemes  for  establishing  a  permanent  aysleni  of 
innnoe  lor  the  new  atafie.  when  all  its  resources  consisted  .in-  tba 
|ilonite»d  booty  hoarded  by  its  chiefs,  and  the  dea««rted  teniioii|r 
liable  to  be  loverrnn  by  its  enemies.  One  enli{^tened  friend  •' 
humanity  proposed  to  fight  the  Turi^s  with  bibks  aaid.piaaiei»^ 
with  broad*bnttis  and  Lancastrian  achools, 

"  I  am  nmch  disappointed.*'  says  CotoncA  Sttohcpe  in  a  Istter,  MMl' 
HkmhHgU,  Feirmuy,   1^24.    '•  at  your  not'  haJVtn|f  paianadad  the 
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f  to'  iaai  onft. «ow .  arlMNteititira.  Hud  I  «ft  my  4Mpii4.tbiBt 
WeM.  qwtJiM  Fibi)|ihi»  ^  ^  ^ef<i.riplio%.  I  wiMpld  ftpnead  the  Itfux«#» 
tm».  fgrsi^m  a»  £ur  a&  tli^.  Greciaa  copqnesU  hare .  esitended."  "  Witl^ 
ibt^  I^Tfas  mi  tiie  Bible*''  h^  addis*  "  tbe  ^hole.oiind  of  Gree<^  fiay.bc 

A»  nwuthilf  tunei  Ibe  cuionel  runs  wild  on  -the  esteUkhmeiit  mdl 
i|iiyBi»ta»6^  #f  ^otis  '««d.  postMsffccn  io  a  eoutitry  ivluBre  thert 
WM  eearotlj  a  rotd^  anil«wMi«  few ^  the  people  eaoU-'nead  or 
mU^'  ^iiefiee  we  have  such  urgeht  rfemandsy  ^mAe^%9mm  cmne* 
ipimfalHtet  for  fbiinli  of  types  and  baMeis  of  gimpcNnier/^for 
cOHMiMM  atid  eodes  of  iaw,-^or  New  Testtmenta  and  caseMsholj 
i^^tfbr^Mioo^faooies  tod  field  artill6ty,-^for  priiitiag^^prssseft  aod 
Oflkigftrve  rodMs* 

'^il^Mts  like  these  were  not  fit  fop  tbecrisiB/and  coaM<have 
dMoe^  littia  good  to  any  eanse;  b«t  etnong  the  vaia,  the  hypon 
antietl»  or  £e  inrerested^'who  flecked  to  Oreeoe  at  this  periodi 
ipiifiii4<Memiiiortal  nitiiieyWiM>se  nsnownat  least  promised  to 
ke'iMeMf  we  mean,  of  cevse^  Lord  Bytoti,  who  ataned  for  his 
jsptowle  scevn'of  the  Grsek  people^  ''  the  heredHary  bondstneti/? 
laristtetttcing'fais-  life  for  then*  resorrectibn.  Tired  with  pleasitre 
and|>rsMe,  £e  voluptuous  Don  Juak  begirt  himself  for  faard^ 
ships>  which  CAt&fe  Harold  did*  not- ooart*-H»so]red  to  sharpen 
tke  edge  of  his  enjoyments  by  tempering  it  in  perils — ^aod  songbt 
to  heighl»n  the  lostre  of  his  poetic  orown  .t^  reflected  light  f»om 
the  wttflMor's  helmet.  Whtle-he  -livedo- it  was  fieoessary>for  bia  to 
b«e  in  the  eye  of  the  worlds  and  Greece^  deserted  by4he  Holy 
AUiancOy^  offered  him  tbe  best  stage  for  his  exhibition*  JBnt 
thoogh  ootfamg  cohM  be  more  romantic  than  his  expeditioD,  jpnn 
hahly  nothing  could  have  been  more  inefiicient  than  his  exertions* 
During  the  four  or^we  months  whidi  he  devoted' to  the  cause  in 
die  loDtan  islands  or  at  Missolonghi,  he  talked  and  disputed,  and 
rsUBO^ed  on  the  state  of  Greeee— ^rote  letterstafeetbusdiiefe^^ 
hbed  and  discharged  Souhot  attendants— lawifed  at  Mr«  Jeremy 
Bendiam  and 'the  PbiUhelfenes-^^prepared  for  an  espeditooo  to 
£ffpBiilo»>  which  wan  always  defarred-^rode  out,  smoked  oigani» 
and  wniie  venies.  Bat  during  the  whole  of  this  interval,  he  did 
liseraily  nothing  for  Greek  independence.  Indeed  it  seeass  to 
us  entpemely  doubtfel '  whether  he  ever  could  have  ^erfaprmed 
Bsaf  substantial  service,  or  ncquiiud  any  lasting  glory  in  suchu 
cause.  Though  lii»  lyne  was  powerful,  it  was  strung  eiiiy  for 
finghmd^^^Mid  to  move  the  rude  countryraen  of  Orpheus^  it  mnst 
haveiaoooded  the  language  of  that  rook^moving  herd*  In  joi»» 
ittg  the  fectious  banda^  by  whose  co-operation  done  he  couki 
execute  any  military  .enterprise — bands  led  by  chiefs  who  could 
not  appreciate  his  talents  or  respect  bis^  autfaoritjM-he  fell  inio  a 
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ckftos  where  hk  voice  coiM  nm^bafWtbetV'hMUd.'  H«*imrM» 
^r  a  Hercules  to  M|^ii  ihtUeflie  bapitmii,  norm^prinoeto 
impose  upon  the  intrigaing  prmateti  ner  a  aatUtary  leader  i# 
inspire  conflddnce  into  the  igtiorant  aoldier.  He-  could  Beithar 
head  an  army  nor  drill  a  company*  The  greedymemb^ra  of'  thA 
govemment  looked  upon'  bim  merely  as  the  di^Moser  e^i'Am 
^reek  lom,  and' his  own  mutiuMn  Souliots  beBtowod*  aponnUMi 
their  rapaeious  idolatry  only  so  long  as  they  considerad^hMSiia 
large  aack  of  Spanbti^  piastree.*  t*    •;i>i{iinnf 

Towards  die  end  of  this  year,  in  whicb-^he  Gfeeksg^a—dfaawig 
advantages  at  sea,  withoat  losing  any  thing  liy  land  «nitbe(«OBi> 
Itnent,  (ifaoogh  Ipsarawas  converted  intoahcap 'Ofnruinst^wthk 
execntive  and  the  legislative  bodies*  undev  thaJaflHenoe^ifiitfal 
faction  of  the  capitani  and  of  the  idands,  oame  to  blowa^  andr^lhh 
military  party  being  overpawered>  seventt^^ilw'cfaiefff^MMiqg 
the  rest  Colocotront)  were  impriso«ed,  with  the  intaBticn  ot^txyiug 
and  executing  them.  Notwithatanding  these  disseiisiDns^.itlie 
independence  and  the  tranquillity  which  the  Morea.  and  coni^ 
nental  Greece  generally  enjoyed,  had  produced  •  a  sensiye'iiia- 
provement  on  the  state  of  the  comtry.  Justice  v/tm  adtmiiistevad 
with  a  certain  degree  of  impartiality — violence  was  checked«»*4he 
peasants  had  returned  to  their  homes  and  again  began  to  ealtivatie 
their  fields. 

This  year,  however,  must  be  allowed  to  have  seen  fbe  last 
of  the  unaided  successes  of  the  Greeks,  for  though  tbe  noUe 
defence  of  Missolonghi,  from  tlie  summer  of  1M5  to  the  ipiing 
of  18^6,  may  be  said  to  have  been  equivalent  to  siny  fomiar 
victory,  Greek  affairs  began  rapidly  to  decline.  The  new  enansy 
who  now  appeared  in  the  field  was  more  terrible  than  ^wsy 
former  assailant  whom  the  Gredu  had  encountered,  while  th^ 
powers  of  resistance  had  been  weakened  by  a  decUtt^^it^'lfanir 
patriotic  enlhusiasm,  by  dissensions  between  the  ttaDbei»ilf»tte 

Sqvemmeot  and  the  legislature,  and  by  a  civil  warbetwqeiiAe 
iction  of  the  islands  and  the  continental  chiefs.  Ibmhmi  Rprila 
landed  in  the  Morea  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  with  an*  anaif  of 
'  80,000  disciplined  troops,  commanded  by  European  ofiicey8y:«nd 
provided  witli  every  kind  of  nulitary  means.  This  aimy^ianewnd 
or  increased  by  ¥eitiferoement,  never  left^  the* country  tilUieaoniii* 
tnlated  for  its  evacuation  with  die  French  •'^cnefal ;  nt-}  IsidS. 
Though  he  met  with  a  brave  resistance  in  the  captnievf  NaanniD, 
the  Egyt^tian  chief  encountered  few  obstacle  in'OfircODBdag'ihe 
rest  of  the  peninsula.     Missolonghi,  which  had  bc»q<besit^^^in 

'  *  See  Coool  OaroU'i  Ksrrativc  4>f  lonl  Bj^ron's  last  JoWney  to  dreece.-^}oI. 
Sisdiepe'B  Letten,  &c.  Sic  .      .       ..-    -     .    .     ,    <     .  . 


the  mnmi*f  o(ilu»ye^^  by.wanngr  of  14,000  omo,  undt^r  Kin* 
iftcki'  PaBkai<aicoiniii«Bder  of  gr«al  mff^Mion,  did  not  surfender 
tHl  lii»anw  had  been  atrengtheoed  by  a  reiafiorceineiit  of  )0,000 
iMn  £K>fD  ibrakittiy  commaDded  by  that  Pa9ba  ia,perBoo«  a30i9te(i. 
kjp  Bieadi  engineer  officera.  The  atam  which  these  di8C0^ragilV 
«teim  ioBpkidy  and  the  hopeless.  .weak9998  to  which  the  govern- 
■MBbtrvi^  reduced,  by  the  ittsuboffdiMUoA/Qf  the  ti:oo|^  and  the 
idiswdksbniifidie  chiefs,  was  siich»  that  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
members  of  the  executive  proposed,  to  plac^  itbeir  stealing 
wmubi.ivmiior'-  Engbsh  'protection — -a  proposition  which  meit  >vith 
•aiiDoeti  unaccountable  »proteit  from,  two  per^ns.of  tb^  n^Moe  of 
Bo<4iBinnd<Wi|fllHSigtoii,».who  being  sent  as  agiepts  for  the  dif^tri- 
liiitiini  nficbttiatable  6inds»  by  commilteea  of  th^ir  QOMntrymen  in 
Hialuie  and  the  United  States,  assumed*  in  the  masquerade  of  the 
TSOOBDent^  and  amid  .the  general  ooofusion  of  every  kmd  of  autho- 
nltjry  tbe  chamcter  el  pMtical  patrons  and  diplomatic  missionaries. 

«W.>Iq '.the Salter  months  of  the  year  18Q6,  and  the  commencement 
•ei*<IB187y  the  fle«enth  year  of  the  war,  the  Greeks  made  coosider- 
-aUe  leffarla'ta  raise  tfie  siege  of  Athens,  which  had  been  invested 
MteTrthe'fall  of  Misaolonghi,  but  no  decisive  advantage  was  ob- 
aained. . '  The  fleet,  however,  as  usual^  was  successful  in  its  attack 
HB'theillrtmaDaged  scjuadrons  of  the  enemy.    The  arrival  pf  two 

Englishmen,  Lord  Cochrane  and  General  Church — the  one  nomi- 
rnaaedfligh  Admiral  and  the  other  Generalissimo,  at  the  commence- 
mknt  of  the  seventh  campaign,  foiled  in  producing  the  anticipated 
affsct  on  the  operations  of  the  war;-^and  whatever  may  be  said 
-by  some  of  the  more  ardent  Phi]*hellenes,  the  situation  of  Greece, 
'immediately  before  the  treaty  of  intervention,  was  deferable,  if 
^aot  akogether  hopeless.    The  Egyptian  chief  occHpied  with  his 

Arabs  and  Nubians  the  whole  of  the  Morea^  with  the  exception 
I  of  Nauplia,  where  the  shadow  of  the  Greek  government  rp^ided* 
-He  bad  placed  garrisons,  well  supplied  with  armsj  warlike  stores, 

and  provisions,  in  each  of  its  fortresses,  and  he  daily  expected 
•  hfge  reinforcements  from  Egypt,  to  ^enable  him  to  extend  the 

sphere  of  his  pillage,  devastation  and  butcheries^  beyond  the  Morea. 
-  Some  guerilla  parties  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  but  could 

not  litKend  into  die  plain  to  narrow  bis  operations  or  to  resist  his 

progiess.  The  executive  government,  if  such  it  could  be  called, 
i^iis  cooped  up  in  its  last  remaining  fortrfss,  expecting  an  attack 
..faualbialMm,  and  suffering  duress  by  reb^l  Greek  chiefs— the 
idaotim- of  domestic  faction — perhaps  doomed  to  be  the  captive  of 
rfiMnigir  oppressors.    Their  Lord  High  Admiral  and  Generalis- 

simo  could  dp,  little  for  the  defence  of  the  country  in  the  absence 

of  any  central  authority,  and  in  the  midst  of  general  confusion. 

Th^  produce  of  the  loans  being  exhausted,  the  influence  of  the 


promoted  the  fiill  oF  Ath^s;  and  Ahteb  ^JRM^Ttli^;^^'  tiire  U  ^VLt^\ 
eeed  in  that  ciemoralii^ed  redbo;  if  itfridite  armed  with  tiie'«pelF/ 

^^  ^— ^-^ ^-^^  t : ^-^-TL  .*- .jaa^ .^1...^  ^^^u  ^«t...A    Ai^A  * 


of  moiiey/wa^  busy  in  stimng  up  pa|ffi^  ag&inM«a<!h  oChef,  iM^ 
;  intestine  disorders,  Ihaf  WiA^t  \eAi  to  Hie 
strong  hold^  of  Qrtek  indfepeac 

off  all  pretence  for  European  interference* 


in  fcwienting  intestine  disorders,  Ihaf  n^gfatleiid  to  the  surt^m 
of  *e  laat  strong  hold^  of  Gh«ek  indfependence,  and  tbevcby 


m 


The  mttitary  vagabonds  in  possession  of  the  diieret*tb*IIISfti5r^*: 
of  Nauplfa  were  ready  to  fire  on  fach*  other,  and  hid  aettfMHjM' 
cantionade^the  toWn.  Theaiittan,  pereerring  the  e?  ilS'Which'hli*- 
nsMrteed  from  divided  command,  had  relietfed  the  i^bnofthe  PttiUtf*' 
of  BgyTpt'from  the  presence  of  the  Gatyitatl  Pusha,  anrf  hadgl^ferf" 
him  Sie  sole  directjon  of  the  war  against 'the  rebels  byseil  iMt^' 
hmd;  The  force*  !ifa^ady  in  the  f*eloponnestrs,'Aiid  the  enpedMon  ' 
expected' from  Egypt,  afforded  t!he  hope  th*t  teslsttfncc  wooM  be" 
overpowered,  and  the  comitry  reduced  or  depopatated-  in  a  iSingU^ ' 
campaign,  and  thns  that  his  Highness  wotiM  befre^  frohi  ttici'i 
importmiitiesof  theChriitian  powers  in  behalf  of  the  Itwurgtents.**' 


»  That  w  aay  act  he  tJwgbt  to  imgynncthc  ifaom  wWdi  hig  ofectite-pf§< 
MCU  of  Grceoe  «t  Uu»  oeriod,  w«  ih«U  lutke  po  apology  ^r  quoting  «  deacriplm  qf 
lU  situation  by  a  Phil-bellenei  (since  dead,)  M.  Becker,  the  son  of  General  'Becker^ 
who  traveled  the  coontry,  and' was  \n  NaupKa  towards  tbe  end  of  Aii^st,  l^ff  ^ 
<«1kbtean4oki  Gf6c«aLias>7/  <{raiilbi«dintiieA0Mtf  JiH0H»Mi,ir(v9^Majr,  1919;) 

"  Tka  liope  of  ^la  Greeks  in  |x>werful  ^loteeton  being  deceived,  tliey  bad  bq||iui  lo 
think  of  nothing  but  their  private  interests.  Every  one  endeavoured  to  give  himself 
tome  Itiportance,  to  seize  upon  something,  in  order  to  have,  at  the  moment  of  the  finuf 
tri«iii^af«b*Ti«ks,«l»ia«ao8.of4f«ati&g  wUktba  ooaqamor  apan  food  candiiwua^ 


TbuaG^uraa  bad  wUhed  to  retaain  aotaaler  of  Albans,  Grivas  took  poaseisioa  of  t|^: 
upper  fort  of  Nauplia,  and  Photomara  tuok  the  lower,  while  the  Hvdriots  separated 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The  diiefs  of  the  Engltsir  pa'rty  were  stHi  in-  ' 
liiguiig  >  allar  litaiiig  nmoaaocd  iadepMideiiBe,  tbe^  wiriiad  a  iioqi#daffriii|>,  whI 
Zmui  aapived  to  be  bosyodar^.  He  had  asalsled  Captain  Haniiton,  ia  order  to  find  In 
him  a  protector  in  time  of  need,  bat  he  was  afraid  that  the  military  chiefs  would'oppose 
fats  tfews;  f3olonei  Ihbvier,  ft)  paHSeiitar,  who  had  shHiyS  been  at  the  head  of  the  par- 
tbaaaitf  ahMUito<  iialniWiAHMJ%  ami  d  a  Adeniayft  fwWMiwIi  «lMd  ia  h^  iMf. 
Ua  tberalitfra  ^rsuaded  HasnUtoo  to  place  at  thp  bead  of  the  aco j  a  geneialisfiiafi 
who  might  direct  the  ofMration's,  and  tne  opinions  of  the  troops  towards  the  object 
tHiich  England  svlslied  to  eflfect.  General  Cbarefa  #as  m  consequence  eboaen.  It  was 
befitted  xbA  he  MKwld  faaae  soato  siiwsrisBiiy  oa«K  tte  Oaaek  diiaftp  baonne  tl^, 
matec  pfrt  of  tbem  b>4  been  ibnaerly  ander  bis  orders,  in  a  reginnint  foimed  ai 
Zaate ;  Fabvier,  bein|;  scot  to  Athens,  was  detained  there  indefinitely.'  lord  Coch- 
rane, too,  had  been  aimonnced  for  more  than  a  year,  and  was  expected  as  the  Saviour 
Af  Greeae.  Ht  at  last  ariivad.  A  Mtianal  awambly  waa  eoorokad  «t  Edna;,  it  no* 
mk^fd  peuAt  Ca^  d'Xstiiaa  Presidaiu  of  Qr^ce,  Cochnuw,  H^b  Adnunk)».«i(4 
Church,  Generalissimo  of  the'  Forces.'  A  provisional  commission^  composed  of  three 
meniben,  held  tlie  ezecuthe  power  till  tlie  arrival  of  the  president.  Tlie  English  pre- 
aanted  Ia  tbe  Grteka  tbair  acss  okiatfaas  tulekr  geaii,  wIm*  with  a  toach  of  the  ring, 
4«cta  abput  la  save  tbe»*  Tea  thousand  men  were  broiuht  together  to  tjry  tba  lorti^ . 
of  their  new  foreijgn  cpmmaaders,  but  a  handful  of  Turkish  cavalry  was  soffident  to 
pat  to  flight  This  army,  the  most  numerous  which  die  Greeks  had  ever  collected  since 
*a  .beipnaiog  4if  tiia  i^narrrtinn.  The  g^friapo  sf  ^e  Aaropoiii,  datpiiring  af>  aae- 
jaoars,  tbaA  o&f|fi  ^  c^pUalate..  It  obuioed  a  oapit^latioa  by  tb<s  iptoivasaioii  of 
Admiral  de  Kigny.    The  Creeks  bad  afterwards  the  effrontery  to  accase  the  Admiral 
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het^tjfii l^omdKM, tirhidb  pfii iib  end  lo  tbis  £t«te of tbi«§B ,|^„ 
)wiQg«  tke,  Yteight;  qi^Ji^igc  squi^otts  into  the  scale- qf,  ihe^ 
«k«,  vvms  haat^Ded«bolh^  tbe. report  of^lheir  incr/eaau^  dis*; 
tiopp.  witbHir  end  Uie  ;||iEllMed(ge  xif  their  foraiidsible  .dao^Hv. 
mrifbottt^  for  stro|ig  appreheDMioPB  W^re  enterlfiiied  by.  (the 
negoliators  in  Eogland,.  and  by  the  aUicd  ^mhanadow  a(t 
euUnopierlhat  if.tfe  aigoatiire  of  thai, ts^j hud. been  much 
Idjnger  delayed,  or  had  been  postponed  tiU.tbe  arrival  of  .the  new^ 
gf^d  ^p^tion  prepanog  in  the  port  of  Alexandria^  d^re  aught. 
n9t;  beta  government  exi^tia^  in  Greece,  to  accept  its  medjatiooy 
or  to  ceoiply  with  its  provisions*  The  poUqr  of  this  nupnsfe* 
deipi^  measure,  on  -which  so  mnch  has  been  j|pokao  and  written, 
by  staSesneii  and  pubUcists,  >i*e  sihall  not  at^preseot  disfcnss.  But 
mihont  entering  into  anj.exaiuinatioaof  the  treaty,  or  discussing 
the  general  priaoi|iles  of  iuterlCeEenGe  which  it  implies,  we  nay  be. 
permitted  to  make  one  remark  which  has  always  appeared  to  us. 
to»^  be  decisive  of  the  question. .  The  positive  duty  of  pr eaent-% 
ing  the  effusion  of  blbod  by  the  swotd^  or.  cheeking  the  excesses* 
o£  political  oppression  when  in  oar.  .power»  beingxAly  limissd'.  bj 
the  dftnger  of  producing  greater  ev^  by  our  tntervention,  tiian: 
Might  have  occurred  bad  we  allowed  violence  and  inhumanity  to 
pUfstte  their  unobstructed  course  (as  in  theicase.  of  the  boy  re-^ 
KeVed  from  punishment  hy  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  in  tbe  wood,, 
only  to  receive  a  more  cruel  Hogging  at  home),  the  objectors  must 
show,  either  that  the  ooHnterbalanciag  mischiefs  jof  interference  in: 
thi^  particular  instance  threatened  to  be  greater  than  its  benefits^ 
of  that  the  example  was  liable  to  become  a  precedent  for  unjus-. 
tifinbl^  tampering  with  the  rdations  of  eoweseign  and  subjectiai  - 
other  instances,  where  the  circumstanees  did  not  warrant  a  aimi-' 
laf  interpositbn*  To  theJEormer  class  of  objectors  we  need  only 
re|^  kff  pointing  to  the  ruins  of  Ipeara  and  reeatling  the  maiiwa 
cmt^%ciQ,  which  were  to  have  been  repeirted  in  the  Morea,  and 

„0t ■>        I   ■■■  ..  !■-  '■      ■  -     *t.       I.    »    I    ,.    I I 

oflUvlng^soId  Afheils.  The  Eng)hh  did  not ftflto  giw coUikteoAncer to* so lidfcafons  a' 
H^h  ;  they  %Mfe  jealoot  of  having  had  no  part  in  tbe  negatiadoo*  and  of  an  aet  of' 
kuiasa6ijf  th^y  made  an  a£bir  of  interest.  Cochrane  havmg  lost  all  respect  arcnt  to 
croize  ivith  aoaie  vessels  before  Alexandria.  Tl/is  expedition  on\y  served  to  prove  that 
hewaM  not  itiaster  of  the  crews  of  his  owil  shfps.  After  this  nothmg  remaiiied  to  b^ 
dMr:^*^cconrs  and  pfomnes  from  abroad  bad  been  nolbing  but  a  teat  il1srfon,'Snd:' 
tM  catose  of  the  Oredts  ap|ieared  for  ever  loat."  . 

'M.  Becker  observes,  that  the  two  chiefs  in  possession  of  the  forts  had  cannonaded 
ifatt  town,  and  Sifled  some  fifty  pcrtons — ^that  they  Had  fired  on  the  trdops  Of  Cblo^o-*  ' 
fntf— that  <iriVB9,  soapected  of  a  desi^  to^efiver  «p  tbe  place  to  Ifanhiflr,  utta  d#* 
aUtad  a  lebel  by  the  provisional  cununissioo,  and  ordered  to  sorrender*  but  refqied — 
that  the  disputes  between  the  chiefs,  and  the  plajiider  which  tbey  committed^  had  driven 
abovrt  ^r  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  otit  of  the  xAtv,  who  ^relhted  the  ietider  mef  J 
ciesoffte  iifldd  to  tbe  crudties  anl  eaaetiottB  of  tb(ir  Qvn^nittiuyJ^^ 


ittt  TAf  Greek  RtmfhHom 

io  werf  dittme  aad  kimd  of  Graeoe.  To  tke  lattei  we  may 
•ojt'tbtit'iirtioo  a  wkoie  people  baveriseo  tm  Ibeir  cooqneion, 
«hoBi/¥flielher  rigbt  or  wraug^,  ikej  tUak  their  oppresMva*  and 
whes  they  have  waintaiiied  theeMdves  in  a  atete  of  MMonoclkHi 
soA  HxoR  smfma  vcabo,  without  an  offer  of  aubuaBioo  or  eoB*^ 
pfemiaOi  there  can  be  litde  daogar,  firom  any  foraiga  aid  gieeii  lo- 
the-eatablithaafttt  of  their  indbpendence,  that  warn  of  inlewantioB 
will  he  hastily  nodertaben,  or  lovolt  agaimt  hnrfnl  aiilboittjrnia^- 
dliovoiialy  eocoiiraged.  Sudk  a  len^ef  reaolule  md  uniiadat-^ 
aiftaiireab4oliiia»4iM  criaie  of  rebelhoo,  whatever  waa  ila  eir'~  ' 
taint  or  jottMcation. 

Sefore  we  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  strange  dtplomattc  i 
actions  and  proceedings  which  foHowed  -the  'oenchnien  of  ihe- 
tieat^  of  London — transactions  hidierto  but  parliaUy  diadosed 
and  nnperfectly  known — transactions  which  osnst  aeon  come  undar' 
the  notice  of  the  British  Parliament,  while  they  aie  destined  lo: 
form  one  of  the  most  singular  chapters  in  the  annals  of  modern 
ttmes,  on  which  we  are  enabled  to  give  unpublished  information 
from  sources^  the  official  nature  of  which  our  diplomatic  readers, 
will  be  best  able  to  appreciate,  we  must  take  a  short  retrospect  of 
the  anterior  negotiations  in  which  this  treaty  originated. 

Although  the  congress  of  Verona  had  resisted  the  application 
of  the  deputies  sent  from  Greece  in  1822^  denying  them  even  the 
privilege  of  coming  within  the  walk  of  the  city,  honoured  with  its 
august  presence,  and  aUowiug  them  to  remain  two  or  three  months 
at  Ancona,  without  even  the  shadow  of  an  answer;  although  the 
En^ieror  Alexander^  whom  they  suppos^  their  friend*  had  so- 
lemnly renoanced  all  connection  with  their  luterests,  and  haugbtilj. 
deciin^  either  to  vdmit  them  into  his  presence  or  to  disBMsa 
them  ffom  has  door;  and  although  England,  by  her  conduct  .in  Iha 
Ionian  islands,  had  appeared  to  discourage  every  effort  of  tbft- 
Greek  people  to  assert  their  independence,  yet.  the  cause  o^ 
Greece  had  begun  even  at  that  early  period  to  occupy  thoialtann 
tion.of  the  Northern  autocratt  and  to  be  pressed  by  him  upon  hie 
alUeSf^itb  a  view  to  its  permanent  adjustment.  The.  only  deter* 
mination  which  M'as  adopted  at  the  congress  of  Verona  was>  tfaaft 
die  Greek  question,  whenev^  it  came  to  be  discussed,  ahoold  he 
one. of  the  Alliance,  and  not  of  Russia  alone;  and  that  no ieden 
pendent  eiustence  should  be  demanded  for  the  Greek  |iee.pleb 
When  the  insunrection  had  gained  consistency  by  the  estahhihi 
ment  of  a  government  in  Greece,  the  Emperor  Akaandar  nol 
only  pressed  the  necessity  of  an  accommodatioA  with  the  iaanr* 

Ents  on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  but  made  specific  |Mopoaab  of  inina* 
eace,  simihir  in  several  respects  to  the  stipulalions  in  thepsoto* 
col  of  St  P^^rsbuigh,  Apsil,  iei86,  and  the  treaty  of  Lomdon^Jni^* 
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IMf.'  -inm  wnemtomi  prewmedf  by  Rtmrn  t»  tke  aMM  einiit«i« 
8#  eifljrM  the  «»ii]ler  of  IMS,  tbe  emperor  eapreflsed  bis  news 
fer  the  ptcifieaiionef  Oreece>>fliid«rg6d  the tte6em9|^ of  k,  liram» 
eMuideffatiens'affiaetipg  Ub  e^n  gevemtiient  in  perticttlar,  awl  tte 
jnlBieBta  of  fioiope  b  gaaefd,  deelaring  tbet  effeeiive  iie||oiia-» 
lioiM^off  lkaC>eli^ec«  eo^xnet  he  uodeilakeii  too  noom  not  pttr»4 
aMd- Aoa wmimnh^  If Ihi8gfeat«peki« nveie ^eulod/aiMl Ibe:i}iie8- 
tmvfif  tWCheek'ioBurrection  disposed  o^  bis  laspelisi  majesty^ 
nkofi^ttNl  hmt  no-mission  at  CkynstantiaoplesiMe'theyeaV'lMlk' 
dsfsftpd  to  send  an  aaibassador  insmediaSsly  to  aettki  tlie^^sttfa|eeti^ 
of  his  separate  misunderstandiag  with  the  saltan*-  The  eamesK 
nesocf  theooivt'of  St;.  Petorsburgfa  is  evident  Aon  die  Mtdwwig 
passage  eftbe  dbove  nenMNPial. 

't^ilasaia  eandot  tee  iMitb-  indifference  tbe  prolongittfon  of  a  Mate  dP 
things*  in*  Che  £ait,  wWsh-  inlermpto  her  relations  with  tbe*Cetant, 
pwalyssi'hsr  tinde,  snd  sffiects  her  desrest  interests.    Tbe  other  sllted> 
onystsi  k  is  tnie«  have  not  tbe  .ssme  ressons  lor  interfering,  bat  woold» 
iljjbe  consistent  with  true  policyy  snd  that  generosity  which  is  its.fint^ 
miribptfiy  to  .xefrsin  from  putting  ao  end  to  tbe  evils  apder  wbioli  bothi 
G/eece  aqd  Turl^ey^are  labouring?     These  powers  regard  it  as, a  sacred, 
duty  to  unite  In  preserving  the  general  peace,  but  while  tbe  struggle, 
between  tbe  Porte  and  Greece  continues^  while  revolutions  and  anarchy 
flK  perpetrated  in  that  quarter,  this  peace,  tbe  object  of  such  juttt  solici- 
tude, can  neither  be  real  nor  complete.  It  cannot  be  so  pbysicsJly,  foi'  (he 
stmg;^  appean  Jhr  ftim  being  terminated;  it  cannot  be  so  morally, 
fhrtM«*sanie  contest  maintains  in  the  public  nrfnd  of-EuMpe  a  disqbie*-' 
tndSj  4be  existence  of  which  is  a  real  danger/* 
*  'The  emperor  then  calls  upon  his  aHies  to  intetfere,  upon  the 
same  principles,  or  from  the  same  motives,  as  those  ort'whith  "ftey ' 
deled  in  pnttin?  an  end  to  the  revolutions  of -Naples,  Piedoibnt, 
Aid  <Bptnn.     He  in  fact  proposes*  that  in 'this  ca^e  the^shonld' 
simttkni  an  insnrrection;  in  order  to  qniet  the  rerohitionary  spirit,* 
Of' pre^MMt  future  revototions,  and  to  remove  from  tbemsehes  a' 
nffnch  whieh'wonld  be  fiitat  to  their  security;  namely,  -thalf  of 
iOpijitwug  a  Christian  people  under  a  barbarous  irMidel  yo1te,'and' 
of'ttMs'rfiowing  an  equal*  regard  to  Mdiometanism  and  Cbris^ 
iimMf.'  The  autocrat,  after  these  observatioos,  submits  to  Ifh* 
sMibailis  plan  of  pacification^  which  'proceed^  on  the  soppositiorf ' 
that  Ae  sultan  will  never  consent  to  recognize  the  entire  poti^' 
tidithwlependence  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  Greeks  wilt  never - 
conaeuf  to  replace  themselves  under  Turkish  de^palism,  as  exer- 
ciMNi  MAae  4ie  war.  In  onder,  therefore,  not  to  excite ^hte  repuff* 
nalMse  of *lhi»  TuA,  he  tikes  as  a  model  a  kind  df^MMifn  al-' 
reitly'  liaisling  in  the  Turkish  empire,  namely,  tlratortN^dto-* 
»'i0n''the  i>annbe,  and  proposes  principalilte^  or  fadspcmr-* 
t'4#'Ofeece,  as-in  Moldavia  and  WaHachia.  '  TMfee  pnhci' 
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pnliiks  are  jndioited  1^^  Ibe  pgi^itioii  -of  tfap  Gi^eek  .teiritqitjr, 
ihe  first  comprehending  Tbewalj^  B«£uUa«  Attica*  ai[id  tl^e  rest  of 
fiastero  Greece;  the  second.  £^irus,  Aoarnaniay  and  Western 
Greece;  and  the  third,  the  Morea,  oi  Southern  Greece^  and  the 
ialand  of  jCi^ndia.  The  islands  in  the  Archipelago  woi^jd  be  sub- 
jected to  a  kind  of  municipiA  goyernnpieot,  independent  of  Gre^fi; 
aknilar  in  aone  riespects  to  tbat  which  they  have  enjojed  for  ages. 
Xhe  Portci  would  still  .preserve  her  sovereignty  over  tbes9  sUtef  > 
%fter  the  new  arrangement,  and  would  receive  froi»,  them  a  ^sljh 
pnlated  tribute;  but  would  not  be  authori^&ed  to  send  pasbi^^Qr 
governors*  Their  trade  M^ould  be  entirely  free — ^ali  emplovi^ent$. 
civil  and  military,  would  be  held  by  nativei^-^they  would,  h^?^ 
their  own  flag,  and  would  be  reprf^entedi  at.tb^  Porte  by  tl|e 
patriarch  who.  would  enjoy  for  this  purpose  the  fiame'  rights  aa.  a 
foreign  ambassador.  1  he  Turkish  dfMninio^y  so.  far.  as,  U  was-tp 
be  maintained^  would  be  preserved  by  gariri^ons  in  -certain  place?, 
isonfined  for  subsistence  within  a  circle  beyond  which,  the  troops 
would  not  be  allowed  to  forage.  A^  someappveheinion  seems 
to  have  been  entertained  that  the  Turkish  government  woold  n^t 
be  very  quick-sighted  in  perceiving  the  benefits,  or  very  eager  in 
submitting  to  the  humiliation  of  this  arrangement,  the  memorial 
enters  largely  into  the  reasons  why  it  ought  to  be  adopted  on 
the  part  of  the  sultan.  His  tributes  would  be  better,  paid,  and 
his  ai^thority.  would  be  leas  contested  by  the  rebellious  movements 
of  suc^  pashas  as  that  of  Epirus.  Principalities,  with  limited 
submission  to  the  Porte,  would  be  ^lo  novelty  .to  the  empire^  and 
the  admifsion  of  fori^ign  interference  >vas  likewise  no  novelty. 
On  the  other  band,  the  Greeks. could  not  be  supposed  to  object. 
They  had  now  concluded  their  third  campaign  with  success., but 
if  the  contest  were  continued,  there  was  stUl  a  danger  of  their 
final  overthrow.  If  they  adopted  the  proposition,  their  ti;ade 
woidd  be  fi^e.>and  they  would  acquire  every  means  of  securing 
their  repose,  aiftd  extending  their  prospej:]ty  by  wise  and  |»alutaiy 
laws.  ''Even,  however,  thoi^gb  the^  might  make  objections/*  the 
rafMnorial  adds,  in  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  emperor.  *'  the  aUied 
qo^rts  could  not  H'ecogni^e  then-  entire  independence^  withput 
deviating  from  those  maxims  which  have  established  the  saft^fy 
of  Europe."         . 

This  representation  was  pressed  on, the  chief  govemment^.of 
Europe  towards  the  beginning  of  1 624.  two  years  before  the  dea^h 
of  the  Emperor  Alei&ander.  and  the  Porte  was  constantly  saUgitfi|d 
by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Christian  powers  to  .epter  into  ^ome 
ai:comniodation  with  its  revolted  Greek  provinces.  Negotiations 
meanwhile  for  a,  more  effective  interference. went  on, ^o;w]y» as 
A^istria  wa^  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  the  Greeks,  ao.  far  as 
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4bey  were  made  aoquamted  ^ilh'  h,  denoitnced  its  conditionr.  Tite 
following  campaigns  were  uDsuccessful,  and  what  the  Emperdr 
bad  dreaded,  to  a  certain  extent  took  place; — Greece  became  tlye 
rendezvous  of  revoltttionists  from  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  brought  things  to  a  crisb;  As- 
aured  that  Russia  M*ould  take  the  affair  intd  her  own  hands,  and 
settle  lier  own  as  well  as  the  Greek  quarrel  with  Turkey,  ut>leB8 
sohie  arrangement  were  immediately  sidopted,  Mr.  Canaingtook 
advsMitage  of  the  accession  of  the  new  Emperor,  and  deputed  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  Petersburgh  in  the  beginning  of  ItoS, 
under  pretence  of  congratulating  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  bat  with 
the  real  design  of  arranging  the  Greek  question.  The  protocol, 
dated  April  4th  of  that  year,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
treaty  of  London,  was  the  result.  The  English  governmeiilt 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Canning,  had  interfered  with  the 
Greek  contest  even  befdre  this  mission;  for  on  the  18th'  6f  Fe- 
bruary, 18€6,  Sir  Harry  Neale,  our  admiral  on  the  Meditctra- 
nean  station,  had  received  a  commission  to  proceed  to  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  to  inform  him  that  the  English  government  would 
view  with  displeasure,  and  would  even  interrupt  by  its  naval  force 
a  project  which  he  was  said  to  have  entertained  of  exterminating 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea,  or  of  carrying  them  off  as  slaves  to 
Egypt.  The  protocol  of  St.  Petersburgh,  though  formed  with  sacl^ 
apparent  urgency,  was  not  immediately  comibunicated  to  the  other 
courts  of  Europe ;  which  continued  separately,  during  the  year 
18^6,  to  press  upon  the  Porte  the  necessity  of  a  pacification  of 
Greece.  In  visiting  Paris  during  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Canning  sounded  the  French  ministry  on  the  subject,  but  met 
with  little  cordiality  or  confidence.  Subsequently,  the  protocdi 
was  communicated  to  the  courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  with  m 
earnest  request  that  they  would  adopt  its  resolutions^  and  en^r 
into  the  proposed  alliance.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  returned 
Ids  definitive  answer  by  Prince  Metternich,  on  the  90ili  or  SCfAk 
of  December,  l&i6,  and  die  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  4th  ^f 
January,  1827.  The  former,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  Engliili . 
and  Russian  ambaasadors  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  (never  yet  pub-^ 
Jished,)  adinowledges  the  receipt  of  the  protocol  of  St.  Peters* 
bargh,  thanks  the  allied  courts  for  their  confidential  comtminica^ 
don,  and  eulogizes  the  spirit  in  which  their  humane  project  origi-< 
Dated.  Before,  however,  his  Imperial  Majes^  can  actively  accede 
to  the  proposed  treaty,  he  requests  additional  information  on  the 
proposed  mode  of  its  execution,  and  takes  the  opportunity  of 
Ipving  his  views  on  the  question.  **  His  Majesty  has  always  ob- 
jected, and  stiH  objects,  to  any  interference  btf  farce;  to  any  attack 
on  th^  rights  of  theTuik,  and  even  to  any  menace  of  diat  power." 
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Throughout  this  document  the  Greeks  are  regularlj  s^led  insur- 

fentSj  ivbom  the  Porte  was  called  upon  to  put  down  if  it  could, 
t  even  predicts  the  dangers  which  would  result  from  giving  counte* 
nsmce  to  .»  system  of  policy  tending  to  justify  insurrection  and 
encourage  rebellion,  by  enabling  them  to  triumph.  This  last 
argi^ment,  addressed  to  the  fears  of  politicians,  had  often  suc- 
ceeded with  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  but  was  lost  upon  bi^ 
brother  Nicholas  and  the  English  minister,  who  had  resolved  tp 
break  up  the  Holy  Alliance  by  destroying^  the  principle  of.  its 
union.  Count  Bemstor£f,  the  rrussian  minister^  returned  a  more 
liberal  answer,  but  decKoed  making  his  country  a  party,  to  the 
treaty,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  tio  immediate  contact  with 
Turkey,  having  no  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  the  Prus^ 
sian  ambassador  might  be  useful  in  mediating  between  the  other 
powers  and  the  Porte,  in  the  event  of  their  withdrawing  their 
ministers.  The  negotiations  at  London  between  the  three  courts 
did  not  commence  till  tlie  spring  of  16i7»  as  some  coolness  had 
taken  place  between  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Court  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  occasioned  by  his  speech  on  the  Portuguese  question.  But 
so  keen  did  the  French  government  afterwards  become  in  tlie 
formation  and  support  of  the  alliance,  that  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  has  more  than  once  styled  himself  its  chief  pillar  and 
promoter. 

Tiie  treaty  (to  whose  provisions  we  need  not  now  farther 
ailude,  as  they  will  explam  themselves  in  the  seqiiei),  was  no 
sooner  concluded  and  ratified,  than  the  contracting  parties  began 
to  \act  upon  it.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Greek  government^ 
which  joyfully  acceded  to  its  terms,  and  to  the  Turkish,  which  a» 
unequivocally  refused  them.  Two  of  the  contracting  parties  already 
possessed  a  considerable  naval  force  in  the  Levant,  wnich  had  beea 
gloriously  employed  in  the  work  of  humanity — in  enforcing  on 
belligerents,  who  knew  them  not,  the  rights  of  civilized  warfare,  i|i 
r^pressias  piracy,  in  aiding  the  execution  of  capitulations,  in  pr^ 
y^nting  the  repetition  of  general  massacres^  and  in  affisrding  the 
unfortunate,  victims  of  barbarous  hostility  on  both,  sides,  an  in- 
violable asylum.  These  already  useful  squadrons  it  becaine 
iiecessacy  to  augment,  as  their  duties  were  now  to  be  enlarge4i 
their  influence  to  be  rendered  more  imposing,  and  the  charipe  of 
«  collision  with  the  forces  of  the  Porte  to  be  increased.  Accord* 
ingly,  some  additional  ships  of  the  line,  and  other  smaller  vessel^ 
were  despatched  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  part  of  Englsuid. 
and  France  likewise  sent  an  additional  detachment.  Both  Wffe  tfi 
b^  joined  by  the  Russian  squadron,  which  passed  our  shor^  ^f* 
the  MediteiTaoean  in  the  month  of  August.  Secret  iu9tructIoH9^ 
dated  the  l^th  July,  which  have  never  yet  b^cn  ofliciully.  puLi* 
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listed,  were' sent  out  to  our  Admiral,  Sir  £•  Codringtori,  who 
received  theniy  along  with  a  copy  of  the  treaty  which  they  directed 
him  to  execute,  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  object  of  these  in- 
structions, so  far  as  they  related  to  an  interference  with  the  belli- 
gerents,'was  to  enforce  an  armistice  or  suspension  of  hostilities 
l^  sea,  and  to  prevent  the  landing  on  the  coast  of  continental 
Greece,  the  Morea,  or  the  neighbouring  islands,  of  any  reinforce- 
ment of  troops  from  Asia,  the  Dardanelles,  or  Africa,  This  order 
6lP  course  deprived  the  Egyptian  armies  or  garrisons  in  the  Moresi 
tf  Ur  supplies  or  assistance  from  home,  smd  the  Turkish  troops 
df  garrisons  north  of  that  peninsula  of  all  reinforcements  from 
bther  parts  of  the  empire  by  maritime  conveyance.  Before  the80 
instructions  had  been  enlarged  or  explained  by  the  allied  ambas- 
sadors at  the  Porte,  to  whom  the  admirals  were  referred,  and 
ev^n  before  all  the  allied  force  which  was  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
(^htion  had  reached  its  destination,' a  large  fleet  of  Egyptian  ships 
of  war  and  transports  M-ith  troops  on  board — the  expedition  so 
long  preparing  in  the  port  of  Alei^andria — swept  by  the  island  of 
Crete,  and  the  southern  shores,  of  the  Morea,  and  anchored  on 
the  9th  of  September  in  the  bay  of  Navarin.  This  reinforcement 
io  an  army  which  had  already  nearly  succeeded  by  massacre,  pil- 
lage, and  devastation,  in  exterminating  the  inhabitants,  and  de- 
stroying the  towns  and  villages  of  this  portion  of  Greece,  threat- 
ened the  cause  of  the  Greeks  with  total  ruin,  if  tlie  ships  were 
allowed  to  act  freely  along  the  coast,  to  convey  troops  from  one 
part  of  it  to  another,  and  to  revictual  the  fortresses  which  were  now 
ftgaiil,  with  one  dr  two  exceptions,  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
T\ie  instructions  of  the  admirals,  however,  made  fao  provisiob 
respecting  the  interruption  of  cominunicatibns  from  due  part  or 
port  of  Greece  in  possession  of  the  Turks  to  another  likewise  iii 
their  possession.  Our  admiral,  for  instance,  might,  had 'it  been 
in  his  power,  have  intercepted  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  coming  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Isle  of  Hydra',  which  was  supposed  at  first  to 
be  its  destination,  and  where  he  had  stationed  himself  to  intercept 
it,  or  to  the  Morea  ;  but  he  was  not  instructed  how  to  deal  with 
i%  if  i^  should  proceed  from  Navarin  to  Patras,  He  therefore 
H/ToXe  home  for  information  on  this  point,  and  being  in  his  origi- 
nal instructions  referred  to  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople  tor 
any  necessary  explanation  of  them,  he  applied  likewise  to  Mr. 
Stratforcj  Canning  for  his  directions.  The  latter  sent  him  the  re- 
sult of  a  protocol  of  conferences  held  at  Constantin9ple  between 
the  three  allied  ambassadors  on  the  4th  of  September,  which  may 
Ke  regarded  as  his  second  set  of  instructions,  and  which  not  only 
warranted  the  allied,  fleets  \n  stopping  these  hostile  coast  expcdi- 
tipna  from  btie  port  to  another,  but  gave  them  the  power  of  escort- 
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log  saliely  to  their  ultimate  destin^Ltion  any  part  of  the  Eg^fptfait 
or  Turkish  fleets  which  should  engage  to  leave  Greece,  and  to 
return  either  to  Alexandria,  the  coast  of  Asia,  or  the  Dardanelles. 
Thus  the  means  of  bringing  the  war  on  land  to  a  speedy  termina* 
nation  by  enforcing  an  armistice  at  sea  were  completed,  in  the 
power  granted  to  me  admirals,  first,  of  preventing  all  fi«sh  $fkp* 
plies  from  die  Turkish  dominions  without  the  limits  of'Oreeoet 
secondly,  of  preventing  the  naval  transport  of  forces  from  oiw 
part  of  Greece  to  another;  and,  lastly,  of  protecting  frootf 'wqf 
Greek  attack,  an^  portion  of  the  Turkish  forces  either  tOLitA  #f 
military  which  might  consent  quietly  to  leave  the  Greek  tenrfediyi 
The  answer  which  our  admiral  subsequently  received  from  faoiii^» 
dated  the  16th  of  October,  was  in  substance  the  saln^  as  ihe'im 
structions  communicated  from  Constantinople  founded  on  tiM 
protocol  of  the  4th  September.  As  this  latter  document  hia 
never  yet  been  published,  and  is  of  extreme  impdrtance,  hot  only 
from  extending  the  powers  of  the  allied  admirals  to  new  pomts, 
but  in  fixing  provisionally  the  line  of  demarcation  for  4ie  Greek 
commonwealth  taken  under  the  allied  protection,  and  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  at  Poros  by  the  same  ambassadors,  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  giving  an  outline  of  its  chief  provisions*  it 
is  signed  by  the  ambassadors  of  Grreat  Britftin,  France,  and 
Russia,  and  consists  of  seven  articles. 

"  Tb«  first  states  that  the  armistice,  being  refused  by  the  Turks,  must 
be  enforced  by  the  allied  fleets  permitting  no  troops,  military  stores,  or 
^ips  of  war  belonging  to  the  Porte  to  reach  Greece. 

**  2.  The  Greeks  may  be  invited  to  assist  the  allied  squadrons  in  eiH 
forcing  a  blockade  of  the  ports  in  which  the  Turks  maintain  thensebtt. 

^  3.  The  allied  admirals  are  to  adopt  the  most  rigorous  measores  far 
the  repression  of  piracy* 

*'  4.  The  oontinental  coasts  of  Greece  must  be  protected  from,  the 
attacks  of  the  Turks  along  with  the  adjacent  isles. 

'^  5.  In  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  the  line  of  coast  which  comes  in 
the  range  of  allied  protection  is  defined  to  be  the  whole  of  the  coast  of 
continental  Greece  and  the  adjacent  islands,  between  the  gulf  of  Volo 
on  the  east,  and  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Asprospotamos  on'tUe 
west,  including  besides  the  island  of  Euboea  'or  Negropout,  Salamh^ 
Egina,  Poros,  Hydra,  Spezzia,  and  the  other  neighbouring  islands;  bat 
excluding  Rhodes,  Samos,  and  Candia." 

The  7th  article,  which  is  extremely  important  as  seeming'  to 
give  a  warrant  for  the  battle  of  Navann,  or  at  any  rate  as  relating 
to  the  force  there  assembled,  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  admirals  shall  act  with  the  object  of  fulfilling  the  treaty,  so  as 
to  protect,  in  case  of  need,  every  portion  of  the  Egyptian  or  Tuniish 
fleets,  which  shall  engage  not  to  take  any  part  in  the  existing  hostiliiies, 
favouring,  according  to  this  principle,  the  return  elthelf  to  MexMi^'or 
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to  Cooatavtimyle  of  ev«i^  ship  of  war^  Egyptian  or  Turkbb,  and  evesy 
traii^rt  of  either  navy  hanog  troops  on  board.  As' fpr  the  Torkiffb 
abd  Egyptian  ships,  which  being  now  in  the  ports  of  Navartn  and  Modoii« 
shall  obstinately  resolve  to  remain  there,  they  must,  as  well  as  the  fbr<^ 
tresses,  run  all  the  chances  of  war." 

•It  ^^8,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  to  obviate  these  chances  of 
pur,  tbat  the  allied  squadrons  on  the  20th  of  October,  (a  few 
veeka  after  receiving  these  instructions),  entered  the  bay  of  Na- 
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UtAymo  THE  MpREAi  and  thus  brought  on  that  collision  which  it 
waa'fbetr  wish  to  avoid.  On  receiving  the  latter  instrnctions,  the 
jBoglitsh  ari8' French  admirals  (previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Rus* 
siiin  squadron)  sent  notice  to  the  Ottoman  admiral  in  Navarin 
Ibat  they  had  been  ordered  to  prevent  any  hostile  movement  by  sea 
agtioat  Greece,  and  they  therefore  besought  him  not  to  attempt 
aiiy.  They  had  afterwards,  on  the  £5th  of  September,  an  intei^ 
view  with  the  Egyptian  adniiral,  Ibrahim,  which  took  place  at  his 
0wn  request  in  the  presence  of  his  chiefs,  assembled  by  the  desire 
of  the  English  commander  to  witness  the  transactioo,  and  to  in* 
Crease  its  solemnity.  At  this  interview  the  Ottomans  formally 
agreed  to  an  armistice,  and  the  agreement  was  attested  by  all  the 
chiefs,  to  whom  it  was  explained,  this  being  considered  a  more 
binding  and  impressive  manner  of  making  a  compact  than  a 
written  convention.  The  armistice  thus  concluded,  extended 
both  to  the  land  and  sea  forces  then  in  the  harbour  of  Navarin^ 
or,  in  other  words,  to  every  part  of  the  expedition  lately  arrived 
from  Egypt,  many  ships  of  which  were  outside  the  harbour  when 
the  convention  was  made.  It  was  to  continue  in  force  till  Ibra- 
htm  should  receive  an  answer  from  the  Porte,  or  from  his  father, 
directing  his  future  operations ;  and,  if  not  fiqaily  ratified  by  these 

?ai^s,  was  to  terminate  only  after  due  notice  to  the  allied  admirals. 
^he  English  and  French  ships  meanwhile  were  ordered,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  final  departure  of  the  Ottomans,  to  prepare  for 
escorting  them  to  Alexandria  or  the  Dardanelles--*so  much  did 
the  allied  commanders  calculate  on  the  accommodating  disposi- 
tion by  which  their  proposals  had  been  received,  and  on  the  per- 
fect good  faith  with  which  the  convention  would  be  kept.  An 
answer  could  not  be  expected  in  less  than  twenty  days ;  but  a 
^  week  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  a  detachment  of  upwards  of  forty 
sail  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  came  out  from  Navario,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  north.  Notice  of  this  event  being  communicat^d'^to 
Admiral  Codrington,  who  after  the  conclusion  of  the  aVmistfce 
liibl  ikdsu^pectingly  gone  to  Zante,  the  admiral  in  the  Asia,  assisted 
only  by  two  smaller  vessels  (the  Talbot  and  Zebra),  got  a-head  of 
them^^nd  prepared  to  oppose  their  entrance  into  the  guIFof  Patras. 
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Qn  this  Iho  commander  of  the  deliKlknicnt  ttskMl  (perkiUMioii^t^ 
enter*  Pfttffas^  bat  was  reftised  and  reminded  in  terms  of  iadig* 
nation  of  his  breach  of  faith  in  leaving  Navarin  after  the  arnis^ 
tice,  the  solemn  conclusion  of  which  he  had  himself  witnessed.  That 
detachment  then  returned  towards  the  south,  under  the  escort  of 
the  E^iglisfa  shipa^  always  pr»ared  for  action;  but  when  it  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  between  Zante  and  Cephalonia,  Ibrahim  him*' 
self,  with  two  other  admiralsi  joined  it  on  the  dd  of  October  with 
fourteen  or  fifteen  i  ships  of  wiar*  The  Ottoman  force  .was  jmmv 
greatly  more  than  a  match  for  the  small  English  squadroa*  but 
die  English  comaunder,  sensible  of  the  great  interest  at  sUIm» 
and  impressed  with  the  terrible  hazard  of  wavering  o#iadecisi<isi 
\n  the  presence  of  barbarians,  who  had  already  broken  their 
pledged  honour,  bore  down  upon  them  to  enforce  respect  for  the 
armistice.  On  seeing  this  resolute  demonstration,  the  whole  Ott- 
toman  force  returned  to  the  south,  though  the  wind  was  still  fair 
for  Patras.  On  the  following  day,  however,  Ibrahim,  with  the 
four  other  admirals'  flags,  and  several  vessels  of  a  lighter  classy 
were  seen  in  the  gulf  of  Patras,  having  taken  advantage  of  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  a  squall  of  wind  to  run  an.  The  Eng- 
glish  little  squadron  again,  on  the  4th,  bore  down  upon  and  fired 
at  them,  till  they  showed  their  colours,  which,  as  if  conscious  of 
their  breach  of  faith,  they  seemed  reluctant  to  do.  The  wind  on 
the  following  night  blew  a  hurricane,  and  Ibrahim  took  advaor 
tage  of  the  darkness  to  nud^e  the  best  of  his  way  out  to  sea,  and 
at  daylight  on  the  5th«  as  the  English  squadron  was  proceeding  to 
Patras,  whence  they  had  been  blown  by  the  gale,  they  observed 
thirty  of  the  Ottoman  ships  between  Zante  and  Ce{dia]onia« 
The  whole  of  these  ships  were  turned  back  by  the  English  ad- 
miral after  considerable  damage  had  been  done  to  some  of  them. 
We  mention  the  facts  connected  with  this  gallant  and  perilous 
service,  which  have  hitherto  been  strangely  overlooked,  in  formni|; 
an  estimate  of  the  vigilant  intrepidity  of  Admiral  CocUringtoaat 
that  period,  both  because  they  show  that  the  armistice  had  baea 
audaciously  viokted  on  the  part  of  the  Ottomans,  and  because 
they  explain  the  disposition  in  which  the  latter  must  have  been, 
thus  conscious  of  their  breach  of  faith,  when  the  alUes  eateied 
Navarin  on  the  90th  of  October.  On  the  ISth  the  Russian 
squadron  arrived,  and  the  English  reinforcement  Croat  Malta 
having  likewise  joined  the  fieet,  the  allied  force  was  complete. 
As  Ibrahim  had  been  foiled  at  sea  by  the  English  shim  alone, 
Us  devastation  and  butcheries  on  land  increased.  Tne  allied 
admirals  therefore  decided,  after  mature  deliberation*  that  th^ 
wqM  make  him  a  propontion  in  the  name  of  iheir  govepummts 
to  return  wOJi  hiefleei  to  Egypt,  as  the  only  m^m  of  uamg  the 
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tntoNtontfo^  tke  Monafrom  dnhw^kmt  mnd  ihus  exeevtw^ 
ike  obfeet  oftheirtatjf*  To  ioduoe  him  to  adopt  this  proposir 
tioD,  Ibe^f  deemed  it  beat  to- enter  the  Bay  of  Navarin  with  all 
their  force,  and  as  the  Pasha  bad,  when  at  sea,  returned  to  port 
rather*  dianyeniure  hostilities  against  the/small  English  aqaadron^ 
it^as  scareelj  to  be  anticioated  that  he  wotild  resist  the  imposing 
-foece  of  the  whole  allied  fleets  demanding  his.  unmolested  retum 
4KX  Egypt,  for  which  he  was  at  one  time  supposed  only  to  want  a 
oenwemeol  preteatt,  as  an  excuse  to  the  Sultan.  It  is  needkes 
4o  mentioa  that  die  result  was  the  celebrated  battle  of  N^varin, 
4vhsch  ended  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  whole  Ottoman 
mvnX  fofce  on  the  ooast  of  Greece. 

. .  The  great  and  the  only  important  question  which  will  bcf  e  occsr 
is,  were  the  admirals  entitled  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  or 
the  contents  of  their  instructions,  to  propose  the  terms,  and  to  press 
the  adoption  of  an  immediate  retum  to  Egypt  on  the  part  of  Ibrer 
him?  If  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  then  they  must  have 
^contemplated  the  use  of  force ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  battle,  upon 
iiis  refusal,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  met  at  sea  in  the  first  iui* 
stance,  atod  refiised  to  return  before  he  reached  the  shores  of 
-Greecei  when  an  hostile  proceeding  to  compel  compliance  was 
lalwi^s  within  the  contemplation  of  the  treaty.  The  object  of 
4he  league  was  to  cause  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  or  to  establish 
*a«  armistice  in  order  to  lead  to  a  peace,  and  the  means  consisted 
jn  separating  the  belligerents  at  sea  from  one  another,  and  in  cut- 
ting off  the  Turk,  who  refused  to  accede  to  the  allied  propositions, 
•from  all  supplies  or  reinforcements.  As  the  Egyptian  reinforce- 
.ment  to  the  Morea  had  arrived  after  the  treaty,  and  had  entered 
the  Bay  of  Navarin  by  eluding  the  admirals  whose  clear  right  it 
.was  to  intercept  it,  were  they,  from  a  view  of  its  eventually  die- 
Mgarding  their  orders,  and  continuing  its  barbaroas  warfare  by  a 
4>reach  of  faidi,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  exhibited  on  the 
3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  October,  entitled  to  require  its  departure 
home,  unmolested,  and  under  a  safe  convoy?  If  they  were,  their 
entry  into  the  Bay  of  Navarin  on  the  SOth  was  strictly  in  execur 
tion  of  their  doty,  and  for  the  consequences,  had  they  unfortu-* 
lately  been  defeated  instead  of  being  victorious,  they  could  not 
haive  been  responsible  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  imprudent 
iniscalciilation.  A  great  portion  of  the  mystery  which  has  hi- 
Jtberto  hung  over  the  transaction,  arises  from  the  perhaps  uninten- 
tional oopcealment  or  suppression  of  Admiral  Codrington  in  his 
despatch,  of  the  nature  of  the  **  propositions  in  the  interest  of  the 
JBorte  itself,"  (as  he  vaguely  expresses  it,)  which  the  allied  squa- 
dions  entered  into  the  fanr  in  battle  order  md  with  lijghled  matches 
to  submit  to  Ibrahim.    These  **  propositions  in  the  interest  of  the 
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PMe  itielf»  ttod  6»tetiiig  intolkeft^t&f  Ikeitraaty/'  ufinmMng 
tmre  of  Un  than  the  departure  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  from  Nawarm, 
one  portion  of  it  to  Egypt  and  the  otber  to  the  Dardanelles.  .The 
itMtrettions  of  the  admirals  authoriaed  them  te  eseottit  safe  if  it 
ciio^  to  sail;  but  did  they  warrant  them  to  require  its  departure? 
Probably  not:  but  if  the  menace,  independent  of  the  bMlei-had 
sneceeded,  all  the  world  would  have  rung  with  praiaelof  diear  eiM- 
tmotdiaary  dexterity ;  and  by  every  oi£:ulation  of  prebaiMlitMl 
were  they  not  entitled,  from  Ae  foregoing  statement  to  MMipAa 
euch  a  *  result  i  The  trewty  nrast,  sooner  or  lat^r,.  ha^  beev  eil^ 
forced  by  an  act  of  hostility,  unless  the  eMi%  and  failUess-barH 
batian  had  consented  to  depart;  as  by  their  instruetieQS  theidnut* 
mis  were  empowered  to  prevent  his  movements  along  the  ceast^ 
and  consequently  to  paralyze  his  operatidns  against  At  OMeksh. . 
And  if  such  an  event  was  inevitable,  it  was  fertunate  that  the  coa^ 
flict  which  elided  in  disabling  him  from  the  comoMBsioaof  farlber 
barbarities  was  commenced  by  himself. 

Never  did  a  victory  produce  such  astomshment  and  dismay 
among  the  rulers  of  the  victorious  par^  as  the  triumph  of  Na^ 
varin  did  in  England.  France  and  Russia  rejoiced  that  Aeir  naval 
forces  had  crowned  themselves  with  glory  in  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity, but  the  English  government,  while  it  sent  out  decorationa  lo 
the  officers  who  bad  distinguished  themselves  in  gaining  ihe  vi^ 
tory,  sent  a  string  of  questions  to  the  admiral  on  bis  reasons  for 
^ghting  the  battfe.*  It  is  but  right  to  mention  that  the  English 
ministry  at  this  period,  though  composed  of  the  liberal  statesmen 
who  had  joined'  Mr.  Canning,  and  who  still  professed  to  act  on 
Mr.  Canning's  principles,  was  too  doubtful  of  its  own  strength, 
and  too  uncertain  of  the  royal  confidence,  to  follow  up  his  mea- 
sures with  decision  and  vigour;  while  die  change  of  cabinet  whieh 
soon  afterwards  ensued  brought  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the 
bead  of  an  administration  secretly  adverse  to.his- policy ^  though  mir 
willing  ostensibly  to  renounce  it^  Hence  an  event  whidi  Ibe 
former  thought  deserring  of  inquiry,  was  declared  by  the  latter  a* 
act  to  be  deprecated. 

We  think  ourselves  warranted  in  saying  theft  the  wavenng 
course  of  policy  adopted  by  die  British  government,  in  tbus«ii6f 

'. : : 1 u*-U4 

•  Wc  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  queries  sent  out  to  the  adtntriU,  wtthth*  adrfitftil'i  iK 
|4ief  t  they  aroonnted  to  nine.  The  most  ioiportaat  of  them  leJatcd  to  die  .oi||o«e.af 
teamitfice^  asid  to  have  been  cooclndiyi  with  Ibrahipi  Jbjy  the  two  adm^irals.,  Wbe- 
tiiv  it  was  a  written  or  a  verbal  couveatlon  ?  How  long  it  waft  to  last  ?  Vrhat  notice 
was  to  be  given  of  its  termination  ?  How  long  an  answer  wouM  be  on  tfato  *1iy<fcte»edb 
HavwIb  and  Constinliaople  or  Aiei«ndriB?  and  wbetbtr  JhrahiiB  bad  i««ai«^«llf 
MMwm  before  the  20th  oi  October  ?  Oi|e  of  ilien^  qtiestiont  was*  What  were  t^e  |m«7 
pofijtioQS  which  the  aUied  connuaiidcrs  nieunt  to  renew  to  Ibrahim  in  entering^  tn^ 
bay* ? "  *  T!ic  answer  wos,  To  propote  Ms  ilepartwefrvm  Greece,  *  " '  * 
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imdittiiig  a  victorf  whieh  ought  to  have  bem  IranUy  adopted  iato 
oi^aitoab'  as  one  of  tbe  tkle^eeda  of  our  natioiial  glory,  wae 
Mrowed  by  conseauences  most  deti-tmental  to  the  real  mterasts 
isS  oar  **  anoieiit  aHy."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  vigorow 
l^nweciition,  by  the  joint  forcsea,  of  the  offengive  operations  then 
eoniineneed,  would  htfe  speedily  accomplished  the  object  which 
the  three  aHied  poweia  had  boond  thenuielves  to  emct.  The 
Pdrte,  as  naualy  deaf  to  tfie  remonstsances  of  reason*  would  have 
sobqiitlied  td  the  decrees  offaU  in  seeing  the  amputation  of  its 
mortified  Greek  limb,  whHe  it  never  could  be  expedted  to  yield 
to^the  persuasions  of  cUplomacy.  Having  thas  procured  satwac* 
tioB  by  the  influenoe  of  the  triple  alliance  on  the  souths  the 
remaining  two  allies,  disposed  to  support  the  Turkish  power, 
might  have  ^offered  to  defend  against  the  attacks  of  the  Russians 
their «'  anittient  aUy*'  m  the  north. 

'  After  tbe  battle  of  Navarin,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  still  con« 
tinued  to  make  propositions  for  a  conceited  tfmed  interference. 
HeproposedJ  and  tbe  proposition  was  sent  on  to  bis  achaarat  in 
the  Mediterranean,  that  the  Porte  should  be  compelled  to  eome 
to  terms  by  the  united  squadrons  in  the  Archipelago,  and  by  a 
menace  eS  invasion  of  Uie  principalities  on  the  north.  Instruo- 
tiens  for  Admiral  H^den  were  sent  from  St.  Petersborg  on  the 
idea  that  the  allies  would  follow  up  the  blow  ^iven  at  Navarin, 
till  their  object  was  finally  accomplished.  This  communication 
was  handed  over  to  Admind  Codrington,  and  by  him  transmitted 
to  the  British  government.  Tbe  contemplated  hostilities  would 
have  re<|uired  only  a  few  more  ships  to  be  put  in  commisnon,  and 
Greek  mdependence  would  have  been  decided  in  six  months; 
Tbtis,  if  even-  it  had  been  necessary  to  seise  on  the  castles  of  tbe 
Dardanelles,  and  the  fortresses  of  the  Bosphorus,  they  would  have 
at  least  been  occupied  by  an  allied  force  instead  of  being  taken 
posseasion  of  by  the  Russian  army,  and  would- have  been  evacu- 
ated, like  France  in  1 81 8,  without  any  danger  of  future  invasion* 
Hie  government  of  England,  howeveri  adopted  neither  side  of  this 
alternative— would  neiSier  execute  nor  renounce  the  treaty,  and 
thos  misled  its  Ottoman  ally,  without  restraining  its  northern  rival. 
The  Sultan  consequently,  emboldened  in  his  obstinacy  by  an 
absurd  hope  of  our  support,  or  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  triple 
aHianoe,  issued  his  hatti  scheriff  against  the  treaty  of  Ackerman, 
and  Ae  Russian  armies  passed  the  Pruth. 

But  we  must  pursue  a  little  farther  our  history  of  European 
diplomacy  and  of  interference  in  Greek  affairs.  After  the  arrival 
of  the  news  of  Ae  batde  of  Navaria  at  Constantinople,  the  allied 
ambaiuadors,  who  had  been  constantly  resisted  in  their  appliea^^ 
tions   to  the  Sultan  for    bis  accession  to  the  Greek  treaty^ 


\vi^  wmmoteaeiemoif  re&isad  M  oofeplnMe.  They  threat- 
eoed,  IB  oonteqimicei  an  imnedMle  «kjMilturt;  and/fttlttit,  after 
a'i9eeti«g  of: the  dmiw-at- which  a  pemct  mob  of  vkieh,  pashas, 
mullahs,  beada  of  corporations,  ad  other  oflkers  were  preseittj 
consisting  in  all  of  a  hundred  and  stity  persons,  at  wludi  the 
Grand  Vrn^r  presided,  and  which  the  Snitao,  who  held  the  strings 
of  the  puppets  who  acted  in  this  scene,  surveyed  from  a  wihdchlr 
opening  into  the  council -chamber,  the  die-  was  cast  fer  war;'  r^ 
tli^r  than  concession.  The  capital  was  afflicted,  bikt  the  obstiAac^ 
of  the  Sttkan  was  gratified;  It  is  a  corions  Aiet»  Aat  notwilh^ 
standing  the  alarms  real  or  pretended,  of  the  Franks  in  the  I^evAtet, 
not  a  single  attempt  at  retaliation  was  made,  ncir  a  sidgfe  indi^ 
yidual  molested  io.oonsequence  of  the  battle  of  Navarin. 
,  The  allied  commanders,  having  thus  detitroyed  the  naval  pdwer 
of  the  Ottomans,  enjoined  the  Greek  fleet  to  blockade  those'ports 
which,  they  wete .  about  to  leave. '  As  the  Greeks  were  How 
sequred  against  any  attack  from^the  larger  Turkish  ships  of  war; 
this  was  a  service  for  which -they  were  peouKmrly  fitted,  fitMn  At 
nature  of  their  vessels  and  their  eager  desire  to  make  prices: 
AfitQr  the  allied  admirals  had  secured  the  Frank  population  in  the 
East. against  thdr  own  alarms,  and  ordered  the  Greeks  to  inforoe 
a  rigid  blockade,  they  undertook  the  peribrmance  of  another  part 
of  their  duly^  namely,  the  suppression  of  piracy.  The  great  nest 
of  the  pirates  at  this  time  was  a  email  bland  called  Carabusa,  off 
the  coast  of  Caodia,  which  had  a  harbour  so  shallow  that  only 
pirate  vessebcoitkl  enter,  and  a  fdrtress  on  the  top  of  a  neigk- 
bpuriug  hiit  so  strong  that  it  i^oided  a  secure  retreat  both  to  the 
pirate^.and  to  the.  dep&t  of  their  rapine.  When  attacked  by  Sir 
Thomas  Staines,  it  harboured  no  less  than  twenty-eight  pirste 
ships,  which  w^ere  looked  upon  with  some  fs^ur  by  the  Gtfedt^ 
as.  maintaining  a  position  convenieot  for  an  attack  upon  Candia. 
Ilie  operations  of  the  squadrons  succeeded,  and  this  nest  of 
pirates  wss  efieetually  destroyed.  Tlie  last  act  of  siulof  dipkk- 
uiapy,  which  took  .place  in  these  seas,  was  a  treaty  between  Sit 
E,  Qodriagtoo  and  ibe  Pasha  of  E^ypt,  forthe  evacuation  of  the 
Morisa  by  the  Egyptian  troops.  This  negotiation  was  Undertskeli 
by  the  Eugjiieih  admiral,  after  a  conferenee  with  his  Russiori  fM 
Frem^h  colleagues,  on  die  fldth  of  July,  189B;  being  mansgtri 
with  gnftt  dexterity  and  skill,  the  negotiation  terminated  in  An 
agreement  on  the  part,  of  the  Pasha  to  withdraw  all  his  tMp^ 
from  the  Pelopomiesui,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  hundred' left 
tojipfiiiltain  nomina]  possession  of  the  forUesses.  On  the  ^2d  6f 
August,  18918,  Sir.  E.  Codvington  delivered  up  the  coounand  of 
the  squadron  to  his  successor,  having  held  ilf  from  February^. 
18?7,;io  that  day.     ,      , 
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We  have  already  aMnlieiied  Hie  paints  oa  mfiich  the  allted  ad- 
xnirals- demanded  and  obtaiaed  instriictioiM  at  the  coBimeiicenient 
of  die  mediatioa*  -  Another  pimt  remains^  cm  which  they  ought 
{iro)t)ably  to  have  required  advice,  o»  whieh  they  had  no  instruct 
tionsy  ^hich  had  never  entensd  into  the  >  contemplation  of  their 
govemmeotSt  nor  occurred  to  the  an^baMadors  at  the  Forte-^bat 
the  neglect  of  which  »iva8ultiniatel<yes8i|(ned  as  the  caoseof'the 
r^cal .  of  the  British  admiraL  The  pomt  t»  which  we  refer,  was 
the  4gbt  to  search  aucbOuoaian  ships  of  war  or  transports  as 
sbouid  offer  to  leave  the  shores  of  Greece  on  their  way  homewards. 
•The  occasion*  on  wbioh  a  practical  decision  of-  this- question  iVas 
dciQD^ndMU  oqcurredtwo  months  after  the  battle  of  Navarin.  It 
was  plain  that  after  that  event,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  desponding  aild 
disgusted  with  a  i^tuatioa  which,  placed  'him  in  collision  with  the 
gieatnayal  powersof  Europe,  and  which  left  him  so  little  chance  of 
iiltia»ate  success  in  the  Morea,  meditated  a  retreat  to  Alexandria, 
as  soon  s^s  bis  personal  honour  or  his  father's  safety  would  pefiliit. 
lliathemightatottce  begin  his  retrograde  movement,  and  relieve 
lunjoelf,  while  he  remained,  of  those  who  consumed  his  stock 
of  provisions,  without  increasing  his-  military  strength,  be  pre- 
pai^d  the  shattered  remains,  of  his  ships  of  war  and^lraBspOrts  to 
poinvey  home  the  sick  and.  wounded,  and  Ihe.wcwien^nd  cbildi^u 
cpnnected  widi  die  expedition.  •  This  fleet,  coasistiiig  of  fohy<^ 
five  ships,  thirty  of  which  were  sfaips-of  war,  set  sail  from  Nava- 
rin, unobserved,  on  4fae  17dior  18di  of 'December;  ahfaoagfa  aft 
English  brig  and  several  French  vessels  were  stationed  near  fhe 
port  to  observe  the  Pasha's  movements..  Hadalhtke  persons 
on  Jboard  been  Tucks  or  Turkish  troops,  their  escape  could'  only 
have,  been  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the  allies,  who  had  no 
wish  to  intercept  .them,  or  of  regret,  to  the  Greeks,  who  might 
have  made  a  good  prize;  but  this  Aeet  carried  sfway  a  number  of 
Greek  slaves,  whidi  have  been  variously  stated  at  seven  thousand, 
five  thousand,,  and  six  hundred,  and  which  pn>bably  did  not  so 
much  exceed  the  last,  as  it  fell  short  of  die  first  computatioh. 
When  the  ships  reached  Alexaudriai^ these  live  eargoes  vi>erein 
the  most,  horrible  situation  of  want  and*  wretchedness,  ami  an 
account,  probably  ah.  exaggeraled  one,  beilig  sent  home,  of  the 
supply  thus  afforded  to  the  slave  jAarket^  our  admiral  was  cien- 
sured  for  not  preventing  this  exportation.  He  had  himself  ti'ritten 
home  go  account  of  the  proceeding,  without* being  conscious  that 
itjwas  in  JMUs  power  to  prevent  it.  He  was  answered  by  an  angi^ 
note  a  month. afierwards/ (about  the.lBlhiof  Mavch,)  stating  d^t 
by  bi#.  instructions  he  ought  to  have  taken  measures  against  •the 
pei|)eti:atiQs  of  such  a  eiiormity,  tbat^he  dmridhave  kept  a  etrtct 
blockade  of  the  Greek  ports,  which  ike  escape  of  the'  Egyptian 
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Aeel  showed  he  had  not  done^thut  he' ought  to  have  examihed 
if  troops  were  on  board  its  vessels,  and  on  seeing  the  Greek  slaves 
ought  to  have  relieved  them;  and  that  as  he  had  done  neither,  he 
liad  no  security  agdnst  the  return  of  this  fleet  from  Alexandria 
•mdi  fresh  supplies  of  men  and  provisions. 

The  answer  Mvhich  Sir  £.  Codrington  returned  to  this  rebuke 
was  a  coeeiusive  justification  of  his  conduct,  though  perhaps  ndi 
a  aalisfaetory  excuse  for  his  government  It  Mras  mat  he  was 
there  to  execute  the  treaty  of  London  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and 
that  a  bk>ckade  was  the  proceeding  of  a  belligerent,  which  be 
was  not  warranted  to  undertake;  that  after  the  battle  of  Navarin^ 
the  Greeks  possessing  strength  enough  for  that  purpose,  wei^ 
invited  to  form  blockading  squadrons,  which  suited  their  charao- 
ter  of  belligerents;  that  the  escape  of  tlie  Egyptian  fleet  without 
observation,  did  not  betray  negligence,  as  it  had  sailed  so  unpre- 
pared that  its  provisions  ran  short  before  it  reached  Alexandri^ 
the  ships  themselves  being  in  such  a  state  of  disrepair,  that  one 
of  the  largest  (a  seventy-four  gun  ship)  sunk  by  the  way ;  that 
even  though  he  had  met  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  he 
had  no  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  composition  of  the  forte 
on  board,  if  he  were  assured  that  they  were  proceeding  home; 
that  the  persons  called  slaves  composed  the  harem  of  the  Pasha, 
and  the  wives  of  the  Turks,  who  could  not  be  either  examined  or 
taken  away  without  an  act  of  hostility,  and  finally  that  most  of 
those  who  were  thus  transported,  departed  with  their  own  con- 
sent, and  would  have  resisted  any  attempt  at  their  rescue. 

Whether  every  assertion  or  allegation  in  this  defence  be  cof«- 
rect  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  admiral  bad  no  instructions  on  the  subject,  and  that  die  qnes* 
tion  had  not  even  occurred  to  the  ministry  at  home.  The  only 
circumstance  to  which  he  was  referred  by  the  minister  for  foreign 
afiairs,  A-om  which  he  was  to  draw  a  rule  for  the  direction  of  Ins 
conduct,  was  the  declaration  which  his  predecessor.  Sir  H.  Neale, 
in  18^,  was  empowered  to  mdce  to  Ibrahim,  that  the  British  go- 
vernment would  not  see  with  indifference  the  inhabitants  of  tiih 
Morea  either  massacred  or  carried  off*  into  slavery.  To  this  the  ad'^* 
ntrai  replied  that  nothing  wm  ever  done  on  that  declaration,  and 
that  his  o!wn  mstructions,  which  were  eighteen  months  later,  had 
pever  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  it.  We  mast  add  (and  it  is 
but  fair  that  the  circumstance  should  be  as  universally  known  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  unaccountably  concealed)  diat  the  FVench 
and  Russian  commanders,  the  colleagues  of  Admiral  Codrington'^ 
and  acting  under  the  same  set  of  instructions,  when  appealed  t6 
by  faiti,  wrote  him  letters,  expressing  an  entire  concurrence  in 
hi»  view  of  the  case.    They  both  confirmed  his  assertion  tKUt 
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Uie]t,ha4  np  direc^ons  bow  to  net  in  th«  case. of  die  d^port^tHM 
of  slavey  from  the  Morea,  vid  4iat  had  they  aiet  Ibrabun'a  fleet 
on  its  w^y  to  Alexandriay.  they  wquld  not  have  conceived  them* 
selves  w^uranted  to  stop  and  search  his  ships  of  war  to  releaae 
them.  Sir  £.  Codringtop  reputedly  applied  to  the  goveifnoleiit 
at  hoi^e  for  fresh. inftriictions  on  this  subject,  between  the  .month 
of  March  and  the  receipt  of  his  letter  of  recal;  but  the  only  an* 
sw^r  which  he  received  was,  an  intimation  that  his  majesty  had 
f^ppointed  his  successor.  Thus  the  gallant  admiral  lost  the 
f9Arour  of  the  governmenty  because  he  gained  a  victory  for  the 
liberation  of  Greece,  and  was  finally  disgraced,  on  pretext  of 
having  allowed  the  Greeks  to  be  carried  into  slavery. 

Tiie  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Morea,  which  the  English 
government  had  allowed  their  admiral  to  conclude  at  Alexandria^ 
ne^ly  three, months  after  an  intimation  of  his  recal,  was  found  to 
b^  a  piece  of  useless  paper,  (for  on  this  occasion  he  took  care 
that  the  engagen»ent  should  be  a  tmtien  one,)  by  the  negotiations 
going  on  in  London,  and  the  expedition  preparing  in  &e  Medi- 
lerraneam  ports  of  France.  When  Capo  d'Istrias  arrived  in 
Greece  about  the  middle  of  January,  1828,  he  had  expressed  a 
vague  hope  that  the  Morea  could  be  cleared  of  the  enemy  with- 
out foreign  aid.  In  this  expectation  he  had  been  disappointed 
by  the  prolonged  stay  and  obstinate  valour  of  the  Egyptian  chiefs^ 
and  therefore  either  suggested  or  listened  to  a  proposal  for  French 
assistance.  The  English  government  at  first  objected  to  this  ex- 
pedition, and  numerous  were  the  conferences  held,  and  the  pro- 
tocols drawn  up  on  the  subject,  llie  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries 
yras,  however,  firm,  and  persisted  in  its  purpose.  At  first  our 
foreign  minister  insisted  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  London  to  employ  force  to  drive  out  the  Ottomans; 
and  unquestionably  the  objection  was  valid,  if  the  battle  of  Na- 
varin,  which  was  intended  for  precisely  the  same  object,  was  an 
**  untoward"  breach  of  that  compact.  The  noble  lord  next  aUeged 
that  an  expedition  to  the  Morea  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
^))e  President  of  Greece,  and  would  be  looked  upon  at  a  violation 
of  hia  authority.  The  answer  of  the  president,  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  return  of  the  courier,  not  only  expressed  bis.  consent 
^o  the  proposition,  but  his  ardent  desire  for  the  speedy  arrival  of 
the  French  troops.  The  next  set  of  diflSculties  thrown  in  the  way 
pf  the  measure  related  to  the  limits  of  the  advance  of  the  French 
^opps  in  (he  country,  and  the  term  of  their  stay.  At  length, 
^lowever,  the  fi^al  determination  of  the  French  government  to  send 
\tieif  e>^pedition,.was  announced  on  the  2Sd  of  June,  1828^  and 
^e^  British  ministry  not  only  acquiesced,  but  (declining  to  take 
ainy  p^  in  the  land  o|>er}ition5)  offered;  its  ship9  of  war  as  trams- 
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ports  for  carrying  out  the  French  troops ! !  After  a  conference 
between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  three  powers  in  London  on 
Jtiiy  \9$  1828,  at  which  all  the  details  of  the  measure  were  finally 
arranged,  the  English  minister  requested  permission  to  record  aa 
explanatory  declaration,  of  which  we  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtahi  a  copy,  which  for  the  elucidation  of  our  minitteiB* 
ifiew^  we  here  insert.  *^ 

"  Prefect  of  i^Q  English  declaration,  to  be  added  to  4fae  protocol  of 
July  29^  1828.  ^  The  principles  on  which  the  treaty  of  the  6tb  of  Jiilf 
was  founded  were  not  to  make  a  conquest  of  Greece,  not  to  deprive  iha 
Ottoman  Porte  of  a  valuable  province,  not  even  to  establish  the  Greeks 
in  a  state  of  qualified  independence  in  relation  to  the  Port^,  but  ,to  re- 
establish peace  on  a  permanent  basis  in  the  Levant — a  peace  not  les^ 
leqaired  by  humanity  than  by  the  interests  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe* 
The  measures  proposed  by  the  treaty  were, — first  those  of  friendly  re^ 
monstrance  and  persuasion,  and  next  those  of  a  coercive  nature,  calco- 
kted  to  prevent  the  collision  of  tbe  parties  to  the  war,  and  even  mea- 
sures of  war  are  not  excluded  from  those  which  tbe  three  powers  con- 
templated the  necessity  of  adopting  in  order  to  obtain  tbeir  object.  But 
the  three  powers  positively  engaged  to  each  other,  and  to  the  worM>' 
that  they  would  not  become  parties  to  the  hostilities  carrying  on  in  this. 
contest.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  His  Britannic  Majesty's  govern-, 
ment  entered  into  these  engagements  with  the  belief  that  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  were  unable  to  re-establish  their  authority 
by  force  of  arms,  his  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  has  always  been  in- 
structed to  object  to  measures  of  actual  hostility,  unless  positively  forced 
upon  tbe  allies  in  the  course  of  tbe  execution  of  those  operations  which 
have  been  undertaken  to  prevent  the  collision  of  the  belligerent  parties. 
It  was  besides  the  fact,  that  the  president.  Count  Capo  d'lstrias,  oojected' 
to  tbe  introduction  into  the  Morea  of  troops  of  any  of  the  European^ 
powers. 

'*  Events  have,  however,  materially  altered  tbe  situation  of  afialrs.    Ili 
might  have  been  expected,    Ibrahim  Pacha  occupying  only  the  three, 
forts  of  Navstrin,  Coron,  and  Modon,  that  tit'clve  sail  of  the  line,  and^> 
more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  vessels  of  a  smaller  size,  would  have» 
been  able  to  cut  off  from  htm  all  communication  with,  and  supplier- 
from,  Egypt  and  elsewhere ;  and  that  the  Greeks  might  have  been  able 
lo  make  an  effort  to  prevent  htm  from  separating  his  forces,  to  reitp  tbe 
harvest  of  Greece,  and  applying  the  means  of  transport  to  collect  it. 
That  various  circumstances  have  contributed  to  disappoint  the  firet  of 
these  expectations ;  and  in  respect  to  the  last,  it  is  quite  dear  that  the 
Greeks  can  do  nothing  to  remove  Ibrahim  Pacha  from  tbe  country,  or 
to  render  tbe  tenure  of  his  position  in  it  difficult  to  him.    Count  Capo 
d'Istrias  also  seems  now  to  express  bis  wish  to  receive  tbe  aid  of  fbre%»'' 
troops.      In  the  mean  time,  important  events  are  occurring  in  other.- 
quarters ;   and  it  is  necessary  that  the  dlies  should  be  prepared  for  the, 
pitibable  consequences.      Under  these  circumstances,   H^'s  Majesty's 
government  adopt  tbe  measures  proposed  by  His  Most  Christian  .Ma- 
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jesty.  His  Majesty  does  not  feel  himself  enabled  to  employ  auy«troops$' 
m  the  Morea,  but  he  is  willing^  by  every  means  in  his  )H>n'er,  to  pro-* 
niote  the  success  of  the  mea<%ure$,  either  by  augmenting  his  naval  force. 
IB  the  Mediterranean,  should  it  be  thought  desirable  by  the  allies,  or 
use  it,  as  may  tend  to  give  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  most  facility  in 
the  execution  of'  this  project ;  trusting  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
that  this  measure  will  be  effected  in  the  true  principle  of  the  treaty  of 
the  6th  of  July,  1827,  that  the  operations  which  shall  be  carried  on  will 
be  liitiited  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  that  the  troops  will  be  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  Ibrahim  shall  have  evacuated  thcf  Morea  by  land  and 

The  French  expedition  sailed  in  about  two  months  afterwards ; 
and,  by  a  mere  exhibition  of  military  parade,  and  the  firing  of  a 
few  guns  for  form's  sake,  ended — by  the  retirement  of  the  £gyp' 
ti^nsj—a  campaign,  the  chief  interest  of  which  was.to  have,  brought 
a  marshal  of  France  and  a  pacha  of  three  tails  to  bandy  complin 
ments,  to  attend  reviews,  and  to  drink  coffee  together.  Having 
iQ«^id  nothing  to  do  in  the  Morea,  the  white  flag  was  about  to  pass 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  connivance,  if  not  at  the  secret 
instigation  of  the  French  government,  when  it  was  arrested  by  the 
alsnns  of  the  English  ministry,  who  engaged  France  to  use  the 
telegraph  to  convey  the  order  to  halt,  it  being  decided  by  th^ 
wise  Athenians  on  this  side  of  the  water  that  the  Morea  was 
Greece,  and  that  Attica  should  still  coutinvie  the  appanage  of  the 
black  eunuch  of  the  seraglio.  When  the  French  expedition  had 
effected  the  only  object  wnich  the  government  of  Englwd  would 
consent,  that  it  should  attempt,  namely,  the  evacuation  of  that 
p^rt.of  Greece  by  the  Ottoman  forces,  and  the  news  of  the  event 
bad  arrived  in  England,  the  ministers  of  the  three  powers  again 
met  in. one  of  their  interminable  conferences,  and  drew  up  another 
<^  their  thousand  and  one  protocols.  The  latter,  dated  the  l6th 
dif  November,  1828,  contains  two  resolutions  of  importance;  the 
first  declaring  that  France  was  left  to  jud^e  whether  it  would  be 
necessary^  or  not,  for  the  objects  of  the  alhaucCi  to  hav^  a  part  of 
an  expeditionary  force  in  the  Morea  for  some  time  longer;  the 
second  resolution  was  of  greater  consequence,  declaring  that  the 
allied  povMsrs  took  under  their  provisional  guarantee  the  morea  and 
ike  Ctfclaaes,  without  vrejvdicing  the  question  of'  the  future  boun^ 
duries  of  Greece^  which  should  be  decided  in  the  negotiations 
relative  to  that  country  to  be  opened  with  Turkey,  which  nego- 
tiations that  power  should  be  invited  to  resume.  This  protocol 
was  communicated  to  the  sultan,  xind  its  limited  object  was  at 
least  not  opposed,  but  it  was  kept  an  official  secret  from  the  presir 
dent  of  Greece,  (who  ought  to  have  been  apprised  of  its  con- 
tents,) till  it  was  brought  forward  in  consequence  of  the  publicity 
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given  to  a  subsequent  famous  protocol^  that  of  March  9&,  in  the* 
present  year  1829*  The  first  transaction  is  chiefly  remarkable  at 
connected  with  an  excellent  memorial  presented  by  the  French' 
minister  at  the  conference. 

'*To  attain  the  objects  which  the  allies  had  in  view>"  said  this  docu- 
ment, "  they  bad  to  choose  between  two  results  i  the  first  consisted  ijl 
protecting  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks«  and  the  seeood  in  putting  tbd 
Greeks  in  a  situation  to  defend  themselves.  The  first  of  these  results 
might  be  obtained  by  an  armistice^  consented  to  by  the  Turkish  govt m<« 
ment,  or  by  a  declaration  of  the  allies  to  the  Porte  that  they  took  the 
Morea  and  the  Cyclades  under  their  provisional  protection ;  the  second 
result  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  march  of  the  French  army  beyoail 
the  Morea,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Greeks  a  frontier  forbidding  an 
attack,  or  easy  of  defence.  In  this  latter  case  the  French  expedition 
would  act  in  concert  with  the  Eoglish  marine,  in  liberating  Attica  and 
£ubaBa>  and  in  enlarging  the  Greek  limits  to  the  gulfs  of  Arta  and 
Volo." 

The  minor  proposition  was  of  course  adopted. 
'  This  again  introducesr  to  our  notice  the  question  about  the 
boundaries  of  Greece,  and  the  nurtiberless  conference's  and  negrf- 
tiations  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
when  the  allied  fleets  began  to  act  in  the  MediterraneaUi  in  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty  of  London,  a  certain  line  of  coast  was  desig- 
tiatedy  to  which  they  were  to  prevent  the  approach  of  any  Turki^i} 
armament,  military  stores,  or  provisions.  That  line  comprehended 
the-  limits  above  mentioned :  the  sultan  refused  to  negotiate  oft 
these  boundaries  or  any  other;  but  as  the  Greeks  had  accepted 
ihe  tredty  which  the  alhes  intended  to  execute,  it  became  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  fix  provisionally  some  limits  for  their  operatiotit. 
The  allied  ambassadors,  after  they  had  left  the  Porte  and  dis- 
persed, towards  the  end  of  1827,  assembled  at  Poros  in  the  suwr 
mer  of  1828,  where,  in  communication  with  the  Greek  govein- 
ment,  and  with  access  to  the  best  means  of  information,  thev  exst- 
piined  the  question  of  a  convenient  boundary,  and  consigned  thetr 
resolutions  to  a  protocol,  fixing  nearly  the  same  limits  as  they  had 
done  at  Constantinople.  General  Guilleminot,  one  of  these 
jdiploniatists,  subsequently  drew  up  a  luminous  and  convincing 
memorial  on  the  subject;  the  substance  of  which  follows. 

'*  Five  lines  of  demarcation  had  been  proposed  at  diiferent  tiAKe§,.fittl 
by  different,  parties,  the  smallest  including  only  the  territory  south  of  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  largest  comprehending  Macedonia,  Thessalj, 
and  £piru8,  as  originally  suggested  by  the  Russian  government.  Be- 
tween these  two,  that  fixed  upon  by  the  ambassadors  at  Poros  and  Con- 
stanttpople,  (which  they  thought  might  be  still  farther  restricM^  to  is 
to  hiohida  only  the  Pek>ponnesns,  the  Cyeladea,  Boeotia  and  Aliksa« 
This  would  of  course  leave  out  Western  Greece  and  MiMlcngbi,  'the 
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sotna  of  t|^  JIKM»I  iNiUiAOt.Qreok  cxploiUp  and  the  ^eaiest  Greek  tacri- 
fi^ei,  tbe  gni?e  of  Lord  Byron,  and  of  Marco  Botzaris,  the  mqst  devoted 
Greek  bero..  llie  sioaller  limit  of  tb^  Morea  would  be  entirely  out  of 
the  questiooi  if  either  political  security  or  tranquillity  was  the  object, 
as  the  gulf  of  Lepanto.  with  the  casUes  on  the  opposite  shores,  would 
provoke  endless  ooQteats^  and  invite  perpetual  invasions.  Besides,  if 
Europe  interfered  at  all  to  establish  a  Gteek  cominonwMlth,  it  would 
be  diigVBceful  to  learaihe  Aciopolis  of  Atbei^^  tbe  harbour  of  the  Pimns^ 
tlie  scene  of  so  many  brilliant  exploits,  and  the  theme  of  so  many  classic 
cat  recollections,  to  infidel  barb^ans.'.' 

•  The  advantages  of  the  line  drawn  between  Arta  and  Yolo  are 
pointed  out  by  the  diplomatic  general  at  some  length. 

"  It  would  afford  the  means  of  easy  defence,  it  wonld  give  a  territory 
large  enough  for  tbe  formation  of'  a  considerable  state.  It  would  contain 
all  that  is  classically  striking  within  the  range  of  ancient  Greek- history, 
and  being  already  almost- en thidy  in  possession  of  the  Greeks,  wonM  be 
conveyed  to  them  with  little  disturbance  to  property  or  popnlattoa. 
Within  the  districts  between  the  above  line  and  tbe  Isthnuis  of  Corinth, 
there  are  a^t  present  to  ha  found  a  hundred  and  eighty  thooBBod  Gred&s» 
while  the  inhabitants  in  the  Tnriush  garrisons,  togetW  with  the  troops 
do.  not  amount  to  more  than  jeven  or  eight  thousand  men*  If  these 
provinces  were  again  surrendered  to  the  sultan,  the  Greek  population 
wonld  take  to  the  mountains,  and  the  contest  wonki  be  again  renewed. 
Tfaoogh  Eubosa  must  of  tsourse  be  added  to  this  state,  Candia,  the  Ion 
of  which  would  be  much  felt  by  the  Turks,  is  proposed  to  be  escdodei 
At  all  events,  tbe  two  populations, 'Greek  and  Turkish,  must  be  sepanrtnd 
Ifom  each  otfaei\  and  have  each  their  distnwt  Ihie  of  defance,  an  advanr* 
tage  vthieh  would  be  gained  by  the  proposed  Kmit  of  Avta  and  Vofo, 
oooneeted  with  each  other  by  abont  fifty-five  kagocs  of  a  moiiQtahiotts 

Representations  and  discussions  on  this  point,  as  y^eW  as  on 
tfie  nature  of  the  Turkish  802:erainet6,  and  ^e  amount  of  the 
TSVeel  tribnte,  have  continued  down  to  the  present  honr,  though 
Ibe  memorial  to  ivhich  we  have  referred  was  presented  to  the 
.conferences  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Nay,  so  zedlous  was 
the  English  ministry  that  the  smaller  limits  should  be  adopted, 
^d  die  chances  of  eictending  Greece  into  Greece  should  be  cut 
off,  that  amoied  with  tfaie  protocol  of  the  i2d  of  March,  it  desired 
our  consul  general  in  Greece  to  require  the  withdrawing  of  the 
Greek  troops  within  the  Morea,  and  ordered  the  Ionian  govern* 
'ment  to  raise  tbe  blockade  of  Prevesa.  The  refusal  which  Capo 
'd*lstrias  gave  to  this  extrHordinary  mandate,  showed  that  he  kiiew 
his  ground,  and  was  fit  for  the  crisis — and  the  French  goveni- 
meot,  by  a  despatch  dated  the  23d  of  June,  was  as  peremptory 
in  d^maiiding  an  explapation  of  the  unwarrantable  procee^ii;^  i^f 
Xhe  M^thoritiaa  at  Corfu..  .  / 

x2 
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"  Up  to  this  time/*  said  io  substance  His  most  Chdstian  Mi^esty, 
**  be  had  never  taken  a  step  in  Greek  affairs  without  consulting  his 
allies — up  to  this  time  he  considered  the  treaty  of  London  as  a  guarantee 
against  a  collision  between  the  great  powers  on  whom  the  repose  o£ 
Europe  so  essentially  depended — up  to  this  time  each  of  the  allies  had 
endeavoured  in  concert  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  their  league  imposed 
upon  all. .  But  if  one  of  them  (as  in  this  case)  proceeded  to  act  alone^ 
the  common  cause  would  be  put  in  jeopardy,  and  the  alliance  speedily 
dissolved." 

Of  the  famous  protocol  of  the  22(1  of  March,  so  often  alluded 
tOy  and  to  which  the  Porte  has  by  the  treaty  with  Russia  since 
declared  its  adhesion,  the  following  is  an  outline. 

"  1 .  The  continental  boundary  line  of  the  Greek  state  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  gulf  of  Volo  to  the  gulf  of  Ambracia.  All  countries  south  of 
d)is  line  to  be  included  in  the  Greek  state,  to  whieh  the  adjacent  islands, 
comprehending  Eubcea  or  Negropont,  and  the  isles  of  the  CydadcSi  are 
likewise  to  belong. 

"2.  An  annual  tribute  of  1,500,000*  Turkish  piastres  to  be  paid  by 
this  Greek  state.  Greece  is  to  pay  the  first  year  only  a  third,  to  be  gra- 
dually increasied  till  it  reaches  the  maximum  in  the  fourth  year. 

'*  3.  Turkish  subjects  who  may  be  forced  to  depart  from  the  Gre^ 
territory,  to  be  indemnified. 

"  4.  Greece  is  to  remain  under  tibe  suzerainet^  of  the  Pbrte,  with  the 
form  of  government  best  calculated  to  secure  its  religious  and  commercial 
liberty.  The  government  is  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  mo* 
sarchial  form,  and  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  a  Christian  prince, 
to  be  chosen,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  three  powers,  in  concert  with  the 
Pbrte.  He  is  not  to  be  a  member  of  the  families  reigning  in  the  states 
which  are  parties  to  the  treaty  of  July  6.** 

The  sultan  still  resisted  the  proposed  terras,  because  be  saw 
th^t  they  had  not  been  made  an  ultvnatum^  and  that  no  unity  of 
leeling  existed  in  the  joint  proceedings  of  the  two  ambassadors. 
Having  refused  to  admit,  in  any  shape,  the  treaty  of  London,  we 
bad  withdrawn  our  minister  on  account  of  his  obstinacy.  In  the 
absence  of  our  envoy  he  still  continued  to  refuse,  and  we  sent 
him  back  apparently  to  justify  that  obstinacy.  The  cabinet  oJF 
the  Tuileries,  joined  by  that  of  St.  Petersburgh,  proposed  to  pre- 
cede the  return  of  the  ambassadors  by  a  declaration  explanatory 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  negotiations  were  renewed,  in  order 

*  *  Tlie  »inoofit  of  the  proposed  tribate  U  coinparativelj  of  lUtle.  momcot.  It  would 
scarcely  be  pin-money  for  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  sultan's  hnrera — and  does  not 
amount  to  the  rent  of  some  English  country  gentlemen,  at  the  present  rate  of  the 
Turkish  piastre.  Af  hen  the  Morea  paid  its  full  quota  before  the  Revolution,  its  tribute 
wall  calculated  at  }2,000»000  of  piastres.  The  piastre  was  then  SO  pence — as  appeals 
•ft-ora  Lord  Byron's  not«  to  Childe  Harold.  It  is  now  about  5  or  6  pence.  But  tlie 
tribute  of  one  piastre,  or  one  barley  corn,  infers  feudal  subjection— and  feudal  sub- 
jtctkHi  to  the  Turk  is  a  brand  of  infany. 
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to  secure  their  dignity,  in  case  of  another  repulse.  To  this  we 
objected — declaring  that  we  trusted  in  the  generosity  and  acconu 
modating  disposition  of  our  •*  ancient  ally."  Our  French  ally,  on 
the  other,  hand,  refused  to  expose. his  representative  to. another 
chance  of  insult,  unless  this  point  were  conceded;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  departure  of  Prince  Poiignac  from  his  instructions — a  coUf- 
duct  wliicb  the  French  ministry  in  their  vacillating  condition,  last 
spring,  could  neither  resent  nor  disavow — that  their  envoy  was 
despatched  along  with  ours.  Their  consent  to  this  measure,  how* 
ever,  was  not  obtained  to  its  full  extent — General  Guilleminot 
being  sent  only  as  an  ambassador  extraordinary,  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  on  Greek  affairs,  and  not 
as  a  resident  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  till  these  affairs  were  ar- 
ranged. Hence  the  difference  of  treatment  shdwn  to  him  and 
Mr.  Gordon,  on  their  arrival,  and  the  additional  number  of  shawls 
and  Arabian  horses  bestowed  upon  the  latter.  Still  the  sultan 
was  as  inexorable  on  the  subject  of  their  mission,  as  when  he  dis* 
missed  them  some  eighteen  months  before,  and  allowed  them  to 
wander  over  the  JSgean,  looking  out  for  a  place  of  safety  for  de- 
positing their  protocols  and  protests,  like  the  persecuted  goddess 
before  she  discovered  the  isle  of  Delos.  The  sultan  in  fact  re* 
fused,  for  the  fourteenth  time,  to  listen  to  any  tender  of  accom- 
modation. On  the  arrival  of  this  news  in  London,  about  the  end 
of  August,  along  with  the  intelligence  of  the  Russian  successes, 
a  conference  was  again  called,  at  which  the  French  and  Russian 
ministers  were  surprised  to  bear. a  proposal  from  the  noble  du-%3 
at  the  head  of  the  English  government,  to  disregard,  in  future,  the 
obstinacy  of  the  sultan,  and  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  Greece  with 
or  without  bis  interference — giving  him,  unless  he  mended  his 
manners,  neither  hospodarship  nor  tribute.  A  resolution  to  this 
effect  was  consigned  to  a  protocol,  and  all  parties  rejoiced  in  the 
spirited  conduct  which  they  had  at  last  been  able  to  exhibit. 
.  The  next  despatch  from  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
brought  the  intelligence  that  the  Russians  had  passed  the  Balkan, 
and  that  the  sultan  had  at  last  yielded  to  the  Greek  treaty.  Uowf 
and  on  what  conditions?  Why,  on  condition  of  placing  the 
Morea  uuder  a  hospodar  of  his  choice,  of  restricting  Greece  to 
that  Peninsula,  of  receiving  a  high  tribute,  and  of  refusing  a  pub- 
lic force,  a  national  flag,  or  any  sign  of  independence  to  the  new 
.6tafe.  Only  on  e  member  of  the  conference  could  see  in  this 
Alludory  proposition  a  satisfactory  accession  to  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don ;  and,  accordingly,  the  other  two  resolved  to  wait.  .  This 
most  extraordinary  political  imbroglio — this  confusion  of  tongues 
and  purposes  in  one  great  enterprize,  comparable  to  nothing  since 
the  building  of  Babel,  would  very  likely  have  left-  the  edifice  of 
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CbvdL'ndepend^ce  as  lAnfinislrad^  a»  timt  ociebnitodi  tove»,  had 
tiot  the  ehapter  of  acctdents  and  the  ambitkm  of  conquest  iloiie 
more  than  the  wisdom  or  hamaiitty  of  its  original  architects  to*- 
Wards  its  completioo.  -Fori  on  tine  I3di  of  Augvst,  General 
DiebJtsch  entered  Adrianople,  pushing  on  bis  Cossacks  towards 
the  SeragHo*  The  empire  and  ifae  nerves  of  the  sultan  were 
ihaken,  and  the  folbwmg  article  in  the  treaty  signed  «  wontk 
afterwards,  decided^  by  the  separate  authority  of  Russia^  a  que*- 
tion  which  the  triple  ailiance  might  have  settled  with  moeenscrcy 
to  the  Turk,  and  with  a  less  effusion  of  bloody  two  years  before. 

"  Art.  1  b.  The  Sublime  Porte,  whilst  declaring  its  enttre  adhesion  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  conchsded  in  London  on  the  24th  of  June 
(the  6th  of  July),  1827,  between  Russia,  Great  Britahi,  and  France,  ac- 
cedes equally  to  the  Act  drawn  up  od  the  10th  of  MUrch  (22d),  1629, 
by  mutual  consent,  between  tbese  isame  Powen,  on  the  bssic  of  the  said 
Treaty,  and  containing  the  arrangements  of  detail  relatbe  to  its  definitive 
execution.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the 
present  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  Sublime  Porte  shall  appoint  Plenipoten- 
tiaries to  settle  with  those  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia,  and  the 
Courts  of  England  and  France,  the  execution  of  the  said  stipulations 
and  arrangements." 

Whatever  conditions  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Rusiias  had  im* 
posed  upon  the  Grand  Seignior  in  this  capitulation  (for  it  de- 
serves  more  to  be  called  6o  than  a  treaty  of  peace),  the  Turkish 
empire  in  Europe  was  virtually  at  an  end,  and  Greek  independ- 
ence would  have  been  secured.  Hitherto  this  colossus  of  bar« 
barism,  though  frequently  shaken  by  external  violence,  and  long 
threatened  with  ruin  from  internal  decay,  still  ke(>t  on  its  broad 
base,  and  maintaining  a  hollow  defiance  to  Christian  Europe, 
could  impose  upon  its  vassals  by  its  haughty  demeanour  and  its 
hypocritical  {pretences  to  power.  Its  northern  provinces  might 
be  invaded — its  pachas  might  rebel  and  mamtain  their  mutinous 
independence  till  their  successors  arrived  with  the  bowstring ; 
.but  Its  vital  principle  was  not  extinct,  and  its  fanaticism  united 
the  mass  when  the  disturbing  force  was  withdrawn.  The  last 
entrenchments  of  its  camp  had  not  been  forced — theprd^omrm  of 
its  chief  was  still  unviolated,  the  minarets  of  "  Stamboal'*  bed 
not  been  seen  by  an  invading  army,  the  sacred  standard  had  not 
been  unfolded  for  the  protection  of  the  imperial  haremy  and  the 
Bosphorus  had  not  been  passed  by  Asiatic  hordes  flying  from 
Europe  to  their  original  seats.    Now  the  magic  of  inviolability  is 

£ne»  the  fanaticism  of  a  barbarous  creed  has  ceased  to  acl  on 
380  who  were  its  champions^  tihe  magnificent pretensioos  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  hav6  become  a  subject  of  derision  to  its  own  vas- 
sals, and  the  sacred  banner  of  the  prophet  is  fouartl  lo  be  only  a 
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t^of  iilk>«Qibmidei«edl  with  gdM;  .A  small  body  .of  insurgent 
via«0»-*^f«  wrelched  raysa^-'of  Cbrittian  ebg5, without  a  rebef  paeba 
4o^l«ttd  tfaeaty  or  a  aiBgie  European  state  to  assist  thetn,  braved 
4he>wh#le  forces  of  the  empire  for  seven  years;-  and-  the  troops  of 
•ftosna  10  eighteen  moDtbs  forced  the  ramparts  of  the  Balkan^ 
«nd  compelled  the  hauglity  Barbaf ian  to  sue  for  peaee ;  having 
teitbcr  a  ship  to  resist  at  sea,  nor  a  regiment  to  keep  the  fields 
^md.seeing  around  htm  'the  long  arms  of  the  **  northern  giant*' 
titMidiug  from  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  north  of  the 
DaiHibe,  ^pressing  npon  the  centre  and  extremities,  and  able  to 
<;rush  him  to  death  by  a  single  effort. 

'*  -^ —  Ingente&  artus  prsecekus  Argylleus 

Sponte  premit,  parvumqae  gemens  duplicatar  in  hosteu, 
«    •       Bt  jam  altenia  raanus^  froniemque^  hu{De.ro8que,  latosqne^ 
CoUaque^  psctoraqiie>  et  viisDtia  crura  lacessit.** 

'  The  pride  of  the  Ottoman  race  is  subdued.  Tliey  have  seen 
the  conqiierpr  in  their  cities,  they  have  welcomed  him  as  a  reli^l^ 
and  they  have  learnt  to  respect  the  protector  of  their  persons  and 
property.  The  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardane^Ues  are  opeped,  and 
as  the  Russians  sweep  by  his  seraglio  without  bis  permi^^ion,  the 
sultan  will  be  exhibited  to  his  subjects^  not  as  the  king  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  but  as  the  vassal  of  a  Christian  power.  They 
will  thus  be  taught  to  reverence  the  masters  of  their  master,  and 
be  checked  in  the  insolence  of  their  fanatic  jpride,  which  led 
them  to  the  amusement  of  killing  raya$  at  their  pleasure. 

'  Wfe  rejoice  at  this  result,  though  we  regret  that  it  was  not  ac- 
complished by  a  combined  effort,  and  that  its  accomplishment 
Was  reserved  to  confer  undue  aggrandisement  on  a  power  already 
»gantic ;  for,  in  order  to  maintain  the  political  balance  of  Eu- 
rope,' we  never  could  be  persuaded  that  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 

'§erv^,  M'ith  all  its  ancient  appendages,  in  one  of  the  scales,  the 
iievoltitls  despotism  of  infidel  barbarians,  to  prop  up  in  the  heart 
of  civilization,  and  among  the  ruins  of  Grecian  art,  a  power 
Which  contemns  the  lights  of  knowledge,  and  tramples  on  the 

'fights  of  humanity ;  whose  scorn  of  the  opinions,  manners,  and 

'arts  of  more  enlightened  nations,  constitutes  a  thief  condition  of 
hs  existence,  and  its  preservative  against  the  contagion  of  improve- 

*ment;  which,  as  in  the  last  Gireek  war,  insisted  on  its  privilege  of 
murdering  its  prisoners,*^  and  made  piles  of  heads  and  sacks  of 

'noses  ana  ears  the  monuments  of  its  successes  and  the  vouchers 

*  .  ■     .1 •  '  — >         ..  .  ■  ■ 

*  *    •  AIM  the  Uttte  of  the  Fhid«rulD,  on  Ihe  tf  d  of  May»  3  897,  (t«1»  years  ago  be  it 

<  JSMtttbered^)  4be  Turin  nmrctered  ail  their  piUopers*  to  the  amoant  of  £ite  UividMd* 

by  order  of  the  pasha*    "  In  passing  along  the  field  of  battle  wc  walked  among  skele- 

tOiis,"  says  M.  Becker, «'  they  were  all  headless,' the  tieads  being  struck  off"  to  send  to 

:th*enmdSdg«il«r*'*     "  ,  '      ' 
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of  its  triumphs;  which  employs  assassinatioh  and  massacre  as  the 
regular  means  of  civil  government;  which  degrades  both  sexes  by 
sanctioning  the  abominations  of  polygamy  and  the  imprisonments 
of  tlie  harem;  and  which  maintains  wmte  slave  markets  in  Europei 
where  Christian  women^and  children  are  consigned  for  a  few  dol* 
larsy  not  only  to  the  hardships  of  forced  labour,  but  to  the  hoi^ 
rors  of  brutal  lust.  r 

The  secure  establishment  of  a  Greek  state,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  provinces  north  of  the  Danube,  are  the  first  fruita 
of  this  mighty  revolution.  For  the  former  we  nmst  now  have  the 
larger  boundary ;  no  signs  of  Turkish  vassalage,  and  no  tribute- 
money.  Plenipotentiaries  from  Greece  must  be  invited  to  the 
conferences  which  are  to  determine  their  fate,  as  well  as  the 
agents  from  the  sultan ;  for  though  the  allied  monarchs  at  first 
kept  aloof  from  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle,  and  like  their  pro* 
tecting  goddess  in  Homer  only  said,  **  let  us  succour  and  preserve 
them,  lest  they  perish/'*  without  condescending  to  treat  with 
them,  the  case  is  now  altered,  since  their  government  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  presence  of  consuls  and  the  establishment* 
of  other  diplomatic  relations.  Capo  dTstrias,  the  recognized 
provisional  president  of  Greece,  foreseeing  the  result  of  the  Rus- 
sian campaign,  had  prepared  for  this  crisis  of  his  country's  fate. 
He  convoked  a  new  national  assembly  of  the  Greek  states,  which 
met  at  Argos  on  the  23d  of  J  uly,  and  continued  in  deliberation 
till  the  18th  of  August  last,  having  in  that  interval  held  twenty- 
three  sittings,  and  passed  thirteen  decrees,  after  having  heard 
accounts  of  all  the  diplomatic  proceedings  of  the  government 
with  foreign  powers,  received  a  full  disclosure  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country,  of  the  plans  adopted  or  executed  for  its 
internal  amelioration,  of  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  army 
and  fleet,  and  of  the  budget  or  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  diplomatic  documents  and  financial  vouchers  were  laid  before 
the  assembly,  and  examined  by  commissioners,  who  reported 
upon  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  orderly  than  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  meeting,  nothing  more  flattering  than  the  approbation 
bestowed  on  the  president's  conduct  in  its  addresses  to  him,  botii 
after  hearing  his  statement  at  the  opening,  and  his  speech  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  interesting  session. 

This  assembly  not  only  sanctioned  all  the  acts  of  the  President 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner  (praising  particularly  the  gene- 
rosity by  which  he  had  given  all  his  fortune — about  30,000/. — 
to  the  state),  but  conferred   upon  him  full  powers  to  treat  with 
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ihe  allies!  HI  the  conferences  about  to  be  opened  on  Greek  afiHirs. 
The  Count  has  thus  put  in  a  strong  claim  not  only  for  a  provi- 
sional but  a  permanent  reign. 

With  the  support  of  the  European  powers^  he  must  make  an 
unexceptionable  chief  magistrate  for  Greece.  The  allies  have 
bound  themselves  to  propose  no  prince  belonging  to  their  re*^ 
spective  reigning  families,  and  any  prince  unconnected  with  the 
great  powers  would  have  just  as  little  of  an  imposing  character 
for  the  Greeks  as  their  present  president.  The  Count  was 
elected  to. his  high  office  by  the  Greek  people  themselves  before 
the  declaration  of  European  interference,  and  having  arVived  in 
Greece  afterwards,  he  assumed  the  government  with  the  consent 
of  the  allies.  Though  a  Russian  e:i-minister,  he  was  conveyed  in 
an  English  ship  of  war  from  Ancona  to  Malta,  where  he  met 
with  the  British  admiral  to  concert  measures  for  executing  the 
treaty  of  London,  and  from  Maha  to  Greece,  where  he  landed  on 
ibe  bUi  of  January,  1828,  a  year  after  his  election  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Greek  people  in  the  Congress  of  Trszene.  It 
is  needless,  after  what  we  have  stated,  to  describe  the  condition 
in  which  he  found  the  country.  Himself  a  Greek,  he  is  pas- 
sionately attached  to  the  independence  of  Greece,  for  which  he 
had  made  greater  sacrifices  of  fortune  and  personal  ease  than  any 
other  man.  Since  he  has  occupied  his  present  exalted  station,  he 
has  displayed  abilities  of  a  high  order,  and  a  political  discretion 
as  well  as  sagacity  rarely  possessed.*  The  part  which  he  had  to 
act  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  It  was  not  only  necessary  to 
maintain  his  ascendancy  over  turbulent  chiefs  and  rapacious  fac- 
tions without  any  army  ur  pecuniary  resources,  that  he  might  hold 
out  to  Europe  a  show  of  regular  government  with  which  the  allies 
might  treat,  and  on  the .  other  hand,  to  keep  up  a  good  under- 
standing^ with  the  allies,  that  he  might  employ  the  influence  of 
their  friendship  to  maintain  his  own  power,  but  he  had  to  steer 
dear  of  the  contradictory  views  and  conflicting  interests  of  the 
different  members  of  the  alliance  itself.     For  to  show  confidence 

*  Tlie  foliowiiM!  is  an  «itract  of  a  recent  letter  from  Malta :— *<  On  the  arrival  o( 
Capo  d'lstrias  in  Greece,  in  January,  18f  8,  he  found  the  country  torn  to  pieces  by  fac- 
tion. An  instantnneous  change  was  visible ;  all  rallied  roand  him.  The  turbulent 
chiefs  laid  aside  their  animosities,  and  the  people  submitted  to  his  decrees  with  alacrity 
aiki  clieerftilneas.  By  a  talent  quite  his  own,  Capo  d'Istries  calmed  down  all  those 
angry  feelings  which  disturbed  tbo  country ;  as  if  by  a  magic  wand,  lie  disarmed  the 
people  ;;  by  ( iie  introduction  of  excellent  regulations  into  tlie  marine,  he  mainly  assisted 
in  the'  total  suppression  of  piracy:  he  has  established  an  efiicient  police  through  the 
wliole  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  'by  his  energetic  measures,  he  has  more  than  once 
arrested  that  pestilence  which  the  Egyptian  barbarians  so  industriously  generated  in 
the  villages.  Hospitals  fur  the  sick,  asylums  for  orphans,  and  schools  for  the  rising  g(^ 
Deration,  arc  his  works  in  every  direction.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  an  enthusi^im 
pfevails  generally  through  Orarce  in  favour  of  such  a  regenemiM-." 
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.10 wards  JblMi^  was  ta  procura  fiiM*  Um^llw  tide  of  «  Binti»  •f«>5» 
mid  Ip  dWpieas^  Gr^aA  Bfitaia ;.  and  any  atroag  evpraaaiou  of  hk 
gratitude  to  France  for  her  money  and.  her  troops  was  isiHre  to  dN^ 
alease  the  British,  niniatry,  wko  refused  both  aaosny  and  troops. 
Yet  ho^w.  could  be  evince  the  same  regard  to  a  power  which 
diftimsjted.  him — which  took  every  opportunity  of  teatifyittg  its 
displ^pasurfB  at  bis  appointmeot^and  its  regret  athaTiug  bees  ia^ 
struoiental  in  forwarding  Greek  indepetidende,  as  to  a  ^ofisrpaielrt 
inrkich  zealously  supported  thim  and  bis  country  i 
.  Before  he  proceeded  to  firoeee^  be  obtained  an  tflssnranee^  in 
Septemb^r^  1827,  that  the  allied  governments  would  supply  bis 
wajat  of  respurces  by  guaranteeing  a  loan  for  theservice  of  Greece. 
Biissia  and. France  persisted  in  this  resolution^  and  England  drew 
back.  Tbe  three  governments  sent  consular  agents  in  the  spring 
of  last  year ;  the  Russian  accompanied  the  measure  with  a  aob- 
aidy,  and  the  French  was  authorized  in  his  instruotions,  dated 
May,  1828,  to  offer  likewise  an  aid  of  balf  a  mittsonof  fnuMS 
jmontlily  for  a  year  at  least,  or  about  a  quarterof  a  million  sterling 
in  the  twelve  months,  llie  GugUsh  consul  bad  no  money  to  offsTi 
and  only  dealt  in  remonstrances.  The  Counties  he  had  been 
promised  a  pecuniary  aidi>y  the  three  powersi  conjointly,  refiisei 
at  first  the  proffered  advance  from  Fmnoe  last  itishonld  be  dm- 
construed  by  £iijgiaod»  and  it  was:  only  after  a  conference,  with  the 
Britisb  admiraUiu  wjbich  Jie  annonnoed  the  neoeasities  of  Ms-ser* 
vice^and  bis  difficulties  in  receiving  any  but  a  joint  assistance, 
that  be  consented  .to  throw  iiimsdf  on  France.  Since  that  tin* 
bis  embarrasaaaenta.  have  increased,*  and  bis  prudence  has  been 
f^ropertiooaiiy  taxed  tOiaattorioate  himself  firomthem.  He  has  been 
obliged  to  meet  bis  French  protectors,  and  thank  the  French 
general  for  the  deliveranoe  of  ^Ehe  Morea  atuke  riskof  gimng  um- 
brage to  England^  wkicb  was  opposed  to  the  expedition.  Tfab 
n^oney  granted  by  one  aily;ha»  very  propeily  teen  expended  in 
paying  troopa  for  extending  ^the  boundaries  of  his  country,  and 
another  ally  has  ordered  these  conquests  to-  be  abandoned.  One 
encouraged  him  to  establisb  a^  blockade  of  Prevesa,  wbieb-the 
other  ordered  .him  to  raise*  It  was  thus  impossible  to  coneeiiffi 
that  be  could  be  equally  attached  to  all  the  allies — but  he  has 
acted  at  once  with  a  firmness  and  prudence,  which  showed  he 
never  allowed  the  interest  of  the  gmt.  deposit  entrusted  to  bis 
care  to  beaffeeted  by  persona)  considerations.  Acting  for  Greece, 
which  had  aj^inted  him  her  provisional  ruler,  he  refused  td  recal 
his  troops  within  the  Morea,  or  ta  aurmnder^  conquests  which 
they  had  made  in  their  own  hind,  even  at  the  hazard  of  having 
England  as  wdl  as  die  Turk  for  his  enemy ;  and  his  patriotic  re^ 
conipeose  has  been  the.  indopendeiice.of  eontinenial  Gmea. 
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AmunA'kom  the*  progrete  of  .Ranih»  nanus  that  the^ie  for  • 
definiturc  «miBgeawut  of  the  Greek  quegtkm  was  not  fiir  dbtant^ 
he  has  et  identlybeenexeitiDg  all  the  energies  of  bis  inkid  to  sub^ 
dnedctioii—- tapvoniote  wnon — to  establish  order — toestend  edn* 
catioii^^to  create  a  poblic  force-— to  organize  a  goveniittent-*-*^o 
Acquire  the  afiectiona  and  centidence  of  the  pablic — and,  in  short, 
to  lay  op  such  a  stock  of  merit,  both  with  the  nation  and  with  the 
•Hies^  that  bis  provisional  sway  may  be  converted  into  permanent 
power.  Such  is  the  bay  to  his  late  conduct;  and  if  he  was 
elected  by  the. Greek. people  before  the  iatefvenfion  of  (he  allies, 
and 'is  atiil  agreeable  to  them,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  tliey 
em.  interfere  to  strip  himiof  bispewer^-^m  extent  of  hUerference 
far  which  they  can  assign  no  reasonable  motive  of  precedent  or 
dangei^  and  for  which  those  who  have  properly  tolerated  the 
avowed  usurpation  of  Don  Miguel  can  have  no  shadow  of  pre^ 
tence.  The  late  national  assembly  at  Poros,  which  approved  his 
measures  and  continued  his  authority,  may  not  have  been  very 
dignified  in  its  demeanour,,  very  enbghtened  in  its  deliberations, 
or  very  independent  ia  its  votes*  It  may  have  been  composed 
dnefly  of  the  partisans  of  the  president,  overawed  by  his  troops, 
or  managed'  by-  his  intrigues;  but  it  wws  composed  of  the  only 
dements  for  soeh  aa.assembly  which  conid  be  found  in  the  cemt* 
try..  It  was  attended  by  the  principal  primates  and  miblafy 
chiefiH-*by  the  .most  -dislinguished  naval  commander,  MiauHs^-^ 
by  the  Goiocotronia — and  wa»  probably  -as  inteUigent  and  pa-* 
trioticRS  any  Greek  congress  that  coidd  be  called  to  sanction  the 
title,  or  to  support  the  pretensions  of  any  soion  of  royalty  pre* 
aeated  to  their  suffrages  .by  the  joint  nomination  of  the  Suhan 
and  the  allies.  No  prince,  foreign  or  native^  from  Germany  or 
the  Fanar,  could  bring  to  the  discharge  of  his  fiinctiotts  lialf  that 
knowledge  of  Greece,  or  <  a  tithe  of  that  administrative  capacity 
and  tried  disinterestedness  which  dislingubh  the  Count  Capo 
d'lstrias,  who,  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  be  the  sovereign^  of  Greece, 
fthouidibe  supplicated  to  be  its  minister. 

'  Whoever  is  to  be  the  new  sovereign  of  that  country,  the  Greek 
slafea  must  be  made  strong,  and  released  entireiy  from  its  depend*- 
ance  on  the  Porte.  For  in  the  presene  dependence  ot  the  Porle 
upon  Russia,  any  influence  retained  by  the  former  over  Greece 
wiottid  necessarily  be  exercised  by  the  hitter.  'Fhe  power  of  Ea« 
ropean  Islamistti  is  afun  end.  Besides,  it  is  important  that  there 
should  be  an  independent  Greek  state,  (rem  which  civilization  and 
knowledge  may  spread  to  the  whale  Greek  race.  Nor  is  the  object 
ao  unimportant  as  some  would  represent*it;  die  present  dominsons 
of  Greece  do  not  comprehend  a  population  of  a  ittiUion  of  souis-^ 
hue  the  Greeks  in  Europe  are  three-  millions,  and  in  Aria  probably 
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two.  lliey  all  remember  Athens  and  their  original  country — 
they  all  speak  the  same  language, — they  all  profess  the  ChristiBn 
religion, — they  are  all  commercial  and  active, — they  are  so  near 
to  each  other  as  to  admit  of  easy  communications  the  improve-* 
ments  at  Athens  ^ouid  soon  spread  to  Smyrna,  Satonichi  or  Can* 
dia,  and  the  persecuted  in  these  <)uarters,  on  the  Asiatic  or  Euro* 
pean  coast,  would  find  a  ready  asylum  in  the  mother  country.  The 
commercial  success  of  three  or  four  small  islands  in  conducting 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  demand  for  Greek  sailors  to  man  the  Turkish  navy,  show  the 
tendency  of  the  Greek  genius  to  naval  affairs,  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  Greek  mind  when  even  a  small  part  of  the  pressure  of  des- 
potism is  removed.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  limit  our  antioi* 
pations  of  the  great  and  glorious  career  which  this  people  may  be 
destined  to  run,  in  commercial  prosperity,  in  political  power^  and 
in  mental  cultivation  under  a  liberal  government,  watchful  of  the 
prosress  of  European  improvements,  and  animated  with  die  rec^ 
lection  of  past  renown  in  arts,  arms,*  and  philosophy. 

But  for  accomplishing  this  object,  we  must  have  no. Turkish 
interference.  The  Greek  people  must  not  be  degraded  in  thdbr 
own  eyes,  nor  disgraced  in  the  opinion  of  the  wcnid,  by  any  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  feudal  authority  of  Infidels.  They  mMst 
at  the  same  time  be  relieved,  by  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
central  power,  from  the  despotism  of  their  local  chieftains  and 
primates.  This  will  be  tlie  more  easily  accomplished,  as  from  the 
removal  of  their  Turkish  oppressors,  the  dependance  which  the 
necessity  of  a  common  danger,  and  the  advantages  of  mutual 
protection,  created,  will  be  dissolved.  At  the  same  time,  the 
president,  or  regent,  or  king,  or  whoever  he  may  be,  to  whom  the 
destinies  of  the  new  state  shall  be  entrusted,  must  create  a  body 
of  regular  troops,  and  procure  considerable  pecuniary  .resources, 
to  enable  him  to  command  respect  for  his  authority,  and  give  him 
the  means  of  executing  the  necessary  reforms. 

While  these  are  the  embarrassments  with  which  the  head  of 
the  Greek  government  will  have  to  contend,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
he  will  have  in  other  respects  certain  advantages  aiKl  great  fiici* 
iities.  Though  the  great  body  of  the  chiefs  have  shown  the  brand 
of  Turkish  oppression  on  their  character  since  they  have  extri* 
cated  their  necks  from  the  Turkish  yoke,— yet  there  have  been^ 
and  still  exist,  honourable  exceptions  to  the  rapacity  and  violence 
which  distinguished  the  class.  Since  the  days  pf  Leonidas  and 
Therniopyl»,  there  probably  has  been  no  man  more  devoted  and 
iio  affair  more  noble,  thnn  Marco  Botzaris  and  the  battle  in  which 
he  fell.  The  future  government  of  Greece  will  find  likewise  en- 
lightened  men   in   Mavrocordato,   Demetrius   Ypsil^mti,    Rixo; 
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Sotttzo  and  others,  as  well  as  patriots  ia  Nicander  and  Canark. 
The  great  quantity  of  unoccupied  land  placed  by  tlie  expuiaion  oC 
the  Turks  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  and  in  whicli  ihe  pea- 
sants may  be  located,  will  introduce,  if  distributed  under  wise  re- 
guUtions^ and  protected  by  a  strong  administration,  some. of  the 
enterprise  and  activity  of  a  new  colony.  The  trade  of  the  Archipe- 
lago,, which  the  Greeks  wilt  largely  share,  if  not  chiefly  engross, 
will  enrich  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and  numerous  parts  of 
tiie  continent.  The.  prosperity  of  Coriiilh  and  the.  Piraeus  may 
again  be  realized.  Schools  and  cdlegea  to  promote  the. study  of 
ancient  literature  will  be  erected;  and-tkue  Greeks  wUl  learn  to  walk 
with  a  more  observant  eye  amid  the  niios  of  their  former  glory,  if 
not  to  emulate  their  ancient  fame.  The  numerous  Greek  popular 
tion  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  when 
tliey  feel  their  desires  of.  mental  improvement  checked,  or  their 
personal  security  invaded,  by  their  Turkish  masters,  will  turn  their 
eyes  to  the  ancient  cradle  of  their  race,  for  those  lights  of.  civili* 
zation  and  that  hospitable  asylum  which  a  free  and  independent 
government  will  hold  out  to  the. whole  Greek  nation,  however  dis* 
peraed.  Eiircf>ean  improvements  may  through  this  medium  be 
expeeted  to  make  inroads  on  Western  Asia,  and  the  battle  of  Na* 
va»  may  be  found  in  its  effects  on  civilization  only  second  to 
that  of  Manrtbon. 

O  Sommets  de  Taygdte^  O  d6bris  da  Pir^, 
O  Sparte,  entendez  vous  leurs  oris  vktorieux } 
La  Gr^  a  des  vengeurs,  la  Gr^  est  deUvrte, 
I/a  Gr^  a  retroave.  ses  b^ros  et  ses  dieux. 


Art.  XIII. — CEuvres  de  J^r6mie  Bentham,  Jurisconsulte  An; 
.    glais.     Trois  volumes,  grand-in-8vo.     En  six  Parties.     Pre- 

miire  Parde:  Traitis  de  Lcgulation  civile  et  penale.   Bruxelles. 

1829. 

The  aprpeatance  of  this  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Bentbam's  collected 
^utorki,  connects  itself  ao  naturally  with  the  loss  which  the  world 
h^Sraecently  sustained  in  the  distinguished  person  to  whoae  labours 
tbeaei  works  owe.  so  much  of  their  European  reputation,  that  we 
gladly  avail  ouiaelves  of  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  us  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  kis  memory. 

.  It  seeoM  natural  that  a  man  so  eminent  as  M .  Dutnont,  to  wh<Hin 
England  bad  become  a  second  home,  should  not  go  do^n  to  hi^ 
grave  witbout  a  mark  of  remembrance  from  sonie  of  his  ancient 
tfiands  in  this  country,  where  he  resided,  with  little  ipterruption, 
for  twenty  years,  and  in  which  he  formed  many  of  those  friendships 
which  mqst  contribute  to. mature  and  improve  every  good  quality^ 
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m  well  as  to  embeBish  and  tveitea  life.  Tli9  foHowiog  ahoit 
aeoount  of  bioi  ib,  in  ita  naoat  importaat  part»  derived  from  Umg, 
mttmacj,  uritbout  diaregardtng  the  b«ip  of  tiie  ahon  paper  printed 
by  hia  affectionate  frieiuta  at  Geoevay  imoMdialely  after  his  deatb*. 
Stbpsxh  Dvhont  waa  bom  in. the  noalh  of  July,  n^,im 
the  osty  of  Geneva,  of  which  hia  fianiily  had  been  citiaena  of  good 
mpttte  from  the  dayai  of  Calvin..  Sbdrtly  after,  his  hiirth  •  his.  father 
died,' leaving  a  widow  and  five  infianta  without  piowisiom  .  The 
good  widow,  placed  in  such  circumatances,  supported  by  Utde 
but  the  courage  which'  ia  inspired  by  motherly  love*  found  nieana 
to  educate  her  cbitdran*  in  a  plate  where  neceasary  'knoaBledge 
was  accessible*  and  poverty  not  disgraceful.  She  was  induced 
by  an  anticipation  of  future  emimmce*  seldom  so  -  happily  fiil<^ 
filled,  to  send  Stephen  to  the  College  of  Geneva,  where  he 
justified  her  determination,  not  oal^  by  hia  ability  and  proficiency^ 
but  by  the  virtooua  purpose  to  which-he.  turned  hb  ewrUest-  attmn* 
roeots.  He  very  aoon  defrayed  the  cost  of 'hia  own  educationi 
and  evenoentnbutadto  the  support <if  the  faniilyvby  aisiatiug  the 
private  studies  of  his  oomrades  m  the  jca|MGity  of  Mifetiiettr,  an 
offioe  to  which  we  hnve  nothing  more  like.tha»ja  fdivate  tutor  in 
oup  ecadeoMGal  qrstem.'*  .  Hia  meeting,  with  his  echool^feUow 
Gaikam,  foity  yeara  afteD  their  separation  al  Geneva,  wheai  he 
had  reached  a  high  place  among  European  writers*  and  the-other 
filled  high  stations  in  the  ^orth  American  Republic*  might  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  beat^panegyrifi  on  the  institiitioos>  society,  and 
education  of  their  ecnintry.  In  the  year  17B1  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  pastors -of  the  city,  and  immediately  distingnished  himself 
so  highly  in  the  pulpit,  that  there  remained  no  doubt  of  his  be* 
coming  the  most  i)riiliant  and  the  most  persuasive  of  dieir  sacred 
orators.  Bui  the  troubles  of  Geneva,  in  the  year  ITBS,  turned 
the  course  of  his  life  into  another  channel.  Two  parties  of  oppo*^ 
site  principles,  one  attached  to  the  authority  of  the  magistracy,  and 
the  other  to  the  privileges  of  the.  people^  and  differing  especially 
on  the  extension  or  limitation  of  the  right  of  suffn^,  bad  long 
divided  that  republic.  The  disputea  between  these  two  parties 
gained  histre  from  Jeai^Jacques  Rousseau,  the  most  wayward 
and  perverse  of  all  men  of  genius,  who  have  appso^bdied  the  bordecs 
of  insanity^-^whioh  indeed^he  appears  move  thanionoa  So  have 
overpaased.  The  more  liberal  party  received  the:  naaae  of  J2apre!* 
teniofis,  or  PetUioHers,  frtmi  a  repreaentatian.  presented  by  taem 
ttgainat  'the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  ihe  magtsteBtea^againat 
the  writings  and  person  of  diat  renowned  and  unhappgr  mmk  -  The 
magistrates,  who  refaaed  the  pmyertif  tbe.petitioB«  together  with 

"   '*  ' — ■■  • — '  ■  .    ■.  ' 1   t'   >   . —  "7 

*  The  duij  seems  to  be  that  of  exaniinioe  the  students  on  tKe  coDtents  of  tbe  pre* 
'ceding  lecture,  md'thtRriireiMiringihew  ibrmmlintioii  b^  tlie  Profeiste.  ' 


ibeirtidhtrenfty  were  thenceibrward  csUed'  the  NmiiiVo.  -  Foe 
twenty.  jearB  a  struggle  .was  maintaiaed  beiweenlnete  parties* 
with  various  9UCGess»  without  hhMxished,  thangh  not  without  vio-» 
leoce*  At  length,  in  the  autamn  of  178£,  when  the  Pcfiltoiieiv 
bad  gained  the  ascendant,  the  courts  of  Veraailles  and  Turin, 
abetted,  or  rather  aided,  by  the  Cantou  of  Berne,  surrounded 
Geneva  with  an  armed  force^  and,  under  pretence,  of  some  anoient 
guarantees,  imposed  a  new  constitution  on  the  republic, andconi'» 
peUed  the  leaders  of  the  Representative  Party  to  fly/ froon  their 
outtiitry.  Dumotti  was  not  included  in  the  proseripilioa,  but  his 
heart  had  been^  touched  by  the  love  of  liberty  :**«       . 

:«         •'       •  '    " « — letfnMendupe 

Chsiaa  nowhere  patiently  $ — and. chains  aS  heme, 
.  Wberei  I  sm  £m  by  hirlbright,^not.sit  alL" 

Ue  beeane  u  voluntary  exile.  ^  He.  went  to- his  mother  anct 
Sisleraat  Su  Peteraburgh,  a  city  to  which'  many.  OenevesO' had 
carried  their  honourable  patrimoBy.ef  ability >  and  hnowiedge,  in* 
fluenoed  in.part^  perhaps,  by  the^ example  of  their:  towMmao; 
Xie^0n#^Hvfaa,was  the  iirsttutarr  minister,  and  genendof  the  Greai^ 
Gaar.  He  there  became;  pastor  of  the  French  churchy  an  efliee 
whioh  he  filled  for  eighteen  months.  ;  But  his  views  wese  diseoted' 
tO'Sreai  Britain,  iwhera-  roost  of  the  Geneviese  exile»  for  liberty 
had  tahen  refuge;  and  whese  some  of  thenk  were  actuallj  employed 
in  negotiating  with  the  government  far  the  estaUishment  of  • 
Swiss  coloay  in  Ireland*  It  was  then  dmt  his  couneetion  began 
with  William, 'the 'first  Marquis  of  Lanadowne,  a  man  creditably 
and  singularly  distinguished  for  his  cultivation  of  the  society  oi 
mcfi  of  letters  and  science,  foreign  as  well  as  native.  DumonI 
gnKhially  became  a  friend,  or  rather  a  member  of  the  lamily^ 
and  be  was  habitually  consulted  by  Lord  Lanadowne  on  the  edur* 
eation  of  his  younger  son,  «id  on  the  collection  of  a  library  | 
though  he  was  not  perhaps  formally  employed  in  thesuperintend'^ 
auce  of  either. 

r.  in  this  part  of  his  life  began  his  close  conneotioiii'witb  Sir 
Saarael  Rootilly,  a  maa  whose  whde  exoeilenoe  will  be  litde  uu- 
derstood  bytbo  worid,  until  they  aee  the  narrative  traced  by  him** 
self  of  those  /noble  labours  of  self  educetson,  by  which  he  taught 
hiaoaelf  every  sort  of  ability  which  is  necessary  to  serve  mankind^ 
mid;iiiU  more  of  that  selfi^diacipline,  by  which  he  at  lensth  farmed 
trcharaeter  yet.nomre  exaltedthanhis  genia8,iCeBipesed  of  a  pMH 
biibly  unparalleled  union  of  tender  affection  with  aHhending  pri»» 
fiple,  and  produoing  those  dispoeitionatowarda.the  nagnaninoua 
end  l^oic,  which  were  hidden  from  the  vulgar  by  the  solenm 
(tecorums  of  a  forma)  profession^  and.  a^  seldom  found  to.  be  ca« 
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pableW  breathing  so  long  under  the  undisturbed  surface  of  a 
well-ordered  and  prosperous  communitj.  The  habitual,  or  me- 
chanical part  of  Romilly's  life,  was  necessarily  governed  by  those 
of  his  profession  and  country.  The  higher  element,  however, 
secretly  and  constantly  blended  itself  with  every  thought  and 
feeling;  and  there  were  moments  when  his  moral  heroism  carried 
the  majesty  of  virtue  into  the  souls  of  the  perplexed  and  affrighted 
vulgar. 

Among  the  closest  friends  of  Romilly  and  Dumont  was  George 
Wilson,  a  man  little  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends  and 
that  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  one 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  known  to  others,  without 
the  use  of  that  language  of  vague  panegyric,  the  abuse  of  which 
had  more  lowered  it  in  his  oyrn  eyes  than  even  in  those  of  most 
men  of  modesty  and  taste.  It  might  be  said  by  as  unaffectedly 
conscientious  a  man  as  himself,  (if  such  another  there  be,)  that 
among  those  who  thoroughly  knew  him,  the  degree  of  esteem 
for  him  was  always  considered  as  exactly  indicative  of  the  degree 
of  sagacity  and  purity  of  the  man  who  entertained  it.  Yet  even 
he  was  not  more  upright  and  benevolent  than  his  two  friends : 
theugh  having  less  vivacity  than  the  one,  and  less  ardour  than  the 
other,  he  was  not  so  liable  to  be  allured  by  imagination  from  the 
rigid  observance  of  the  severe  maxims  of  that  moral  prudence 
which  is  the  safeguard  of  virtue.  With  a  keen  relish  for  pleasantry, 
and  perfectly  exempt  from  all  gloom  and  harshness,  he  yet  shunned 
the  amusement  of  Wilkes's  conversation,  solely  from  deference  to 
morality.  When  Mirabeau  visited  England,  about  178(j,  Wilson 
did  not  follow  the  example  of  his  friends  in  cultivating  the  society 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  ill-trained  fancies  were  better 
adapted  to  sudden  felicities  than  to  composition,  and  whose 
conversation  was  animated  by  an  irregular  benevolence,  neither 
smothered  by  the  profligacy  of  his  youth,  nor  altogether  extin- 
guished by  the  intrigues  and  corruptions  of  his  latter  years. 

In  the  summer  of  I789>  the  season  of  promise  and  hope,  espe- 
cially to  a  Genevese  exile,  Dumont  went  to  France  and  renewed 
bis  acquaintance  with  Mirabeau,  whom  he  found  occupied  in  the 
composition  of  his  journal,  (the  Courier  de  Provence,)  aided  by 
Duroveray,  Clavidre,  and  others,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Geneva  for  liberty.  Dumont  took  an  active  and  very  effectual 
part  in  it.  A  variety  of  observations  on  the  Departmental  Divi- 
sion and  Municipal  Administration  of  France,  subjects  which 
have  for  the  last  two  years  agitated  that  country,  were  tlien  pub- 
lished in  Mirabeau's  Journal,  by  Dumont.  His  friend  Wilson 
used  to  relate,  that  one  day,  when  they  were  dining  together  at  a 
ta^le  d*bote,  at  Versailles,  he  saw  Dumont  engaged  in  writing 
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the  most  celebrated  paragraph  of  Mirabeau's  .Adidress  to  the 
King  for  the  removal  of  the  troops,  which  was  believed  to  have 
been  entirely  written  by  himself.  .  It  is  certain  that  he  reported 
several  of  Mirabeau's  speeches,  which  he  embeilbhed  and 
strengthened  from  his  own  stores,  with  that  disinterested  sacrifice 
of  his  own  reputation  to  the  diffusion  ,of  what  he  considered 
truth,  which  accompanied  him  through  life.  It  is  no  less  certain 
that  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  ambiguous  projects  imputed 
to  those  whose  general  and  avowed  principles  only  he  promoted. 
Many  years  afterwards,  when  asked  by^a  friend  to  write  tlie  life 
of  iVIirabeau — he  answered,  *'  No!  I  know  it  too  well." 
':  In  1791  he  returned  to  England,  and  towards  the  end  of  that 
year  the  writer  of  this  notice  dined  for  the  first  time  in  his  com<- 
nany  and  in  that  of  Romilly,  at  the  house  of  M.  Chauvet,  at 
Kensington ;  .  from  which  time  be  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted 
friendship  of  both  till  their  last  moments. 

In  the  eventful  years  which  followed  he  continued  chiefly  to 
five  at  Lansdowne  House,  or  at  Bowood,  where  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  England  were  frequent 
and  welcome  guests.  During  the  latter  part  of  them  he  began 
to  form  an  intimate  friendship  with  Lord  Holland,  whom  he  had 
known  from  childhood,  and  whom  it  is  needle^^s  to  add,  he  loved. 
He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  society  of  familiar  friends, 
the  habitual  visitors  of  Holland  House  during  thirty  years,  and 
who  saw  a  succession  of  celebrated  guests  of  every  country,  party, 
religion,  and  of  every  liberal  profession  or  station,  which  is  likely 
to  continue  unmatched  till  another  house  boasts  such  a  master. 

His  mind  was  at  that  time  in  its  most  perfectly  mature  state; 
with  much  experience  of  very  memorable  events,  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  most  eminent  men,  with  an  abundant  store 
of  amusing  and  striking  anecdotes,  with  that  knowledge  and  taste 
for  Continental  Literature  which  was  necessarily  the  chief  want 
and  desire  of  his  companions.  He  had  entirely  subdued  the 
popular  and  declainatory  propensities' which  characterize  youthful 
genius,  yet  without  being  in  the  least  degree  withdrawn  from  the 
love  of  letters  and  the  delights  of  society,  by  those  more  scientific 
pursuits  which  occupied  a  succeeding  period.  In  1801  he  tra- 
velled over  various  parts  of  Europe  with  Lord  Henry  Petty,  now 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  brought  back  a  fresher  acquaintance 
with  the  mental  occupations  of  the  continental  nations,  from 
whom  England  seemed  for  years  to  be  separated  by  a  wider 
channel  than  that  formed  by  nature. 

But  Dumont  had  then  opened  a.  new  course  of  more  serious 
occupations.  In  1801  he  published  the  Traite  de  Legislation: 
the  first  fruits  of  his  zealous  labours  to  give  order,  clearness,  and 
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macity,  to  the.profounjd  and.^origiiial  .mqditilioiiB  of  Beatfaam, 
hitheito  praised  only  by  a  lery  few  patient  readers,  aad  but  little 
better  known,  even  by  name^  to  the  lilngliab  than  to  the  European 
publio*  The  extraordinary  metit  of  these .  writiage,  manuscript 
and  printed*  chiefly  attraded  bis  mind  towards  them^  inferior 
oiroumstances,  howeves ,  conlribnted  their  part  to  the  fervour  with 
which  he  devoted. himself  to  then..  Trained  in. the  hasty  aad 
shallow  philosophy*  which  then  .reigned,  metaphysical  principles 
were  a  novelty,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  he  was  too  agree* 
ably  employed  to  examine  tbo  solidity  .of  the  foundation  on 
which  they  rested.  Weaiied  with,  the  coounon- places  of  philaa-* 
Ihropic  declamation,  which  passed  for  philosophy,  he  ran  with 
eagerness  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  new  lerms,  dry  definitions, 
aad  simple  principles.  The  method  of  Bentham  is  undoubtedly 
a  powerful  instrumeut  for-  the  discovery  of  truth,  especiaUy  in 
the  juridical  part  of  moral  science.  It  is^  however^  9.  method 
which  may  become  more  than  mischievous  by  the  very  circnm* 
stance  of  its  apparent  perfection.   .  • 

Supposing  every  other  objection  to  that  system  to  be  answered^ 
it  will  be  still  evident  that  the  value  of  its  application  in  every 
paiticular  instance  must  be  in  proportion  to  the.  exactness  and 
oampleteness  wilh^vhich  every,  circumstance  is  enumerated  that 
can  a/Sect  the  determination  of  the  question^  But  the  enumera- 
lion  is  not  coiap/e£€>  merely  because  the  names  of  all  such  .circum- 
Hances  are  enumerated.-  It< is . not  thus  that  the  philosopher  pro^ 
ceeds  in  those  sciences  where  the  success  is  uncontested.  He 
calcubites  the  degree  oC  every  fovce  that  acts  on  a  body;  he  ascer- 
taias.the  pKoportion  of  etery  dement  which  gees  to  make  up  a 
compound;  and  an  error  in  either  of  these  respects  is,  in  truth 
and  effect^  a  waat  of  exact  and  complete  eaumeration,  which  may 
lead  to  the  OMist  false  results.  Such  mistakes  in  the  physical 
saienoes  are  easily  detected.  In  the.  moral  sciences,  it  is  ea« 
tremely  easy  to  seem  to  form  a  complete  theory  by  such  general 
and  vague  inductions,  because  the  means  of  quick  and  palpi|ble 
detection .  ave  wanting.  Wherever  analysis  is  really  exhaustive, 
it  is  the  roost  perfect  of.  instruments ;  but  where  it  only  reaches 
a.  semblance  of  exactness,  it  produces  or  perpetuates  error  ia  the 
exact  proportion  of  its  seeming  approach  to  truth.  ^'^Fherois  no 
remedy  against  this  dangerous  distemper  but  the  habit  of  never 
inrnetting  that,  in  each  case,  the  mam  question  always  must  be, 
'*  How  much  of  each  eaunierated  cause  is  likely  to  act  in  the  in- 
stance before  me?"  No  show  of  accuracy^  no  superiority,  of 
method,  can  dispense  with  this  question^  .or  enable  any  awn  to 
answer  it  otherwise  than  by  approximation.  But  with  these  high 
and  arduous  matteis  we  most. not  deal  more  largely  in  this  place. 
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Die'Meot  wi<h  which  DitiDoiit  perCoirined  has  task  is  as  gefleinliy 
acknowledged^  as  the  perfect  dismteiestedness  ivhieh  led  him  to 
employ  so  much  taSeat' »  expounding  the  opinions  and  enliveiH 
ing  the  reasonings  of  otfaei^.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  he 
alwtfys  considered  the  system  as  a  mqdel,  to  be  indeed  always 
coBsnhsd  and  appfoaebed,  but*nev^  imposed  without  a  cantfooa 
regard  to  cirotnnstences*'  It  must  also  be  observed/that  however 
entirefy  he  adopted  die  specttlations»  ddighted  in  the  method*  and 
iven  acquiesced  in  tfad  la^^age  ik  BenAam,  that  for  which  he 
teaSfy  felt  H  warm  zeal/and  consecrated  the  labour  Of  his  liih, 
was  the  practical  eslablishment  of  that  grand  reformalaon  of  *laW| 
which  owes,  indeed,  mudi  to  the  writings  of  Bentham,  and  to  ibe 
discussions  n^icb  they  daily  eontribtite  to'  spread  and  keep- up» 
but  which,  so  far  from  bein^  peculiar  to  him,  is  aealously  snp'' 
ported  by  those  who  aoost  dissent  from  Us  mord  theories,*  and 
was  common  to  him  {at  least 'in  that  moie  obvious  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  criminal  law)  with  the  philoso|Aerd  of  the  eighteenlh 
century,  who  pursued  the  same  object,  though  with  less  distinot- 
ness  of  view,  less  preoKfion  of  Itmguage,  and  less  knowledge  of 
the*  abuses  to  be  reformed.  The  mind  of  Dumont  moved  on- 
ward with  diat  of  the  reformers  of  jurisprudence  tbroo^hoat 
Europe.  He  does  not  needlessly  question  the  singularities  of 
his  venerable' masteiv  But  his  attachment 'was  to  the  main  stock 
of  reforming  principle.  Those  who  kne^  him  need  not  be'  se* 
minded,  tliat  if  its  principles  have  any  tendency  to  a  cold  tod 
iow  morality,  they  were  in  liiat  ^^speot  altogether  defeated  by 
the  nature  of  DwDoot;  a  man  of  the'  utmost  simplicity  and 
frankness,  of  n  most  unusually  afectionate  and  generous  dispan-» 
tion.  A  man  of  so  much  letters  and  wit  conld  not  have  worked 
into  his*  practical  nature  iiny  indiference  to  art  and  accomplibh- 
ment,  to  real  learning,  or  to  the  only  eloqiieece  which  deserves 
Ibe^nmiie.  No  man  ever  less  ad<^t6d  the  Epicurean  contempt 
fin'  loye  af  native  countiy  as  a  prejudice.  When  Geneva  was 
blotted  fWm  the  Hst  of  common^altbs,  his  'heart  clung  to  her 
mor^  closely.  Those  who  met  him  at  a  retnat4cable  patty,  at  the 
seat  of  nn  English  nobleman,  in  theautunroof  1813/cannotfiul  to 
remember  with  what  patriotic  as  well  as*  friendly  pride  he  exalted 
in  the  brilliant  superiority  of  a  lady  of  Genevese  extraction,  with 
an  amiable  simplicity  at  which  his  friends  ventured  to  smile.  On 
the  day  that  the  intelligenoe  of  the  restonition  of  Geneva  wns 
known,  he  dined  with  an  invalid  friend,  and  gave  a  sample  of  that 
unaffected  fervour  in  the  love  of  his  native  country,  which  can  be 
felt  only  by  the  citizen  of  a  small  republic. 

He  was  immediately  diosen  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Coun-«. 
cil  of  his  native  city,  where,  conciliaiing  opponents  by  moderating 
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partizans  and  by  gaining  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all,-  he 
became  in  time  its  chi^f  leader  and  ornament,  as  he  would  have 
been  in  more  conspicuous  and  powerful  assemblies.  He  had 
brought  to  a  close  the  code  of  law,  which,  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose,  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to 
present  to  the  Supreme  Council,  when  it  assembled  after  its  vaca- 
tion. At  the  moment  when  he  was  thus  about  to  engrave  his 
name  on  the  annals  of  his  beloved  country,  to  honour  her  by 
rendering  her,  as  he  hoped,  an  example  to  Europe,  he  was  cut 
off  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties,  and  on  the  eve  of  their  most 
conspicuous  exertion.  His  labours  will  not  be  defeated;  and 
they  will  show  his  wariness  as  well  as  his  courage.  He  will  not 
be  deemed  singular  or  extravagant,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
wore  the  badge  of  a  sect,  in  order,  as  he  believed,  to  obtain  belter 
means  for  serving  his  country  and  the  world. 

He  was  wholly  untainted  by  political  or  philosophical  bigotry, 
which  has  corrupted  so  many  of  those  who  inveigh  against  every 
form  of  that  vice.  His  friends  at  Geneva,  at  Paris,  or  in  London, 
were  very  far  from  sharing  his  peculiar  opinions. 

Surrounded  by  fifty-three  nephews  or  nieces,  in  the  first  or 
second  degree,  the  issue  or  progeny  of  three  sisters,  he  treated 
them  with  a  patriarchal  tenderness  very  foreign  from  the  scorn  of 
some  Epicureans  for  "  the  charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother." 
In  his  will  he  leaves  legacies  to  all;  touchingl^  assuring  them 
that  they  must  not  measure  his  kindness  by  his  bequests.  In 
every  instance  of  the  youngest  child,  he  seems,  with  the  most 
affectionate  solicitude,  to  have  weighed  the  needs  and  desires  of 
each,  and  to  have  considered  all  their  little  claims  as  worthy  of 
tonscientious  consideration. 

-  His  will,  which  is  dated  in  May,  1826,  opens  with  an  a€kix>w* 
ledgment  worthy  of  him. 

"  I  begin  ibis  Testamentary  Disposition  by  an  act  of  gratitude 
towards  God,  for  having  blessed  me  with  a  peaceable  and  independent 
life,  which  has  owed  its  chief  happiness  to  the  charm  of  study  and  the 
enjoyments  of  friendship." 

He  died  at  Milan,  on  a  journey  to  Venice,  in  October,  1829, 
in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 


(     3«5     ) 
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Abt.  XIV. — 1.  Arminio,  Tragedia  d*  Ippolito  Pindemonte,  coW  aggi- 

unta  di  tre*  discorsi,     8vo.     Verona.     1819. 
2.  Epistoleinversi,     8vo.     Verona.     1818. 
S.  SermonL     8vo.     Verona.     1819. 

4.  II  Colpo  di  Martello  del  Campanile  di  San  Marco  in  Venema.    8vo. 
Verona.     1820. 

5.  Elogidi  Letterati.     2  vols.     8vo.     Verona.     1826. 

6.  L'OfUssea  tradotta  in  iscioUi.     2  vol.     12mo.     Milano.     1827. 

We  feel  we  have  omitted  too  long  noticing  the  death  of  this  distio- 
guisfaed  writer^  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  worthy 
and  amiable  characters  Italy  has  in  modem  times  produced.  Ippolito 
Pindemonte  was  bom  in  17^3,  of  one  of  the  principal  families  of  Verona^ 
in  the  Venetian  States.  His  education  was  such  as  was  becoming  a  young 
patrician,  but  he  early  showed  a  firmness  of  moral  principle  that  enabled 
him  to  withstand  the  temptations  to  which  men  of  his  rank  and  station 
in  life  are  too  often  exposed,  especially  amidst  the  dissipation  of  a  gay 
Italian  city.  Young  Ippolito  courted  the  company  of  the  learned  of  his 
time,  and  particularly  that  of  his  countrymen,  Torelli  and  Pompei,  and 
he  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  study  of  the  classical  as  well  as  of  the 
modem  languages.  This  course  of  education  being  completed,  he.  tra- 
velled through  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  thence  to  Malta,  where  being  re- 
ceived into  the  order  of  St.  John,  he  went  to  craise  on  board  the  ships  of 
the  Order,  performing  the  regular  period  of  his  caravana^  the  name  given 
to  the  apprenticeship  which  the  young  knights  had  to  serve.  In  the 
midst  of  his  military  duties  he  found  leisure,  however,  to  cultivate  litera- 
ture, and  he  wrote  some  poems,  which  as  juvenile  productions  he  after- 
wards destroyed.  Having  returned  home,  and  feeling  bis  constitution 
weakened  by  a  chronic  and  at  one  time  alarming  infirmity,  he  retired 
to  his  villa  at  Avesa,  where  he  wrote  his  Prose  e  Poesie  Campestri,  which 
were  afterwards  published  together  in  1 795.  In  these  he  paints  him- 
self, and  imparts  his  feelings  to  the  reader  with  the  most  delightfidl 
naivete.  A  spirit  grave  yet  tender,  pensive  yet  satisfied,  philosophical  yet 
pious,  pervades  every  sentence  of  these  and  his  successive  compositions. 
A  rare  exception  among Jtalian  poets,  he  did  not  sing  of  love,  although  he 
was  attached  by  constant  friendship  to  several  accomplished  ladies,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  his  poems,  especially  Countess  Mosconi  and  Isabella 
Albrizzi.  in  1788  he  began  his  tour  of  Europe,  during  which  he  visited 
Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  and  England,  passing  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  1 789  in  Paris,  at  that  most  memorable  epoch.  He  also  spent 
several  months  in  England,  of  which  country  ever  after  and  throughout 
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sH  political  vicissttades  he  retained  a  friendly  and  favoarable  impression 
for  ne  had  found  in  it  minds  congenial  to  his  ovm.  He  did  not,  how- 
eter,  like  more  vulgar  travellers,  learn  to  slight  his  own  country  while 
among  foreigners,  but  fostered  to  the  last  a  sentiment  of  warm  amotion 
for  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  related  to  a  friend^  that,  on  arriving  a* 
Paris  he  feared  he  Wodld  hitve  little  obj^rttnity  of  ealtWating  Isalisn 
literature.  '*  But,"  added  he,  ''  I  found  myself  agreeably  dirappotated; 
for  meeting  with  Alfieri,  and  living  in  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  we 
read  to  each  other  our  mutual  compositions,  and  1  may  say  that  I  never 
applied  with  so  much  fervour  to  oar  national  studies,  as  in  the  midst  of 
roe  French  capital. '*  On  bis  return  he  wrote  a  small  poem  on  his  traveb, 
<*  I  Viaggi,"  and  a  moral  and  political  tale,  *'  Abaritte."* 

The  French  invasion  found  Pindemonte  in  hia  native  home.  At  that 
roost  critical  period  he  did  not  emigrate,  like  others,  to  a  safer  qpot, 
deeming  tliat  his  duty  required  him  to  share  the  dangers,  and  to  try  to 
avert  or  alleviate  the  calamities  of  hif  countrymen.  His  extreme  nx>> 
deration,  and  his  irreproachable  conduct,  bore  him  safe  throughout  the 
storm,  but  he  keenly  felt  the  desolation  of  his  unfortunate  country.  A 
stranger  to  violent  party  politics,  he  felt  the  degradation  of  Italy,  driven 
to  the  desperate  course  of  expecting  regeneration  from  the  rude  hands 
of  a  conqueror.  "  Words  had  changed  their  meaning  ;**  he  wrote  after- 
wards in  his  Epistles,  speaking  of  those  disastrous  times,  "  fidelity  to 
one*s  government  became  revolt,  the  sacred  names  of  country  and  libert;^, 
of  laws  and  rights,  a  mockery,  and,  as  in  a  cauldron  of  boiling  impun- 
ties,  the  dregs  of  the  land,  patricians  and  plebeians,  rose  to  the  summit, 
and  the  good  remained  sunk  and  obliterated.***  The  town  of  Verona 
suflered  most  cruelly  in  that  crisis.  Being  forcibly  occupied  by  French 
troops  in  1796,  although  then  at  peace  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  a 
rash  attempt  of  the  country-people  in  the  following  year  to  rise  against 
the  military  drew  upon  the  devoted  city  the  vengeance  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Bonaparte.  The  town  was  retaken  and  pillaged,  and 
several  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  death.  After  the  fall  or  Venice,  the 
fortifications  of  Verona,  the  work  of  San  Micheli,  were  ra2ed  to  the 

§  round.  Pindemonte*s  favorite  villa  on  the  hill  of  Avesa  was  also 
estroyed.  All  these  disasters  our  poet  laments  in  his  Epistok,  which 
were  published  in  1805.  In  the  successive  occupations  of  his  country 
by  Austrians  and  French,  Pindemonte  kept  aloof  from  the  political 
scene :  "  I  moved  my  steps  away  from  our  new  masters  and  their 
tninisters;  I  did  not  topire  to  any  of  the  vacated  seats  of  oiBce;  I 
struck  not  a  single  chord  of  servile  flattery  from  my  harp ;  an^  I  spent 
my  days  in  solitude  and  silence,  wishing  to  keep  uncontaminated  by  the 
common  servitude."  But  his  was  not  the  proud,  unsociable  misanthropy 
of  Alfieri ;  he  hoped  and  trusted  in  Providence  for  happier,  or  at  least 
quieter,  days»  and  was  thankful  when  such  were  granted  to  his  a£9icted 
country. 

Pindemonte  had  in  early  youth  attempted  the  walk  of  the  drama;  he 
produced  at  a  more  mature  age  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Arminius, 

*  4>ittoia  a  SdpiMM  Blaffei,  180L. 
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die  Genxiaa  patriot  and  avenger  of  bis  couotiy.  This  play  contaim 
some  brilliant  passagesy  and  is  remarkable  for  a  certain  boldoess  and 
freedom  of  style,  which  partakes  of  the  romantic  spirit,  altliough  the 
naitieB  are  preserved,  and  for  the  introdoction  of  choruses,  or  I^ric 
atrains,  to  be  sung  between  the  acts,  an  attempt  which  has  been  smoe 
repeated  by  Mansoni.  To  the  pubhcadon  of  his  Amnniok  Pindemonte 
joiaed  aome  wall-written  essays  on  tragedy  and  on  the  French  and 
ItaUaa  theatres.  He  wrote  afterwards  a  beautiful  little  poem,  /  Sqiokrif 
in  reply  to  Foscolo's  much  admired  effusion  under  the  same  title,  which 
the  latter  had  addressed  to  oiur  author.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  aU 
hia  other  compositions,  Pindemonte*s  melancholy  is  softened  by  a  ray 
of  religious  confidence  which  reconciles  the  reader  to  the  otherwise 
gloomy  subject. 

In  1818  Pindemonte  published  his  Sermoni,  a  species  of  the  milder 
satire,  after  the  Horatiaa  model,  on  the  follies  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  most  remarkable  of  diese  are,  the  one  on  '*  Political  Opinions," 
which  begins  by  a  paraphrasis  of  Goldsmith's  well-known  lines, 
**  In  ev'ry  government,  though  terror  reigns,*'  &c. 

and  the  other  *'  on  Travelling,*'  in  which  he  exposes  the  pretensions, 
the  shallowness,  and  the  affectation  of  certain  travellers,  his  countrymen. 
His  next  production,  II  Colpo  di  Martdia.  published  in  1820,  is  written 
in  a  tone  of  loftier  inspiration.  A  watch  having  been  posted  on  the 
summit  of  St.  Mark's  loft^  tower  at  Venice,  in  order  to  give  the  alarm 
whenever  fire  breaks  out  m  any  part  of  the  city,  the  men  on  duQr,  as.  a 
token  of  their  vigilance,  strike  the  great  bell  every  quarter  of  an 
hour.  From  this  circumstance  the  poet  draws  a  warmng  moral  for  the 
citizens  -on  the  swiftness  of  time,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to 
l>e,  but  is  hot,  generally  spent.  The  poet  ends  his  verse  by  a  retrosnec- 
tive  glance  at  his  career  through  life,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  in  which 
he  shows  himself  to  have  been  no  stem  intractable  ascetic,  but  one  who 
shared  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  tliis  world,  although  he  considered  it 
1).ut  as  a  land  of'^passage. 

*^  Troppomi  piacque  quest'  esiglio,  h  vero, 
Ma  per  esiglio  sempre  il  riconobbi, 
Me  riconobbi  pellegrinoi  e  in  alto 
Vidi  e  sugli  astri,  la  mia  patria  vera, 
"    "      '         Che  discordia  di  parti  e  ai  sentenze 
'  Folitiche  conflitto  unqua  non  turba." 

He  published  a  few  years  since  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey  in  blank 
verse,  which  has  been  much  applauded  in  Italy.  His  latest  work, 
brought  out  shortly  before  his  death,  consists  of  eulogies  of  Italian 
literati. 

'  In  this  manner  our  good  Pindemonte's  old  age  continued  to  be  en- 
grossed by  the  favourite  studies  of  his  earlier  years,  and  in  cotresnond* 
ing  with  most  of  his  learned  contemporaries.  The  deaths  of  Monti 
and  of  Cesari  grieved  him  much,  and  added  to  his  habitual  melancpoly. 
At  length,  on  the  18th  of  November,  last  year,  he  himself  after  a  short 
illness,  was  removed  from  this  world,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  like  a  cage  and  a  Christian.    The  whole  pppula- 
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tioo  of  Verona  attended  his  remains  to  the  grave,  with  marks  of  lu^ 
affected  grief,  and  a  monument  is  about  being  raised  to  his  memory  by 
his  grateful  and  admiring  countrymen. 

As  a  poet,  Ippolito  Pindembnte  ranks  among  his  contemporaries 
after  Alneri  and  Monti,  but  as  a  philosopher,  and  we  may  say  as  a 
man,  considerably  above  both.  Manzoni  is  the  one,  among  living 
writers,  whom  we  should  perhaps  compare  to  him,  especially  having 
regard  to  the  moral  views  and  the  mental  independence  of  both  these 
distinguished  writers. 


Art.  W.—TeeUro  Original  de  M.  E.  de  Gorostiza.     12mo.    Paris. 

\S22. 

With  real  satisfaction  we  introduce  the  Teatbo  db  Don  Mamubl 
Edoardo  de  Gorostiza  to  our  readers,  as  well  on  account  of  the  book 
itself,  as  of  the  Author.  Gorostiza  is,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
and  belief,  the  first  dramatist  to  whom  Spanish  America  has  given 
birth.  He  is  a  native  of  Vera  Cruz ;  and  Mexico  has  just  shown  her 
sense  of  the  honour  she  derives  from  his  genius  by  appointing  him 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  this  country.  We  sincerely  rejoice  to  see 
him  in  a  situation  so  different  from  that  in  which  he  formerly  visited 
England,  a  destitute  fugitive  from  the  arbitrary  government  of  Ferdi- 
nand. Don  Manuel  received  his  education  in  Spain,  as  the  better  class 
of  Creoles  usually  did,  and  in  Spain  he  wrote  the  Comedies  contained 
in  the  volume  before  us.  They  were  acted  at  Madrid,  and  the  first 
dramatic  efforts  of  that  portion  of  her  children  whom  the  mother 
country  has  so  sedulously  studied  to  keep  down,  received  the  frank 
applause  of  the  best  Madrileno  judges. 

The  book  itself  is  decidedly  clever ;  and  even  were  it  less  so,  we 
should  still  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  more  touching 
the  new  school  of  Spanish  comedy.  Some  critics  have  called  this  a 
French  school,  but  to  us  it  appears  rather  a  national  modification  of 
classical  models,  than  an  imitation  of  the  French  theatre.  It  offers 
faithful  pictures  of  national  manners,  follies,  and  faults,  cramped  into 
due  conformity  with  the  unities,  is  very  moral,  has  little  love,  (at  least 
of  the  virtuous  love  which  is  usually  the  main-spring  of  modern 
comedy) ;  and,  as  may  be  conjectured,  rather  uninteresting  and  dull. 
We  could  wish  this  new  school,  which  we  think  more  like  the  new 
Italian  than  the  French,  were  livelier  -,  but  we  hail  the  appearance  of  a 
national  school,  even  with  these  drawbacks,  in  preference  to  xpore 
amusing  imitations  of  foreign  master-pieces.  I'he  former  may  contain 
the  germs  of  future  excellence ;  the  latter  promises  nothing  beyond 
stationary  mediocrity.  Our  view  of  this  new  school  will  be  best  ex- 
plained by  a  short  sketch  of  a  comedy,  for  which  purpose  we  have 
selected Gorostizn's Indulgencia para  Todos^  or  "All  needlndidgence,** 
one  of  the  best  specimens  that  we  have  met  with.  The  versimatton; 
we  should  observe,  is  that  of  the  old  school,  viz.  octosyllabic,  asonante* 

'  Of  which  the  vowels  agree,  bat  not  the  consotmnts;  e.  g,  as  in  mad,  raf,  cap. 
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lines,  which  in  the  Spanish  drama,  hold  the  place  of  our  blank  ver«e» 
intermingled  with  rhyme. 

The  subject  of  this  comedy  is  a  family  scheme  for  the  improvement 
of  the  heroine's  prospect  of  happiness  with  a  bridegroom  selected  by 
her  father,  whom  she  has  never  seen.  The  play  opens  with  the  expect 
tation  of  this  bridegroom,  Don  Severo  de  Af  endoza,  whose  ungaUant 
delay  offends  D.  Fermin  de  Peralto,  the  punctilious  father  of  the  bride. 
Her  brother  Carlos  justifies  him  upon  that  score,  but  expresses  his 
fear  for  his  sister's  happiness  on  account  of— 

**  Tlie  single  spot  staining  so  fair  a  picture ; 
In  him  one  odIv  fault  I  find. 
D.  Fermin,  Whatis't? 
X).  Carht,  That  he  has  none. 
D.  Fermin.  A  marvelous  fault/' 

The  father,  son,  and  family  friend,  D.  Pedro  de  Arismendi,  the 
Alcalde  Mayor  of  the  town,  now  plot  to  cure  the  bridegroom  of  the 
exigeance  incident  to  paragons  of  perfection,  by  entrapping  him  into 
error,  and  this  occupies  the  first  act. 

The  second  introduces  D.  Severo,  and  his  inexorable  requisition  of 
absolute  impeccability  in  all  connected  with  him.  He  enters  dis- 
charging his  servant  Gaspar  for  his  first  fault  in  ten  years  service,  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  his  apology,  and  observes — 

'*  Indulgence  is  but  mental  impotence, 
Puerility  is  toleration ; 
Of  folly  both  are  th'  indication, 
Or  of  a  want  of  moral  sense. 
This  of  my  conduct  is  the  rule ; 
I  pity  the  unfortunate; 
But  i£  in  contact  brought  by  fate, 
With  one  whom  proved  offences  stain, 
^     Or  as  a  criminal  or  fool, 

I  view  him  with  unmixed  disdain." 

In  the  same  strain  he  rejects  Don  Fermin  s  solicitations  in  favour  of 
the  culprit; — 

'<  Pardon  my  non-compliance,  but  my  conduct 
Is  regulated  by  my  principles. 
I  never  deviate  from  the  line  of  right; 
And  Uience  must  Gaspar  be  discharged  my  service. 

D.  Ferm»  And  thus  you  answer  me  1 

D.  Severo,  I  answer  thus.'' 

Now  begins  the  plot  against  the  immaculate  correctness  of  this 
modern  stoic.  His  intended  father-in-law  makes  him  drink  beyond  his 
stint.  His  bride.  Dona  Tomasa,  under  the  assumed  character  of  Dofiia 
Flora,  the  bride  of  D.  Carlos,  seduces  him  into  not  only  falling  in  love 
with  her,  but  likewise  into  declaring  his  passion.  D.  Carlos  surprises 
the  lovers,  challenges  D.  Severo  as  a  traitor  to  himself  and  his  sister, 
and,  despite  all  anti-duelling  principles,  by  his  taunts  provokes  him  to 
accept  the  challenge.  This  occurs  at  night.  In  the  interval  between 
the  third  and  fourth  acts,  the  duel  goes  off  innoxiously,  Carlos  having 
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csNnuly  loMCd  tat  piMooi  witfaonc  owlf  md  ttw  ooniMtiiits  are  tecoii- 
ciled.  D.  CarkMy  npoo  the  plea  of  not  betraying  tlieir  duel  to  the 
huStf  by  seeking  admittanee  at  an  anseaflonable  hcmr,  draws  D.  Severo 
hito  a  gaming-house,  where  he  is  tempted  to  play,  and  p^eooed  not 
onhr  of  his  own  money,  bat  of  a  sum  intnisted  to  him  for  D.  Fermin. 

ui  the  fimrth  net  Severo  appears  somewhat  hambled«  beii^  eoo- 
strainedto  employ  the  discarded  Gaspar  to  proeore  him  funds  to  re- 
^ace  D.  Fermin's  lost  money,  the  misuse  of  which  he  thus  hopes  to 
conceal.  We  give  part  of  the  dialogue,  in  whidi  Gaspar  makes  him 
feel  his  degradation. 

D.Sev.  Gaspar! 

Gaspar,  Senor,  I  do  confess  myself 
A  most  perverse  and  dranken  porcupine. 

D.  Sev.  No  more  of  tfils.    If  timt  the  tot  discovery 
Of  error  kindle  wrath,  time  and  reflection 
Calm  us.    No  Joi^r  aqfi  I  now  inceDsed 
Ax  what  seemed  yesterday  a  heinous  iault. 

Gaspar  (asidey  If  thus  my  master  justify  me,  sure 
He  needs  mine  aid. 

D.  Set.  I've  ever  known  thee  faithful. 
Cheerful  and  serviceable. 

Oaapor  (asitk).  Prsisef  geod  Lord  I 
What  can  have  chanced  Y 

D.  Sev.  And  I  would  give  thee  proofs 
Gaspar,  of  mine  esteem,  by  sending  thee 
On  business  home. 

Gaqtar.  For  what? 

D.  See,  For  cash. 

Goipar.  Already! 

D.  Set,  Tbou*lt  find  some  tale  to  satisfy  my  father, 
As  that  I've  negligently  lost  my  purse. 

GaepsBr.  That  were  to  he.  # 

D.  &p.  To  Jie  ?  No,  we  conspire  not 
To  evil  end. 

Goipar.  Still  'tis  not  speaking  truth. 

D.  Sev.  Thou  wilt  not  then  ? 

Gaepar.  I  will,  if  that  your  Honour 
On  your  own  conscience  take  it 

V.  Sev.  Howtoraienting! 
I  take  't  upon  mysell 

Gaspar.  Ihen  I  wUl  lie.'' 

But  D.  Severo*s  cure  is  not  yet  complete ;  he  hi^pes,  by  hiding  his 
transgressions,  to  preserve  his  character,  and  still  assumes  the  In&lbUe. 
D.  Pedro  consults  him  as  a  man  of  strict  principles  and  impassioned 
▼inne,  inflexible  by  human  affections,  whether  he  mustiieeds  execute 
his  Inagisteffal  office  to  the  affliction  of  a  friend.  Severo  answers  by 
declamations  upon  public  duty,  Roman  virtue,  and  Brotus;  and  die 
AkMe  arrests  Carlos  for  the  duel,  sayine,  he  never  could  have  mus- 
tered firmness  to  do  so  without  D.  Severo  s  exhortations.  The  indig- 
nation C:jtpressed  bjjr  the  whole  iamily,  includhig  the  fseitdO'Vlofi^  at 
such  linmendly  advice,  finally  overpowers  the  l^pro's  arrogance.    He 
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coofesaes  himself  to  be  Carlos's  adversary,  and  proves  \m  emendnea^ 
by  bis  answer  io  tbe  Alcalde's  question — 

J>.  Bbi6v.  What  oan  cxcvae  yea?  ' 

D.  Seoi  That  I  am  a  man 
Liable  to  all  frailties  of  my  kiod.'' 

This  satisfies  tbe  plotters ;  die  plot  is  rev^ided,  and  tbe  ci-devant 
Cato  made  happy  in  the  lawful  possession  of  her  he  bad  erittitnaHy 
lovedi 


Art.  XVI. — Histoire  de  VlnquisUian  en  France^  depms  son  itabUsse' 
ment  au  Xllle  Steele,  d  la  suite  de  la  Crmsade  contre  les  AUngems, 
jusqu'en  1772,  ifioque  d^fiaktiime  ds  sa  suppression.  Par  £.  L.  B.  de 
Lamothe-Langon.    Pans.   18S19.   S  vols.  ftvo. 

Thb  Inquisition  now  belongs  to  history.  It  can  no  longer  exert  any 
direct  influence  over  our  business  or  bosoms ;  and  while  pondering  on 
the  wonders  of  its  acted  time,  we  have  leisure  to  group  tbe  pictures 
and  make  sage  reflections.  In  vain  a  feeble  timid  cry  is  heard  occa* 
sionally  in  the  streets  of  Paris ;  **  tbe  Inquisition,"  a  word  of  power, 
which,  but  mattered  between  the  teeth,  would  once  have  made  a  king 
tremble  on  his  throne,  can  no  longer  afiright  as ;  in  vain  some  des* 
perate  hanger-on  of  faction  may  shriek  forth  with  well-acted  alarm, 
^  the  Jesuits!  the  Jesnits!*';  the  cry  is  repeated  in  various  module* 
tions  of  pity  or  ridicule,  and  all  men  allow  that  the  holy  fathers  make 
ffood  school-masters.  A  tribunal  for  trying  the  thoughts,  and  punish** 
mg  the  wanderings  of  the  imagination,  exists  in  every  country,  and  in 
every  form  of  society.  Among  ourselves,  the  Methodists,  the  most 
powerful,  and,  excepting  perhaps  tbe  Quakers,  the  most  respectable  of 
oor  sectarians,  have  an  Inquisition.  The  leader  of  each  of  their 
*'  classes"  is  bound  to  inquire,  not  into  the  actions,  but  into  the 
thoughts  of  his  fellows,  and  to  report  on  tbe  state  of  dieir  rel^ioua 
feelings.  Woe  to  the  backslider  in  theology ! — for  if  he  is  a  baker,  can 
he  expect  that  the  faithful  will  buy  his  bread  ?  if  he  is  a  grocer,  can  he 
flatter  himself  that  they  will  solace  themselves  with  his  teat  But 
even  when  without  rules  or  method,  we  are  all  Inquisitors  in  our  turn, 
from  the  tea-table  gossip  to  the  reviewer  of  books.  And  let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  this  universal  system  is  without  its  agents  and  fami- 
liars, its  tortures  and  anathemas.  We  do  not,  it  is  true,  put  our 
neighbours  into  dungeons  because  they  think  differently  from,  us,  nor 
do  we  crack  their  joints,  or  purify  their  opinions  with  tne  actual  cau- 
tery ;  but  expulsions  from  societies,  disunited  &milies»  ruined  busi* 
nesses,  broken  friendships,  and  disastrous  loves  attest  our  inquisitprisl 
power  and  its  effects, 

When  Catholicism  became  identified  with  political  as  well  as  reU^. 
gious  tyranny,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  this  instinctive  sort  of  inqtiisi* 
tion  should  have  been  modified  to  resemble  a  political  inachine ;  andL 
if  the  moral  influence  exercised  over  the  very  fortunes  p£  Others  bv 
men  surrounded  with  all  the  ties  and  afHictions  (^humanity  be' so  fatal. 
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It  is  not  wonderful  that  an  inquisitorial  body,  composed  of  individuals 
cut  off  by  their  religious  professions  from  the  common  sympathies 
which  are  supposed  to  bind  mankind  together,  should  have  framed 
and  executed  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  Office  ih  a  spirit  not  altogether 
human. 

In  France,  the  jealousy  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  comparative  inde- 
pendence of  various  municipalitfes,  operated  as  a  check  upon  the 
growing  power  of  the  Inquisition,  even  after  it  enjoyed  a  kind  of  le^ 
existence  as  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal ;  but  even  in  that  country,  its 
enormities,  as  they  are  chronicled  in  the  volumes  before  us,  are  such 
as  almost  to  exceed  belief.  The  form  of  the  proceedings  is  exceed- 
ingly curious,  but  this  has  been  so  often  detailed,  that  it  is  necessary 
here  only  slightly  to  allude  to  it.  Established  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  a  warfare  against  heretics,  the  Inquisition,  by  its  holy  triumphs, 
soon  began  to  find  a  want  of  enemies.  That  heretics  did  exist,  how- 
ever, was  plain,  because  the  Inquisition  existed ;  and  it  became  there- 
fore necessary  to  employ  a  numerous  host  of  spies  to  penetrate  into 
the  fastnesses  and  lurking  places  cf  infidelity.  The  scope  wliich  this 
system  afforded  for  private  revenge  was  truly  dreadful.  The  blow 
was  unseen,  and  the  assassin  secure  ;  no  man  wa^  safe — not  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  family ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  be  certain  that  bis 
father  or  brother  was  not  an  agent  of  the  Inquisition.  When  the  ac- 
cused was  cited  before  the  tribunal,  resistance  or  flight  was  held  to  be 
a  proof  of  the  crime.  The  chief  punishments  were,  banishment  on  a 
pilgrimage,  excommunication,  exposure  on  a  scaffold,  imprisonment, 
and  death  by  fire.  The  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  elsewhere,  car- 
ried with  them  a  badge  which  proclaimed  their  crime,  and  their  sub- 
jection to  the  Holy  Ofiice ;  the  excommunicated  were  driven  altogether 
out  of  the  pale  of  society,  and  hedged  round  with  impassable  interdic- 
tions ;  the  exposed  were  placed  on  a  scaffold  or  a  ladder,  with  the  tes- 
timonials of  their  guilt,  if  there  happened  to  be  any,  hung  round  their 
neck,  and  thus  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  the  people ;  the  imprisoned 
were  shut  up  for  life  in  a  dungeon  without  door  or  window,  receiving 
bread  and  water  in  a  box  revolving  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  in  some 
cases  were  loaded  with  perpetual  chains ;  the  condemned  to  death 
were  carried  in  priestly  procession  to  a  public  place,  and  burnedt  not  by 
the  Inquisition,  but  by  the  common  executioners  of  the  town,  that  die 
holy  fathers  might  be  justified  in  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  shedding 
blood*  When  the  rare  occurrence  took  place  that  the  suspicion  of 
heresy  was  found  to  be  unjust,  the  accused  were  restored  to  liberty; 
which,  however,  they  were  bound  to  enjoy  (according  to  Pope  Innocent 
IV.)  in  denouncing  and  persecuting  heretics.  The  commencement  of 
this  frightful  institution  is  placed  by  our  author  at  the  end  of  the  il^th 
or  the  beginning  of  the  1 3th  century.  At  this  period  the  power  of 
the  pope  was  looked  upon  with  disgust  and  suspicion ;  and  the  vices 
of  the  clergy  were  so  notorious,  that  it  had  become  a  proverbial  saying 
among  the  people,  when  alluding  to  any  infamous  action,  ^*  I  would  ra- 
ther be  a  priest  than  do  so  and  so.".  .  In  Languedoc,  the  celebrated  he- 
resy of  the-Albigenses  had  made  rapid  strides,  and  afaready  possessed  a 
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religious  hierarchy  of  its  own;  every  thing,  in  fact,  annoupced  a  crisis 
important  to  the  descendants  of  St.  Peter.  The  proceedings  of  the  In-; 
quisition,  however,  during  that  period  of  its  infancy, .  are .  mingled  iixr 
extricably  with  the  transactions  of  the  twenty  years'  butcheries  which 
desolated  Languedoc ;  and  hence  the  first  volume  of  the  work  before 
us,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  second,  are  filled  with  the  historical  de- 
tails of  a  religious  crusade,  without  parallel,  we  believe,  in  the  annals 
of  atrocity.  At  length,  in  the  year  1228,  complete  triumph  crowned 
the  exertions  of  the  '*  army  of  the  Lord,*'  as  it  was  called ;  and  Imbert 
de  Beaugen,  encamped  before  Toulouse,  struck  the  last  blow  of  the 
war  in  a  manner  well  worthy  of  himself  and  h^s  cause*  His  troopsi 
rising  every  morning,  for  three  months,  at  an  early  hour,  afler  break- 
fast and  hearing  mass,  divided  into  numerous  bodies.  These  spread 
themselves  abroad  upon  the  face  of  tlie  country,  preceded  by  ecr 
desiastics  of  high  rank  singing  psalms,  and  to  the  tune  of  this  holy 
music  plucked  up  the  vines,  broke  down  the  trees,  demolished  the 
houses,  farms,  and  bridges,  and  destroyed  whatever  was  requisite  for 
the  comfort  or  necessities  of  men,  except  the  churches  and  chapels. 
This  satisfactorily  effected,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Romish  church ; 
and  the  Inquisition,  no  longer  able  to  have 


>  a  kingdom  for  a  stage. 


Princes  the  actors, — 
was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  individual  victims,  and  the  field  of 
private  life  for  its  exploits.  At  this  period,  in  fact,  the  history  of  the 
Inquisition  in  France  properly  begins ;  M.  De  Lamothe-Langon's  nine 
first  books  should  therefore  be  regarded  only  as  introductory. 

Overt  acts  indicative  of  infidelity,  and  avowals  made  vivd  voce  in 
confidential  conversation,  were  of  course  complete  proofs  of  delin- 
quency ;  but  the  negative  evidence  of  an  individual's  absenting  him- 
self from  confession  and  communion  was  held  to  be  equally  strong. 
At  the  council  of  1229,  some  suspected  parties  were  condemned  by  the 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  because  of  the  insignificance  of  the  facts  which 
they  revealed;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  determination  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  conce^  from  the  accused  the  names  of  their  accusers — a  pieoe 
of  information  which  some  obstinate  individuals,  Determined  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  burned  quietly,  solicited — was  openly  avowed. 
At  this  period  the  bishops  were  the  sole  judges  of  heresy;  but  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  in  1233,  finding  that  under  their  surveillance  the  evil 
extended  rather  than  diminished,  removed  this  enormous  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  '*  freres  precheurs ;"  and  thus  the  Dominicans  became 
the  first  directors  of  the  Inquisition  in  its  organized  state.  A  much 
highel*  antiquity,  however,  was  claimed  for  the  institution.  The  Inqui- 
sition, say  its  admirers,  was  first  founded  in  heaven,  when  God  himself 
was  Chief  Inquisitor,  as  the  rebel  angels  can  witness.  He  continued  to 
exercise  the  holy  function  in  behalf  of  Adam,  and  Cain,  and  the  men 
who  were  drowned  in  the  deluge,  or  confounded  at  the  building  of 
Babel.  Moses  acted  in  his  name,  when  he  punbhed  the  Hebrews  in 
the  deaert  by  violent  deaths  by  fire  firom  heaven  and  living  inhumation 
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m  the  earth.  St.  Peter  next  succeeded  to  the  inquisitorial  power,  and 
after  him  the  popes,  his  successors,  who  eventually  transferred  it  to  the 
BMnks  of  St.  bonHBie.  Hiie  o6de  of  laws  hy  whieh  this  institution  was 
governed^  when  it  at  length  reached  the  hands  of  these  hfAy  fathers,  is 
ttnimie  in-  its  kbd;  It  reeonmiends  falsehood,  treachery,  sad  rapadty 
mt  the'  part  of  the  inatiisitops^  •and  fbrbida  nothing  whatever  except 
afaatity  and  mercy.  The  Kdi  artidle  is  worth  transcribing.  '^  It  is 
boMet  that  a  hundred  Cadiolics  irreproachable  in  their  faith  should  pe- 
rish, than  thait  one  heretic  should  escape;  because  the  giving  death  to 
a  hundred  innocent  Catholics  is  no  more  than  opening  to  them  the 
gales  of  heavan,  whereas  the  setting  at  liberty  a  heretio  may  be  die 
means  of  bringing  vnny  souls  to  destruction."  This  maxiai,  however, 
mm  pronttlgated  long  before  by  one  of  their  fanatical  warriors,  who 
died  out,  "  Kill  them  all--God  will  knbw  his  own  !^' 

it  waa  natv* however,  without  aonle  struggles  that  the  public  sub- 
aaitted  to  be  ridden  by  so  powerful  an  incubus.  The  throats  of  sun- 
dry inquisitors  were  cut,  and  at  Toulouse  the  lower  classes  rose- almost 
en  mmsie  against  the  tribunal.  In  liS42,  eight  inquisitors  arriving  at 
the  town  of  Avignonct  in  Lower  Lai^uedoc,  took  possession  of  the 
palace  of  die  Count- of  Toulouse,  and  sending  to  the  authorities  for  a 
list  of  the  local  heretics^  despatched  their  party  to  cut  fagots  for  ^e 
usual  omUo  dafe.  The  baiUi  of  the  place,  however,  assisted  by  the  gar- 
rison, stole  under  cover  of  the  night  and  with  all  imaginable  precaution, 
to  the  attack  of  the  holy  men;  and  having  succeeded  in' performing 
the  dangerous  feat  of  entering  a  house  which  there  was  nobody  to  guard, 
massacred  them  on  the  spot^  The  inquisitors  met  their  &te  wiui  joy, 
singing  Te  J)(um  for  the  victory  of  martyrdom  they  were  about 
fu;hieviQg. 

.  By  the  bkiod  shed  on  such  OGcasions,  however,  the  edifice  seemed 
QBJy  to  be- the  more  firmly  cemented;  and  for  a  space  of  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  b  filled  with  persecutions, 
triumphs,  and  aiUo^da^es,  detailed  by  our  author  with  commendable 
dreumstantiality.  At  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  the  Holy 
Office  in  France  commenced  its  decline.  The  lay  powers,  with  the 
citizens  and  populace,  had  been  goaded  into  desperation ;  tlie  bislfpps 
writhed  agamst  a  d^potism  which  interfered  even  with  their  sacred 
rights ;  and  the  legislature  detecting  in  every  act  of  saoracY'  a  civil  as 
well  sa  seligious  o&nce»  deprived  the  Inquisition  at  one  t&l  swoop  of 
half  its  victims  and  half  its  authority. 

From  this  period  M.  Lamothe-Langon  traces  the  decline  of  the  in- 
atitntion  with  g^reat  precision,  till  at  length,  in  .1773,  without  stniggle 
or  convulsion,  it  expired  apparently  of  weaW^^  <^)q4  decay. 

The  present  work,  we  believe,  is  tlie  first  detailed  history  of  the  In- 
quisition in  France,  which  was  the  parem  of!  ^hoae  ^  Sp^  FortMtfsly 
and  of  the  New  World.  The  author  has  displayed  great  indusitry 
and  research  in  the  execution*  of  his  task;  but  to  an  6ngli«^  reader  at 
least  the  eagerness  with  which  he  denounces  and  co^nb^ts  its  fitrpcious 
dogmas  appears  to  be  somewl^  u^ecessa^y, 
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AftT.  XVII. — Operette  varie  d'Ugo  Foacolo.    8vo.    Lugano.    1829* 

Thjs  Antologia  of  Fiorencei  in  an  article  of  a  late  number  on  the  above 
puhlioation»  which  contains  several  orations  of  the  late  Foaoolo»  among 
others  that-on-^  oocasion  of  the  Congffe«i<ifI^na,  and  his  tragedies, 
besides  Woaraphical  details  of  that  elofuent  and  anginal  writer,  adds^ 
by  way  of  fllnsdration,  a  letter  hitherto  oiipuUished»  wntleft  by  Fosc<do 
himself,  about  a  Vwelvemooth  before  his  death,  to  hwlUend  die  Matw 
q«as  6ino  Capponi  of  Florence.  The  lUerary  portions  of  this*  letter  are 
very  interesting,  but  the  statements,  as  to  maUets  of/act^  are  so  strangely 
coloured,  by  the  writer's  own  views,  that  we  -have  thought  it  only  a 
matter  of  justice  to  one  of  the  parties  who  might  be  infuriously  affected 
by  their  pubUcatioBs  to  attach  a  &w  notea  by  way  of  eorr0olioD»  the 
accuracy  of  which  «niay  be  relied  on.  We  trnsi  that  the  resptetafale 
editor  of  the  Jlntol&gia  will  give  pnfaitcity  to  these  oonrettiona  in  his 
Journal,  and  thereby  eodnteraet  tne  erroneous  inrpressions  whidk  he 
may  have  been 'the  invdutitary  in^troment  of  diffhsmg. 

'* « . .  I  was  in  hop^s  that,  in  giving  you  tidings  of  myself>  I  should  be  able 
to  forward  at*  the  same  time  my  IHostrations  of  Dante's  Conimedia ;  and  if  the 
bookseller  had  not  disappointed  me,  the  whole  poem  would  have  been  new 
pnntedy  published^  sad  lorwarded  to  Italy.  My  first  intention  was  to  print  a 
(juarto  eaition  of  only  five  hundi^ed  copies,  .as  I  did  not  reckon  upon  maiqr  pur- 
chaseis,,  but  only  among  the  lovers  pf  fine  and  correct  editioos»  the  librarians  of 
the  public  European  libraries^  and  among  those  readers  of  Dante  who  would  lijbe 
to  see  him  illustrated  in  a  fashion  quite  new  and  never  bef<^e  attempted*  such 
as  I  consider  it  to  be,  the  only  one  calcuUted  to  develops  the  poetry,  the  times, 
and  die  whole  mind  of  Dante.  Several  sheets  of  the  edition  were  already 
printed,  when  through  the  failure  of  a  banker  who  held  three  hundred  pounds 
of  my  money,  and  through  my  not  being  paid  by  certain  editors  of  periodicals, 
among  others  that  of  the  European  &view,  1  was  assailed  by  distress  and 
anxiety,  and  calamities  insupportable  and  irremediable  to  me,  eonsidering  my 
age  ofnearly  fortv-eight  years ;  at  which  I  find  myself  destitute  of  home  and  of 
books,  having  sold  everything  at  a  vile  prioe  to  pay  my  credi^rs,  and  not  to 
live  at  their  expense,  and  dishonour  myself  by  taking  that  wretched  immuni^ 
here  called  the  Intoltent  Act.  Therefore,  having  paid  all  that  I  was  worUy  and 
being  left  without  anything  but  my  liberty,  my  edition  of  Dante  was  inter- 
rupted of  necessity.  Nor  could  I  have  proceeded  with  it  unless  I  had  gone  in 
quest  of  subsciibers,  which  I  hold  to  be  synonimous  with  begging  ;  and  if  I  had 
tttken  upon  myself  the  expenses  of  the  printing,  which  isire  enormous  in  this 
coontvy*  I  should  have  run  the  risk  of  bcN»>ming  again  involved,  without  know- 
ing how  to  extricate  myself.  I  therefore  closed  with  the  proposal  of  a  bookseller 
that  I  should  write  for  him  lUustMtioQS  of  the.  Divina  Commedia,  and  of  four 
other  of  the.ffi»at  Italian  posts,  which  were  to  be  contained  in  twenty-one  small 
vokunesy  and  it  was  aigreed  that  I  shoukl  give  him  the  text  and  the  notes  in  the 
osurse  of  tWo  yean,  for  which  1  was  to  receive  tweWe  hundred  pounds.*  Such 
•a  work  was  not  very  arduous  for  me,  bating  the  tedfoustiess  of  revising  the  tex^ 
and  ^  tbmlating  and  condensing  what  I  had  already  written  in  the  Edinburgh 
a  ■  ■■■■J     11 ■  ip - 1    <     ..  I. - . ... . ■    .. ■  .fc. ■ ti'^i    ^ 

*  The  bookietldr  wu  Mr.  Fiekerihg  of  Chancery  Lsne.  The  agreement  was  made 
in  181J4;  the  aathort  selected  for  illostrafion  were  Daote*  Fetrarca,  Boisrdo,  Ariosto, 
and  Ttslo ;  a  apecifie  rini  was  fixed  for  each,  atnoimtSng  to  £1134  in  oU ;  that  for  the 
Dante  was  £4t0.  On  the  pobHtatfon  ofthe  Dante,  the  pobrrsher  was  to  be  at  Rberty 
to  reiinqoiab  or  coodnue  the  other  aolhon  of  the  asriea. 
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and  Quarterly  Reviews  and  other  periodicals^  concerning  our  poets.  As  it 
iprieved  me,  however,  to  lose  so  mucSi  study  and  research  coooemtng  Dante,  I 
contrived  to  retain  as  much  as  I  could  of  my  first  work  in  this  smaller  edition ; 
although  I  was  necessarily  obliged  to  cramp  and  curtail  much  of  what  I  had 
done,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  work  and  the  economical  plans  of  the  bookseller. 
Such  was  the  result  of  my  labours.*  But  towards  the  end  of  that  year  (1825) 
certain  booksellers,  who  were  in  partnership  with  mine  in*  this  undertaking  of 
the  Italian  poets,  &iled,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  authotsi,  who  lived 
merrily  bv  toeir  pens,  have  from  that  time  been  reduced  to  •poverty  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failures  of  those  booksellers  1  Walter  Scott  has  lost  thirty*  thou- 
sand pounds  by  them,  but  Government  supplied  him  with  3ome  lucrative 
employment.  However,  I  am  neither  Walter  Scott,  twr  a  Toryt  and  I  am, 
moreover,  an  alien — therefore  I  have  been  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  loss  of 
my  twelve  hundred  pounds,  besides  three  hundred  more  spent  in  amanuenses, 
books,  and  proof-correctors,  without  the  satisfaction  of  having  even  a  single 
copy  of  the  volume  ahready  published ;  because  between  'the  bookseller  and  the 
assignees  of  his  co-partners  in  the  speculation  of  my- edition,  aome  half-pfifiled 
volumes  and  my  MSS.  have  been  sequestered  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors,  of  whom  I  am  also  one :  but  in  the  interim,  while  wailing  to  recover 
a  tenth  of  what  I  have  lost,  I  find  myself  in  great  distress,  and  both  my  edition 
and  my  career  stopped  together, 

**  Some  copies  or  the  first  volume  of  Dante,  published  under  the  title  '  Dw- 
corso  tul  ie$to  emle  ofinicni  diverse  prevaUrUi  intomo  aUa  ttoria  e  alia  emendo' 
zione  critica  delta  Commedia,  found  their  way,  I  believe,  to  Florence,  and  I  am 
certain  that  Chevalier  Puccini  had  one,  and  you  must  see  to  get  it  and  read  it. 
I  would  send  you  a  copy,  but  I  should  be  obliged  to  buy  it,  and  it  is  dear^\  and 
i  have  only  by  me  a  copy  made  up  of  the  proofs  sent  me  for  correction.  Aldiough 
my  original  plan  has  been,  as  I  said,  sadly  cramped  and  curtailed  in  tliis  puny 
volume,  it  will  yet  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  Illustrations  I  have  prepared, 
i^od  which,  I  believe,  would  prove  usefiil  and  valuable  to  Italy ;  the  more  so  as 
no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  and  no  printer 
or  plagiarist  will,  I  thmk,  venture  to  counterfeit  it  in  other  editimis. 

^*  I  have  now  resumed  earnestly  my  original  plan  of  illustrating  the  poem 
after  my  own  fashion,  and  publishing  an  edition  in  five  volumes  quarto.  But 
here  an  edition  of  a  foreign  work  never  defrays  the  expenses,  the  sale  of  seven 
hiindred  copies  being  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  printer,  and  to  make  up  for 
the  allowance  to  the  trade,  besides  the  most  onerous  charge  of  inserting  numer- 
ous advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  without  which  no  book  in  England  can 
ever  sell.  Add  to  this  the  distress,  whether  temporary  or  lasting  I  know  not, 
so  severely  and  universally  felt  in  this  country ;  in  consequence  of  which  litie- 
rature,  and  especially  foreign  literature,  being  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  luxury, 

'  *  From  this  sentence  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  is  as  much  a  romanee  as  the 
UUime  Lettere  di  Jacapo  Orti$^  Mr.  Pickering  had  no  partners  whatever  with  hins  In 
the  speculation ;  no  half-printed  volumes  or  MSS.  were  sequestered  or  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  becawe  they  toere  not  in  exUtenee  to  tequetter ;  Foscolo  received  every 
shilling  of  the  money  stipulated  for  the  Dante ;  at  the  time  this  letter  was  writtea,  be 
was  still  labooring  on  the  Commedia,  but  did  not  complete  it  until  six  months  afterwait)s« 
namely,  March,  1837.  Sir  Walter  Scott— as  every  one .  knows,  and  as  Foacok»  might 
have  known — ^received  no  lucrative  place  from  government  to  make  up  for  bis  looses ; 
the  official  sitoadon  which  he  still  holds,  he  had  held  for  twenty  yean  before  this  time. 
.  t  The  first  volome  of  the  Dante,  being  entirely  introductory,  was  published  sepa- 
rately in  1835 }  the  printing  of  the  others  was  not  proceeded  with,  owing  to  the  Editor's 
delays,  and  the  publisher's  determinadon  to  have  the  whole  MS.  in  hand  prevv)ualy. 
Moreover,  Foscolo  received,  by  agreement,  one  hundred  copie$  of  the  first  volume  for  the 
express  purpose  of  presenting  to  his  friends.  _  ^ 
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must  be  neglected  even  by  those  who  cberia&ed  it,  but  who  now  can  baidly 
provide  the  bare  necessaries  of  lifis.  Besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  although 
manj  affect  to  talk  about  Dante,  few  understand  him :  the  Commedia  is  a  bode 
for  Italians,  and  for  the  Italians,  living  or  to  come,  I  have  destined  my  labours 
and  my  illustrations.*  If  I  could  therefore  be  certain  of  disposing  of  two  bun* 
dred  and  fifty  copies  of  my  edition  in  Italy,  I  should  not  he  obliged  to  throw 
away  money  bemrehand  in  advertising  in  the  newspapers,  nor  submit  to  the 
trade  allowance  required  by  the  English  booksellers.  The  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  would  make  one  half  of  the  edition,  and  at  one  guinea  a  volume 
would  produce  about  £l500,  which  are  required  for  printing  the  work.  I 
should  then  have  for  my  pains  the  other  half  of  the  edition,  which  I  would  en- 
deavour to  sell  partly  here  by  way  of  exchange  for  books  which  I  stand  in  need 
o^  (having  sold  most  of  mine  to  provide  the  means  of  subsistence,)  and  partly 
on  the  continent  to  the  public  libraries,  &c. 

**  I  feel  extremely  anxious,  my  dear  Gino,  not  to  lose  the  fruits  of  so  many 
3rean*  devotion  to  the  study  of  Dante,  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  Italy.  I  began 
to  act  the  parts  of  a  critic,  an  antiquarian,  and  a  ^ant,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  in  order  that,  they  might  know  here  at  last  docuii  qua  maximuM  Aiias, 
in  times  when  the  human  race  in  Europe  was  not  able  to  understand  him.  I 
went  on  afterwards  writing  articles  and  pamphlets  upon  our  poets,  inteodiuff 
to  sharpen  my  tools  by  it,  until  at  last  I  became  tired  and  sick  of  the  task,  and 
yet  continuing  the  trade  in  order  to  cater  muerii  viaiiea  cants,  the  only  useful 
resirit  of  my  lucubrations  was  having  learnt  how  to  illustrate  Dante's  poem. 
To  this  last  I  have  applied  so  intensely  and  so  long,  that  now  I  feel  I  only 
want  time  and  means  for  going  to  press ;  and  I  wish  to  do  this  the  more,  as,  in 
finding  my  way  through  the  poem  and  the  obscure  age  of  Dante,  I  diink  I  ha%*e 
had  a  glimpse  by  which  to  explore  also  the  unknown  times  of  Homer  and  the 
state  of  Greek  civilization  at  that  period.  I  intend,  therefore,  next  to  print  my 
version  of  the  Iliad,  illustrating  it  after  the  manner  of  the  Divma  Commedia^ 
and  I  should  insert  in  the  last  volume  a  Greek  text,  in  which  I  would  avail  my- 
self of  the  new  remarks  of  Wolf,  Heyne,  and  Payne  Knight;  and  my  text  should 
be  for  die  use  of  the  modem  Greeks,  in  order  to  persuade  them  at  length  to 
read  in  Homer  not  spirits  and  accents,  but  musical  ieet  and  hexameters. 

**  In  front  of  the  quarto  edition  of  Dante,  begun  and  interrupted  as  I  have 
said  before,  a  long  political  letter  was  to  have  appeared,  addressed  to  the  literati 
of  Italy ;  a  letter  severe  perhaps,  but  true,  and  useful  one  day  or  another.  Hfty 
pagea  of  it  were  already  printed ;  but  as  the  letter  could  not  afterwards  be 
mclvded  in  the  smaller  edition,  it  remains  now  half  printed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
MSS.,  in  tlie  hands  of  the  assignees,  and  they  may  do  what  they  like  with  it : 
boty  should  I  ever  publish  my  ovm  edition  of  Dante,  I  shall  insert  the  letter,  or 
if  I  most  give  up  my  plan  for  erer,  I  at  least  will  print  the  same  on  some  other 
oceasion,  by  making  only  a  few  alterations  at  tlie  beginning.  To  the  Iliad, 
also,  I  could  have  wished  to  prefix  a  political  discourse,  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  on  the  affairs  of  their  sacred  and  unfortunate 
country ;  I  should  have  wished,  likewise,  to  publish  simultaneously  the  first 
vohnnes  both  of  the  Commedia  and  of  the  Iliad,  of  which  last  I  have  now  com- 
pleted the  version  of  nine  books,  which,  after  much  revision  and  research,  I 
do  not  think  unworthy  of  the  public.  The  third  book,  printed  in  the  Florence 
AntoUfgiOf  I  have  polished,  so  that  if  you  see  it  now,  it  will  appear  like  a  flex- 
ible and  living  image.    I,  at  this  moment,  have  a  copyist  wno  is  extr9u:ting 

*  Sume  uf  the  coniidcrations  so  forcibly  stated  in  this  paragmpli  may  have  induced 
Mr.  Pickering  to  pause  in  bringing  out  the  other  volumes  of  Dunte,  the  MS.  of  wlrich  still 
mnains  in  hb  hands.  Two  editions  of  the  fint  volume  have  been  alrt*ady  printed  in 
Italy — ^no  great  encoamgerocnt,  it  must  be  allowed,  for  the  English  ptiblialter  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  remainder. 

VOL.  V.  NO.  IX.  Z 
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_ .  ^  from  the  other  hookf,  which  I  wiU  av4  wiih  tliU  epistle  kft  your 
perueal*  and  you  wiU  teiU  iil^  whether  my  long  prance  in  these  matters  has 
IKMkbledme  to  deal  more  successfully  in  my  old  and  peculiar  method  of  transUt- 
il»g»  a  method  from  which,  in  spite  of  its  thousana-and-one  di£Eu:uUies,  I  am 
.^etenBined  never  to  depart. 

.  **  HoweveTi  in  order  to  complete  my  version  and  illustrations  of  the  Iliad«  I 
should  raquice  fi>«r  veajts  oi  tranquillity,  with  the  certainty  of  selling  tny  edition 
out  of  England;  for  here,  books  in  foreign  languages  may  obtain  praise,  h^t  never 
will  sucqeed,  and  John  BuU  is  in  the  right  c^  it,  although  the  travelled  English 
talk  of  foreign  poetry  and  literature  witliout  comprehending  them.  Nor  is  this 
jftid  in  disparagement  of  their  understanding,  for  I  also  would  not  pretend  to 
iusert  that  I  understand  thoroughly  their  poets,  and  yet,  one  way  pr  another,  I 

abo  wcite  and  see  myself  at  times  m  English  print But  as  on  account  of  my 

publk  and  private  ciaracter,  to  use  an  English  phrase,  I  wish  to  let  the  world 
know  my  opinions  and  foelisgs  concerning  Greece,  the  political  discourse 
.which  ought  to  have  preceded  the  translation  of  Ilome^  will  soon  appear  by 
itself  in  English ;  and,  should  the  sale  answer  my  expectations,  perhaps  I  may 
then  publish  it  in  Italm*  witl\  the  ^rst  nine  books  of  the  Iliad,  which  then  can 
hB  made  to  say,  at  least,  noit  amnu  moriar, 

**  fie  sure,  above  all,  to  answer  me  concerning  Dante,  after  you  have  read 
the  first  volume  of  Pickering's  edition.  This  Pickering,  although  against  my  de- 
termined will,  found  means  to  hold  roe  up  also  as  illustrator  of  an  edition  of 
the  Decameron,  by  him  conceived  and  got  up,  for  although  I  love  and  honour 
Boccaccio,  I  never  ceuld  bring  m^itlf  to  venerate  the  Decameron,  In  order 
to  make  it  up  with  the  bookseller,  and  with  oertmiujiewspapers,  which  had  ad- 
vertised my  llhistnLtions,  I  made  bin  a  present*  of  as  Historical  Discourse, 
^begMB  long  ago,  about  the  Italian  language,  filling  up  a  few  vacancies  with 
r^iome  additions  concerning  the  Decam^on  and  its  admirers.  I  let  him  print 
.this  pepej. .  Should  Pic3^ering  s  Boccaccio,  a  truly  elegant  edition,  reach  Flo- 
.rence>  read  the  hundred  pages  at  the  head  of  tlie  first  volume,  and  let  me  know 
what  you  think,  and  what  is  said  of  them— I  don't  mean  by  all  the  very  learntd, 
but  by  the  few  sensible  ones  among  the  Florentines,  and  my  most  esteemed 
Nicotini  among  others.  I  know  that  I  shall  incur  the  enmity  of  both  Cruscaos 
and  Anti-Cruscans,  yet  I  think  that  the  facts  I  have  marked  coacerniug  these 
grammatical  questions,  the  manner  in  which  I  have  stated,  and  the  inferences  I 
have  drawn  from  them,  will  serve  some  day,  if  not  to  cure  the  evils  of  the 
.laneuage»  or  to  s^op  the  contentions  about  it,  to  point  out  at  least  the  origin 
botn  dr  the  pne  aud  the  other.  And  the  orisin  is  this:  that  the  Italian  fias 
never  been  a  spoken  language  ;t  that  it  is  a  written  language  and  nothing  else, 
and  therefore  literary  and  not  popular;  and  if  ever  a  day  shall  come  when  the 
.political  and  social  couditaou  of  Italy  will  cause  il«  lajqfuage  to  he  spoj^an  as 
well-  as  wfitten,  as  a  literaiy  and  popular  idi^m  at,  onoe,  th^  bpth  the4ifputes 
.  «nd  the  dispvtaou  will  soon  be  lost  and  forgotten,  and  literary  men  shaU  no 
Jooger  be  like  mandarins,  and  ^he  dwUcti  shall  not  predominate  in  the  capital 
,of  eacl^  provincoy  and  the  nation  shall  not  be  like  a  multitude  of  Chinese,  but 

*  The  priming  of  the  Boccaccio  was  cnmoienccd  before  the  parties  knew  eeelt  AlLer. 
Their  acqosiutaiiee  began  by  Miv  Pickeriug  pio^ng  to  ilr«  F^MOuiu.torwntaashort 
prefiu;e  tor  a  certain  sum.  Foscoki  undertook  to  de  tliis,  bat  iu^dcit  t»ke  .tbe  Ifwgtit 
intended,  and  receivrd  double  the  «uin  agreH  fur. 

+  This,  like  several  other  assertions  of  Fo»colo,  is  too  sweepuig  to  be  correct.  The 
written  Italian  has  been  formed  chiefly  oot  of  the  spoken  Tuscan,  and^  bio^t  tirriters  of 
the  Utter  country  have  written  in  the  popular  (angn^ge  of  their  oean^\  9t^t,  sad  the 
poblic  of  Toscany  understands  them.  The  eata  is  diflewut  in  ihe  >  dieket  ttam$  a^hicb 
.foroi,  ui  tmthk  Ihe^rtvt  nnyodigr  of  ItaJ^t  end  suth  sqg^nl  %u  ih^Sfk  J^icola.is  ri^t 
See  our  drticJe  iu  tht.  prevent  Number  on  the  Dialects  of  Soutliern  Italy, 
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t  people  Able  to  understand  whtt  is  written,  and  to  jndge  of  matters  of  tiii^ 
goage  and  of  style,  but  then  wify,  wn  IM»,  and  iMMr  bmre  then. 

**  Sereral  other  papers  on  the  history  of  the  Italian  Tatognage  (for  it  is  oaiy 
from  the  matter-of-fact  history,  and  from  the  Tiobsitodes  of  literature,  that  w* 
can  deduce  useful  theories,)  were  written  by  me  and  inserted  in  a  periodical 
which  began  with  magnificent  preambles  and  promises,  and  ended  most  mise- 
rably, I  mean  the  Ikurcpean  Ueview.  I,  then,  for  the  sum  of  £240,  gave  to  the 
editors  fourteen  articles,  styled '  Epochs  of  the  Italian  Language,'  each  of  them 
embracing  half  a  centui^,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Frederic  (Barbarossa)  until 
our  own  days.  Hie  first  three  or  fi)ur  epochs  were  pilblishea,  but  the  pitjprfe- 
tors  fiuled,  and  I  did  not  receive  a  penny,  having  disbursed  of  my  money  net 
only  thirty  or  forty  pounds  in  copyists  and  tramlatois,  but  as  many  ftgida  to 
lawyers,  Uirough  whom,  at  last,  J  succeeded  in  recovering  the  MSS.  of  me  ua- 
published  epochs.  I  should  like  to  condense  them  into  one  work,  which  I 
would  dedicate  to  the  Academy  of  La  Crusca,  with  the  nrotto.  Strike  but  Aeor— * 
although  the  Montists  and  Perticarians,  with  the  whole  of  their  broAerhood, 
should  fall  upon  me.  But  my  dear  Gino,  quid  hrevi  forta  Jaculamur  evo 
mmUe  f  lam  within  sight  of  my  fiftieth  year,  and  besides  the  ebb  of  spirits  and 
oottfldence  and  strength  which  takes  place  at  this  age,  fortune  now  pursuei  me, 
so  that  I  have  few  hopes  of  either  living  long  enough  to  woric,  ot  of  working 
sufficiently  in  order  to  live." 

This  melnncholy,  letter  was  written  on  the  26th  of  September,  19^6, 
and  on  the  10th  of  September,  1827,  Fo^colo  was  no  more;  of  him 
and  his  works  we  may  have  something  to  say  on  a  future  pccasipobi  It 
would  ap^ar^  that  he  was  born  about  4he  year  1 778,  whiek  is  coafinned 
by  tn  arttele  in  the  Am^  Tegtnk^  (or  Theatrical  Amsual  of  Veaiaey) 
^oced  by  l!he  Lugano  editors  of  his  wt^rks.  By  deiceiit  of  a  Veaenaa 
'famfly,  he  eame  into  the  world  on  board  a  Venetian  ihan  of  war  wMeU 
was  taking  his  father  to  the  island  of  Zante,  tlien  a  dependency  of  t!he 
jepublic.  His  mother,  bowever,  we  believe,  ivas  an  Ionian,  which  ac- 
counts also  £br  the  mixture  of  Italian  and  Greek  in  Foscolo's  first 
education  and  subsequent  literary  taste. 


Art*  XVin^^Die  BHdhmer ;  Reman,  von  Kaitdine  von  Wofttaann. 

(TIm;  Scalpton,  a  Novel,  by  Cardine  Woltraann.)    2  dbeile.  Berlm. 

18M* 
Tm  German  'woiks  of  fiction  that  have  made  their  way  into  this 
cotintry  huve  heen  ehtefiy  those  ^stinguished  by  their  wildness,  not  to 
eaj  exiraVaganee-^-iides  of  ghosts  and  demons,  or  novels  of  exag- 
geraled  passion,  sentiment,  smd  character;  and  from  these;  toother 
with  Sehiller^B  Robbers  and  Kotzebue's  Stranger,  the  krge  majoHtr  of 
our  countrymen  have  formed  to  themselves  an  imaginary  standard  of 
4lie  <j(eraian  Drama  and  Romance.  That,  with  respect  to  the  Drama» 
Mn  k  a  mbttlk^f  some  of  onr  contemporaries  have  of  late  expLuned, 
introducing  to  their  readers*  ac<|uaintance  a  few  of  thef  many  schools 
of  tragedy  which  at  present  divide,  or  rather  occupy  as  tenants  in 
eonmion,  the  pubKe  favour,  in  that  land  of  enthusiasm,  subtijty,  and 
paiieaoe.  Bnt  «b  Romance  does  not  quite  rank  on  a  level  with  **  gop- 
geotM  Tragedy,"  'iki€  varioos  existing  schools  ttf  prose  fiction  have  not 
eq«Mlly  engaged  die  attention  of  the  critic.    One  of  these,  which  we 
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ab^Md  almMt  say  was  Uie  reigping/avoume  ja  Gjermany,  is  altogether 
unknown  hetiu.  The  school  in  question  night  be  teitoed  the  JEsthetict 
and- alike  disdains  the  aid  of  araficialiy  contrived  incidents  in  awaken- 
kig  interest,  and  the  assumption  of  didactic  dignity,  through  the  en* 
fopcemenc  or  elucidation  of  any  moral  precept;  inasmuch  as  the 
JSMthetic  scholars  of  Germany  (and  what  reading  German  is  i^ot  in- 
cluded in  this  denomination  ?)  are  fully  convinced  that  pleasure,  not 
instruction,  is  the  legitimate  business  of  the  Muses.  Th^  pleasure, 
hawever,  which  this  class  pf  their  votaries  ipiirppse  to  afiprd  Is  yery 
tuirndessi  and,  our  readers  will,  perhaps  think,  not  very  seductive, 
beiiig  wholly  intellectual  in  its  nature,  and  destined  rather  to  gratify 
those  Acuities  that  may  be  termed  meUphysical,  than  either  the  heart 
or  the  fancy.  .  But  the  views  of  these  Novelistt  may  be  best  explained 
by  a  few  sentences  from  Karoline  von  Wokmann'a  preface  to  her  Rq- 
faqn.    She  says, 

^  Ihc  ftnt  idea  of  the  following  pages  was  giv«a  by  the  siaguki^'lMtmMiMi 
of  the  iamily  entail  of  an  old  noble  German  house,  and  by  a  wish  to  m^ke  usf 
of  the  poetry  that  lies  in  the  art  and  in  the  life  of  the  Sculptor  (pr  A.work  of 
imagination. 

'  ''  The  foltowing  tale  was  not  intended  as  a  poetical  attempt  to  ioculcate  a 
moral  example ;  nothing  was  thought  of  but  the  circumstance,  its  hero,  ana 
his  art.  In  the  end,  the  story  appears  to  prove  that  man  destroys  his  own 
bbppiness  by  rioleiitly  releasing  himself  from  the  oppressive  retains  in  which 
Katute  had  placed  hia.  In  itself  jihe  remark  was  gratifying  to  me,  as  this  is 
n;sottl-elei(ating  troth,  never  to  be  sufficiently  taken  4o  hrart ;  but  it  was  no 
purpose  of  aune  to  ezeukpUfy  it  by  my  narrative;  this  has  produced  itself 
;|hroi)gh  thejiature  of  thini^'* 

*  •  We  are  d^idedly  of  opinion  that  not  one  of  these  novels  would  be 
f^&i  in  EngUmd ;  but  we  coAceive  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  originality 
ml  least,  an  analysis  of  one,  as  brief  as  may  be  compatible  with  onr 
eibject — the  giving  a  clear  idea  of  their  character— can  hardly  be  m- 
a^eepcable;  and  we  have  selected  Die  Bilohausr  as  our  spechnen  of 
like  sdiool,  chiefly  on  aecount  of  the  literary  reputation  enjc^d  by  its 
£iir  author  in  Germany.  She  is  the  widow  of  a  Toluminom  hlatorieal 
vnriter  of  some  reputation,  in  the  composition  of  whose  works  die  is 
sud  to  have  assisted,  and  is  herself  the  authoress  of  several  works  in<^ 
lines  of  history  and  romance.  The  production  before  tis  we  tnoreover 
think  fhr  less  dull  than  most  of  its  class — perhaps  beeause  it  admits 
nther  more  incident  and  love  than  usual.  As  the  whole  story  grows 
oiit  of  the  extraordinary  family  bye*law$  alluded  to  in  the  prefsee,  we 
request  the  reader  to  attend  heedfuUy  to  their  exposition. 

A.eertain  worthy  individual,  Udlalrich,  Count  of  Auflfeitovied  and 
Bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  lived  some  thdree  or  fonr  e^ttries  mr,  wImb 
equally  bent  upon  raising  his  family  name  as  high  ns  possiMli  and 
«pon  providing  as  liberally  for  the  younger  brandies  of  his  Mee  as  for 
Its  head.  To  efibct  diese,  nsually  esteemed  mcompatiUe  objaets,  he 
.devised  the  following  uncommon  form  of  entail.  The  estates  were  to  re- 
main for  ever  the  jomt  property  of  the  wh^  race ;  every  deac^Mknt  of 
which,  male  and  female,  was  to  receive  out  of  them  a  yearly  allowance 


MlAcfefH  ^  tupp^n  the  honour  of  the  name  even  in  externals.  The 
mtoagetti^nt  d^  the  '^^tftates  w)i6  cotnmitted  invariably  td'tbe  eldest 
toale  of  the  eldest* biranch,  who  was  to  reside  in  the  Castle  <ff  Atiffi^- 
ried,  to  enjoy  the  tide  ofOffmam,  or  Arbitrator,  of  the  fewily,  *nd  td 
have  the  cfemdsne  lands  as  compensation  for  his  trouble.  At  Easter  of 
every  fifth  year,  the  whole  race  was  to  assemble  at  the  castle,  and  Kv^ 
together  six  weeks  upon  theit  joint  property,  m  order  to  stren^hen 
Aieir  family  tiefr  by  social  intercourse,  to  deliberate  upon  their  Com« 
mon  affiurs  and  interests,  and  to  commemorate  their  founder.  Afljf 
Antfelnried  'suspected  of  disgraceful  conduct  was  upoti  Aeiie'o^ctL* 
sttNis^eritided  by  dieir  (bunder  itfMo^e-de^s^tb  be  tried  by  a'eiibuti4 
eoitip<Med  of' the  male  Aufiferarieds  present,  presided  by  the  OhmtmHt 
aild'dtt^ted-by  smne  eminent  lawyer.  If  found  guihy,  the  corivicted 
6tkAder  was  totbrfbtt  the  AufFemried  name  and  neritage.  The  spe* 
etfied  critne^  by  whfch  hudi  forfHture  was'  to  be  mfcurred  were,  fbf 
Men,  cowardice,  for  women,  unehastity^  and  for  both  sexes,  unequal 
ttRtiages,  denying'  the  ftuDily  mune«  and  following  any  ignobk  occu- 
pMtion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  re%ning  Ohmann  was  a 
melancholy  widower,  who  lived  retired,  devoted  to  the  memory  of  his 
wi&^  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  education  of  his  only  son 
George.  In  this  last  employment  he  was  assisted  by  a  young  pAiloM 
li^iie,-^^n^/te^  classical  scholar,  who,  however,  chiefly  kept  the  nther 
ODoipany,  whilst  George,  except  being  taught  Greek  and  Lann*  was 
left  pretty  nrach  to  nature.  'Diat,  un^er  such  tuition,  he  ran  Uke-I^ 
deer,  swam  like  a  fish,  dimbed  trees  like  a  squirrel,  and  scaled  rodd 
and  mountains  like  a  goat,  are  in  German  novels  thmgs  of  course. 
Bat  he  likewise  learned  mental  activity  from  the  example  of  his  father 
sad  his  tutor,  and  mental  energy  and  earnestness-  from  their  convetsa* 
taons  'i  whilst  his  uniform  and  tranquil  life  save  his  character  simplicity 
and  depth,  and  his  entourage  of  art,  i.  e.  pictures  and  casts  of  antique 
statues,,  togetlier  with  the  local  beauties  of  Auffemried,  impressed  up^ 
bis.scmse  the  eternal  forms  of  beauty.  These  eternal  forms  of  beau^ 
the.  dawning  artist  soon  began  to  embody  or  imitate^  by  cawiqg  wi^h 
l)is  Ju^ifo  upon  the  rocks  and  the  trees. 

.  Tfaia  poetical  system  of  education  is  early  inlem^pted  by  the  0&- 
flKsnn's  .death.  The  regular  successor^  the  next  brother  of  the  ds* 
oeased,  is.*  busUing  perBon*--an  Economist  and  Utilitarian,  without 
aei^  of  eternal  or  of  any  other  beauty.  He  removes  the  statues  and 
pictures  into  lumber-rooms,  spends  his  days  aipongst  Jiis  farm  labour- 
ers, and  wears  home-made  clothes.  Of  course  George*s  sense  of  eter- 
nal beauty  is  shocked  at  the  idea  of  disfiguring  his  person  with  an  ilir 
ifUidct  A^U9  And  a  violent  quarrel  ensues  between  the  uncle  a^d  nephew, 
which. is  o^  ^iipeased  by  the  arrival  of  a  papkage  of  dothes  for. 
George  and  his  cousins,  sept  by  a  younger  diplomatic  uucle.  But  a 
more  importantly  mischijevous .  piece  of  economv  is  the  Obmafm'f  dia- 
missijDg  me  pU2olQf^ei  and  sending  his  son  and  his  nephe^v  to.  the  vil- 
lage school,  to, which  he  has  appointed  the  son  of  his.ownr  tutf)^^  ^n 
ignorant  pedant,  who  by  fiattery  has  contrived  to  obtain  his  patton's 
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fell  ooiiid«iioe»  rjo  «iuib  twtioii  Gdpvgo  /wmot  iiifcwk»  nd  jtakMi  to 
p)«qAig  dnumt  •«& inoflkUmg.  Hia  firet  p^forviaoe  in.  lUt  imv  k* 
AsroMim  •  ton  of  «fipiot«ph  to  hi«  fiither's  vnemoiyt  eoMteting  of  butte 
•f  hkfiiklMHr  and  tutor,  wkh  a  Vmma  in  the  chsvtcter  of  ooe  of  the 
fWtiiB«  The.  village  pedngoffue  o^aapUuoa  of  yoAtng  Gooiga's  tnmcy ; 
llio  Oimaan  is  enraged  mx  WW  he  aeems  baodcriA  b  an  Auffenried; 
iod  the  yoiiiqg-wrtiit,  fiodvig  bi«  aiiuatioD  imolerable*  roaa  aiiray,  m^ 
plied  hf  bm  kind  eoueui  aed  coafidanc,  Aonie,  with  a  well^etoied 
pwme  ead  DonsneBtoan. 

.  -  Hia  flight  ia  direoted  tei  ea  imivendty  viditre  hiii  eid  ftutei  fhe 
jiWeiiyiifi-  ia  a|nN>ieaiNuc;  and  widef  whoae  cane  he  pKotoofeea  to  mm^ 
fkit/tlm  ediicaftioii'^nming  to  his  ttoeliw  the  evwiyt  wr  thewhapa 
leilhiU*  He  £ode  the  pEofeaaor  abaent  tipoo  a  aoientific  eiipeditioQ  to 
Bgypi ;  hut  aecideiitaUy  meeta  with  a  seidptori  -  employed  m  mduag 
fronq  a  portrait  the  autoe  of  a  heM|tiful  youof  lady»  iov  her  ftlher»  • 
PeUabr  BoUemeni  reeident  at  Fhmnce.  Thia  artiH  Creeriia  eepiivaiea 
by  the  feiftitia  he  diaplaya  i^  ^nt  aketobing^  and  then  inoJwHingb  e  te 
aopmor  deeign  for  the  statue  in  qneadoh,  and  yet  more  by  pointiiig 
9ut  in  the  lovely^  exprefraave,  a«d  Im^iag  ftaturoi  el*  the  fientfeiti  e 
Ipip^tbing  dark  end  myateriotts.. 

.'^<  What  kiMmail  than  of  thia  <r«irreielttiMd  the  auater.  'Sbehns.i^^ 
lefOl  it  the  uofortenala,  ior  I  have  noticed  it  in  the  hfom  of  theae  whebave 
4iad  a  vialeat  death/    George  unoonKtoiwly  abuddeved  at  tba  aastier.'' 

The  tnalter  teachee  George  the  nae  of  the  chiad,  makea  him  atudy 
ena^ttiy^  and  then  aets  him  to  execute  in  marble  the  atafcue  .be  had 
modell^'  We  Irenalate  the  delineadon  6f  our  hero's  feelinga  over 
tjua  &«t  work  in  merUe. 

**  Widk  a  trembtiaffhaad  Oeocge  atrack  the  iliat  blow  that  was  to  call  feith 
the  bsautifiil  forte.  Set  his  courage  grew  with  the  progress  of  hia  work;  it 
filled  all  bU  thouffhts.  and  sensatioils;  evei^  stroke  was  instinct  with  life; 
U))on  each  followed  surprise  at  its  success,  despondency  of  further  soecen, 
and  success  erer  augmenting, 

'*  Already  he  bel^d  the  figure  in  its  peculiar  form  and  attitude,  but  en- 
veloped in  a  thick  veil.  This  became  thinner  and  thinner.  One  member  of 
the  body  after  the  other  came  forth  in  its  proper  character,  lightness,  Jife  and 
beauty,  together  with  the  appendages  and  ornaments.  He  swam  in  an  oceaa 
of  rapture.  All  that  he  saw  bore  retbrenoe  to  his  stotoe.  Every  flower  be- 
longed to  its  wreath,  and  appeacad  there  he  knew  not  how,  with  the  distin- 
guishing curve  of  its  petals  m  iu  native  aoftneis,  delicacy,  meltiogaesa»    He 

had  a  seD$e  of  its  being  whilst  he  carved  it He  ^It  the  piUsation  of 

every  vein,  the  swelUna;  of  eveiy  muscle,  the  tension  of  every  nerve*  in  the 
form  he  wrought.  He  telt  as  though  a  living  being  were  hurt  by  every  pres- 
sure of  the  chisel  or  the  file  that  cut  away  more  than  the  needfuL 

**  With  tbis  intoxication  of  the  iancy,  this  excitement  of  sensibility,  was 
oombtaed  an  equal  activity  of  the  understanding.  He  could  give  the  soberest 
account  of  the  reason  of  every  effect  the  moment  it  was  prodoced.'* 

George's  next  work  is  a  group  of  Hector  and  Andromache. 

*'  This  work  induced  an  inspiration  very  different  frotn  the  other,  and  more 
beneficent  in  fls  influence.  TTjc  sentiments  whose  expression  he  embodied, 
overflowed  into  his  own  sottt.** 

*  But  we  have  not  room  for  all  the  deliaeatiojw  of  our  young  artist** 
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fiMlingi  our  hit  work.  Wlien.the  group  it  finitlMdv  George  refutet  ttf 
tell  iti  piuposiag  to  ttdcfeit  with  him,  tt  hit  best  letter  of  introducclon, 
to  Italy,  whither  he  it  going  to  complete  hit  profettional' studies;  but 
ditcorertng  hifuaeter  to  be  a  tymnnical  miter,  mho  sufiei*  hit  kiaahf 
to  poie  in  want,  aickneta  and  drudgery,  amidtt.hit  hoardi;  he  ami 
HeotDv  and  Aadromadw,  a&d  piacot'  the  pn>oeeda:in  the  handa-  of  » 
humr,  A)  be  ttricdy  apj^ied  to  the  tupport  and  cdoeitioR  of  tbo 
tcolptoi't  fiunily.  He  dten  repainto  Ittdy,  witii  ^Ttcoanmettditkm 
from  hit  maater  to  CaaoTa,  reachet  Rome,  attl^AiaaiCO'th^'^tifaBr^ 
l^beDatira  firat  aotiG^Qe  he  seat  k a moaiimeiitai  flguM^  witii>tbe  fim  of 
kift  atatasi  of  the  Yoimgi  Maiden,  b«t  aa  a  tiper  ago^  and  ^having  -tba^att^ 
fnmAnn*^  his  fiinieiaalr>  Venut  at  Aufibmried*  Uaia  startled  at^tka 
ttaambiancea,  but  the  impeettion  it  effiioed  by  theiti|beiof  the  Alp6llov 
Ite  i»aoooonv  &c.,  upon  itincfa  he  gaaet  wkh  the  feeiaagi  "olid  ttMit  i» 
atoMv  tlie  work  of  human  haoda^potsible  toi  ku  art!**' 

George  nesrt  preaenta  hia  introductory  letter  toCanova,  whbi  pleaimd 
wklf  tha  talent  aKhibited  in  his  drawingt,  admita  him  to  work  in  kni 
pairatti  0iuii&,^  and  hnpavta  to  him  much  oi  hia  own  tkill.  Bat  Ganomfa 
qpitit  i!t^  mts^as^msk  to  diat  o€  onr  hero,  who 

**  did  not  so  much  imitate  the  antique  as  strire  to  penetriite  into  the  secret  Of 
ilt^perftclion;  and  baiein>he*ibmid'it :  to  be  swayed  by  no  law  in  his  repre- 
teMatiaBB,aaas  what  the  ao&aa[ytibn  neottttnly  imposed,  to  think  and  feat  this 
in deepainaikity, to aantemplate  it  eaptosscd  in  lucid  baautyin the statao. 


Ua,pla(^tne  sBseace  of  beauty  not  alqne  in  the  ^t^ery  eaetcisad  oter  the 
tenses  Ipy  tne  pleasing,. the  soft,  the  delicate;  he  placed  it  likewise  in  the  ppmri 
Dleteness  of  the  single  parts  of  a.  whole,  in  theii  individual  health  and  fprce.  m, 
flleir  harmony  with  each  other,  and  with  the  idea  of  the  whole  which  they 
form.*' 

'Upon  tliese  principles  George,  in  Canova*s  studio^  produces  a  stati 
of  Paris  and  a  bust  of  Annie,  which  enchant  the  celebrated  master,  ^' 
are  generally  adinire;d.  But  his  labours  are  mucl)  interrupted  by 
no V a  8  visitors  and  habits.  George's  genius  is  deep,  he  requires  stillnesm 
and  having  conceived  a  group  of  Theaeua  aiod  Sciron,  he  caaolvet  to 
execute  it  at  home. 

**  The  work  was  accomplished ;  file  and  ehisel  rested ;  (he  silence  of  finished 
tibour  environed  the  group  in  the  brightness  of  completion  ^n  which  it  stood, 
foWering  over  its  creator,  humbling,  exalting,  delighting  him  as  he  looked 
nj  fo  it—his  cheeks  glowing,  his  breast  throbbing  with  joy,  gratitude,  con- 
tetons  power,  yet  already  contemplating  it  as  someOiing  alien  to  himself,  con- 
iemplating  die  abruptness  with  which  life  divides  the  achiever  firom  the 
achieved.       ♦        ••        •        •♦        «        ♦        ♦        •        • 

**  His  i/iidi9  was  filled  with  visitors,  brought  diither  by  the  reputatkm  which 
the  group  of  the.Theseus  had  already  acquired.  George  found  his  work  sor* 
toimded  by  a  dense  circle  of  admirmg  gazers.  Single  exclamations  of  *  Sto*- 
pendooa!*  <  I^agnificent!'  *  Exquisite!'  half-breathed,  but  uttered  ta  the  tone 
of  rapture,  interrupted  the  silence  ever  imposed  by  the  presence  of  admirable 
sUtnes,  h/  the  signt  of  this  highest,  motionless,  mate  hle^  He  eaw  4ha  ^wap 
^wieriog  in  its  colossal  size^  like  an  apparition  from  the  more  yoolhfisil:  age  of 


hmaq?Mty;  ^very  feature  necessity,  sim{Hicitv,  strength,  and  litt.  Awbttpes, 
announcing  him  as  the  author  of  the  work,  pointed  hink  oat  to  Mtiea^  AU 
preisfd  upon  him  with  enthusiasm  end  congratulations,  yet  with  reverence  and 
reserve.    On  all  sides  he  perceived  admiration,  joy — and  amidst  this  $he  en- 
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tend.  It  was  almott  Ipo  much  to  bear.  In  one  hoar,  certoioty  of  love,  oer<* 
taiaty  of  iame,  the  beloved  a  nvkneas  of  the  latter,  and  in  his  soul  the  eonsciocis- 
ness  thai  it  was  not  undeserved.*' 

Jbe  novel^iafa  parts  .wkh  whidi  the  iSadiedc  poftkm  of  tbs  on* 
Sngiiah  productioa  is  relieved,  are  leas  tt>  «ar  porposey  thou|{h  they 
derive  their  cofeuriog,  if  not  tbdr  existence,  from  the  hero's  nrtifet-leel- 
io^  and  sitiuilien*  At  Rome  he  meets  with  Fiorentift^  the  hpreky 
Qvigmel  of  his  first  statue,  incircumstaiieea  whieheastaahitilB^ofdiave- 
pilte  upOB'  her  condticft  end.  ebaraeler.  Her  fiunily  having  oeettomed  to 
^i>lMid,  she  iaiiirtng  idonef  for  the  avowed  parpoee  ofatiuiyini^invBic, 
(W  gpnitta  fi«r  which  naembles  George's  for  soulptnve,)  onkr  ^ 
protection  of  a  bachelor  duke,  somewhat  deformedy  bat  a  profiiased  omi- 
QdlsAeiMr.  She  is  iatroduoed  to  George  tlieoiigb  a  serieewf  nnrstificBb 
tipu0i.«oomrived  by  the  doke  out  of  curioaity  to  eee  wliat  effeet  the 
beauty,  which  unseen  he  had  pourtrayed,  will:  produce  upon' the  artist. 
Tfaia  effect  of  course  is^  that  he  fidlh  vioiently'  in  love  wkfa  FloMBtia, 
who^returns  his  passion,  but  strives  toconoud  her  seddraents.  Wkt 
fiMr  Pole's  btrth,  though  noble,  has  not  the  equality  required  by  tito 
flood  bishop  in  the  wedded  partners  of  all  possible  Atmbmrieds^  ba€ 
despite  this,  despite  even  her  suspicious  relation  to  the  dtdoe^  Oeotige.re« 
solves  to  marry  ner,  and  submit,  fi>r  her  sake,  to  be  tlw^ first  Auflfeairifd 
^if^Xei  from  the  '^mafy*-^  doom  the  bitterness  -of  which  he  ^deeply 
&els^  I^tring  the  growth*  of  this  passion  he  is  involved  by*  it,  and  1^ 
the  artifices  of  Giuseppe,  a  sohcdar  of  Canova's,  who  feroes  hia  scivioea 
ufon  George,  in  appearances  of  ingratttttde  to  Canova,  and  of  varioaa 
odier  offences.  In  die  end  Florentia's  conduct  is  explained  by  the 
discovery  that  she  is  the  wife  of  the  duke,  the  marriage  having  been, 
for  fjunilv  reasoa^,  temporaril3r  concealed ;  and  the  catastrophe  of  the 
novel,  a^r  her  death,  (she  is  drowned  throuffh  the  duke*a  officious 

n,)  is  George's  trial  and  acquittal  before  the  Aufiemried  tribund. 
e  shall  close  our  brief  sketch  of  this  Esthetic  novel  by  inserting, 
as  a  specimen  of  Frau  von  WoUnumiCs  powers,  in  a  style  different  from 
tluLt  of  ourprecedbig  extracts,  her  picture  of  the  recovery  of  Florentia's 
corse  out  of  the  Tiber.  George  has  been  for  months  imprisoned  through 
the  machinations  of  the  duke  and  Gitiseppe.  Cadova  cfiects  his  libera- 
tion^-and  he  is  flying  to  the  abode  of  Florentia,  of  whose  marriage  and 
death  he  is  still  ignorant,  when  his  attention  is  caught  by  a  boat  rowed 
I5y  men  in  the  duke's  livery,  which  an  immense  crowd  is  anxioudy 
watching.     As  he  gazes, 

*'  some  commotion  appeared  towards  the  middle  of  the  river.  A  blaek,  Wild- 
loeking  bead,  the  tefaston  and  flush  of  exertion  in  the  fttce,  a  brawny  tiioiild^r, 
rose  out  of  the  yellow  Tiber. .  The  left  arm  was  seen  labouring  under  the 
water.  Now  followed  a  second  up  •borne  head,  its  brown  tresses  hanging 
down  in  the  waves.  They  were  washed  from  the  pale  face;  it  met  the  sqih 
beam,  the  eyes  glazed,  in  undisfigured  beauty — the  face  of  Ftoreatk.  The 
maltttude  raised  a  cry  of  lamentation.  The  little  maiden  in  the  boat  $tretched 
her  arms  towards  the  spot  where  the  beantiful  form  was  seen  higher  and 
higher  out  of  the  stream.  The  boat  was  rowed  tfaitlier.  A  second  wild  &oe 
appeared  above  the  liquid  mirror,  half  hidden  beneath  a  mass  Of  white  folds. 
Sinewy  arms  lifted  the  lower  extremities^  wrapt  in  &  long  white  garment  that 
dragged  in  the  water,'' 
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Akt.  XIX.— ^o/er/bo.  \j^Ginhal  Baamomi.    Par.  Mery  et  Bar* 
th616my.     Paris.     1829.     8vo. 

MxssBs.'  M&ry  and  Barth616my,  whom  the  French  gover^imeiit  were 
abaard  enoogh  lo  pmh  ioto  ootoriety  by  ^he  prosecutioa  of  tlieir  poem^ 
called  Le  FUt  de  L'HommCf  Beem  detenained  to  )eave  no  part  of  tha 
hniory  ol  Napoleou  untouched*  .  They  be^a  ^^ith  Eg^pt,  and  they 
httna  atriv^  at  Waterloo;  th0<  poei»>'' which,  itseeiiK}  is  a  oonqKi- 
Dent  p0t!*af  anodaer,  is  now  pdreraatuieiy' published  out  of  its  oatml 
order»  -for  die  sake  of  havings  a?  fling:. at- the  nelr  nmiiatry  «f  Fkwioe. 
The  partner-poets,  conceiving  that  they  -sheold  lose  the  aiavket  for 
their  goods  if  they  were,  to* < wait' their  due  seasoofhaVe  hastened  to 
presimt  die  latter  end  of  their  poduotion^tothe  pobiie  first:  thas  kill-* 
ing^wo'lnrds  with  ene  stone,  for  they  give- birth  at  the  same  time  to 
a  poen  and  a  politicalf  pamphlet.  The  most  important  element  of  both 
this  ekss  6f  writings  is  undei^tood  to  be  fiction,  and  aUhoagb  Messrs. 
M^ry  and  Barthel^mv  have  no  other  claim  to  the  character  of  either 
aUe  poets  or  pamphleteera  than  this  one,  stiH  the  bold  and  orijpnal 
manner  in*  which  mefy  apply  that  fism^  of -speech  commonly  called 
lymg'  wnai  ^ntitl^  them  to  the  marked  approbation  of  all  admirers  of 
meraaciiiyv  pfaan  or  ornate. 

The!  p^sid  of  this  poem  of«'  Waterloo"  would  have  simply  excited 
osMT  eoBtempt  on^die  score  oi  its  falsehood  and  *  imbecility,  did  we  net 
fear  that  the  opiaions' which  its  writers  wilfully  assume  frofior  malicey 
may  be 'entertained  by  many  of  their  countrymen  from  ignorance  ov 
vaility. '  The  idea  that  a  great  and  powerful,  and  onto  many  points  aft 
enlightened,  nation^  can  b^  blinded  either  by  vanity  or  q^noranee  to  the 
nature  of  the  misrepresentations  contained  in^this  wretched  pamphlet  is 
too-  painful  to  be  looked  over  -in  silence. '  I'he  prejudices'  and  fillse- 
hoods  respecting  England  and  Englishmen,  which  are  indnstridasly  in^ 
flamed  by  men  who  call  dieniselves  the  iAeral  writers  of  Fiknoe,  nUty 
be  productive-  of  the  most  mischievous  consequences.  It  is  the  doty 
of  every  one  who  remarks  them,  and  can  contribnte  to  their  "dissip&tion^ 
to^use  his  efibrts  for  that  purpose.  They  embrace  a  far  wider  field 
than  the  mere  b^tHe  of  Waterloo,  but  their  unfairness  with  respect  to 
that  eoffsgement  is  a  good  specimen  of  their  quo  ammo;  The  abenra- 
titHia  oi  Dlessrs.'  Mery  and  Barth616my,  in  the  present  instance,  are  En- 
tirely: cimfined  to  it  and  to  the  character  of  the  British  army^so  shafl 
our  remarks. 

Among  the  earliest  stanzas  of  this  soi-disant  poem,  we  find  these  ob- 
servations on  the  avidity  with  which  the  English,  in  their  visits  to  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  purchased  the  relics  of  the  army. 

'^  'Et  la  foule  stupids  aux  bords  de  la  Tamise 
Touchait  avidement  la  d^pouille  cobquise 
'  Dans  ce  mus^m  souferrain. 

II  iallait  ces  hochets  ^  leurs  p^pvres  chroniques,  ,, 

Au  repertoire  us^  des  faites  Britanniques, ' 
pQur  charmer  la  Teill^e  au  gothique  manoir : 
•  Comme  on  grand  souvenir  dont  un  peaple  slionore,  , 

Its  en  etaient  r^aits  ^  r^p^er  encore 
Les  vieux  contes  du  Pnnce  Noir. 
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Aussiy  qQ«nd  des  comlNiti  U  dwnce  al6aioire 
D'ttne  page  dbi<<iiiw4abittK  Jew  hrtlottey 
L'Anglai^  la  puUia  moot^  •«r  des  tr^teaiui ; 
De  leur  drapeaux  vainqueurs  lis  mootcaieat  la  nxerreille, 
Comme  des  parvenui,  mendians  de  la  veilk, 

EtaleDt  Teurs  premirt  manteatut. 
Its  avaient  un  h^ros!  UHom^re  de  ITcosse 
Jela  dans  Hyde  Park  le  plan  de  son  colosse; 
Le  cisean  du  scnlpteur  mentit  en  le  cr^nt. 
Ckaogeant  en  pTofil  gT«c  son  anglaise  eAgie> 
U  euinMsa  de  »sr  ta  poitrhie  ^la^fie, 

11  fit  da  pygm^  nn  g^ant 
£t  1«  lords  pelerms,  abandonnant  leur  Ue» 
Se  rendaieot  au  champ  Beige  wk  yainquit  lear  AduUe. 
lb  allaient  r^p^tant:  Waterloo^  Wellington ; 
Ces  motS|  plus  durs  encore  dans  leur  bouohe  Bretpune^ 
Tombaient  comme  un  refrain  d*un  timbre  monotone, 

Toujours:  Waterloo,  Wellington.         ^ 

It  v^ould  seem  that  the  "  stupid  crowd  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames'* 
bad  DO  trophy  to  boast  of,  no  tale  of  victory  to  enliven  the  evenings  of 
''  the  old  manor-house,"  in  the  interval  between  the  exploits  of  die 
Black  Prince  at  Poictiers,  and  Lord  Wellington  at  Waterloo:  that  in- 
toxicated with  the  novelty  of  even  a  doubtful  success,  they  seized  upon 
this  battle  as  a  subject  of  extraordinary  triumpli,  qstst  statues  to  the 
victor  of  a  most  unwieldy  size,  and  wei^t  about  running  the  changes 
on  Wellington,  Waterloo — Wellington,  Waterloo,  in  an  uncouth  voice, 
and  with  the  heavy  monotony  of  a  stamping  machine.  It  would  seem 
that  Bonapartists  are  as  mendacious  as  their  hero's  bulletins.  The 
recollections  of  no  country  are  richer  than  our  own,  whether  of  modern 
or  ancient  triumph:  the  very  contest  with  the  gigantic  power  of  Na- 
poleon, of  which  Waterloo  was  the  closing  scene,  the  history  of  which 
these  pseudo-poets  must  at  least  know,  though  they  may  know  nothiqg 
more,  is  full  or  materials  for  the  manor-house  fire-side.  Victory  was 
so  far  from  being  a  rare  thing,  in  the  estimation  of  the  banks  of  the 
Thames'  people,  that  the  achievements  of  their  modern  Marlborough 
and  his  arn^y  in  the  Peninsula,  were  popularly  in  the  mouths  of  all 
men.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  attempt  to  refute  matter  which  is  utterly 
untenable:  we  quote  the  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  petty  spiteful- 
aess  of  the  true  Booapartist:  a  creature  suckled  in  ecr^r  and  nursed 
up  with  all  sorts  of  delusion. 

After  some  further  offensive  depreciation  of  the  Eiifllish,  the  poets 
proceed  to  connect  them  with  the  **  Sinon"  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
General  Bourmont.  They  say  that  it  is  uw  who  would  have  him  a  minis- 
ter of  France,  and  that  he  is  so.  This  imaginary  crime  is,  therefore, 
to  be  revenged — ^but  how?^by  a  true  and  faithful  description  of  the 
battle  of  Alont  St.  Jean,  improperly  called  Waterloo ;  a  very  singular 
revenge  it  must  be  confessed. 

**  Dans  son  iat^rtt^  letablttsoos  lliisteiie ; 
Le  temps  n'a  pas  jng^  la  nodeme  Crtey; 
Ce  pompeuz  Waterloo  oue  leur  boncha  raooBte, 
C*est  notie  Mont-SaintJean;  ncma  radoftxms  was  httote, 
Notre  bataille,  la  voici-^ 
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ThfijF  proceed  in  their  dewjgn  of  re«^8ftaUishiiw  hiiterv  in  all  ita  in- 
tegrity: It  it  done  by  a  series  of  lines,  in  wbicE  it  is  difficult  to  find 
one  which  does  not  contain  a  falsehood.  To  begin  with  the  descnp- 
lionof  the  first  movement  with  which  the  battle  of  Waterloo  opened: 
tliQ  attack  upon  the  Chateau  of  Hougoumont  by  the  French  left,  undec 
the  command  of  Jerome. 

^  Vera  WsUgnes  Bretou^es 
Toute  I'arm^  en  fs«  ^bcaole  en  dix  coloanes^ 
Jerome  le  premier,  vers  kur  droite  pouss^, 
.  Veut  oue  le  sang  aun  roi  soit  le  premier  vers^ ; 
Son  a!ie  qu*il  entraine  au  fond  de  la  vall^, 
Emporte  aHougoumont  I'enceinte  crdneli^e ; 
£n  vain  ses  defensears  cherchent  Vabri  des  bois; 
PoUtsUivie  et  forc^e  une  seconda  fois, 
L*^Ute  das  Anglois  vers  les  monts  se  replie 
Sous  le  chocffmdrojfanU  dm  roi  de  Wutphtdie,*' 

Bvery  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  knows 
that  the  country-house  of  Hougoummit,  in  fh>nt  of  the  British  right, 
was  a  place  of  so  much  importance  that  it  hae  always  been  called  the 
key  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  position.  It  was  filled  with  Ught 
companies  of  the  guards,  and  some  riflemen  were  stationed  in  the 
Wood  attacl^ed  to  it.  Against  this  point  Napoleon  directed  the  efibrm 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  who  attacked  the  place  in  three  divisions,  one 
afler  another,  but  wboi  never  did  fl|et  possession  of  it  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts.  The  riflemen  were  driven  out  of  the  waod>  »id  at  one 
time  the  chateau  was  masked,  that  is  lo  say,  the  enemy  intercepted  it, 
and  acting  in  the  &oe  of  it,  ^prevented  our  sending  reinforcettients  to  its 
brave  garrison.  The  division,  which  succeeded  in  masking  it,  was, 
however,  soon  a^er  driven  back  with  immense  loss,  and  reioforoements 
were  sent  to  it  of  more  guards.  This  is  a  very  different  story:  the 
King  of  Westphalia  neither  did,  nor  do  we  believe  he  wished,  to  shed 
h^  bloo<l  there ;  he  carried,  we  believe,  an  entire  skin  from  the  $eld. 
'      ^  Masses  d'Anglais !  rempart  vivant  que  rien  n'eiiUme, 

Ni  des  hauts  cuirassiers  la  foudroyante  lame, 

Ni  les  puissans  chevanx  sur  la  ligne  ^lanc^t 

lis  resif^ent,  debout  Fan  sur  Tautre  press^; 

Dans  ce  can^  de  fer  que  la  tactique  enchaine 
(      Nul  Anglais  ne  s'^meut,  ai  d'^ffroi,  ni  de  haine  | 

Mais  oe  qu'  k  nos  soldats  inspire  on  noble  espoir» 

Ce  qu'ose  lli^roisme,  il  le  fait  par  devoir. 

I^  guerre  eMt  ton  metier  i  dam  unjaur  de  batmUe 

Tour'gagner  le  taiiatre,  U  $e  bat^  iltraveille. 

Peu  soucieux  de  glotre,  il  sabit  le  danger 

Dans  Tignoble  souci  du  boire  et  du  manger, 

£t  de  ceS  gras  festistf  eiigesAt  le  partage, 

Au  sang  &  l*abattoir  s'abreuve  de  courage. 

PlSreil  au  joomalier,  automate  banal, 

Qufiss  statnaife  adroit  met  ssr  un  piedestal, 

Si  ses  chefii  Tonft  vonlu,  dasa  sa  gtoe  slo'i^Qe 

II  gaide  toot  an  jour  uea  pose  hi^rptque. 

Son  eoil  o'eufime  vien  qfaa  le  m^rae  stupeur, 

LmuMe  eMet^t^mtteom^e  «l  jsas  |M«r.*' 
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."Thb  h  a  libelibtts  character  of  the  British  soldiery,  in  indtaticm  of 
that  of  General  Foy,  who  had  had  reason  to  know  them  better.  -  They 
who  speak  of  either  the  English,  Irish,  or  Scots  soldier,  as  a  mere  mer- 
cenary, are  eitlier  grossly  prejudiced  or  basely  malicious:  to  say  that 
on  the  day  of  battle  be  works  like  a  journeyman  for  his  pay,  widi- 
out  courage,  and  without  fear,  ia  to  betray  an  utter  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  and  small  acquaintance  with  either  human  nature  or  the  result  of 
institutions  on  the  character  of  a  people,    it  is  true  that  the^raen  of  our 
army  are  not  selected  either  fVom  the  most  moral  or  the  best-looking  of 
our  citisens,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  share  that 
spirit  which  is  common  to  the  whole  British  race.    There  is  no  people 
naturally  more  pugnacious  than  the  British.     If  it  can  be  said  of  the 
combative  cock  tlutt  he  merely  fights  on  the  arena  because  he  prefers 
to  live  well  in  a  pen,  and  not  because  hia  blood  liata  at  the  sight  of  an 
antagonist,  then  it  may  be  similarly  aaaeMad  ofa  firilish  aoldier  that  he 
alidca..aft  his  post,  or  makes  a  bayonet  charge,  under  the  stroi^  impies- 
^ion  of  his  sniUing  a-dav.    There  is  in  him,  on  the  contrary*  a  strong 
spirit  of  adventure,  a  fearless  desire  of  contest,  and  a  vehement  looking- 
back  at  home,  a  pride  in  the  British  name,  and  all  those  noble  feelinfls 
which  spring  from  national  recollections.    But  be  possesses  not  merely 
die  courage  of  attack,  which  he  shares  with  savages^  but  the  courage 
of  resistance,  a  court^  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  of  a]l,  for  it  ia 
compounded  both  or  soul  and  body.    This  is  what  our  neighboura 
cannot  understand :  when  he  stands  to  be  shot  at,  and  run  down  for 
a  whole  day,  they  call  him  the  soidat  mmobile^  san$  courage  et  sam  pewr: 
thev  little  dream  with  what  frelings  he  is  burning ;  when  the  order  is 
at  length  given  to  move  forward,  they  may,  however,  gather  an  idea. 
It-  ia  this  bottom  which  endurea,  and  never  tires»  which  animates  the 
kat  struggle  of  all,  combined  with  fine  jphysical  qualities,  wbich  rendera 
die  British  soldier  invincible  ia  the  neld.    The  Frenchman  may  be 
equally  brave :  but  he  fights  in  a  sute  of  exaltation,  which  is  liable  to 
evaporate :  he  m  num£$eus,  like  his  own  champagne:  besides  which,  the 
French  have  a  trick  of  sentiment,  which  serves  to  gild  pi^ia  actions  with 
a  tinge  of  heroism.    All  our  military  speeches  are  clothed  in  the  most 
ordinary  language  :  '*  Up,  guards,  ami  at  *em.*'    **  What  will  they  think 
of  us  in  England,  boys,"  &c.^  while  our  neighbours  naturally  fall  into 
an  elegant,  or  at  least  a  sentimental,  turn  of  phrase.     Such  is  ia  garde 
mcurt  et  ne  9e  rend  pas.    But  we  seek  not,  and  never  have  sought  to 
depreciate  the  military  virtues  of  the  French :  we  are  almost  too  gene- 
rous in  that  respect :.  let  them  only  be  fair  in  return.     Let  us  quote 
the  testimony  of  General  Muffling,  one  of  the  best  military  writers  of 
the  day,  and  an  impartial  judge. 

^  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  Europe,  an  army  superior  to  the  English  in 
the  actual  field  of  battle.  That  is  to  say,  an  ann^  in  which  mtUtaiy  instruction 
is  entirely  directed  to  that  point,  as  its  exclusive  object.  The  English  soldier 
is  strongly  formed  and  well  fed,  and  nature  has  endowed  him  with  modi  cou- 
rage and  intrepidity.  He  is  accustomed  to  severe  discipline,  and  is  very  well 
armed.  The  infentry  opposes  with  confidence  the  attack  of  cavalry,  and  shows 
more  indifference  than  any  other  European  army  when  attacked  in  the  flank  or 
rear.     Thete  qualitiei  explain  wAy  the  Emgli$h  have  never  baen  defeated  m  a 
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pittAedjield  tmee  they  wen  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellmgton,-^SS$toire 
de  la  dampogne  de  VArmie  Anglake,  ^.    1815. 

**  Mais  comme  de  la  mer  la  vague  renaissante 
Mine,  d  force  de  chocs,  une  digue  puissante, 
Ia  colonne  Fran<jaise,  en  rapides  torrens,  .  •    « i 

Dans  sa  derni^re  charge  ccrase  le$  dnut  fw$gs, 
£t  la  mort  mtUe  fois,  oa  doiiii^  ou  repue, 
Au  miliea  des  carr^  agrandit  uDe  iuue. 
£d  vain  les  Grand»-6retons,  immobiles  et  froidsy 
St  rtfermtnt  pha  lain  en  canr^  phis  etroits. 
En  vam  de$  mttrts  montt  regagnent-ilt  la  cimc, 
Partout  la.  main  de  fer  les  suit  et  les  decime. 
L'orgueilleux  Wellington,  gtU  pdlit  pour  ut^jouri, 
Cuirass^  de  sbldats,  ^tonfie  desecours, 

De  ton  armie  enith'e  attend  la  demiire  hetti^,  .  -  '  .  • 

Donne  des  ordres  tains,  eroUe  le$  brat,  H  pleure. 

What  impudence  is  here !  On  the  omted  testimony  of  every  British 
oflScer  present,  not  a  singie  square  of  the  Anglo-Belgic  army  was 
broken  for  a  single  instant  the  whole  of  the  day :  they  never  formed  in 
any  other  posrition  than  the  pretise  ground  taken  up  in  the  morning': 
that  the  nnftiber  in  the  squares  was  greatly  diminished  is  true,  bot 
it  was'  by  the  artillery,  and  not  the  iron  hand  of  the  cavdry.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  in  these  ineffectual  charges  of  cavalry  against  the 
British  squares,  which  lasted  half  the  day,  that  Napoleon's  cavalry 
was  destroyed,  and  which  greatly  contributed  to  his  utter  discomfiture. 
As  for  the  .picture  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  trembling  for  his  ttftf 
craamghis  arms,  and  weeping,  it  is  simply  puerile,  and  unworthy  of  tfihe 
gravity  of  refutation. 

The  notes  are  even  more  offensive  than  the'  text:  we  are  called  '*the 
conquered  at  Waterloo,"  by  a  stroke  of  impudence  more  than  Gascon,' 
and  the  entire  credit  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  French  army  and 
its  consequences  is  given  to  the  Prussians.  General  Goursaud  lias  fiiir- 
nished  the  poets  wi3i  a  long  note  on  Marshal  Grotichy,  which  is  simply 
a  repetition  of  the  St.  Helena  mensongeries,  Corate  de  Grouchy  has, 
however  thought  fit  to  give  it  a  flat  denial  in  the  Constitutionndj  and 
promises  a  complete  refuta'tion  of  it  in  a  short  time.  If  the'  facts  re- 
specting him  are  as  completely  denatures  as  those  which  relate  to  the 
English,  his  task  will  be  an  easy  one.  Having  neither  time,  space, 
nor  inclination,  for  farther  notice  of  a  publication  which  derives  its 
only  claim  to  notice  from  a  popular  clamour,  we  w31  donchide  by  im- 
hesitatingly  asserting,  that  it  does  not  contain  a  single'  sentence  whk& 
is  not  more  or  less  a  falsehood,  and  capable  of  a  ready  and  simple 
proof  of  being  so.  ' 
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No.  IX. 


FRANCE. 


M.  Thiekry  has  a  third  edition  of  hia  Uiaiory  of  the  Confuett  of  England  by 
the  NoFmmu  nearly  ready  far  pubUcatioa. 

<  ■  ■    •    < 

M.  Cuvier  has  made  91  very  favourable  Keport,  in  the  name  of  the  Commit- 
|!m  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  acienlifie  eoliectiom  made 
bf  M.  Charles  fielangef,  during  his  travels  in  tibe  Bast,  from  1835  to  18i9  ia- 
(cluaivfu  The  Committee  conclude  that  the  Academy  should  lepaeaent  to  the 
Jtfiniater  haw  important  it  is  to  aeianee  that  the  pnWkalioD  of  M.  B.'s  rich 
.ooUections  in  Bolanyy  Zoology  aad  Entomology  should  he  given  4o  the  world. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  work  has  since  been  publislied,  under  the  title  of  Voyaat 
aus  Indet  OrientaU$f  pvr  le  Nord  de  VMurvpe^  ia  prvmn£€$  du  Cmica$e^Ta 
Gcorgie^  FArmenie  et  la  Pene;  mdvi  dedetaUi  tifogrmphiquet,  tt  statatigue*,  U 
jhiiretf  nor  It  Pegou,  les  Ilet  de  Java,  de  Maunce  et  de  Boarbon;  tur  le  Cap 
de  Botme-Eutrance  et  Ste,  HeUne,  It  will  {bm  ibur  vohimes  in  httge  4to., 
.with  two  #Dlio  Atiasses  containing  300  plates,  of  -vi^ch  80  will  be  cokmH^. 
Three  of  the  volumes  will  contain  the  Narrtttive  ^part,  and  the  ibevth  4ie  Zeelo-» 

Seal  and  Bot^ical  portions.    The  publication  is  proposed  to  be  divided  into 
irty-five  livraisons,  at  ten  francs  each. 

A  translation  intQ  French  is  anuonnoed  of  the  Stwaden  dor  Asulaekt^  or 
House  of  Devotion^  of  which  there  have  been  twelve  editions  in  Germany 
during  the  last  twelve  years.  The  translation  will  be  published  in  8vo.,  with 
a  large  type,  and  in  weekly  parts. 

M.  Suckau,  adthor  of  some  elementary  works  on  the  German  language,  and 
German  Preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  is  engaged  in  a  translation  into 
French  of  Heeren's  celebrated  work  on  the  Polity  and  Commerce  of  the  Great 
Italics  of  A'niSqnity,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  our  present  Number. 

SerersA  of  the  large  Collections  relatire  to  French  History,  which  have  been 
Ibr  leveral  years  in  progress,  are  now  brought  to  a  termination,  and  others  furs 
on  the  point  of  being  completed.  The  CollectUm  #f  Manoin  relative  to  the 
IShtory  of  France,  eidited  with  Notes  and  Prefaces  by  M.  Petitot,  and  divided 
into  two  series,  has  just  been  completed,  the  first  series  in  '52  and  the  second 
in  78  volumes,  each  of  thetn  with  very  copious  Indexes.  The  CoUeclion  of  the 
National  CAronicfet,  (including  Froissart,  Monstrelet,  8tc.)  edited  by  M.  Buchon, 
is  also  finished  in  47  volumes.  Of  the  Collection  ^Memoirs, anterior  to  those 
in  Petitot's  Collection,  (translated  principally  from  the  Latin  works  in  the 
Rerttrn  GalUcarum  Scrhtoret,)  edited  by  M.  Guizot,  28  volumes  out  of  30  have 
appeared.  Of  the  Cottection  of  the  bett  Treaties  and  Distertationt  relative  to 
the  Hktory  of  France,  edited  by  Messrs.  Salgoes,  Leber  and  others,  14  volumes 
have  appeared  out  of  18.    The  General  (Mlection  of  Ancient  F^rench  Lam, 


>0M  43d  Ial7«9,  wiih  dii0eiU4i«Bi  rektiv«  te  the  L^st  Iaw%  Ifae  Afcldrci  of 
the  Kinedomy  &c.»  by  Messrs.  Isarabeit,  Taillandier  and  Decnu^,  is  tlm  »- 
pidly  advaaoing  to  a  conclusion.  The  twenty -fourth  volume,  just  publbbedv 
comes  as  low  as  the  beginning  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Laws  of  iJouis  aVL  hove 
been  akeady  published;  a&d  four  more  volumes,  wbiob  will  comprizit^B  Mst 
of  the  Laws  ot  Louis  XIV.  and  those  of  Louis  XV.  will  appear  shortly,  and 
terminate  the  series. 


The  ninth  Tolome  of  Count  Segur's  History  of  France,  commencing  with  the 
reign  of  Louis  XL  is  now  in  the  press. 

The  trards  of  M.  CailU  to  Toabuctoo,  edited  by  M.  Jomard,  in  S  vols.  Bro, 
are  announced  to  appear  in  December. 

The  Abb^  Chianni,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Uirivefstty  of 
Warsaw,  is  about  to  publish  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  a  Tkeofy  afjudaum^  applied 
to  tke  Rgform  of  the  Draeiitee  m  all  the  Cotmtriei  of  Europe;  inteniied  hho  «s  • 
IWeliir  pnpuNAnry  to  «  Ftentk  Venhn  of  the  BSahylonic  Talmud,  The  work 
will  be  divided  iaio  three  parts ;  the^/Srtf  containing  an  examination  of  all  the 
aa^era  who  hatve  written  on  Judaism  in  all  the  countries  and  lang«iages  of 
Eaiope;  die  aecond  exhibiting  the  true  spirit  of  Judaism,  its  antt-sociatdoctrhie 
and  pemiciooa  tendency,  supported  by  citations  from  the  Taheed  and  other 
obligatory  books;  ^b. third  pointing  out  the  most  efficacious  means  of  reforming 
die  Jews,  and  reaoiving  the  geeat  problem  so  often  debated  end  oeTcr  decided, 
namely,  dmt  'of  rendering  them  happy  and  useftil  to  the  countries  which  hai^e 
gmnted  them  an  asylum. 

The  same  author  proposes  to  publish  a  complete  version,  in  French,  of  Hie 
Tahnnd,  with  Commcctaries,  in  six  volumes,  felio.  The  Bmperor  Nicholae  has 
accepted  ihe  dedioatiee  of  both  these  works,  and  assigned  tee  author  a  simi  of 
6,000  florins  towards  printing  the  Urst,  and  12,000  florins  per  tetume  for  the 
last  of  these  works. 


At  the  extraordinary  sitting  of  die  French  Academy,  on  the  8d  of  November, 
the  Duke  de  Levis  read  seme  tegments  of  tin  uwp«blished  Ibur  te  SeotUmS. 

Nearohgy.'—F,  A.  N.  B.  Comte  Daru,  a  Peer  of  France>  Member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  the  Academv  of  Sciences,  died  on  the  5th  of  September 
last,  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  at  his  seat  near  Meulan,  aged  sixty4wo)  He' 
was  a  native  of  IVi'ontpeUier,  where  his  father  was  secretary  to  the  intendaney 
of  Languedoc.  He  entered  the  army  at  sixteen,  and  was  lieutenant  aed  com- 
missary at  war  when  the  revoiudon  broke  out.  He  warmly  embraced  its  prin- 
ciples, like  most  of  the  enlightened  spirits  of  the  epoch.  After  having  made 
the  campaign  of  1792,  lie  was  arrested  as  a  suspected  person,  and  imprisoned 
for  eighteen  months,  during  which  he  amused  nis  solitary  hours  with  poedcal 
composition.  After  his  liberation  he  filled  successively  several  imnortant  situ* 
ations  in  the  commissariat  and  ^e  office  of  the  war  ministry.  After  the  18th 
Bmmaire,  Bonaparte  appointed  him  secretary  to  the  ministry  at  war,  and  the- 
day  after  the  battle  of  Marengo  nominated  him  one  of  the  commissaries  for  the 
execution  of  the  convention  concluded  between  General  Berthier  and  General 
Melas. 

Having  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Nepoleon,  he  was,  after  the  kller 
bad  assumed  the  imperial  diadem,  in  1805  nominated  a  counsellor  of  stele' 
and  intendant-general  of  the  emperor *s  military  household;  in  1806  la-' 
tendanl^eneral  of  the  Brunswick  territory,  commissary  for  the  eseoi^n^ef 
the  tieaties  of  Tilsit  and  Vienna^  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berlin*    In 
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1806  b^was  dected  a  member  of  the  Inetitiite;  and  in  1808- an  honomrjr 
member  of  r  the  Berlin  Academy.  In  1611  he  was  appointed  minister-secre- 
tary  of  state,  ai)d  shortly  afterwards  received  the  portrolio  of  the  war>adminis-> 
tration.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  in  bis  Russian  campaign  as  secretary  of 
tftate,  and  after  the  capture  of  Smolensk,  in  the  council  summoned  to  consider 
whether  the  French  &rces  should  advance  any  further,  gave  his  decided  opi- 
nion in  the  negative.  After  the  retreat  commenced,  General  Mattbieu  Dumas 
bavine  fiillen  ill,  Count  Dumas  was  obliged  to  take  upon  him  the  functions  of 
iaC^ndant  general  of  the  army.  His  capacity  for  labour  and  strong  constitution 
enabled  him  to  fulfil,  with  appartmt  ease,  duties,  which  would  have  lolled  any 
three  men  of  ordinary  constitution. 

After  the  restoration  of  tlie  Bourbons  he  was  nominated  intendant^general 
by  the  king  in  December,  1814.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon,  during  the  hun- 
dred days,  he  subscribed  a  considerable  sum  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the 
Pansian  federates,  and  in  his  capacity  of  counsellor  of  state  attached  his  signa- 
ture to  the  celebrated  declaration  of  the  26th  of  March.  After  the  second 
restoration,  he  retired  for  a  time  to  private  life  and  devoted  liimself  to  literaiy 
pursuits.  In  1819  he  was  by  a  royal  ordinance  summoned  to  the  Chamber  of 
Feera,  where  his  rectitude  of  judgment,  his  administrative  knowledge,  his 
facility  Ibr  labour,  and  his  eloquence^  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  formidable 
adversaries  of  the  VUlMe  mini.stry,  and  signalized  him  as  one  of  the  most  ener> 
getic  defenders  of  the  national  liberties.  In  1821  he  published  his  History  of 
Veuicej  the  most  important  of  his  works,  and  that  upon  which  his  literary  fame 
wil^ principally  rest;  it  is  now  regarded  as  the  most  complete  and'  impartial 
history  of  that  sinsular  ffovemmwty  equally  remarkable  tor  its  strengtii  and 
long  duration.  Of  his  suosequent  work,  the  Higtoiy  of  Bri/oiiny,  an  account 
was  given  in  the  third  number  of  this  Journal.  Hb  other  works  consist  of  a 
poe9tical  transla^on  of  Horace,  a  variety  of  occasional  Poems,  Discourses  and 
Eulogiums.pcopounQed  in  the  Academy,  and  Speeches  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.    As  a  writer,  his  prose  was  considered  superior  to  his  poetry. 

His  loss  has  been  veiy  sensibly  and  generally  felt,  for  his  character  and 
talents  had  gained  him  many  friends.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  11th  of 
September,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  Cimeti^re  Montmarire. 
Five  discourses  were  pronounced  over  his  tomb  by  Messrs.  Mirbel,  Cavier, 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Temaux,  and  Leroy. 

M.  Lamartine,  the  poet,  has  been  elected  to  the  vacant  place  in  the  Academy, 
occasioned  by  M.  Dam's  death.  His  opponent  was  General  Philip  de  Segur, 
the  historian  of  the  French  Bxpedilion  to  BAisaia,  «nd  of  Peter  the  Great. 

It  hM-  been  thought  that  it  would  be  renderitog  a  real  service  to  historical 
study,  as  well  n  aa  agreei^eone  to  the  amateurs  of  eariy  French  literature,  to 
pobUsh  If  BnU.d^Angkierrey  one  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  whtf^  partaking  both  of  the  nature  of  a  poem  and  a  chronicle,  comes 
with  a  double  elaiaa  before  the  public.  This  work,  which  was  composed  in  the 
mid<Ufr  of  the  twelfUt  centory,  will  now  be  published  complete  for  the  first  time; 
hithfart^  poly  a  few-fiagmeota  have  appeared :  it  consists  of  nearly  20,000  verses, 
and  contains  traditiooa  and  aocounts  of  historical  events  as  far  bad^  as  the 
seventh  centufyoC  our  era..  Ihe  text  has  been  copied  and  collated  with  the 
greatej^t^care  from  MSS.  in  the  Kind's  Libvary,  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  A  Vocabulary  will  be  added,  chiefly  containing  explanations  of  the 
terms,  not  derived.  Irom  the  Latin.  The  editor,  who  is  intimately  acquaiuted 
with  ^e;  Northern  ItngSMffes,  will  be  able  to  bestow  great  completeness  and 
certainty 'On  .thjs  almost  totally  negleeted  part  of  French  etymology.  The  woik 
will  bci  printed  by  Didot,  in  two  volumesy  8vo. 
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GERMANY. 

M.  Bcssi&Ly  one  of  oor  ftbleM  and  most  laborious  ajttronomers,  has  just  pu\>- 
lisbed,  in  the  Beilin  Memoirs,  anaccomit  of  some  very  interestiDg  ocperiments 
on  the  Penduhim. 


Dr.  Thokck,  of  Halle,  annouDces,  that  witb  the  besinnin^  of  the  next  year 
he  will  commence  a  new  Theological  periodical,  intenoed  chiefly  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  best  theological  productions,  but  occasionally  noticing  works  in 
other  branches  that  inay  involve  considerations  connected  with  the  main  object 
of  his  work.  From  the  high  character  of  the  editor,  we  are  led  to  anticipate 
considerable  benefit  from  such  a  work. 


The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  approved  of  the  formation  of  a  Missionai^ 
Society  in  his  states,  to  be  called  the  ItopoUUne  JnttUviioUy  (in  memory  of  his 
daughter,  the  late  Empress  of  Brazil.)  The  chief  object  of  the  Institution  is  to 
provide  missionaries  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  North  America,  of  the 
state  of  which  a  lamentable  account  has  been  given,  during  his  recent  visit  to 
Vienna,  by  the  Vicar-General  of  Cincinnati.  The  Institution  has  already  met 
with  the  warmest  support  from  some  of  the  highest  characters  in  the  Church 
and  State. 


Professor  Knise  has  announced  to  his  literary  fneods  in  Germany,  Aat  he 
has  beem  jnerented  from  poUiririnff  the  third  ptai  of  hi$  MxiaaM^  partfy  by  hit 
removal  from  Halle  to  Dorpat,  and  partly  because  he  has  been  favoured  b^ 
Sir  W.  Gell,  the  celiebrated  traveller,  vrith  many  hitherto  unpnblished  plans, 
lEa  of  the  Peloponnesus,  by  whieh  great  liffht  will  be  thrown  (m  many  im|)ortatit 
places  ia  the  Morea;  so  that  uhimately  me  delay  will  prove  of  essential  »l- 
vantage  to  the  work. 

Proiessor  Scrflhrth  has  been  appointed  to  a  nominal  Professorship  of  Archsso- 
logy  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  with  an  addition  of  300  dollars  to  his  former 
yearly  pensionof  ^00. 

HsiDXUE&G.*— This  dly  having  been  fiaed  npon  for  the  eighth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  German  Naturalists  and  Physiciana,eifery  txeitios  had  been  making 
fat  months  beforehand  for  die  due  accommodation  of  oar  goests.  The  aovem- 
ment,  whieh  is  always  ready  to  piDmole  the-intesests  of  sdtfnea,  caused  paiti- 
culax  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  neoeswry  ■  prepnralions ;  tbe  inh^itants  took 
a  very  warm  interest  m  the  event;  and  the  members  of  the  Mnseitai  Club  veiy 
kindly  offered  their  handsome  and  spaems  apartments  for  the  meetings.  Pre- 
vious to  the  day  fixed  for  opening  the  sitHngs, w«  had  tiieplsasnre  to  see  anive 
several  celebrated  men,  not'ouy  ^ip  Ueroany,  but  from  almost  eveiy 
oonntry  in  Europe.  On  the  18th  of  September,  Profesaor  Tiedemaon,  dioaen 
as  first  man^jB^er,  opened  the  public  assembly  in  the  great  lectnrOHioom  of  the 
Academy,  with  a  duicompe  on  the  progiess  of  the  Naioral  Sciences,  their  pveaent 
stat^  and  their  influence  on  dvil  societv.  Professor  Gmetin,  the  second 
manager,  then  read  a  list  of  the  namea  of  the  members  present,  who  were  very 
numerous.  Among  them  were  Count  von  Sterabetg  from  Prague,  Dr.  von 
Speez  from  Ofen»  fiobert  Brown  from  London,  Coddington  and*  WheweU 
from  Cambridge,  Jerussac  from  Paris,  Rehmannftom  ScPetershnrig^  Eechhob 
from  Dorpaty  Quetetet  from  bruswdSf  Lichtenatein  and  Bitter  from  Berlin, 
Treviranus  from  Breslaw,  Treviranus  from  Bremen,  Goklfoss,  Hariess  and 
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Vees  Ton  Esenbeck  from  Bonn,  Oken  and  Vogel  from  MuDtch,  Riippell  from 
Francfort,  Arc.  &c. 

The  second  sitting  was  on  the  20Ch,  and  the  third  on  the  22d.  In  this  third 
siuing  it  was  decid^  by  a  great  majority,  that  Hamburgh  should  be  the  place 
of  meeting  for  the  year  1830.  The  first  Burgo-master,  Dr.  Bartels,  and  Dr, 
Fricke,  were  chosen  managers.  Professor  GoMlin  read  a  note  addressed  to 
the  meetinff  by  Baron  de  FerassaCy  in  the  name  of  the  &)ciiii  Anon^fme  du 
3idleiin  Vnvoenel  des  Sekncei  et  de  VlndmlrU^  inviting  it  to  take  part  in  that 
publication.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  proposal.  Profes- 
sor Oken  reported  the  steM  that  haa  been  taken  towards  the  eaition  of  Pliny, 
viz.  the  collation  of  the  MSS.in  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  England. 

In  the  fbnrth  sitting,  on  the  23d  of  September,  the  question — ^whether  cities 
situated  ont  of  tfie  German  Confederation  might  be  chosen  for  the  meeting* — 
was  discussed,  and  negatived  by  a  great  majoti^.  Professor  Tiedemann  in- 
formed the  meeting,  that  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  which  had  been  a  seat  of  the 
muses  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century,  wished  to  testify  the  respect  for 
science  which  it  had  inherited  from  ancient  times,  by  having  a  medsu  struck 
in  commemoration  of  those  meetings,  to  be  distributed  among  the  members. 
A  burst  (^  applause  interrupted  die  speaker. 

The  fifth  meeting  was  opened  hy  a  report  of  Professor  Lichtenstein,  in  the 
name  of  the  committee  for  considering  of  Baron  Ferussac's  proposal,  to  which  it 
was  agreed  to  accede ;  and  a  letter  was  desired  to  be  written  to  the  Baron,  in 
the  name  of  the  assembled  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians,  acknowledging 
the  utility  of  his  great  undertaking,  and  wishing  it  every  success.  Among  the 
additional  meml^rs  present  were  Professor  Duncan  from  Edinburgh,  Betti 
from  Florence,  &c. 

At  the  sixth  and  last  meeting,  on  the  24th  of  September,  Professor  lichten- 
stein  read  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  illustrious  Goethe,  in  which  that 
patriardi  of  German  literature  expressed  the  warm  interest  be  took  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  association. 

In  conclusion.  Professor  Tiedemann  laid  before  the  meeting  an  account  of 
the  proceedings,  and  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  numerous  attendance,  and  the 
lively  interest  that  had  been  manifested.  Professor  lichtenstein,  as  the  second 
manager  at  the  assembly  in  1828,  delivered  the  accustomed  valedictory  oration, 
and  concluded  with  the  following  words:— 

**  We  now  take  leave  of  you,  and  of  this  friendly  abode  of  science,  with  feel- 
ings of  the  most  grateful  recollection  of  the  abundant  and  various  information 
and  enjoyment  which  our  meeting  bay  aaain  afforded  us  on  this  occasion. 
Neither  the  bank$  of  the  Elbe,  nor  those  of  any  greater  or  smaller  stream  that 
we  may  visit  in  the  sequel,  will  ever  be  able  to  ^ace  or  to  obscure  the  lively 
image  which  we  now  carry  away  with  us  from  the  wood  and  vine>covered  hills 
oftbeNeckar." 


Prussia. — Halle. — Tlie  number  of  Teachers  in  our  University  (not  including 
language  and  Exercise  Masters)  has  increased  during  the  summer  from  62 
to  70. 

The  Students  actually  immatriculated  are  1291,  which  is,  indeed,  fewer  by 
39  than  last  winter,  but  still  a  much  larger  number  than  in  any  other  Prussian 
University  except  Beriin,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Gottingen  and  Munich, 
than  any  other  German  University.  Of  this  number,  934  study  Thedlogy, 
215  Jurisprudence,  ^  Medicine,  and  76  Philosophy.  946Sludeiil8  are  Prus- 
sian; 345  foreigners.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  all  those  here  called 
foreigners  are  Germans,  with  the  exception  of  23  Danes,  9  Swiss,  and  12  Hun- 
garians. The  Students  have  distinguished  themselves,  both  by  their  application, 
and  by  their  orderiy  and  moral  conduct. 
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ITALY. 

PiSA.^An  Engluh  Journal,  under  the  title  of  The  AutoHian,  or  Manthfy 
Journal  of  ItaUan  LUeraiure^  is  announced.  The  Ftospectos  which  we  have 
receired  states,  that  **  it  mi\\  in  form  and  ^pe  be  exactly  similar  to  the  London 
LUerary  Gazette,  Studiously  avoiding  every  subject  of  political  or  religious 
controversy,  it  will  be  divided  into  the  three  following  heads: — 1.  Oxiginai 
Essays,  chiefly  relating  to  the  literature  or  History  ofltaW.  a.  Critical  Re- 
views of  the  most  important  woHu,  as  they  appear. .  3.  General  intelligence 
from  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  and  the  other  Italian 'capitals.  The  first  Num-^ 
ber  will  be  published  as  soon  as  we  have  collected  so  many  signatures  of  $ub> 
scribers  as  may  nearly  cover  the  heavy  disbursement  which  we  are  obliged  to 
encounter;  and  the  terms  of  subscribers  are  fixed  at  £l  sterUng  per  annum/' 


NETHERLANDS. 


We  have  already  spoken  of  a  Commission  appointed  by  his  Majesty  in  the 
Southern  Provinces,  which  is  to  publish  several  nitherto  inedited  Manuscripts 
Illative  to  the  history  of  tlie  Netherlands.  The  Prospectus  of  this  collection 
is  now  printed,  and  contains  a  list  of  the  Manuscripts  to  be  published  by  the 
Commission.    The  following  are  the  principal : — 

I.  The  Clironicle  of  Nicholas  de  Clerk,  known  by  the  name  of  the  R3rm- 

Kronyk  of  Brabant — ^in  Flemish. 
II.  Chronicle  of  John  van  Ileeln,  being  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Woe- 

ringen  in  1 288,  at  whicli  he  was  present — ^in  Flemish, 
in.  History  of  Brabant,  by  Edmund  Dinter — in  Latin. 
IV.  The  Diplomatic  History  of  Brabant,  by  P.  von  der  Heyden,  named  a 

Thymo — in  Latin. 
v.  Narrative  of  the  Journey  of  Philip  the  Fair,  to  Spain,  by  Anthony  von 
Lalaing — in  French. 
VI.  Account  of  the  Troubles  which  took  place  at  Ghent  in  the  Reign  of 

Charles  V.—in  French. 
VII.  Journal  of  the  Tour  of  Cliarles  V. 
VIII.  Chronicle  of  St.  Bavo— in  Latin. 
IX.  Chronicle  of  Gilles  Li-Muisis  or  Mucidus — in  Latin. 
X.  Memoirs  of  John  von  Haynih — in  French. 
And  several  other  pieces. 

The  care  of  editing  these  Manuscripts  is  confided — 
I.&  II.  to  Mr.  Willems  of  Antwerp,  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Netheriands . 
III.  to  Mr.  Bernhardi,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Louvaine. 
rv.  to  the  Baron  von  ReifTenberg,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  same  Uni- 
versity. 
v.  VI.  &  IX.  to  Mr.  von  Hulthem,  Member  of  the  States  General, 
vii.  &  viii.  to  Mr.  Raoul,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Ghent. 
X.  to  Mr.  Silvain  von  der  Weyer,  Librarian  of  the  City  of  Brussels. 

Each  of  the  editors  is  to  employ  in  his  remarks  the  laii^age  of  the  author: 

he  is  to  annex  to  each  of  them  the  necessary  Explanations,  Appendices,  and 

Indices;  and,  if  needfixl,  Maps  and  Plates.    To  each  of  thepa  a  short  Account 

of  the  Author's  Life  is  to  be  prefixed.    The  editors  are  to  pay  all  possible  re- 

.gard  to  conciseness,  and  their  remarks  are  .to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  eiplar 
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nation  or  correction  of  antiquated  or  corrupted  words,  and  to  the  illustration 
of  things,  of  names,  of  persons  and  of  places.  .The  collection  will  consist  of 
about  thirty  volumes  6yo.  Subscriptions  will  be  leceived  either  for  the  whole 
collection,  or  for  any  separate  work. 


RUSSIA. 


A  NEW  periodical,  which  is  likely  to  be  extremely  useful,  is  about  to  be  pnb- 
lisbed  widi  the  permission  of  the  Emperor,  by  the  title  of  Journal  of  the  Home 
Department,  As  it  is  to  be  published  by  that  Department,  it  will  have' an 
official  character.  The  object  is  to  acquamt  the  public  with  the  measures  of 
the  goTemment  which  are  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interioi*, 
and  the  state  of  the  several  branches  of  administration  subordinate  to  that  de- 
partmeat. 

The  Journal  will  be  divided  into  three  sections. 

I.  Will  contain  the  Ukases  of  the  Emperor,  Reports  to  his  Majesty,  Annual 
Accounts  of  the  Home  Department,  Letters  Patent,  &c. ;  all  to  be  published 
at  fall  length,  and,  where  needful,  with  explanations  of  the  intentions  of  the  go- 
▼emmettt 

II.  Statistics  i — ^This  section  will  comprehend,  ^mong  other  articles,  descrip- 
tions of  the  governments  and  towns  of  Ilussia;  their  population,  produce  and 
manufactures;  tables  of  the  population  of  the  empire,  and  its  parts;  tables  of 
ihec  amount  of  consumption  and  produce  of  the  harvest;  descriptions  of  esta- 
blishments, charitable  institutions,  schools,  &c.  under  the  direction  of  the 
Itfinister  of  the  Interior;  descriptions  6f  public  edifices  lately  erected  or  pro- 
jected, with  plans  and  drawings,  &c.  &c. 

.      III.  News. 

To  be  pnblisbed  every  two  months,  id  numbers,  each  containing  ten  or  twelve 
sheets  of  letter- press. 


SPAIN. 


The  third  volume  of  Senor  Navarrete*s  Collection  of  the  Eariy  Spanish  Voyages, 
just  published,  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first,  under  the  head  of 
Viiige$  Menoreif  contains  an  account  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Spaniards 
on  the  Coasts  of  the  New  Continent,  after  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  in  his 
third  voyage  in  1498,  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  Among  these  navi- 
gators,  Captain  Alonso  de  Uojeda  cuts  the  principal  figure.  The  second  con- 
taiifs  the  four  fug^/^aierf  Voyages  of  Americo  Vespucsio,  taken  from  |he  complete 
Latin  edition  published  at  Strasburg  in  1509,  in  the  author's  life-time';  Se&or 
Navarrete  has  here  given  some  exact  notices  of  this  navigator,  and  set  in  their 
true  light  the  nature  of  his  pretended  discoveries.  The  third  section  contains 
an  account  of  the  Spanish  settlements  at  Darien.  The  volume  is  closed  by  a 
Supplement  of  additional  documents  to  the  first  two  volumes. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Teft  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Socieii  de  Lecture  of  Geneva  .presents 
^fiy  gialaQring  results,  and  gives  fresh  p^f  that  this  Society  may  be  con- 
fidently   recommended,  as  regards  its  constitution  and  direction,  to  dther 
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great  cities  of  Europe,  as  ODe  of  the  best  models  for  such  societies.  In  the  past 
year  it  reckoned  382  ordinary  members,  and  has  accotdiQgly  nearly  reached 
the  maximum  to  t?hich  it  may  be  raised  widiout  inconvenience.  The  number 
of  strangers  admitted  gr&iia,  with  the  utmost  liberality  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  (but  at  the  longest  for  thirteen  montbs,)  amounted  to  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  members,  Tiz.  to  620;  of  whom  177  were  English,  116  French, 
70  GeneTCse,  who  were  only  resident  in  the  city  for  a  short  time;  74Swia8y 
63  Germans,  38  Italians,  35  Poles  and  Russians,  17  Americans,  12  Savoyards, 
9  Greeks,  9  Belgians,  5  Spaniards,  3  Portugnese  and  1  Swede.  The  greater 
part  of  these  visited  Geneva  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  September 
and  October.  The  library  now  consists  of  21,000  volumes  in  all  branches  of 
literature,  but  the  greater  portion  are  in  the  classes  of  poliie  litefatare,  histary, 
periodical  works,  political  newspapers,  and  voyages  and  travels.  New  ecu- 
nectionsbave  been  establiidied  with  Paris,  London  and  £diubarg^»in  order  to 
obtain  as  quickly*  as  possible  the  most  interesting  pamphlets  and  pai;UamentMry 
papers.  The  library  receives  consideiable  accessions  by  the  gifts  of  its  friends 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  activity  of  the  circulation  of  the  books  is  pro- 
digioQB,  700  being  constantly  out.  A  particular  Society  for  the  German  lan- 
guage is  attaclied  to  the  Institution;  apa  holds  its  sittings  in  winter,  in  what  is 
called  the  German  itoom,  \vhere  only  German  is  allowed  to  be  spoken.  The 
income  of  last  year  wais  38,475  Genevese  florins,  and  the  expenditure  35,090. 
The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Geneva  has  strictly  prohibited  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
from  visiting  or  becoming  members  of  the  Society. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Sodety  of  Swiss  Naturalists  took  place  towards  the 
end  of  July  at  the  Monastery  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  More  than  eighty 
naturalists  attended  from  Zurich,  Berne,  Bftle,  Fribourg,  the  Gfisots,  Argovia, 
the  Pays-de-Vaud,  the  Valais,  Neufchat^l  and  Geneva.  '  A  number  of  atiangers, 
French,  English  aiid  German,  were  also  present.  Three  meetings  were  held 
4m  three  successive  days,  during  which  several  interesting  papers  on  various 
subjects  of  natural  history  and  pbysics  were  read  by  various  members.  Excur- 
sioils  were  also  made  in  the  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  objects,  which 
were  attended  with  great  success;  two  estomologiats  from  Lausanne  having  col- 
lected more  than  2000  species  of  insects.  Tbe  hospiuble  reception  which  the 
whole  party  met  with  from  the  prior  and  brethren  of  the  Monastery  are  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms.  The  meeting  for  next  year  was  fixed  to  be  held  at 
St.  Gall. 

A  letter  from  one  of  the  Qerroan  naturalists  present  has  been  published  in  the 
AiorgenbkUtf  in  which  it  gave  us  pain  to  observe  the  following  remark  on  our 
countrymen.  **  On  the  first  evening  after  their  arrival  at  the  Monastery,  the 
strangers,  and  particularly  the  Germans,  very  soon  became  acquainted  with 
each  other.  New  groupes  were  formed  every  instant.  A  fraiA  and  cordial 
gaiety,  tbe  result  of  mutual  kindness,  soon  prevailed  among  us.'  ne  Englith 
alone  remained  $traneer8  to  these  movementi.  and  constantly  X^tif  themiavet 
aloo/r '  •  ' 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

Tbe  Asiatic  Society  of  Pkris  has  annoonced  the  intended  publication  of  a 
second  edition,  lithographed,  in  8vo.  of  thie  Chinese  and  Latin  Vocabulary  of 
Basil  de  Glemona.    It  is  expected  to  appear  in  1830. 

M.  Klaproth  has  resumed  his  Supplement  to  the  same  Vocabulary,  which 
has  become  a  work  of  indispensable  utility  to  the  Chinese  student,  fmm  the 
alleeed  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  MorriscoV  Dictionary 
has  been  sent  into  the  world. 
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SS  Billiard,  Piojet  de  Code  Noir  poor  ies  Cokmiet  Pra&ftbef .  4to.  FarU. 
t4  LBrmiiiier,  Iiitrodiietion  g^n6rue  i  lliistoire  do  Droit.    8vo.  Porii.  9t. 

55  Blame,  Dr.  Grundriss  des  Ptndektenrcchts.    gr.  8to.   Halle,  4t. 
96  Walter,  Dr.  Lehrboch  dct  KircbeofechCs.    Bfo.  Bpimi.  1>s. 

tr  Hugo,  Hitter,  BeitriigesiirciYiIisti8ChenBi!ieher.Keiratniu.  2rBd.8vo.  Bertin,  9u 
SB  Rejscher,  Dr.  SamiDlpng  der  l/Viirtembergiicben  Getetie.     IrBd.    gr*    8vo. 

ShOtmt.  15s. 
t9  Martiti,  Dr.  Lehrbuch  des  TeottclieD  gemeinen  Criaiiiial*Rechti.    gr.  8f  o.  H(M2e(- 

berg.  II. 
90  Feoei^ch,  A.  von,  aktenmassige  Darstelluog  merkwiirdiger  Verbrccben.    tr  Bd. 

gr.  8vo.  Gie$$em,  |1. 
31  lippert,  Dr.  die  Lehre  toid  Patronate  nach  den  Grundsatzen  des  KaDontachen 

Recbts.    gr.  8to*  Gimen.  Ss. 
3f  Baitb-Bartepbeim,  J.  L.C.  SjMem  dar  oitermichiaclien  administrativen  Poliaei. 

tr  Bd.  gr.  8vo.  Wien.  ll. 

95  Bergmayr,  J.  F.  daa  biirgerlicbe  Recht  der  K.  K.  oi  erraichischen  Armee.  tr  tbl. 

gr.  8to.  Wien.  6s. 
'94  Eisendacker,  Dr.  W.  Ueber  die  Entstehung,  Ent^ickeloiig  und  Ausbildung  dc9 
Bibgerrecbtee  im  aiten  Rom.  Mit  einer  Vorrede  f  on  A.  H.  L.  Heeren.    lliMi- 
huTg,  8fo.  88, 

^   MORALS,  EDUCATION,  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

96  Tenpemann,  Manoel  de  rhistoira  de  la  Pbikiaophie,  trad,  de  PAUeaaad,  par  Victor 

Cousin,    t  vol.  8n>.  Pnrie,  ll. 

37  Say,  J.  B<  Coon  d'CooBomie  pofithjoo  pratique.    TbM.  V.  8«o.  Puri%,  9b, 

38  Ducbatel,  de  la  Cliarit6  dans  ios  rapports  avee  i'^tat  nonl  el  ie  bicn^tre  des 

classes  Inftfievrea.  8fo.  Peris.  9s. 
99  BootaijF,  Consad6ratieos  sor  Ies  iteltats  inportans  du  nocvcao  laode  d'Mocation 
iuveolft  par  Bf.  iaootot,  Aw.  8vo.  Ports,  fs.  6d.     . 

40  DurieU,  Trait6  comptet  de  la  M^thode  Jacetot,  foodoo  Koessiblo  i  toaics  Ies  in- 

teliigenoes,  &c.  8ro.  Pons^  4s.  6d. 

41  Rej,  Joseph,  De  la  Metbode  Jaeolot.  8vo.  Porii.  Ss. 

4<  lAToche,  rEoseigneaieDt  Univenel  de  M.  Jacotot  en  pressoce  de  i'easeignenient 

ooivtraitMM.  8*o.  Peril,  fs.  6d. 
49  Dari?au,  Examen  critique  et  rai8onn6  de  renseignement  dii  oairersel*  oo  Metbode 

JacoCoi.    8vofc  PeHi. 

44  Gouroff,  Essai  sur  Thistoire  des  Enfaos  tronv^s,  depuis  Ies  teios  Ies  plos  anciens 

jtsqu'inos joom  8vo*  Plirik  4o. 

45  Bouilly.Porteteuille  de  la  Jeunesse,  on  la  moiale  ct  I'bistoin  enscigii^es  par  des 

esempleA,  ^Be.    Ton.  I.  et  11.  ISno.  Peril,  each  fs.  6d. 

46  Aloanach  des  Bona  Consells  poor  tSSO.    18nio.  Peril.  Is.  6d. 

47  Beujpet,  des  BoDqnes  poUiqaes  de  pf4t  sor  gage,  et  de  lears  inMnf4aieoa.  8«d. 

Pane, 

48  AnoilleiH  Fr.  -I^eng^es  snr  I'bonime,'  ses  rapports  et  ses  intMts*    f  iroL  If  omi. 

Beriiii.  lOs. 

49  Mebeoios,  Fr.  oeber  die  Nator  niid  die  Ursecben  des  offentHchen  Credtta.  gr.  8vo. 

Kmrltmke.  ll.  le. 

50  Kejserlinck,  Dr.  die  Wissenscbaft  vom  Menacben  Gelste.  8to.  Bcrli*.  Te. 

51  Sebofbel,  Dr.  Geoeral-Statistik  der  «uropiiiscbeB  Staalen  mit  voraiglieher  Beriidi- 

sichtlgaog  der  Kaiseithufies  Ocsterreldis.    f  Thte.  gr.  8vo.  iVo]^.  19s. 
5f  liVeber,  H.  toq,  Handbucb  der  psjcfaischeB  AQtbropofegien  gr.  8vo*  lilMi^geii.  lOs. 
fii  Wfinbold,  Dr.  C.  A*  Das  Gleichgewicbt  der  Bevolkemna,  als  Gmndlage  der 

Wohlfart  der  Gescilscbaft  und  der  Familieii.  8vo.  Xeips^.  f  s.  6d> 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

56  Pouillet,  E16raens  de  Phjraiqae  ezp^rirocutale  et  de  M6t^roiogie.    ToA.  II.    lere 

partie.  8fo.  Fmn$. 
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57  Intiberf  Fr«  SclMns  lo|^GO«niifllb9nMmcfe.    gr*  6to«  AhtMMfvif.  14i« 

58  Jacob!,  Dr.  FoDdafnenU  nova  tbeoriu  functioDam  elttpttcarom.  4to.  naj.  K'mgt' 

vtfgf  Ids* 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

60  Marcel  de  Serres,  O^ognosie  des  Terrains  Tertiaires.    4to.  Porii.  7f . 

61  Descourtils,  Floro  pxttoresqne  et  m^dicale  d^  Antilles*    LiTraiscms  CXXXVL  A. 

CL.  8vo.  Paris,   each  4t. 
dS  Hnnboldt  et  Knntb,  Revisioa  des  GianiDto  pahli^ea  dans  les  Naw%  QtntH  ft 

Species  Plantamm.    livruson  V. — IX.  folio.  Parit.  each  ft.  8s. 
6$  Dnperrejr,  Vojage  aotoar  da  Monde.    Zoolp^    Liy.  XII«  4to.  Panf,  Vbh 
64 '       —    Botaniqoe.  livraisoos  V.  VI,  VU.    4to. 

Pom.  each  ISs. 

65  Lesson,  iTistoire  Naturelle  des  Oiseaoz  Monches.    Livtns.  VI. — IX^  gr,  in  8fo. 

Porii.  each  5s. 

66  Werner,  Atlas  des  Oiseaox  d'Europe.    Livraisons  XIV.  XV.   8?o.    Parjt.   each, 

nar,  Ss.  oofor.  6s. 

67  Dubamel,  Traits  des  Arbres  frattiers,  par  Poiteau  et  Torpin.  folio.  livraSsoos 

Un.— LVI.    Parii.  each  SOs. 

68  Gnerin,  loonographie  da  Regne  Animal  de  M.  le  Baron  Cavier.    livraiaoos  IL  et 

III.  8vo.  6s.  cohr.  I5s. ;  4tP.  10s.  etlar,  SOa. 

69  IHpoAQbel,  Hist.  Dfau  dea  Lfpfidopt^eet  de.  Flranoe-^octuraes.    Ton^  IV.  tde 

partie»  livraisons  IX. — XIII.  8vo.  Paris,  each  3s. 

70  Ficycinet,  Voyage  ontoar  do  Monde— Botaniqiie.    livraisons  IX.  X*  4Co.  Porb. 

eachlSs. 

71  A.  de  Sttint^ilaife«  Jnssieo,  et  Combcas^es,  Flora  Brasiliss  Mcridiooalls.  livrsna. 

XH.  XUI.  4ta.  Pop^  each  15fir;  foKo,>if .  faior.  $L 

72  Vieillot,  £cc.  Faane  Fran^aiae  Tekte  et  Bancbea.    linaiaou  XXIII.  XXIV.    gr* 

8vo.  Paris,  each. 

73  Terominckf  Noofcaa  Recaeil  des  Planchea  oolori^  d'Oiaeais.  Lrtraisoitt  LXXIX. 

LXXX.  4to.  Pom.  each  lOs. ;  foUo,  I5s« 

74  Redooi^,  Choii  des  plus  belles  fleors  pnsea  dans  differentes  fiuniUea  du  Kgoe  v^- 

g^tai.    livrajson  XV.  XVI.4to.jl^.  aoiar.  Itk. 

75  F.  CaTier,  Hist  Natoielle  dea  Mamoiiferes.    Livraison  LX,  IbKo.  Pan§,  15k. 

76  Decandolle,  Collection  de  M6nioires  sor  diff^rens  parties  do  R^oe  V<g4tal.  Liv. 

V.  OmieUHen*.  4to.  Pariu 

77  Loiseleor-Desfongcbamps,  &c.  Flore  g^n^rale  de  France-^Phan^rogamie.  Dvrsns. 

VII.->V1U.  8vo.  Paris,  each  6a. 

78  Planches  de  Seba,  accomp.  d'un  tezte  mis  an  eaorant  de  la  Seieiiee.    Uvraisons 

XXXL  XXXII.  folio.  Pmit.  each  4s. 

79  Hericort  de  Thuij,  Considifations  gtelogiques  et  pbjrsiqaes  ear  ht  caoiFe  dn  jail- 

lissemeiit  des  eooz  det  poits  for^s  m  loDtaines  aitifieielies,  &c.   8vo^  P^^  fs. 

80  Demean  et  Boisduval,  loonographie  et  Hbt.  Nat.  dea  oel4opcdite8  d'£ttrope.    Lit. 

I.  et  II.  8vo.  Jig.  Parfs.  each  6s. 

81  Caviar  et  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat  des  Poisaons;    Tom.  IV.  -  Brd.  Paris.  Jig,  wh, 

14s. ;  eohr.  f4«. ;  pap,  vel.Jig.  celor,  «8s.5  4Id. /Sr.  noir,  18s. ;  dator.  98s. 
99  Hat^'Sileslft,  scripserant  Wimmer  et  Onbow^y.    Vw  IL  Oro.  Breifait.  6s.    ' 
85  Zoccarini,  Dr.  Flora  der  Gegend  am  Moncben.    ir  TbI.  l^mo.  M^inehen,  7s. 

84  Scfaiifnv  M.  TrieriKhe  Florm.    3r  TbI.  Bvo.  TVier.  Ts.  6d. 

85  Flora  Brastlieasis,  ed.  de  Martins.    VoU  IL  Pan  L  8vo.  mai.  Shmgorii,  i5s. 

86  Agardhj  €.  A.  Spedea  Alganim.    Vol.  IL  Ptes  I.  8vo.  Ort^moM.  78.  6d. 

87  Spanner,  F.  G.  L.  Flora  Fribargensia.    5  tons.  8to.  JFVei&iirr.  18a, 

88  BloiD,  Flora  JavAetinsolanim  odjaeentiam.-  Fascic.  XL— SlIV.  folto,  Bna§Uk, 

each,  pJom,  14a. ;  coior,  18s. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

90  Cloquet,  Jules,  Anatomic  de  I'Homme.    Lirraisons  XLV.  XLVL   ibfio.    Paris. 

each  98. 
9t Manuel  d'Anatomie  descriptive  du  Corps  Humain.    Livraisons  XXXVIII. 

— XLI.  4to.  Pmit,  each  4s. ;  eoler.  7s. 


MO  List  of  New  Works 

92  Brescbet,  R^oberdia  i^iutoniiqiies,  &c*«ur  le  Sjfiteme  Veiiieaz«  &c.    Li  vim.  IV. 

folio.  Porif.  IQa. 

93  Lafoiid,  R^cherches  pratiques  tiir  les  principalis  difforroites  du  Curps  bunuun. 

3iiifi  pvtie.  4to»  P4aru. 

94  Nauche,  des  Maladies  propres  aux  Fenuues.    2  Tot.  8to.  Pom,  10s.  6d. 

95  Cbarpentier,  de  la  Nature  et  du  Traiteineot  de  rHjdroc<2|)Ualc-aigue  des  Enfans. 

8vo.  Parit,  6s. 

96  M^at  et  Lens,  DicthMniaire  de  Matidre  MMicale  et  de  Th^rapeuiique  gMndc, 

Tom.  I.  8vo.  ParU.  7s. 

97  Andiml)  Clinique  MMicale.  oa  Choiz  d'obserratiopi  recneillies  «  THospital  de  la 

Charit^i  toe  6dlt]on,  revue,  corrig^,ct  augmeht^.  Vol.  I.  II.  8%'0.  ParU.  15s. 

98  Cbvrallicrj  Richard  et  Guiliaune,  Dictionaaire  des  Drogues  simples  et  conpos6es. 

Tom.  V.  8vo.  4s.— Tlie  5  vols,  complete.  11. 148. 

99  Lugol,  M^moire  sar  r£roploi  de  llode  dans  les  maladies  scrophuleosefc  8to.  Pang, 

Ss.6d. 

100  Roui,  Histoire  MMicale  de  I'Armde  FFan9aise  en  Mor^  pendant  la  Campagne 

de  1828.  8to.  Fam.  4s. 

101  Recaauer,  RechercUes  sur  le  tfaitement  da  Cancer  par  la  compression,  &c  t  voK 

8vo.  Park,  15s. 

102  fodM,  Easai  tli6oriqoe  et  pratique  de  pnenmatologie  hamaine»  &c.   8vo.  Strat- 

boarg.  4a. 

103  Bancal,  Manuel  Piatiqse  de  la  lithotritte.  8to.  Pirns.  5s. 

104  Mahon«  lUcherches  sur  la  Si^ge  et  la  nature  des  Teignes.  8?o.  Jig.  Pan»»  10s. 

105  Gerdj,  Anatomie  des  formes  ext6rieures  da  Corps  hurunin,  appuqu^  k  la  pein- 

tare,  a  la  scalptore,  et  a  la  ebirurgie,  avec  alias.  8to.  Paru,  lOs. 

106  Annoaire  Medico-Chiragical,  oa  Repertoire  g^o^ral  de  Clinique,  3me  anii6e.  8vo. 

Porif.  8s. 

107  Chelias,  Dr.  Handbnch  der  Chirorgie.    1r  mid  2r  Bd.   gr.  8to.  HtHdh.  21. 10s. 
106  Rllian,  Dr.  die  Univerritiiten  Deutschland  fai  medidliiflch-nBturwissenscliafUicher 

Hinsicht  betracbtet.  8vo.  Heidelherg.  10s. 

109  Ebemaier,  Dr,  Ueber  den  Schwarom  der  Schadelknochen.  4(o.  DuMtcUarf,  10s. 

110  Harimaon,  Dr.  Pbarmacologia  dTnamica.    2  vol.  8vo.  Wien,  II.  lOs. 

111  Meckel,  Prof.  System  der  vergleichenden  Anatomie.  4r  Tlil.  gr.  8ro.  Hulle.  15s. 

112  Josepbi,  Dr.  M.  Grundrissder  MIIitBr*Staatsarxncj-Kunde.  gr.  8vo.  BeHin.  lOs. 
115  Berends,  Dr.  Vorlesungen  iiber  praktische  Arznei-wissenscliafr.    7r  Bd.  gr.  8ro. 

Berlin.  9s. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

115  Dictionnaire  Tecbnologiqae,  oa  Nouveao  Dictionaaire  Universel  des  Arts  et  Me- 

tiers, &c.    Tom.  XV.  8yo.  avec  planches.    Livraisons  X&IV.  et  XXV.    4to. 
Pons.  12s.  6d. 

116  Encyclop^die  Modenie,  ou  Dictionnaire  abr6g6  des  Sciences,  des  Lettrea»  et  des 

Arts.    Ton.  XVI.r-XVIL  8vo.  Ports,  each  lis. 

117  Roche-A^mon,  De  la  Cavaierie.     Tom.  II.  8vo,  PgrU.  6s.  6d. 

118  O'  Hier  de  Graiulpr6,  Repertoire  Poljglotte  de  la  Marine,  (Anglais,  Espagnol, 

AUemand,  Italien,  Portugais,  et  Franpais).    2  vol.  8vo,  Ports,  ll.  Is. 

119  Christian,  Description  des  Machines  et  proc6d^s  specifics  dans  les  btoveU  d'iuven- 

tioii,  £cc    Tom.  XVI.  4to.  ParU,  II.  5s. 

120  MauyiUon,  F.  W.  ueber  die  Leitung  des  Einqoarticrungs-Wessens.    gr.  8vo. 

Euen.  7s. 

121  Mitis,  J.  £.  yon,  Carles-priicke  oder  Beschreibung  der  ersten  Staid -Rettenbriicke 

10  Wien.    er.  8vo.  Wien.  7s.  6d. 

122  Ehrenfels,  J.  M.  von,  die  Bienenaucht.    Ir  ThI.  gr.  8vo.  Prag,  8s. 

123  Eisner,  J.G.  Uebersicht  der  europaisclicu  veredclien  Scfaafzucbt  2  Bde.  gr.  8vo. 

Prag.  12s.  6d. 
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FINE  ARTS. 

125  Colonel  Rottlers,  Description  des  Monomens  de  Rhodes.    livinlsons  HI.— XI. 

hvec  tcxte.  4to.  Bruxetla,  eaclr  iJs.  ^ 

126  Melling,  Voyage  Pittoresque  dans  les  P^'ren^es  Fran^tscs.    Lirrafsons  IX.  X. 

folto^obiung.  Paris.  21. 

127  Letarouillv»  Edifices  de  Rome  Moderne.  Lirraisoiis  XVL  et  XVII.  folio.  Pimt, 

each  Ss.  . 

128  Collection  d'AntiqaJt^s  Egvptiennes,  recneillies  par  M.  le  Cheviilter  Pathi,  pabH^ 

par  MM.  Dorow  et  Klaproth,  &c.     36  planches,  fbfSo.  Paris.  41. 

129  Chabert,  Galerie  des  Peintres.    Ii?raisons  XXXI.  XXXIf.  folio.  P^rh,  'eadi  1l. 

130  Galerie  des  Musiciens  c6Idbres,  &c.  avec  Notices  biograpbiquesi  &c.     Livsn,  HI. 

folio.  Paris,  15s. 

131  Contemporains  Etrangers,  Recneil  iconographiqae  des  Strangers  les  pfm  c^ebres, 

&c.    Uv.  Vin.  folio.  Paris.  128. 

132  Laborde,  Monumens  de  la  France.    Ur.  XXX.  folio.  Patis,  24a.  - 

133  Vllleneuve-Bargeniont^  Monuniefis  dea  Grands-Mahres  de  1t>rdre  de  S«iii(-jMii- 

de-Jerasaleni.     Li?raison  V.  8vo.  Paris.  12s. 

134  Gauthier,  les  plus  beaux  Edifices  de  Gdnes  et  de  ses  envfrons.    liv.  XXIV. 

folio.  Paris,  each  8s. 

135  Sappho,  Bion,  JMoschus— Hecueil  de  Compositions  dessin^s  par  GIrodet  et 

gravies  par  Chadtlon  avec  la  traduction,  &c.  par  Girodet  et  Coupin.    Urrsns. 
In.in.  4to.^.  Paris.  3i: 

136  Mazols,  Ruines  de  Pompe'i,  contmu^s  par.Gan.    LW.  XXVH.  folio;  Paris.  t7B. 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &c. 

138  Dictionnaire  Historique,  on  Biographic  UnivcrKUe  Cla8siqQe»  fiar  le  OhuMi 

Beanvais,  et  une  Soci6t6  de  gens  de  ktties.  lir*  Xil.  et  dam^-^wo,  Paris*  -ds. 
The  12  livraisons  complete  in  3  toIs.  51. 

139  M6rooif^s  d*une  Femme  de  Quelii^,  sak*  LonbXVUL  saCdar  etaooidgtfe.  Tea. 

IILetlV.  8vo.  Parif.  11. 

140 du  Cardinal  Dubois.    Tom.  III.  et  IV.  8ro.  Paris.  Ih 

141 historiques  et  anecdotiques  du  Doc  de  Richellea.  6  vol.  8to.  Porii.  31. 

142 de  Gabricllt  d'Estr6es.    Vol.  I.  et  II.  8ro.  Pant.  ll. 

143 de  Madmne  hi  Marqabe  de  MonCetpeu*  T<idi»  Let  U,  Ato,  Paris,  ll. 

144 coroplets  et  authentiques  du  Due  de  Saint-Slmon  sar  le  »^t  de  Loais 

XIV.  et  la  Regencc.    Tom.  V.— XIV.  8fo.  Paris,  each  9s. 

145  , de  Vidocq.    Torn.  IV.  8vo.  Paris.  10s". 

145  d'un  For9at,  ou  Vidocq  devoilS.    Tom.  IV.  8vo.  Paris.  lOs. 

147  —  de  M.  de  Bourrienne»  sur  Napoleon,  le  Direetoiie,  le  Consnlat,  TEm- 

pire,  et  la  Restanration.    Tom.  V.— VIII.  '8wo,  Porii.  21.    . 

148  du  Venitien  Jacques  Casanova  de  Seingalt.    Tom.  XII,  XIII.  XIV.  et 

dernier.  12roo.  Ports.  14s. 

149 et  Melanges  historiques  et  litt^raires,  par  le  Prince  de  Ugne.  Tom.  V, 

8vo.  Paris.' 9s. 

150 d*un  Pretre  Regicide.    Tom.  L  etil.  8va  Pant.  ll. 

161  Flassau,  Histoire  du  Congres  de  Vieune.    3  vols.  8vo.  Ports.  278. 

152  Roujoux,  Histoire  des  Rois  et  des  Dues  de  Br^tagne.    Torn*  UL  et  IV.  8vo. 

Paris.  XL 
163  Histoire  des  Combats  d'Aboukir,  de  Trafalgar,  de  Ussa,  et  des  autres  bataiUes  na- 

valea*  &c«  8vo.  Paris.  lOs. 
154  Chod'zco,  Histoire  des  L^gjous  Polonaises  en  Italic  sous  le  comroandement  du 

G^n^ral  Dombrowski.  2  vol.  8vo.  Paris,  ll. 
165  Jacques  de  Guise,  Histoire  de  Hainaut.  Totn.  V.  lere  partie.  8vo.  Paris.  128. 
156  Frevcinet,  Voyage  aatoar  du  Monde»  1817— 182(^  Relation  Hiatoriqne.    Livisus 

XIU.  XIV.  4to.  Paris.  16s. 


aite  LUi  lif  Neup  Work$ 

167  Daperrej,  Voyage  aqtoiir  da  Moode^  18SS — 18t5,  Relatiou  Hittoriqae.    lAwrui 

IL  4to.  Pom.  16b. 

158  De  Bcaujoor,  Voyage  MilHaire  dans  Tfimpire  Ottoman.  Tom.  I.  Svo.  Pom,  lOi. 

159  QitieccloB  dot  MeU&ore*  DiuerUtiont^  Noticet,  et  Trait^a  partioaliert  relatifs  i 

Pbittoire  de  Fhmce,  &c.  Tom.  XI.  et  XII.  (6m«  llvraUon).   Bto.    Paru.    (To 
be  completed  in  18  toI.)  each  8f. 

160  Dictumnaire  G^grapbique  Universel.  Tom.VI.deux  parties.  Bto.  Parti,  each  9s. 

161  Biograpbie  Univeraelie  et  Portative  des  Conteroporains.     lere  partie,  Liv-  XLVl. 

3mc  partie,  Livniaons  XXVII.^-^XXX.  Bvo.  Paris,  each  Ss. 
16S  CoMwnion  d«a  M^moiics  raUtifii  a  jnUstoire  de  France.  Sde  serif,  Tom.  LXX VII. 

— -LXXVIII.  et  dernier.     Bvo.  Poris.  l6s, 
.163  J)esbi^«,  HUloire  de  TAbbaye  Royale  de  Jumidges.  Bto.  Rouai.  Bs. 

164  Levassear^  La  Fayette  en  Aju^rique  en  1824  et  18ii25,  ou  Journal  d*un  Voyage 

ana  Etats  U«is.     t  vol.  Bvo.  Pant,  ll. 

165  Deville,  Uist.  du  Cbateau-GailUrd,  et  du  Siege  qull  ^outint  contre  Philippe 

Aoguste  en  1205  et  1204.     4to.  Rouen,  ll.  4a. 

166  Stendhal,  Promenades  dans  Rome.    2  vols.  Bvo.  Paris,  ll. 

X€f  Bovet  (aocien  Arch^v^qoedeTuuloosf  )>  des  Dynasties  JE^ptiennes.  Bvo.  Par.  4s. 

168  Comte de Villeneuve, Statistiqoe du  departemeutdes Booches  du  Rh6ne.  Tom.  IV. 

4to»  ManmlUt^ 

169  Froment,  la  Police  d^voii^  depuis  la  Restauration,  flee  Tom.  III.  Bvo.  Paris.  10s. 

Tbe  tbieo  mh.  completa,  50a. 

170  Collection  des  Chroniques  Nationales  Fran{;oises~Froissart.    Tom.  X.  Ponies. 

Bvo.  Ports.  8sw~-The  collection  complete  in  47  vpU.  Bvo.  Bs.  each. 

171  Barrlere,  la  Cour  et  la  Ville  sons  Louis  XIV.  Louis  XV.  etXVI.,ou  Rev^UUons 

bistoriques,  tir^  des  manoscrits  in6diti.  Bvo»  Paris,  9s. 

172  Malte-Bmn,  P^b  de  la  Gfograpbie  Universelle.    Tom.  VIII.  et  dernier.    Bvo. 

Parts.  168. — 5  Cartes  compl^entaires  poor  jolndre  ft  1' Adas,  in  4to.  68. 
17S  flataii-Bdme,  AiBoon  et  Gaknteries  def  Rob  de  fVance,  M^moires  histoHques  lur 
les  Concubines,  Maitresses,  et  Favorites  de  ces  Princes,  depuis  le  commence- 
nent^e  Im  Monarcfaie  intqa'au  r4gt)e  de  Charles  X.    2  vols.  Bvo.  Paris,  ll. 

174  Falcao,  de  i'Etat  actuel  de  la  Monarchic  Portugaise  et  des  cinq  causes  de  sa  d6* 

cadence^    Bvo*  Parts,  da.       .  . 

175  Sthviot,  6.  F.  B.  Bciefo.uhar  dM  MytMoipe  der  Griecben  und  Bomer.    Bvo. 

Laa^.  7s. 

176  M6nioire.deseriptif  ior  laFor^t  Imp^idale  de^Biialdiviesa  en  Lithuainie.  ^r.  4to. 

WmMmn  J2fc  6d. 

177  Oefele,  A.  die  lataten  Jobanniter  auf  Rhodus.  2  Tble.  Bvo.  Ldyy^g.  15s. 

178  Rauscbluck,  Dr.  AtigjoniefaM  HaudamUii  dar  DeiUschen.    ^te  AbUiIg,  ^.  8vo. 

Ldwg.  15s. 

179  TiUier,  A.  von,  Geschichte  der  Europiiischen  Menscheit  im  Mittelalter.    Ir  Thl. 

gr.  Bvo.  Franckpki,  7a..-6d. 

180  Mannert,  Geschkbte  der  alien  Deotscbeu,  besonders  der  Francken.    gr.  8vo. 

oMM|gMrt.  12s.  MB* 

181  Martens,  C.  voo,  allgea>eine  Geschichte  der  Tbi4i.en-Kriege  in  Earopa  von  1S56 

Us  1812.  .2r  Bd.  avo.  iStellgafdt.  6$. 

182  Scheller,  K.  F.  A.  Sfaight-Bok  der  Stad  Biiunswyk.    gr.  Bvo.    Braunschweig. 

•  7s*  6d* 

183  l/Vutake,  J.  C.  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  GewiUser  die  Ostseekuste  und  die  Bcs- 

chaffenheit  dea  Bodena  im  Konigraich  Pieussen.    4to.  K'onigAer^,  Ifs. 

184  Hbrschelmann,  £rd-Volks-und  Staatenkunde  von  Dentschlaod.  Bvo.  Berlin.  Bs. 
•  185-  Haaaaer,  Oeaohichit  6f  Osmaniiditn  Utoicbea,    T^ipi.  IV.  et  V.  8vo.  Pest, 

POETRY,  DRAMA,  *c. 

186  Suite  du  Repertoire  du  T\Mln  de  Madame.    Liv/His  V1I.--X  j[,  ^2mo,  Paris. 

each  Is.  6d. 
•187  Nota,  CoasBMdiad^  wem  ««  aanglo  ptooco-griticp  dulla  CvmiMs^ia  Italiana  dal 
Prof.  Salfi.  5  voL  12nio.  Portgt.     246. 


Published  m  ihe  Contlneut.  >S6S 

'  188  Halivj,  Le  Csar  Demetrius,  tragldie  en  5  tetea  et  en  ten.  8vo.  Phri$.  6g.- 

189  Louis,  Koi  4e  Bavi^re,  Poesies,  trad,  par  Dackett.  t  vol.  t8mo.  Potb.  its. 

190  Hlatoire  du  Cbatelain  de  Coacy  et  de  la  Dame  de  Fa^rel,  Poeme  compost  dMii 

le  Xtlle  siecle,  et  raise  en  mn90ls  per  CrapeleL  gr.  9fo.  Jig,  9ark,  S6s. 

191  Arnault,  Catherine  de  M^dicis  atfx  Etats  de  Blois,  drame  hlstorique  en  5  actes. 

8yo.  Ban$*  6s. 
'  19i  Souvenirs  et  Regrets  ^u  Vieil  Amatenr  Dnmatiqne.     6  livraiiont,  Mce  36 
planehei  au  pUd,     18mo.  Porti.  248. 

193  Beer,  M.  Struensee.  Trauerspiel  in  5  AafsBgen,    8vo.  Shatgardt,  6s. 

194  Iromermann,  R.  die  Schule  der  Frommen.    Lustspiel  in  3  Atfftiigen.  8vo.  Shilt- 

gardt,  5s. 

195  Oehletischrager,  A. die  Gotter  Nordens.  Epiiches  Gcdicht  In  3  Bachern.  Aos  dmn 

Daniscben  von  G.  Tb.  Legis.  8vo.  Le^g»  7s.  6d. 

196  Pauer,  Fr.  Jakobea,  Konigm  der  Niederlande.    Scbaosplel  In  8  Aktea.  8vo. 

Ogterrode.  is.  6d. 

KOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

196  La  R6foniie  en  1560,  ou  le  Tumuhe  d'Amboise.    Soenes  historiques.    8vo« 

Paris,  9s. 
199  Jean-9ans^;>eur,  Dnc  de  Bourgogne,    Scenes  bistonqnes,  lire  partie,  Mort  du 

Due  dX5rI6Bns,  Novembre,  1407.  8vo.  Ptrit.  9a. 
900  Aog.  LafoDtAuie,  la  Noovelle  Arcadia,  oo  rinteiiear  de  denz  FamUles.    4  vol. 
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Bos.  Par  M.  A.  Quetelet,  Directeur  de  rObscrvatoire  de 
Bruxelles,  Professeur  au  Mus6e,  8cc.     Bruxelles.  1829.    8vo. 

2.  Rechtrches  sur  la  Population,  les  Naissances,  les  Dech,  les 
Prisons,  les  Dep6ts  de  Mendidtf,  i^c,  dans  le  Royaume  des 
Pays  Bas.     Par  M.  A.  Quetelet,  Secretaire  de  la  Commission 

*  de  Statistique  dtl  Brabant  M6ridional,  8cc.  Bruxelles.  1827. 
8vo. 

3.  Rapport  sur  FEtat  de  F Agriculture  dans  le  Royaume  des 
Pays  Bas,  pendant  F Annie  1827,  redfgc  par  Professeur  Kops, 

'  et  puhlie  par  ordre  du  Departement  deFinterieur.  A  la  Haye, 
1829. 

4.  Le  Guide  aux  Manufactures,  au  Exposition  Genirale  des  Pro- 
duits  de  F  Industrie  Nationale  du  Royaume  des  Pays  Bas. 
Bruxelles.     1826.     8vo. 

5.  Verhandeling  over  der  Nederlandisclien  KoophandeL  Door 
J.  Van  Ouwerkerk  de  Vries.  (Treatise  on  the  Commerce  of 
the  Netherlands.  By  J.  Van  Ouwerkerk  de  Vries.)  Harlem. 
1827.  8vo. 

6.  Influence,  du  Commerce  sur  la  Prosperite  du  Royaume  des 
Pays  Bas.  Par  M.  Antolne  Warin,  Membre  de  la  Seconde 
Chambre  des  Etats  G6n6raux,  et  Juge  au  Tribunal  de  Pre- 
miere Instance  k  Amsterdam.     Bruxelles.    1827.     8vo. 

7.  Beleuchtung  des  Kampfes  uber  Handelsfreiheit  und  Verbot^ 
system  in  aen  Niederlanden.  (Explanation  of  the  Contest 
about  Free-Trade  and  Prohibition  in  the  Netherlands.)  Am- 
sterdam und  Leipsic.     1826.     8vo. 

8.  Geschichtliche  Darstellum  der  Niederlandischeti  Finamen^ 
(Historical  Statement  of  tne  Finances  of  the  Netherlands.) 
Amsterdam  und  Leipsic.     1829.     8vo. 

9.  Des  Etats-Generaux  de  1828.  Par  M.  J.  L.  C.  P.  Brux- 
elles. 1829.     8vo. 

Among  the  signs  of  the  times,  there  are  few  more  remarkable  than 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  methods  adopted  to 
determine  the  relative   political  situations  of  different  nations. 
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Formerly  the  importance  of  any  {tower  could  with  diflkuUy  be 
measured  otberwisf  than  by  the  aue  of  its  aiwiy«  tfie  ati-ength  of 
its  fortresses,  and  the  iotimacy  of  its.  aUtances  with  other  states. 
The  aid  afforded  by  history  to  such  inquiries' was  but  triflings  for 
history  was  then  without  its  two  main  piUaia-^pditidal  ^c^wmy 
and  sts^tics.  The  chronicles  of  nations  were  generally  caIcu-> 
lated  to  excite  disgust,  since  they  presented  but  a  mehmcholy 
spectacle  of  the  constant  sacrifice  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  to 
the  bad  passions  of  their  ambitious  rulers.  But  the  polilioians  of 
the  present  day  are  learning  how  to  ascertain  the  eoqditioa  inf  >  A 
Ration,  by  lookii^g  into  it  a  little  closer;  by  esaminiug  tlie  real 
sourcea  of  its  wealthy  and  the  circumstances  which  influenc^e  its 
prosperity  Of  4lecay;  and  by  availing  themselves  of  that  soicfeice 
which  teadhts  them  how  to  calculate  from  such  documentaaaiare 
ascertained^  die  probabilities  of  other  eWnients  of  SQcietyt^aouts 
eventually  to  bring  the  whole  before  t^eir  view«  Statisticsbaa^e* 
fined  by  rrofessor  Achenwall,  of  Giittingen,  (who  6r8t  gaveiidiem 
a  name  about  the  middle  of  the  last  eenturyi)  are  the  e:«posilion  of 
ihe  effective  components  of  any  political  society,  country  or 
pkcei  and  it  seems  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  this  expo- 
sition must  be  grounded  solely  on  facts.  Vague  hypotheses  w^i^ 
never  less  esteemed  than  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Of  the  same  use  as  comparative  anatomy  is  to  ph^siolo^*  or 
comparative  jurisprudence  to  legislation,  are  comparative  statistics 
to  political  economy.  It  is  by  them  alone,  that  the  relative  well- 
beinji  of  societies  can  be  determined;  by  them  the  effect  of  all 
civil  institutions  be  ascertained;  and  it  is  by  their  aid  that  we  are 
enabled  to  observe  and  distinguish  the  working  of  moral  and  phy- 
sical causes  with  the  necessary  degree  of  accurncy.    > 

We  occupy  ourselves  in  England  so  little  witk  statistics,  that  it 
seems  the  more  useful  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  very  valu- 
able works  of  M.  Quetelet,  prefixed  to  this  article.  His  "  Re- 
searches" are  founded  almost  entirely  upon  the  Netherlands  official 
retnmst  or  are  drawn  from  authentic  sources  to  which  he  ood- 
stantiy  refSfers.  They  should  be  in  the  hands  of  evei^  one  who 
wishes  to  know  the  Netherlands  well,  and  we  shi|Il  rely  consider- 
ably upon  them  in  the  observations  we  are  about  to  offer.  We 
have  Mifected  from  other  auarters»  infoftnatioii  which  we  fhlSnk 
may 'tend  to  ill««trate  M.  Ouetelet's  Researches,  and  may  dt  all 
events  be  acceptable  to  such  of  our  many  cottHtiymen  as  are  to.  be 
met  with,  in  Ikie  travelling  fltason,  at  every  comer  of  every  irtieet 
in  Holland  and  Belgium.  We  cannot  uBdertake  to  give  k^ae  m^y 
thing  like  the  whole  of  the  details  which  the  subject.  oomipm^St 
but  we  shall  at  any  rate  supply  many  facts  th«t  will  be  looked  Car 
in  the  guide-books  in  vain. 
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Tho  sdrfaoe  of  tb^>Unit«d  Nethtrkucb  fornw  about  tbe  n5th 
part  of  that  of  Europe,  comprisiiig  6»I98,^d7  bonoiersor  hectares 
of  land,  of  two  and  »'hiilf  at^es  each.  Tfak  superficies  is  one- 
ninth  of  France,  aiid<rMuieveilthi  ^  the  island  ef  Or^at  Britain, 
as  appears  by  the  following  coasparison :— * 

'Netherlands.  'Wance.  Creat  Britain. 

UectHbes  of  land  cnltivated   4,653,636     .    46,0OO,Ol00  .     12,980,000 

Ditto  uncaltitated     «     .     1,288,763)  '  ' 

Ditto  buih  on  .    •     .     .         25,781  J^    .   7,688,426  -    .«,43 1,760 
Roadsand  canals  .    .    •       235^007 


} 


!• 


TTf- 


Totol  .    .    6,198,137    .    53,53^26    ,.  82,411,760 

The  proportion  of  unproductive  land  in  the  Netht^riands  is 
conseq^uently  less  than  a  fourth,  while  that  of  Great  Brilldn»  in* 
duding  Scotland,  atnottnts  to  a  third;  As;  bowe▼e^'three4A(urths 
of  ikotland  are  waste,  the  proportion  in  England  ahd'Wiiles  ma^ 
be  iiikew  at  abont  the  same  as  in  the  Netherlands.  In  Fyanoe  it 
isonlytme-sevaithvif  M.  Dupin's  estimate  be  correct;  botdie 
roads  and  canab  in  the  Netherlands,  which  cover  a  iweDty<*8ixdi 

rof  the  kingdom,  are  at  least  ten  thnea  more  numevous?  than 
Dttpin  rates  them  at  in  France,  viz.  at  98^4  metres  in  lengtb 
to  each  square  m)nriametr8;  unless,  indeed,  the  smallness  of  mat 
proportion  afford  a  presumption  that  M.  Dypin  has  not  noticed 
thecross  roads,  which  are  comprised  in  the  estimate  for  the  Ne- 
thertandb* 

These  calcniations  are  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  consi- 
dering the  population,  to  which,  of  course,  all  other  parts  of  national 
stati^cs  have  reference.  The  force  of  a  state,  it  basbeeii'Said, 
may  be  expressed  by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  divided*  by  the 
extent  of  its  territoty,  which  would  be  true,  if  the  degree  Kif6om* 
foit  in  which  the  inhabitants  live  could  at  the  same  time  he  ascer- 
tained. PrimA facie,  however,  the  multiplication  of  men  is  a  sign 
of  tfte  augihentation  of  wealth,  and  when  we  see  howincoitapara- 
bty  greater  the  population  of  the  Netherlands  is  than  that  of  Ureat 
'Britain,  France,  and  almost  every  other  country  in  Europe,  we 
caimiot  but  bd  prepoisesaed  with  the  opinion,  that  things  mnftt  be 
]^ing  on  well,  llie  returns  for  1826  state  it  at  6,088,300; 
twbich  |ives  08M  inbabitants  to  every  square  myriametre  of 
'lO^fOOO  hectares,  or'  one  to  each  hectare  of  land;  the  numbers 
'for  the  same  year  per  rayriamotre  being,  in  England  and  Wales, 
8107$  in  Great  Britain^  6990;  and  in  FVaace,  oriy  6goa  The 
-p^pvhtiott  Off  the  ist  ^  Jamiary,  1827,  was,  aooin^iDi^  to  the 
JtfOffioefa^,  6,116,989;  and  its  rate  of  progression  islvorAy  of 
much  attention,  on  which  account  we  insert,  as  the  6rst  illustraUon 
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of  it,  the  foHowiog  Table  extracted  from  the  ^offieid  retuiiis 
printed  at  the  H«gue  in  18fi7v 

Movement  if  the  PcpriatkmJbrTm' Years. 


■     •■■ 

t^opoUtioD. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Bforrhgin 

PrOfinccs* 

1815. 

1825. 

Dhroraes. 

Zeland    

Guelders     

North  BfaUttl  .. 
North  Hotlaud   .. 
South  Holland   . . 

UlMdit 

FrieUMd    ...... 

Overvssel  ....... 

Gronioguen  ' ..!. 

Di«fMw..\. 

LiwhttiK 

Liege 

111,108 
264,097 
294,087 
375,257 
388,505 
107,947 
176,5M 
147,229 
135,642 
46,459 
287,613 
358.185 
164,400 
213.597 
488,595 
441,649 
615.689 
516,924 
291,5^ 

129,329 
284,363 
326,617 
393,916 
438,202 
117,405 
202^ 
160,937 
156,045 
53,368 
321.246 
331,101 
189,393 
292,610 
546,190 
495.455 
687,267 
563326 
323,678 

55,331 

90,862 

100,863 

145,744 

165,741 

41,038 

65,565 

51,951 

51,673 

16,7*3 

101,781 

115.623 

58,690 

92,242 

183,198 

169,181 

218,830 

191,139 

101,471 

42,436 

.59,818 

69,507 

121,725 

143,850 

2S^8 

39,219 

37.479 

30,539 

9,858 

70,549 

82,698 

34,134 

38.695 

118,289 

119,10$ 

162,834 

141,310 

70,623 

10,645 
19,337 
20,380 
34,789 
34.949 

a,982 
15.327 
11,629 
11.492 

3,964 
22.960 
24,387 
12,592 
18»74Q 
39,591 
36,423 
43,120 
37,882 

27 
13 

1 
209 
148 

•46,,. 

1^ 

37 

•  -  a 

24 

Namur    

LtHBttburg    .... 

Uaana«t.» 

South  Brabant  . . 
IBast  Flanders    . . 
WeatfltodeM  .. 
Amiimeitp-  «.»«.. 

'  a  • 

27 
5 
0 
6 
$ 

The  Kingdom 

5,424,502 

6,013,478 

2,015,646 

1,421,600 

430,247 

'605, 

Aa  iDOiraaae  to  the  amount  of  ^88,976  persona  is  thus  shown 
tfii  h«ve  tal&eii  place  in  ten  years;  and  a  more  recent  account 
ptoves  the  average  annual  addition  for  the  five  years  preceding 
i8£8»  to  be  at  the  rate  of  10,982  per  million^  outstripping  the 
oiore  thinly-peopled  countries  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  France, 
whose  annual  increase  respectively  per  million,  M.  Dupin  says, 
is  10.d£7,  10,114,  and  6,536;  though  considerably  behind  Prua* 
aia.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  advance  at  the 
annual  rates  of  27,027»  16,667.  and  11,111,  per  million.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  would  thus  be  doubled  in  63  y^ars ; 
trebled  in  100;  quadrupled  in  1279  and  quintupled  in  147 years; 
unless  the  causes  which,  according  to  Mr.  Maltbus's  theoi^, 
must  have  hitherto  prevented  the  population  doubling  in  25  years, 
should  hereafter  put  a  further  check  on  its  growth.^ 


•  ll  will  be  perceived  by  our  subsequent  remarks,  that  we  are  no  disciples  of  that 
school  af  pothicftJ  economy  o(  which  Mr.  Sadler  is  the  head,  aiid  which  bases  its  doc- 
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Comparing  the  birtbs  and  marriages  in  the  Ne&eriands  witb 
those  of  their  neighbours,  they  appear  to  be  more  numerous; 
while  the  deaths  are  about  equal  to  those  of  France,  and  exceed 
those  of  Great  Britaia  in  tlie  proportion  of  3  to  ^.  The  account 
stands  thus : — 

Netherlands.  Fnince.*         Gorat  Britaio.f 

100  Births        to         2807  Inhabitants      3168  ..  ..    3534 

100  Deaths 3981 4000  .  •  .  .    5780 

100  Marriages  .  .  .  13,150 13,490  ....  13,333 

100  Marri^es  ....    468  Births  ....     426  ...  .      359 

^  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  think  that  if  Great  Britain  gives 
bird)  to  a  smaller  number  of  citizens,  she  preserves  them  better ; 
a  conclusion  which  the  healthiness  and  cleanliness  of  our  country 
readily  induces  us  to  adopt,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  above  cal- 
culation, and  by  the  tables  of  mortality  for  various  countries, 
which  inform  us  that  the  probability  of  life  (or  the  age  at  which 
the  probability  of  living  or  not  is  the  same)  is,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, between  2£  and  23;  in  France,  between  20  and  21;  in 
England,  between  27  and  28;  in  Brandenbnrgh,  between  25^ and 
26;  and  in  Switzerland,  at  41  years.  We  may,  therefore,  as  a 
tolerably  safe  rule  to  find  the  population  of  the  Netherlands,  mul- 
tiply-the  annual  births  by  28,  and  the  deaths  by  40;  for  that  of 
France  the  birttis  by  31  J,  and  the  deaths  by  40;  and  for  that  of 
Great  Britain,. the  births  by  d5j|,  and  the  deaths  by  58. 

The  influence  of  local  circumstances  upon  the  production  and 
preservation  of  the  human  species,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
mqiliries  that  can  anywhere  be  made ;  and  as  we  ha^  a'f^  words 
to  sayttpon  the  subject,  we  beg  attention  to  the  following' table, 
eomfpifed  from' the  official  documents  published  li^^  M. '<^etelet. 


trincs  qoocemtiig  pcipuUtion  on  tbe  principle  (bat  the  inteiisitv  of  fecundUj  varies  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  numbers  on  a  given  space.  Hence  it  fs  inrenred,  that  any  cares 
viMch  a  gdvemment  may  bestow  upon  the  state  of  the  popokrtion,  are  aliogether  aa^ 
peiflaous,  linee  Nature  herself  arill  ihieflire  wben  tbe  inbatMtanta  outgrow  tbe  resoorees 
of  .a  comitry,  Th^  principle  is  so  totally  contradicted  by  facts,  that  we  notice  it  nierelv 
for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the  notion  that  calculations  as  to  the  protmbw 
iDCfease  of  the  people  are  more  amashig  than  usefbK  Tbe  wastefulness  of  an  existmg 
genoratkai,  whioh  spends  or  destfaystbe  capital  whiohr>f  produ^iv^  applied,  would 
coQ|fj)»n^  to  the  nMiintenance  of  the  next^  cannot  be  less  culpable  than  the  prodigality 
of  tlie  father  who  dissipates  the  stock  that  would  have  enabled  his  children  to  produce, 
ia  their  turn,  for  themselves. 

?.  J^qnnaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes  pour  1828. 

t  Statistical  Illustrations,  London,  1  Qtl,  M  Quetelet  does  not  appear  altogether 
satlsfifd  with  these  numben,  and  thinks  the  difference  more  apparent  tbao  raal,  Wa 
wish  wis  could  refer  him  to  a  liior^  auihcntic  collectkm.  ' 
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a~ 


FiwiotfAt*' 


Rate  ef  liv* 

ifM«4orp0- 

pHlatiop  for  i 
yetas,  to  1825: 


NonhCUlUnd... 
East  Flanders  ... 
Linibar^   ....... 

Aatw«rp  .'•....., 

Namur ..'....,.. 

LJege 

Utrecbl    » 

South  Brabant . . . 

Gaelders J. 

South  HollMid  . . . 

Orerjasel • 

We^c  Flanders  . . . 

Hainaat    

GroiihijKuett ..... 
Luxemburg  * . . . . 

Friesland 

Breathe 


Average  for  the  } 
kingdom ....  ji 

Do.  foe  1925 


^6^ 
0.056 
OMQ 

0.06« 
0.065 
0.0^8 
0.068 
0.069 
0.070 
0.071 
0.073 
0.073 
0.078 
0.080 
0.086 
0.087 


0.063 


Ratio  of  f  opuIatioD  It'  1^'id 


l>flatli8.  ]  'Iftllthl.    (llatMget, 


34.5 

44.8 
47.5 
49.8 
31.4 
51.4 
57.9 
46.« 
36.3 
38.« 
53.7 
35.0 
43.5 
40.r 
51.t 
49.3 
53.8 
46.1 
55.0 


43.8 


41.0 


«3.3 
28.4 
29^t 

3a7 

J0.7 
29.9 
t9.8 
S8.9 
24.3 
S^.l 
«7.6 
t3.9 
26.5 
2t.5 
27.4 
28.9 
27.9 
27.1 
27.8 


27.0 
27.1 


ftaHo  of  h- 
BAlaH 

laaly  Birtha 
In  18^4:   ' 


i04«4 
165.3 
90.S 
142.9 
113.7 
150.6 
150.9 
154.1 
U8.2 
142.2 
131.1 
1^3.3 
121.9. 
137.7 
136.5 
149^ 
149.9 
128.7 
iS(k3 


132.4 
127.2 


llMfo 


0*956 
0.946 
O.PSiS 
0.#G0 
a960 
0.974 
0.907 
0.942 
0.939 
0.970 
0,952 
0.969 
0.937 
0.930 
•0.921' 

o.wa 

P,967 
0.944 
0.885 


4.50 

9i09 

M9 
5.14 

&38  . 

4.75 
4ff4 

■^- 

*4.9»'' 
4^ 


Q.947 


0.943         4wT0 


'  The  provinces  of  Drentbe^  Friesland,  and  Luxemburg  Ikilt 
appear  to  be  tbosa  in  which  the  annual  increase  is  the  fpmtaBtt* 
They  are  entirely  i^ricultural  and  paitocid — aire  more  thinly 
peopled  than  any  others-^and  are  the  most  healthy»  two  irf  Ihaaa 
being  those  in  M^iich  the  proportion  of  deaths  i»  the  amaUeat  in 
the  kingdotti.  The  circumstances  of  their  inhabitanta^  if  nbk^ao 
wealthy  srs  in  other  parts,  are,  at  any  rate,  easy;  the  wages  4if 
laboufr  are  GOtliparatively  high— the  poor  not  nunierous-r^«ad  in 
one  of  theni(Drenthe)tibepoor  colony  of  Fredericks-oord  haabeen 
the  means  of  employing  industriously  the  indigent  dasaea*. ;  A 
gradual  increase  of  population  might  therefore  be  looked  foF,flidoe 
we  see  a  far  greater  prolongation  of  life  than  in  other  provim^ 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  intensky  of  fecnndity  in  these  three  pro* 
vinces  varies  extremely;  that  of  Drenthe  ranking  ain9ng  the  low- 
est (the  15th)  of  the  nineteen  provinces;  that  of  Friesland  being 
high  (the  %d);  and  that  of  Luxemburg  being  about  the  average. 
South  Holland  is  also  a  province  where  the  rate  of  increase  is 
high,  and  the  intensity  of  fecundity  low ;  from  which  facts  we  are 
induced  to  doubt  considerably  of  the  value  of  an^  speculations 
upon  popnlation,  of  which  the  intensity  of  fecundity •  is  the  sole 
basis.    The  highest  fecundity  in  the  Nedieriaads  is  in  Eitol  Flan« 
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deis»  mfliftrB  Ihe  ttatria^  are  the  fewest,  and  Ae  anniial  jncrea^ 
sMaller  tbatt  in  nhy  province  except  North  HoUaad ;  and  it  is  also 
high  ift  Zthindi  M^ere  the  annual  incfeaae  ia  varf  amalL  It  it 
true  that  ita  North  Holland  and  Limburg  the  ioereaae  is  slow,  and 
the  fcoitndity  amaU^  hut  the  dvoumstaneea  of  thaaa  ptovinces  art 
idendcai,  not  hi  tfaefa-  poptttoMneas,  (for  cnt  m  very  lba<iM$r>  the 
other  inary  tiling  peopled*)  but  in  their  unhaalthiae'ss ;  the 
dampttfaa  of  Amrt  oliaiilte>  tad  tb«  exhalations  arising  irom  tbsir 
marsh  lalidlf  ibid  stagnant  waters,  beitig  well  known  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  witb  the  localities  ef  Maestrti^ht  and  Amsterdam^ 
Hieie  appeara,  ftierafore,  no  reaaon  to  believe- that  the  intetisitj 
.  of  fecutunty  has  any  tendency  to  dimintgh  in  proportion  as  tht 
population  becotnes  denser;  on  the  contrary,  it  seem&r  a  symptom 
of^an  annaal  increasei  and  whatever  causes  promote  that  increase 
api>cKir  to  contribute  to  the  fruitfulne^s  rather  than  to  the  barrets 
iieas  of  tile  females  of  our  species. 

If  any  additional  proof  were  wanted  to  show  that  the  degree  in 
whidi  the  p6Wer  of  reprodnction  is  eaercified  by  anation^  is  a  di^ 
ieient  thing  from  its  rate  of  increase,  it  might  be  urged  that  th0 

Sopertion  of  birdis  to  a  marriage  is  in  Prussia  d|,  and  in  Great 
lilain  3^,  in  both  which  countries  the  popnlation  is  advanoini; 
faster  than  in  the  Netherlands,  where  it  is  4^.  The  average  issue 
of  BMUfiages  throvgbout  Europe  is^  according  to  Von  Malchus,* 
4  «biUtnii ;  antf  the  annual  increase  in  Burope  £  per  ceift.  on 
ateot  £l'S4n91iotts.  It  is  evident  th^i  the  degree  in  which  thia 
mio  is  exceeded,  or  Mien  short  of,  by  particular  sbites,  is  very  far 
fmhi  being  4apettdeftt  npon  their  aelual  density,  or  rarity,  of  inha- 
biamlai  for  if  diia  weie  so,  the  rate  of  increase  in  tlie  .Nether- 
lands Wttitembeii;^  Great  Britain,  and  the  Two  Sicilies>  (whose 
•nhabkanta  are  raspecttvriy  abotit^  5067)  4360,4043,  and  3583  to 
a  ^qfmate  miie,)  wnuM  bo  less  than  in  France^  Auatiia,  Russia,  and 
Sweden  )widi  Neswayi  where  the  numbers  on  a  square  mile  ard 
tespectoviely  SI57»  ^1628,  649,  and  £8£;  whereas  the  actual  rata 
of  increase  per  annnm  of  the  eight  countriea  in  question  stands 
thus  >-^ 


Netbeiiatids  .  .  l^p^c^nt. 

Wurtcmbctg.-  .  I| 

Great  Britain  .  I-f|^ 

1*  wo  Sicilies  .  .  1^ 


t^Tante    ....    -^  per  eent. 
AuBtriaf    .  .  .  l-j^^ 
Russia    ....  l-^ 
Sweden,  witb  1  • , 
Norway  .    j   * 


'i>^  tbt  Atisti/tiNi  lAoctate  1ms  hren  maimuAy  sUied,  but  as  tlic  nte  varict  C(Mi9i4erablj 
k^  fb^  4idfM%iitepart«  f4  ^¥Bi  nuffim,  ««liav9  adoiacd  Ml  Pfifm*^  si^uasta  for  the  wbole. 
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These  propordoDs/ given  on  the  authority 'of  Duptn,  Vdn  Mai* 
chus,  and  Scfanabel,"*  show  how  hr  from  d^e  truth  is  the  assump- 
tion that  population  diminishes  after  reaching  a  certain  climax»  or 
that  it  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  maintain  the  contrary  doctrine — ^that  the  more  populous  a 
country  is,  the  greater  is  the  rate  of  increase— but  die  more  facts 
we  see  bearing  on  the  subject,  the  more  inclined  we  become  to 
recognise  the  principle,  that  the  ratio  of  tiie  advance  of  population 
is  naturally  far  greater  than  that  of  the  means  of  Bubsistence,  and 
that  it  is  the  insufficiency  of  those  means  that  is  constantly  check- 
ing the  production,  as  well  as  abridging  the  duration  of  life,  of  the 
human  species.  The  Netherlands  are  a  striking  instance  of  the 
influence  of  peace  and  plenty  on  the  multiplication  of  men ;  and 
of  the  truth  of  the  maxim  "  A  c6t6  d'un  pain,  il  nait  un  honune." 
If  the  proverb  had  said  "  A  c6t6  d'un  pain,  il  t?iir  un  homme,^'  it 
would  have  conveyed  more  clearly  to  governments  the  lesson^  that, 
by  taking  care  to  provide  and  distribute  subsistence,  and  to  ang- 
ment  that  provision  to  its  utmost  extent,  they  do  the  most  in  their 
power  to  preserve  and  renovate  die  inhabitants  of  their  dominions. 
It  is  a  principle  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
population  has  a  constant  tendency  to  fill  up  the  voids  made  in  it 
by  death ;  and  as  an  example  of  it,  we  find  that  the  provinces  most 
exposed  to  mortality,  viz.  Zeland  and  North  and  South  Holland, 
are  precisely  those  where  the  births  are  the  most  numerous, 
though  the  shortness  of  life  is,  of  course,  detrimental  to  society, 
which  wants  productive  members.  This  rule  is  so  true,  that  it  is 
verified  even  with  reference  to  the  seasons  of  the  year;  for,  after 
eighteen  years  of  observation,  M.  Quetelet  found  that  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  Netherlands  take 
place  alitiost  in  the  very  same  months;  and  the  Jaarbof^je  for  ten 
years,  just  published,  gives  the  average  number  as  follows,  for  the 
months  wbioh  rank  the  highest  and  lowest,  taking  unity  as  the 
medium,  viz. 


BIRTHS. 

January 1.091 

February  (Maximum)  1.171 

July  (Miaimuib)    ...  .851 

August .915 


DEATHS. 

January  (Maximum)  .  1. 196 

February 1.177 

July 833 

August  (Minimum)     .     .826 


According  to  the  tables  of  mortality,  it  appears  that  at  40  years 
of  age  the  probable  life  is  in  Holland  26  years — at  Amsterdam 
22  for  males  and  25  for  females— and  at  Brussels  24 ;  whilst  in 


*  Geoeral-StolUtik  <i«r  Buropalscheti  StemeH.    Prtg,  18C9. 
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Paris  it  is  21-^id  Vienna  aodl.Bevliti  19 — and  iir  Londbn  but. 18 
years.*  .  To  what  causes  this  superior  value  of  life,,  at  Anisterdam 
-and  Brussels  Qver  oth^ilaiige  cities,  is  owing,  we  cannot  take 
upon  ourselves  to  determine  ;  but  the  difference  with  regard. to 
children  is  still  mo^et  striking,  for  the  probable  Ufe,  ia  general, 
which  at  Paris  is  between  8  and  9,  at  London  under  S,  at  Vienna 
under  2,  and  at  Berljin  a  little  after  0,  falls  at  Brussels  at  93  years, 
and  at  .Amsterdam,  for  males  at  24  and  females  at  34*  Com^ 
paring  mo^e  closely  Brussels,  and  Paris,  the  proportioii  of  chil- 
dren who  die.  witbifi  the  first  three  months,  contrasted  with  the 
remaining  nine  months  of  their  first  year^  is  in  the  formei;  as.  1665 
to. 1384 — ^and  iu  the  latter  as  1764  to  693.  Nothing  would  be 
jiiore  useful  and  interesting  than  to  trace  tlie  reasons  of  this  dtf- 
ierence;  and  if  it  should  be  found  attributable  ito  the  more 
.motherly  qaires  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgtc  women,  who  always  nurse 
.their  children. thiMnselves,  it  will  be  a  most  honourable  national 
fact,  and  will  confirm  the  remark  of  M  •  JBenoiston  de  Cbateauneuf,t 
that  for  preserving  the  life, of  children,  care  is  everythii^,  and  cli- 
mate little  or  nothing;  Switzerland  and  Holland,  the  antipodes  of 
each  other  in  that  respect,  being  the  two  countries  in  Europe 
where  fewest  of  them  die. 

We  have  one  word  more  upon  fecundity,  considered,  as  it  fairly 
m^y  be,  as  an  evidence  of  a  healthy  and  comfortable  state  of  exist- 
ence* In  the  southern  provinces  there  are  5.21  children  to  every 
marriage,  in  the  northern  .only  4.87;  both  degrees  of  which  are 
higher  than  in  France,  where  the  proportion  of  births,  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  to  the  marriages  is  as  4.76  to  100;  and  here  we 
have  another  proof  how  little  the  rate  of  fecundity  has  to  do  with 
the  density  of  the  population.  The  greater  fre<}ueocy  .of  mar- 
riages in  the  Netherlands  may  at  first  suggest  a  higher  ddgree  of 
morality;  they  are  as  1  to  130  persons,  and  in  Fcanoeonly  i  to 
1 38.  We  are  inclined  to  think ,  however,  that  an  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  temptation  which  the  facility  of  divorce  in  the  Pro- 
testant part  of  the  Netherlands  holds  out,  whilst  the  Catholic 
Church  admits  it  so  rarely,  that,  in  the  populous  province  of  East 
Flanders,  there  has  not  beea  one  divorce  for  ten  years.  The  dif- 
ference in  marriages  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  pro- 
vinces is  very  considerable ;  they  being  in  the  former,  one  out  of 
148,  and  in  the  latter,  one  out  of  123.  The  Hollanders  are  thus 
shown  to  be  a  more  domestic  people  than  the  Belgians — a  fact 


*  Dr.  Hawkins,  in  his  Medical  Statistics,  states  the  niortalitj  of  London  to  be  1  iu 
40 ;  in  MJddles«L  1  in  47  ;  and  in  England  and  Wales  1  in  58. 
t  Considerations  »ur  Jes  Enfona  trovv6s.    Paris.  1SS4. 
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^try  oontMtieiit  widi  tfas  gMater  tnntfmllitff  aodr  phlegm  of  their 
tempffniinenti. 

Havijo^  thus  taken  a  view  of  tbe<pefMihititoti^  the  next  considei^ 
alioo  ie  .their  resotircea;  which  divide  themseWes  into  the  three 
great  branches  of  induatry-*HigricuUare>  manufactures,  and  com*- 
merce,  ,-■.;.  ■  t      •■ .  - 

The  «gikultnv&of  the  Netherlands  has  long  been  distmguashBd 
equally  fpr  Its  productiveness  and  its  variety-^Hi  varitty  which  is 
obs«iryaU«yboth(tthro«ghoat  the  conntiy  in  general,  and  in  the 
products  of  partiottlar  farms.  Not  only  in  the  Walloon  pro^iucffi't 
.  Mrhero  the  f^rms  are  usually  from  two  to  three  hundted  bsROlanoir^ 
but  in  the  two  Flanders,  where  they  are  commonly  about  ten  Md 
seldom  exceed  twenty  hectares^  every  sort  of  plant  is  femnd-grow^ 
ing  in  great  luxtiriaDce.  The  spade  husbandry  of  the  two  Flan- 
ders, and  in  particular  of  the  Pays  de  Waes,  and  of  ihe  Campitie 
in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  is  too  celebrated  to  requir!^.d<i^ci$p- 
tion  hese*  Althoi^h  the  woeel  plough  is  not  used,  nor  the.  strong 
harrow  that  is  employed  in  England,  the  unwearied  iudusti^.crf' 
the  Flemings  has  vrithin  two.  hundred  yeai's  converted  a  tract  of 
iand^  originally  a  barren  and  sandy  heath,  into  a  rich  and  beajHtiftll 
garden.  The  produce  of  wheat  here  is  often,  as  we  are  infermed, 
not  less  diali  Si  bushels  to  12  of  seed— of  oats  60  bnshels  to  '3~-^ 
and  -other  ^in  in  pn^rtion ;  whilst  in  scarcely  -any  part  -of 
Great  Britain,  with  our  superior  stock  and  implements,  does  wheat 
yield  more  than  from  8  to  10  times.  Tlie  eiteellenee  ef^^ttfe 
Flemish  system  of  manuring^  their  total  abolition  of  fiHto^s— 
and  their  skill  in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  are  matters  worthy  the 
attcnttort  of  farmers  of  all  countries,  and  have  already  been  noticed 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  Arthur  Young's  Farmers'  Calendar  *  and 
oth^r ;  English  publicatiods.  The  southern  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  pnoduce  considerably  more  com  than  their  popula- 
ttoti  teqttfares ;  btit  as  the  northern  are  deficient,  and  are  covered 
almost  entirely  with  pastures  and  ^rdens,  the  kingdom  is  <^pfnd- 
ent  in  a  great  measure  u(K>n  foreign  supplies,  oat  the  ^l^e  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil  will  be  more  clearly  percciv^l  by  tbe.fpl- 
lowing  estimates,  drawn  up  on  the  plan  of  Count  juiiaptars  cal- 
culations for  France,  which  are  as  excellent  in  their  plan  as  in  the 
means  of  comparison  they  afford  to  other  countries.  We  wish 
M.  Quetetet  \vouId  apply  his  useful  talentg  to  a  i#ork  of  die 
same  kind  for  the  Netherlands.    .  .    .• ,     / 

^  We  littve  deilved  considefable  inrotmatinn  from  the  Collectioo  of  the  ^our^al 
d'Agriwlliirtv  IMibfMcd  iiKNrthly  at  Urtmels  iinchir  tinr  tkre^H.  de  9r.  MMtin.' '  It 
is  » rtcord  oC  a  ir«ri«tjr«f  awfal  Anrtstfid  c«p6rhMaU|«nAy^of  nrlialrivMM  mtonilK 

csciipe  the  notice  fffurQi£^9«K%4  .    .    .,      »  '.      ■  ... 
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Hectares  or  bonniere  . . .  i 
Net  annual  value  of  each  . 
Oapitatitt  to  y^art  putthi 


jjardi,    '        *' 

t,600,000 

40  francs. 

S,OBd.OOO»000  F«. 


so  flnsncs. 

a«i,diio,ooo 


oM 


Hiddo- 


1,000,000 

100  francs. 

>f/K»,0«b/)00 

it  {.  i  ..*'  I  'i 


pj^t^Z  f^  f  0  je^.piucbasc 


Hectares. ^ . . . 

IM  ahnoal  value  of  each  .  . . 
iPit'iUlalff)  yeata  (MMhaic 


l^aKKm. 

400,000 
10lraii€s« 
80,000,000 


54^000 
iOlrmci. 
43,«00,009 


nttMlii  OdfAta* 

ttfClf fanes* 
S^i3Qp,000 


Paris,  Ptattrt 
Grounds  fnd  HaUhi, 

.  £00,000 

5  francs. 

9O/XX),O0O 


116,000 
4  fhincB. 
9,2iO,00» 


fn  Nb.     . 

250,000 

1000  francs. 

5,000,000,000 


4iarirf  *a|o0f  S 
yean  aid, 
990,000     ' 

,  j|50  fcaiioi* - 
P7|d00,000 


.Vdbeof.cucii «... 


Oien  ami  Coics. 
1,500.000 
1$5  francs. 
.    203,500,000 


Heifen  and  Calv6$, 

590,000 

40ftatiGi« . 

23,000,000 


ill    nyn    <**■!■ 

U 

Sllini^.  %fc.* 
Value  ai  ^ch 
Capital 


Co^  wider  3  yaon 

95»000 

100  F. 

9,500,000 


1,^00,000 

8  iruies. 
12,800,'()00 


P«». 

600,000 

30  francs^ 

18,000,000 


Niirol^r 

Value  of  e^ch 


i 


CapitM  1 


A$»eu 

20,000 
25  francs. 
500,000 


PouXrry. 
8,090,000' 

1  iranc, 
8,000,000 


D^Stvek. 

200,000  F^rnis. 

?^tpckonenrii 
^  tOOOfrfttWa. 
•I|QK}»OQO»IO0 


'  'It' (bus  oppOars  that  the  totalValue  of  thfe  agricultural  capital 
16  10,395,680,000  ftauoo,  or  i:433,15S,333  sterling.  We  have 
put'dbwh  the  annuil  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  land  at  the 
Sterne  sunfis  as  they  ar6  rated  at  by  M.  de  Clqet  in  his  '*  Tahleau 
Statistique  du  Roj^aume  des  Pays  Bas"  published  in  18^4.  M. 
'  de  Cloet's  estimates  of  the  quantities  of  land  can  hardly  be  cor- 
n^ct,'  ^  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  government  returns^  to 
which  ours  are  more  conformable;  but  we  think  his  values,  when 
con^pared  with  the  products  and  prices  given  in  Professqr  Kops's 
.(Report,  qtnd  othf^r  ajj;ricultural  documents*  are  as  near  the  truth 
>a8'ea(iaaates  of  tbia  kind  can  bo  expected  to  approximate'.  These 
remarks  apply  also  to  the  next  table,  which  we  have!  comjfililecl, 
with  reference  to  the  same  documents,  and  after  much  inquiry 
from  persons  conversant  with  the  subject. 
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HecUroi  6f Hind  employed 
Vrfu^fnffMNrs. 

350,000 
7pO00,DO0i 
attOperHcct./ 
154,000,0001 

700,000 
14,000.0001 
•ivopcrtlcct,^ 
166,000,0001: 

MIL  It  fr^f 

Bticka^l. 
«00^000* 

4^00(\00O4 
u«0pcrH«et.3 
5^000.0004 

Hcctsns  t»  imd  emplojpQd 
HMttnititt  pnioiiora  • . . . . 

Value  in  firanca 

Bcrr/<y. 

€80,000 

8,400,000.1 

st90perHcct.S 

84,000,0001 

St  to  A>3 

Puds. 
110,000 
f,C00,000l 
atsopertttdUl 

48,4OQ/)00l 
•I «  fir.  J 

130.000 

30,800.0001 

atiaop«rB«eLi 

41,600,0001 

•t«rr.> 

Hectere9  of  bind  employed 
Hectolitres  produced 

Valae  in  francs 

OaU. 

300,000 

1  £,000,000  > 

st40pcrHect.J 

84.000.OOOJ 

Orchards. 
54*000 

3.240,0001 
aiaorr.p«rHccl.l 

JTttcfcen  Oardini, 
9f.000 

55,«00.0«K)J 
mCS0OfKperHe^>  ' 

t 
Hectares  of  land  employed 

ValiiA  in  fraiMM.  ......... 

FtMS. 

«0,000 

«00,000l  . 
at  10  fr.  p6rHect.i^ 

HemprndFUx. 
310,000 

136,000.0001 

SlGOOfr.perHece.' 

9oo;ooo 

45.000  Hecti 
Aiimia»€«ll4»e.> 

15»760gp0ai 

at  SiO  fr.  par  Hecu  > 

Hectares  of  land  employed 
Htetolitrea  produced 

Valoe  In  francs 

10,000 

10,000,0001 
ftt  1000  fr.  per  H«cu3 

Hapi. 
30.000 

34,000.0001 

RtSOorr.pcrH«ct.> 

60,006 
1.300,0001 

SttOperHoct^i 

34.000,0001 

fttwrf.|iarH4et,i 

Hectares  of  land  employed 
HeotoBlret  produced 

Value  in  frati^s  •...«..... 

Madder, 
30,000 

31,000,0001 
irt700fr.perH*ct.J 

afar^M  and  Ijaktu 
116,000 

454,0001 
at  4fr.|>crHecc.> 

Faitttre*. 
400.000 

4.0Nf)0.0OOl    . 
St  iOfr.perHect.3 

Quantity  produced*    .... 
Value  or  each 

Qxwi  and  Coiof. 

200,000 

too  francs. 

40,000,000 

Catoei. 

360,000 

15  francs. 

3.900,000 

Sheen. 
500,000 
10  franCs* 

Of  total  produce 

5,000.000- 

Quantity  produced 

Valoe  of  each 

580,000 
50  franks. 
39,000,000 

FaaUry. 
2.000,000  ' 
1}  francs. 
3,000,000 

180.000,000 

SOcentiropsperddz. 

4.500.000 

Of  total  piMluce 

Quantity  produced 

Value  of  each 

Horses. 

150,000 

300  francs. 

46/KI0,000 

Miik. 

Bm. 

Of  total  pfodttce 

3K)0O»Od0i^ 

QnamHypttKloMd 

Value  of  each 

Thy  Ttrragt,  the  100 
Kilogrami, 

30,000,000 
5  francs  pr.  quintal, 

150,000,000 

Wool. 

«,4oo;ooo 

3  francs  per  Kilo. 
4.800.000 

4o;«io  * 

6  francs 

Of  toUl  produce.. 

340.000 

*  By  pmAweed  is  meant,  for  consumption,  or  productive  application. 
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As  our  justification  for  difiering  materially  ifi  oar  estimate  of 
the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation^  not  only  from  M.  de  Cloety 
but  from  the  Germain  writers,  VooMalchus  and  Scbnabdi^  we 
thinjc  touf*86lves  bound  to  insert  the  following  account^  extracted 
from  returns  which,  in  M.  Quelelet's  own  words, "  were^li<- 
giogly  communicated  to  him  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior/' 


•Proviocw. 

Hectare* 
of  Land  io 
thewhok. 

Hectores 

in  Culti- 

vfttioo. 

Provinces. 

■!    -l.t 

U«fiiai«, 

of  Land  in 
thewbofe: 

Hftttanto 

inCuIti-^ 
vatbn.  - 

Zeland 

158.416 
509.195 
501.293 
245,114 
287.181 
133.194 
263.618 
328^712 
204.899 
229.266 

148.029 
289.805e 
277,183 
203,008 
244,213 
110.281 
235.706 
175,863 
173,063 
74,229 

Brought  forward. . 

Limburg     

Ueec  ,, 

2,860,888 
466.687 
288,992 
347,683 
650,21iQ 
372,469 
328,426 
282,361 
316,585 
283,830 

1,931,376 
310.514 
237.579 
278,397 
463^423 
356.258 
316.885 
264,988 
296»915 
197,305 

Gtteldferlaitd     .. 

North  Hrtibatit 

North  HoHand 

NaiDur   ••• 

SouMi  iiDU94)d 

Utrecht  <, 

Luxemburg     ...... 

Hainault     

South  Bmbaot    

East  Flanden     .... 
West  Flanders   -... 
Antwerp    

F^ifrtkiid 

OTervMci. 

Gronii^gneu . » 

Drentlie    

Cunied  forward.. 

2,860,888 

1,931,376 

Total.... 

6,198,l3f|4,6d3>6S6 

The  wheat  harvest  of  1827|  which  was  an  average  one,  varied 
frooi  10  to  27  rasieres  or  hectolitres  per  hectare  or  bonnier;  the 
smallest  produce  being  in  South  Holland,  and  the  greatest  in 
East  Flanders ;  and  in  taking  20  hectolitres  per  hectare  as  the 
ordinary  quantity,  we  think  we  are  near  the  mark.  With  regard 
to  other  kinds  of  grain,  the  crop  of  rye  in  1827  varied  frona  l6  to 
3£  hectolitres  per  hectare ;  its  cultivation  has  been  increased  on  the 
clay  lands,  particularly  in  Friesland,  and  diminished  on  the  sandy 
soils,  where  buck-wheat  is  preferred.  Budt-wheat  yiekled  i»  the 
same  year  from  15  ta25  hectolitres  per  hectare,  which  was  a  fair 
crop ;  and  barley  from  20  to  42  hectolitres — ^also  a  fair  produce. 
Pulse  yielded  much  less  than  usual,  being  only  12  hectolitres  per 
hectare,  an  amount  nearly  as  small  again  as  in  other  years,  owing 
to  vermin  and  the  wet  spring.  The  produce  of  oats  was  very 
great,  being  commonly  50  hectolitres,  and  in  Zeland,  Limburg, 
and  other  favoured  districts,  as  high  as  70  or  80  hectolitres  per 
hectare.  We  have,  however,  preferred  taking  the  average  at  40 
hectolitres.  Our  estimate  of  potatoes  is  also  much  under  the 
mark  of  1827,  for  in  that  year  280  hectolitres  to  the  hectare  were 
yielded  in  some  parts  of  Flanders — a  crop  more  abundant  than 
was  ever  recollected.  The  crops  of  potatoes  are  thought  to  be 
increased  by  guarding  against  planting  them  too  thickly,  and  the 
large  ^quantity  of  manure  that  is  used  would  of  course  faaire  mch 
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M  efts0l/  Blax  nwiBd  fi^^n  ISO  cndittOQi  aMniiii'''V<)«*  wrln^- 
tti«-«0'400  ftcttioB;  tjb6  bwtcro^tviid  in  inaqdtM^.imdl^  WcMrtt 
iiiJKortb>Briifmflt.  Tbe  dtfeiwce  of  4tiiai|iH^^ 
Qorthem  and  southern  provinces  has  a  considerable  iaAMM^'otf 
tkbicfW^s  of  c<rfeMed.  They  ranged  in  Wtl  ftou  10  tb  29iUec* 
Kiiitrea  per-heolttre;  and  die  cultifntion  of  thni  ptent  i^ocw^^AMi 
inevelute,  paitioularly  in  the  province  of  Nanuir.  Ocir  esttMites 
tif  the**Qiiaiber  and  annual  mereaie  of  cattk^'and'lM^sOadttiifn 
takwA-eut  an  official  return  quoted  by  PrOfetoor  Kops J  '^lUs 
the  gt^tite-aonual  produce  of  tlie  agitcniturii  mdnstry  w  tbcrt^OA 
ibetflUftda  standa  at  1  fiMJSt^^fiOO  franca,  or  ^5OiQ|^/l80kMniiH|^i 
Toascettoin'die  net  return  to  the  cultivators,  we  tttok  ^dlfi^t 
fionvliiis  aitoi  the  charges  of  prodttctioM-^^Mmmtifig  of  ^tbe^bfie^ 
ofaeed  andynaniute-^of  labour'-^-of  repaint  lk»  bmldi«toa<«ndMrf 
fcrmiog  nteaMIS'^tbe  annual  loss  bv  the  xlectiy  of  atrdatttfi.MRi 
anorulitf  of  €attle--^and  the  cost  of  the  food  of  me/k  andlieaiiO, 
the  ^ote  of  which  have  been  estimated  br  M^  de  €loetra«ti>«thirf 
anthorities,  at  two^tfairds  the  value  of  «ie  |^it)ss"prbdudey^^'W4 
have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  detaib  of  theae  ekuh'aiea^  tuX-Vk 
Mieve:  them  to  be  substantially  conrect,  and  if  tfaay'be<si>/lfaii(«tt( 
yearly  produce  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Netherlands  is  400^761*308 
franca,  or  i?l6»69B,390aterl]og.  « i  "^ 

When  a  flourishing  agriculture  is  once  estabHsbed^iu  aeotriitry* 
as  is  unquestionably  the  cose  in  the  Nethertaiids^  it  is  oommonly 
a  mainspring  of  prosperity  to  the  manufactorers,  whb,  in  tbeAr 
<iu%  by  ioareasing  the  size  of  towns,  and  the  denumd  for  Hjpioatr 
tural  pvoduoai  give  an  increased  activity  to  the  interchange  of 
comgwidities^  &ence«  in  the  natural  course  of  things^  maMfato- 
IweawiU  appear  in  their  proper  season  without  ^y  siick  '\i\W^ 
fema«o  in  the  way  of  protectkm  aa  most  European  gdvernnleats, 
and  latterly  the  United  States  of  America,  have,  thowbt  fit  to  be»> 
U»w  uponthem«  Upon  this  protecting  principle  the  NetberiiMufe 
aiaaaIsoactinci<^  a  g^eatdegpreo,  though  the  corometciul  MKehesta 
ofHolhwd  have  been  tbs  meana  of  infuahsg  into  their  tariff  a 
mncb  gr^atef  portion  of  liberality  than  is  obsarvid»le  in  thai  of  th^ 
neigbtours*  The  goverament  daaplayaa  very  lively  sense  oflbe 
imporlanee  of  dm  manofactnring  indnalry^aiidamioag  other  means 
of  furthering  it«  haa  adopted  ^tof  periodicai  e^^itio«ti,r  life 
fiiit  of  vibich  took  place  at  Ghent  in  X^fSb^  tbeaenond  at  Haair* 
kn^in  laSi^andthe  third  will  bebeU  atBruseeli  dncing  tfae|Nre- 
aeoit  year  (1830).  We  have  before  tcs  flie  particnlara  o^the  nvli* 
des  exhibited  at  the  fimt  two  coUectioaa,  and  tfaougb.they  arn  Ux 
from  aepresenliog  ^tbe  iadnalry  of  the  kingdom  as  tlieyoucht'^b 
doy  they  ava  ^levertheleas  good  guides^  to^the  progress  tfae<nain<i- 


fiMiUireift  i«ni  «i»kkf;tii»  the.  Mocout  iomvimcm^  -  A  imtm}  Uk« 
Qf e«l  BrilMQ,  the  {i4t^9  of  who^e-  firoht  of  ^ooHaion.  Kie  ^oiUMle  of 
MiltQ»iittflUardw«Qe|ii»iflio»t  doftly^cMc^raed  iiiflkM^ilftealniMe  of 

ittlic«a>of'l4N^  minur,i]aiiiaull;,aikd  X4aefnbiiir8rfiiivl^rt<jlliei« 
iMrMMMw  of  i/on«.lfiid,.«Qp|^y Eod  QoaU  ThiQ  imni«na« ^ataWiabr 
iMQf  o£  Mff«  Gockxill,  at  b«raiog»  near  liege^  for^SMBhiqftljr  ktf 
•il(Ubda»(ia  dne  of  the  inpat  perf^t  is  £u»op<6,  and  iai a  ^rikiiis 
kwfeMa  of  ihft.wealdittbal  imy  be  acquired  by  imramiHiQg  ior 
d|Nifa(3i44te  ocigmal  profvrielor  hatiag  left  England  akvoal  in. « 
$Mb'fU  idfi9Utulioo*  Tho  faOod^  and  forgea  of  M*  J>it|»oiiit^  at 
¥n^'MBii^'Bmh€$  and  al.Acquennea^are  dUttaguithed  larbaf 
iiDtHivuid*  by  «  Ugb  pceayure  ateam*^»gine,  Jorifo^Qdi^itdfheel 
tfiMwiapui  for  aalatrees  and  naib.  M^  Hanonnel«Gaiid«n»e4  of 
.Qauyibi,«a  ^Naoiur,  t»  oelabraled  for  the  aUengtk  and  duelilily  of 
bkfnntabiwbkb •ia>aaid  ter  be eq«al  to  Swedialu  •  M*^ Iioa|yettz^>oC 
SUosval*  M».(de  PfuUIWchjAwtaine*  of  Sobm^Sl,-<]tery»:iJBd 
M.&ile%, W.CeieaUn,,  ki  Hainault,  work  iro*  in  tbo  m^at  tiiparior 
HttnnBr  into  maisbineiy  and  implements  of  aU  kkida.  Artidea  «f 
atiiel»<eapper»  a^d  broMe^  aie  execated  tbrotigboat.  Hatnajull:  and 
Namur ;  and  aa  an  instance  of  tbe  tendency  of  mefid  itwentioitt 
iQidiffttfe  thcmadvea,  tbe  aafety  lamp  of  Sir  Hum^reyDavy  ia 
itowooBade  in  tbe  village  of  Dour,  near  Charlexoi.  TbeenUeryof 
Aationld^Baymondy  and  of  Laderier^  at  NaoMin  is  exceUaaw  «nd 
^oetfhave  beea  ao  mucb  reduced  tbat  a  aucqesaful  eonpetilioa 
■with  tbaft  of  Sheffield  is  confidently  auticipated»  The  bafdwera 
eiiDakpont*  JPrangoia.  Simoa,  Waroaut*  and  oUi^s  at  Liisge^is  of 
Ifaebesl  qnaUfty )  and  tbe  files  of  M*  Rawaet.of  that  ekyv  received 
a'gpldi  medal  at  the  Ghent  exhibition*  and  were  paaoduMaadtb 
ank-paaa.in  .%iia]ity  thoae  of  England..  It  wonkl  ke.  fatignnig  lo 
#ttiiiaenite'thd  variety  of  .inBtallttrgifi  operations  goitig.oiijift  tibe 
IMMd  paovineea^and  themuUitude  olproductiona^frooalbe  amekod 
irenaa  iteomce  froai  the  fnrnaGea.  to  the  needles  ani  bodkins;  that 
^U  the  «bapa4  It  is*  of  course^  b^  dua  induatry  thai  the  inkafaili- 
atits  mainly  livei  and  how  eomforkably  they  do  so  ia  8onie;in» 
ataiueea^  te}^  hejadb^d  «f  by^<a  viml  to^  the  QollieriBs  and imarka  of 
M-.4^  Ge«8e%  at  Uornu^s*  neaa  Mooa^  who  baa  recoaea^.  Ifaese 
wiiea»  by  d{aining»'&aMh  the  effiota  of  ao  iaiawiataott  .-baa  fiaosd 

3i«iivtand.puiiipa)oC500  boiae  pORMe»-*-4N». opened  ten  iaasas-^*- 
edttmcla  fnoaa  timm  4miy  43/XX)[  heetolitres  of  ceaK  M«  da 
•IQorg^«Aiplojiafl/xiQweffkmeD^£[>vwfaQaahehaB  bittkakandsoase 
AonH^iOoiiiailiiig  rof>a60^  M^t  bonaea  witb  a  garden  to*  eadb  iThe 
•nsflAiti%'froitt»ofio  toitwa  firanca.per.wedi  aoemding  totheiraiat; 
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a  very  small  iteduetioB  firom  tfae  emoluments  of  men  whose  ivages 
are  from  seventy  centimes  to  three  francs  a-day.  The  streets  are 
Ittd  out  with  uiuformity^  and  well  paved ;  and  in  the  centre  of  die 
village  is  a  large  square  planted  with  trees,  in  which  is  the  ball- 
room for  the  Sunday  amusements*  the  town  hall,  and  the  school 
of  mutui^  instruction,  where  400  children  are  gratuitously  edu- 
cated. The  workmen  have  the  gratuitous  use  of  store-bouses  for 
all  purposes,  and  of  the  luxury  of  baths ;  and  appear  altogether 
in  a  very  happy  condition,  and  comfortable.  The  benefits  which 
a  great  capitalist  has  it  in  his  power  to  confer  were  never  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  by  M •  de  Gorges  a  village  of  Homues, 
and  we  have-not  thought  it  inappropriate  to  mention  it  specially, 
because  such  examples  are  not  only  usefiil  but  cheering,  amidst 
the  mass  of  misery  with  which  every  nation  more  or  less  abounds. 

The  quantity  of  coals  annually  dng  in  the  Netherlands  may  be 
taken  at  abont  60,000,000  metrical  quintals  of  100  kilognuDs 
each,  the  value  of  which  at  forty  centimes  the  quintal  b  24,000,01^ 
francs  (jf 960,000).  There  were  in  1822,  in  the  four  provinces 
we  have  mentioned,  9^  great  furnaces,  206  foi^es,  68  maitiset 
houses  (for  hammering),  19  foundries,  17  laminoirs  or  rolling 
houses,  and  J  2  tin  factories.  Estimating  the  rough  iron  produeed 
at  500,000  quintals,  and  the  font  or  cast  iron  at  lOOiOOO  quiatols, 
and  valuing  the  wrought  iron  at  20,  and  the  cast  iron  at  6  francs 
the.  quintal,  we  shall  have  a  total  value  of  10,600^000  fraaes, 
(<£4fi4,000,)  which  we  believe  to  be  much  under  the  mark,*tliough 
from  the  depression  complained  of  a  little  time  back^  we  are  fearful 
of  over-rating  the  quantity  produced. 

The  fabrics  of  cloth  and  casimir^are  some  of  the  most  impoT'* 
tant,  haviqg  a  considerable  sale  not  only  in  the  kingdom,  but  in 
the  North  of  Europe,  and  America.  The  priocipal  seat  of  this 
industry  is  at  Venders  and  the  neighbourhood,  extending  as  far  as 
liege  and  Maastricht.  Verviers  has  risen  in  a  few  years  to  a 
town  of  1 6,000  inhabitants,  and  contains  the  extensive  houaes  of 
£ioUey  and  Son,  Engler  and  Co.,  and  others.  It  is  carried  on 
alao  in  and  near  Antwerp,  and  particularly  by  De  Vreede,Dieppen 
and  Co.,  and  Van  Dooren  and  Co.,  at  Tilbury  in  North  Brabant; 
at  Delft;  and  at  Leyden  for  exportation  to  the  East  Indies.  The 
Netherlands  cloths  are  much  sought  for,  both  from  their  quality 
and  price,  and  might  have  been  formidable  rivak  to  our  own,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timely  reduction  of  the  wool  duty.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  quantity  made  with  exactness,  but  in  calcu- 
lating, the  home  conaumption  of  woollens  at  twenty  francs  per 
head  for  a  populatioa  of  six  millions,  who  use  at  least  ono-lhinl 
t'of  home  manufsctufies,  and  adding  to  this  third  an  equal  amouoC 
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for  exportation,  the  vnlue  of  the  cloth  manufacture 'will  ,  be 
80.000,000  franes  a-year. 

The  linen  menafiicture  flourished  in  Holland  in  very  ancient 
times,  and  linen  cloth  of  beautiful  whiteness  and  fineness  is  still 
made  at  fiois-le-Duc,  Endhoven,  and  Gehmert.  The  table  linen 
of  Helmont,  of  Bruges,  and  of  Courtrai,  is  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  designs  and  the  fineness  of  its  texture.  Tlie'^sail 
cloth  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  the  ticking  of  Turnhout,  and  the 
b&tiste  of  Ghent,  are  well  known,  as  are  also  the  threads,  for 
sewing  and  for  lace,  of  Termonde,  Ghent,  Brussels,  Courtrai,  8cc. 
The  bleachiog-grounds  of  Harlem  and  Courtrai  are  the  principal. 
The  linen  manufactures  are  chiefly  in  Flanders ;  among  the  exhi- 
bitors in  1820  at  Harlem,  Messrs.  De  Cercq,  Bleeckere,  De  Vbs, 
Robetti,  Verheyden,  and  others,  residing  in  these  provinces,  were 
disCingQiBhed ;  M.  de  Beer,  of  Ghent,  sent  there  a  piece  of  cloth 
of  kmr  ells  in  width ;  and  the  specimens  of  M.  Plankaert,  or 
Courtrai,  also  excited  much  attention. 

There  are  in  East  Flanders  31,697  looms  employed  in  weaving 
Hax,  6lM  for  cotton,  and  659  for  mixed  stuffs.  Audenarde  and 
St.  Nicholas  are  the  districts  in  which  flax  is  chiefly  cultivated; 
the  latter  alone  contains  3800  bonniers  sown  with  it,  which  yields 
'•bout  two  million  pounds  a-year,  one*third  of  it  being  exported 
to  England  and  elsewhere.  It  is  in  the  cottages  of  the  small 
proprietors,  owning  from  3  to  d  bonniers,  that  die  machines  are 
mostly  in  motion,  because  they  employ  the  evenings  of  themselves 
and  their  Aimilies  in  a  kind  of  work  which  it  is  often  not  worth 
while  for  the  large  farmers  to  hire  people  to  do.  Independence 
and  industrious  habits  are  thus  acquired  by  a  numerous  peasantry, 
who  bring  to  market  the  stuffs  manufactured  by  themselves  from 
the  produce  of  dieir  own  ground.  The  linen  manufacture  is,  no 
doubt»  capable  of  still  further  extension,  and  if  the  plan  proposed 
by  some  influential  persons  in  Flanders  can  be  eflected,  for  raising 
'  a  fund  to  advance  money  to  the  peasantry  for  the  purchase  of 
machinery,  and  to  establish  additional  markets  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  sale,  the  people  of  these  districts  may  make  their 
labours  even  more  productive  than  at  present,  and  use  their  boys 
to  the  loom  and  their  girls  to  the  spinning-wheel  from  their  earliest 
years.  The  linen  trade  with  France  has  been  much  checked  by 
the  high  duties  in  that  country,  amounting  to  ^0  per  cent,  on 
unbleached  and  40  per  cent,  on  bleached  linen.  Hence  many 
.  bleaching'  estaUiabnients  have  been  removed  into  France,  and  it 
is  a  common  thing  for  the  weavers  who  reside  near  the  frontier  to 
cross  it  to  perform  their  work,  so  as  to  obtain  the  advantage  of 
■•le  in  France  free   from  the  excessive  duty.     However,  th^ 
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Netherlands  weavers  have  no. great  reason  Iq  CQO>pl«m  of  ^thfir 
situatioiij  for  it  appears  that  in  East  Flanders  alg^e^he  average 
market  ^1e  of  Jmens  for  the  last  teii.  ye^T9  has  .amouuted  to 
1 77i^85  pieces,  and  adding  one^tenth  for  the  quantity  di/sposp^  of  bj 
hawkers^  195»l24  pieces.  The  price  of  th^  flax  varyiqg  fcom  ^0 
to  135  cents,  the  pound,  the  value  of  each  piec(Q  nji^y  l>^  jU^epno^ 
unfairly  ^t  35  florins,  so  that  the  produce  of  tUe.  Uoeii  maiiufe^ture 
in  one  province  only  is  G^829«S40  florins }  tbe.profit,  at  thf^ioyy 
rate  of  2  florins  the  piece*  390,248  florins.  ,,.    "    .  ^ 

The  following  table  wQl  show  the  progressive  increase  in  E^t 
Flanders  for  ten  years,  according  to  Uie  returns  of  the  nii^et  prin- 
cipal markets  of  that  province.*  .  .  <  ..    I 


^N'umberqfPiecesqfLmensMin  .  ,,,  ,j', 

1816.  1820.  1825.  wpj.. 

Ghent    56^*3 ^0,«81  .-.^,...,55,660.         , 

Alott 35,000 35,000  -.../f  ^'^        ^f 

RfXMe  8l,«)0 31.W9  .../...'.  34,57d     '   •» 

Oud^narde    «],000 f9.30a  .......t.  <|4O0O    <  1.' 

Oeerartsbeiigen 16,000 19,000  »....< ..  M/W'     (\ 

Lokeicn 3,640  3,363 .4,576 

Dejnie * -9,4^ 

Wettcren u  ..wi. ..  OMftV  =   » ' 

Sottegliem 1,700 ,.     1,900  ^......^    Jf^QO.  ,. 

164,463  173.763  184.«fl6'       '** 

The  tendeney  of  the  linen  manufactures  to  spread  from  townir 
ktothe  smallest  villages,  is  favourable  to  their  increase,  and' tbev 
are,  we  believe,  generally  thriving  in  other  parts  of  the  comtry, 
paitictilarlj  in  Hainault  and  Friesland.  Judging  froih  the  ammai 
production  and  importation  of  hemp  and  flax,  the  valoe  ofthese 
Biaiiufaetures,  including  the  bleaching  and  every  necesaiMry  mgreM 
dknt  of  completion,  cannot  be  less  than  105  to  1 15,000;00D 
florins*  1 

The  laOB  trade  has,  we  understand,  not  much  angmeiMd  d# 
late  years;  but  the  three  soits,  those  of  Bruss^,  of  Mecbltn;«ii# 
of  Valenciennes,  retaiif  all  the  delicacy  and  richness. for  whicl# 
tbey  have  long  been  famed.  MM.  Ducpetiaux,  Galler^Liegieois, 
Meeus^-Vahderborcht,  VerberchbHayc,  Vispoei,  Deiiagre,  Vat* 
Petegbem,  Sic  have  sustained  the  reputation  of  their  several 
cities  by  the  specimens  exlnbited  at  Glweot  and  ttarlntf. '  Tfab 

■  ■■■■■  I       ■        ■  ■       ■  ■■    -     ■        —■■■       -.»»■•— ■»<.»<^.it*H'MM     ln-k.* 

•  Proof  op  de 
poof  Ir.  A.  /.  It.  Vail  den 


heen  LAnd  van  Waea.    Tc  (  ^       ^  ^  

oC  the  lioeiHffeaniig  in  £a«t  Flaiftlen,  by^JHn  A.  5.'L.-Vni  denfio^ii^riie,  Oln^itMr 
oftiioDia$riftorSuJ^icb9la#,«prt!ieLmd^W«(^    At,Gh^t,^^^)|)  ^  ,,.  ,U 
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cheapness  of  tulfe  in  France,  ^ithere  it  is  now  niade  to  a  great  Extent, 
(a  proof  of  vfaich  may  be  seen  at  Calais^  where  upwards  of  5000 
people  are  employ  earn  it,)  has  probably  interfered  with  the  de- 
mfl(l/i'd  in  tha^  couhtjyfor  the  more  costly  work  of  the  jTelherlands. 
The  rise  6f  the  eotton  trade,  or  rather  its  resurrectibti,  since  the 
termination,  at  the  peace,  of  Napoleon's  prohibitory'  systerii* 
(WHtch  forced  it  here  as  well  as  in  France  beyond  all  Reasonable 
%dtinds)  t^  very  striking.  The  spinning  establishments  are  pritf- 
cip^^lly  in  East  Flanders'  and  Brabant;  and  stuffd  of  all  kinds, 
<nuitoes,  ginghams,  perkales,  and  printed  goods  ar^  inade  in 
dbundance  at  Ghent,  jSrassels,  Antwerp,  Courirai,  Bruges,  Yprei, 
Lokeren,  and  St.  Nicholas.  At  the  exhibition  oF  '1B26  there 
were  35  exhibitors  of  cotton  stuffs,  and  at  that  of  1825,  66,  and 
although  the  manufacturers  were  not  particularly  forward  ip  dis- 
playing their  products,  yet  some  of  the  principal  houses  had  no 
reason  to  reeret  their  doing  so,  among  whom  were  M.  Basse,  of 
Brussels;  MM*  Davis,  and  Engler  and  Co.  also  of  Brussels; 
MM.  GddefnMd,  Poelaert,  Poelman,  and  Feroucke;  De  Smet, 
De  Vos,  De  Vos-Bauwens,  Vander  Waerden  amd  Co.,  and  Sau- 
vage  and  Co.  of  Ghent,  and  many  other  manufacturers  eoually 
well  htto^n.  It  is  at  Ghent  in  particular  that  this  trade  flourishes, 
as  ma^  be  judged  by  the  fact  of  its  containing  68  steam  engines 
for  spinning  and  weaving,  while  25  years  ago  there  was  not  one 
in  all  Flanders,  the  first  having  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Edwards 
itt  I80ib  Ghent  receives  annually  40,000  bales  of  cotton  wool, 
and  the  new  canal,  intended  to  communicate  with  <!be  Scfaefd  at 
Tenieiizeni  will  give  additional  facilities  for  procuring  -the  raw 
taaleviaL  ■  The  price  of  labour  is  very  km  at  Ghent,  ooito^ned'Bol 
only!  With  efhcrcountries^  but  with  other  parts  of  the<Nethdrlahds; 
it  benigfcitt  16  sous  »-day,  while  at  Antwerp  it  is  £6  soua;  The 
iicei;salty  of  piifckasiug  from  England  is  almoet  aupeneded ;  'aad 
in  spinning  cotton  of  the  low  numbers^  from  20  to  40^  the  manu- 
hcttxtn  'can  already  compete  with  us;  a  circutostance  of  dome 
^mmmlg  coifsideriag  the  large  quantity  of  cotton  of  this  descrijH 
lioii' we  supply  annuaBy  to  the  nortii  of  Europe. 
.  Theae  fovonraUe  circnnfttaaeea  have  also  contributed  to  the 
aiic^e^s^  tiie  ^ugar  lefineries  al  Ghent  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Irbicb  have  beian  on-  the  decline  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 
Ablaut  Iwebie  miUion^poaoda  of  sugar  are  annually  refined  in  tbe 
firat-Bientioned  city. 

•'  'The  distineries  of  HbMand  are  in  a  very  prosperous  itatte,  and 
^e  name  of  Schiedani  appears  to  retain  its  fame  throughout  the 
woMv) .  The  xtrcuoBitaiip^  t>f  the  distWeries  thriving  better  here 
dian  in  th^  cdni  ptovihces  of  Belgium,  niay^be  ^counted'fbr  by 
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the  facilities  of  exportation  from  Rotterdam^  tbe  fact  being  that 
g^ths  of  the  Gene? a  made  at  Schiedam  are  sent  to  the  East  Indie3. 
.This  Geneva  acquires  a  mildness  and  an  oOy  flavour  as  it  grows 
.old,  which  the  Hollanders  are  said  to  dislike ;  it  is  a^ade  solely  idf 
the  spirit  of  rye  and  barley^  flavoured  with  juniper  berries.   There 
'are  300  distilleries  at  Schiedam,  100  in  other  parts  ^(  Holland, 
and  about  40  in  the  other  northern  provinces;  the  average^produee 
of  each  is  4992  ankers  a*year,  which  gives  a  total  of  2,152^672 
ankers.     Deducting,  however,  a  third,  and  estimating  )the  distil- 
lation at  1,400,000  ankers,  this  branch  of  industry  will  be  fontid 
to  produce  about  34,000,000  francs,  of  which  about  two-thirds 
are  exported.    This  calculation,  however,  only  extends  to  tbe 
northern  provinces,  as  we  have  not  the  means  of  making  an  esti- 
mate for  Belgium,  where  the  distilleries  are  comparatively  fe;w 
and  inactive. 

A  vast  number  of  hands  are  employed  in  Holland  in  brick- 
making,  particularly  at  Utrecht  and  Dordrecht.  These  bricks 
are  used  not  only  for  buildiag,  but  for  the  roads  which  prsMiit  so 
curious  an  appearance  to  strangers,  and  would  indeed  be  IM  ill 
calculated  for  their  purpose,  did  not  all  merchandize,  and  'Ud^^.of 
the  passengers,  travel  on  the  canals.  The  figures  in  which  they 
are  laid  down  are  not  less  striking  than  their  colours ;  they  are 
about  7  inches  long,  d|  wide,  and  \i  in  thickness. 

We  should  hardly  be  expected  to  notice  the  breweriei^  did  not 
their  trade  extend  far  beyond  that  of  home  consumption.  "  (a 
bonne  bierre  de  Louvam*'  is  exported  in  large  quantities;  there 
are  between  90  and  40  breweries  in  that  city  which  make  about 
4000  tuBs  each  monthly.  Brussels  has  above  40  breweries,  and 
Mechlin  26 ;  which  latter  are  famous  for  the  kind  of  ale  called 
Faro«  The  consumption  in  the  kingdoin  may  be  reckoned  at  2|| 
cents.  a4iead;  and  of  the  two  sorts  of  beer  in  ordinary  use,  the 
better  is  1 1  cents,  (less  than  ^,)  and  the  inferior  7  ceuts.  (less 
than  \kd*)  per  pint.  Both  of  them  are  perfectly  wholesome,  and 
though  perhaps  dearer  than  they  ought  to  be,  are  not  so  heavily 
taxed  as  to  drive  the  people  to  the  abominable  refuge  of  spirit- 
drinking — now  one  of  the  fertile  sources  of  crime  and  misery  in 
England. 

As  we  have  now  spoken  of  those  branches  of  manufactures 
which  appeared  to  require  special  mention,  we  shall  conclude  the 
subject  with  a  table  of  the  value  of  the  present  manufacturii^  in- 
dustry of  the  kingdom,  accordinjg  to  its  various  divisions.  If  our 
authorities  should  have,  in  any  instances,  led  us  into  error,  it  is 
assuredly  without  the  slightest  inclination  on  our  part  either  to 
exaggerate  or  diminish. 
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Sabstanoesi  Value  in  Fr. 

Iroii»    "...  46,OCX>,000 

Cupper    .*. 5,000,000 

Wodkn* 4 80,000,000 

.linens. 95.000,00 

^ottQuaf  ^ 50,000.t)00 

Stigair  (feliiied)   14,000,000 

Slit      (do.)   « 10,000,000 

f^ki^     , 40,000,000 

JBeer    .., 110,000,000 

TtilMi^oo$ 28,000,000 

'/Oik    50,000,000 

10,000,000 

ace , f  5,000,000 

t8.000,000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 


Sabttances.  Value  in  Fr. 

Brought  OTcr 608,000,000 

Dyeing    •••• 10,060,000 

Paper 8/)00,000 

Caps  and  BoonetsH 7,000,000 

Cheese     ...,.  10,000^000 

Jewelieiy 4,000,000 

Starch ■-.  3»500,000 

Acids  and  Salts   1,500,000 

Cordage 5/)00,000 

Hats 6,000/XX) 

Glass   tfiOOfiOO 

Clocks 4,000,000 

Card 1,200,000 

Embroidery ],t00,000 

Tamery  600.000 

Lead  and  Zioc ^.,     1,000,000 

Miseellaneoiis 4,000,000 


Total  f 


675,000,000 


-  JStftbeoware  and  Pottery 
.Wdu  and  Tiles 

Printing  and  Books 15.000,000 

Bleaching    10,000,000 

.   .  608,000,000 

'The  sum  therefore  of  the  manufaclunQs  ioduftry  of  the  Nether- 

lafNk  amounts  to  675  million  francs*  or  x^8,l£5/X)0  sterling  per 

'annum,  of  which  we  may  state  one-third  to  be  composed  of  the 

'  pmfifcs  of  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist,  according  to  M.  de  Cloet^s 

'  calculation.    The  artisans  in  the  country  are  about  ld»000,  and 

those  in  towns  about  77,000^  in  all  90,000;  whose  wages  at  1} 

■  fl-anc  a-day  (which,  perhaps,  rather  exceeds  the  average)  for  300 

days,  amount  to  40,500,000  francs  per  annum.    Deducting  this 

suin  Ax>m  %25/XX),000,  the  diird  of  the  total  value,  theiie  remains 

a  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  184,500,000  francs,  or  about  £8 

per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce^  including  the  interest  upon  his 

capital  and  stock. 

it  is  impossible  to  speak  here  of  the  commerce  of  the  Nether- 
lands with  any  degree  of  accuracy  or  fullness  equal  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subject ;  for  in  the  first  place^  there  are  no  official 
'  >etuitis  published  of  exports  and  imports ;  and  in  the  second,  it 
woutd  be  necessaiy  to  enter  into  an  infinite  detail  of  the  financial 
circumstances  of  Holland,  and  to  trace  the  causes  under  which 
sbe  has  ceased  to  be  the  leading  maritime  power  of  the  world. 
We  therefore  refer  to  the  works  of  M.  Van  Ouwerkerkand  M. 


^  Indodiiig  t4  miltiotis  ofcntlery,  hardwaie,  and  nails. 
•    .f  IntlMiiiig  the  aeveni  bnmches  of  sinking,  weavhig,  and  printfaig. 
. I. .  I  Rcclumingonlly  6  mllioiM  far  BdgiuBB* 

i  Estimating  the  consaivers  at  S  miHions  at  7  lbs.  each,  and  the  exportation  at  an 
^avl  amoodf . 
'^    <t.Or%radllaa,  linen, nndcoNOB.. 

fM.de  Cloet  makes  it,  m  18S4,  600  millions. 
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Wario,  as  wdl  as  %o  the  aoonyHwus  pflambiet.phOBd.  S6««iitli  at 
tbe  head  of  this  article,  whidi  discusses  nc  fespectite  jnarits  c^f. 
the  systems  of  free  trade  and  prohibttioQ,  so  far  as  dbejr  afifoct  th^ 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  tbe  Nedierlands.  Opinions /are 
divided  hi  Holland  and  Belgium^  according  Co  the<su|>ppt^d>dil« 
ferecHi interests  of  the  merchants  and  the  nanxifaotumffs**  we  kttmM 
being"  of  cimrse  tbe  advocates  of  liberty  ol  commerce*  and  ilha 
latter  catting  for  protection.  Tbe  tariff  of  duties  1%,  Jio5«etoesi 
generatlyframed  ^th  moderation  and  libeffaluj,  and'  among'  th4> 
various  discontents  that  prevail^  it  is  commonly  adnutted  that  iH 
matters  of  trade  the  govemmeot  endeavours  to  act  upon  sound 
principles. 

With  a  flourishing  agriculture,  rising  manufactures,  and  a  dense 
population,  the  internal  trade  cannot  be  otherwise  than  active,  of 
which  the  lar^e  space  of  ground  covered  by  roads  and  canals  is  of 
itself  a  sufficient  evidence.  The  new  roads  fVom  Verviers  and 
Spa  through  Chaude*fontaine  to  Liege;  and  from  Namnr  to 
Luxemburg*  are  inferior  to  few  in  Europe.  Two  canals  are  on 
the  point  of  completion,  viz.  from  Ghent  to  Terneuzen,  which 
will  connect  that  city  with  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld;  from  Charleroi 
to  Brussels,  and  round  its  whole  circuit,  so  that  coals  may  be 
brought  by  water  to  every  part  of  the  town ;  and  a  third,  of  far 

freater  magnitude,  is  in  execution,  to  connect  the  Meuse  and  the 
(oselle  by  a  course  of  fifty  leagues  from  Liege  to  Wasserbillig. 
There  will  be  two  branches  to  this  work ;  from  Hamoul  to  the 
Meuse,  just  above  Pinant;  and  from  Ettebruch  to  Mersch,  to 
join  the  little  river  Else,  which  is  to  be  made  navigable  to  the 
town  of  Luxemburg.  This  great  undertaking  is  expected  to  be 
finished  in  1835;  and  is  one  of  the  many  speculations  in  which 
his  Migesty  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  principal  partner.*  Every 
new  cttotQunication  of  course  adds  to  domestic  traffic,  and  its 
profit^  m<ist  now  considerably  exceed  the  sum  they  were  value^ 
at  by  M.  de  Cloet  in  1824,  viz.  ^00  million  francs.  Based  upoi 
the  agriculture,  the  manufactures,  the  mines,  and  the  fisheries,  the 
value  of  tbe  profits  of  the  home  trade  cannot  certainly  be  less 
■ • 

*  la  speaking  of  public  undertikings,  we  ought  to  nention  the  gigtfetic  enterpdis 
jnst  set  on  foot  for  draining  tbe  Jake  of  Haarlen,  which  covert  a  aurface  of  SOflOO 
flagttsh  acrT9.  Thh  Taut  piece  of  water  was  the  effect  of  an  inundation  that  happened 
aboBt  two  hundred  ^ears  aince,  and  as  it  continues  to  encroach  on  tbe  land  the  annual 
charee  of  maintaining  the  d^kes  on  its  aides  incKaset  every  year,  and  now  amoonft  to 
30,000  florins.  An  as!w>eiation  has  been  formed  whh  a  oafitai  a(  4m  nilKoii  AofiM^  ite 
noM  active  agent  of  whiob  is  M<  de  SUppen,  the  eri^nal  pnqytctar  of  Ibe  adicsne.jafid 
the  inventor  of  a  new  pump  intended  to  be  uK>d  in  it,  which  emits  water  wUhout  being 
moved  by  the  common  method  of  pumping,  but  hj  the  pressure  Of  neMi,  wisd  or 
animal  force.    It  taisea  1000  cubic  feet  efwaliirptr«mitek^ 
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Aan  dioi»  of  the  ii]luiu4M]iu|iet»isiid  iqiv»  W€  tjbinib  9iifiJ>  J|>^  l«ted 
flt  fttim  CM  to  a30  millioa  fraocs,  or  between  £9i37'MQQ.^uii 
£&,59S;^3  tffierlii^  par  amniiii*    . 

As'hiiiim|)os8lbleltoiefer  to  the  direct  oifitufii  reiUirii9»  if  any 
dbidr^'be^'imeinutt  cndearronr  to  find  a  cluei  Oo.lbejBM^  QJf:  the 
ftvei^  cbamwroerby  iadirdct  meant*  And»  firstlj,  ^peauk^n 
an  aceount  of' the  trade  with  England,  extracted  from  Af  •  Moreau'a 
ttMev^  thet  reaulti  of  which  eabibita  an  increase  of  jMre  than 
double  in  litde  mbre  than  a  century.  The  r^latiena  with  the 
firsl^o^oraiemal  natiott  must  certainly,  be  acme  littAe.  criterion  of 
the  e«teiit*of  those'  wilk  the  rest  of  the  world. 


iM 


f  i 


of     . 
Peace. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  England  and  the  Netherlands. 

Exports  to  Imports  from 

Eaglaod.  England. 

.|^9?p  *  *  ^59,484  sterilng. . , .  1^71^895  4t«rliiu. 

[1712. ...604,154 S,«51,404 

p    . ...  / 17«1..  ..563,434 8,085,681       ' 

'^'^"^M  1748-..  •577,795 t,S33,097 

>tlU.*     i  ^^ 487,999 9»t39,508 

^"'     !  V83.#  1,064,103 «,443,795 

1801....  653,163 1,516,185 

^1815.... 893,781 2,346,695 

^1701. . . .694410  .« 2,044498 

ir  17...  .4^96,894 9,349,633 

1738 ....  670,779 9,108,739 

1755.... 407,240 9,449,947 

1774.... 386,378 .2,4t7,66l 

l79a....7l7/)57 2,317,986 

1809. .  1,000,768 4,392,617 

1829....  961,969 4,337,316 

1823..  1,083,758 4,057,943 

1824..  1,564,273 4,284,806 

Tike  next  data  we  have  to  offer  is  the  prodatct.of  tb^  liroks 
ilPent96e  et  A  tortie,  or  the  customs  on  gooda  imp^tiad' fUHl  ex* 
hmtad.'  By  separating  these  for  the  pnovinces  of  J^ortb  and 
w^b 'Holland,  and  of  Antwerp,  we  shatt  be' able  to  judge  of  the 
^ue<of  the  trade  of. (be (three  great commercialcities  of  Amster- 
«kife,*  Rotteniam,  and  ABtwerp,»  compsred  to- that, of  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  each  other.  The  total  amoi^nt  of  taxes  paid 
by  those  provinces  is  likewise  a  standard  of  the  relative  import- 
aoioa  of  eommevee  to  ether  branches  of  industry.  The  Dutch 
j^eijpital  invested  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  and  other  foreign 
^peculations,  cannot  of  course  enter  into  the  calculation;  and 
ifldeed  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  capital  can  be  admitted  to  form 
tarty  ^art  of  the  national  wealth.  If  it  can,  it  must  be  regarded 
ius  attended  with  very  small  profits  to  the  community,  though 
highly  lucrative  to  iw^mliials;  and  it  is  not  with  individiMl  e^pi- 
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talists  abstractedly  fronir'tbeir  couDtry,  that  our  inquiries  have  any 
thing  to  do. 

Impotis  of  1826,  mjhrins. 

Ou  Land.         Personal.          Patents.  Stamps. 

North  Holland 1.969;190        i,14S.798          444^26  1,603448 

South  Holland 9,(MJ6t           966,956          33S»95l  .    1,365,81.1 

Antwerp 739.«65           457,0«0          165,915  701.861 

4.732,148        :e.566,754          941,39«  3,671, Oi7 

Other  Provinoet 11.66«,707        4,658,177        1,449484  7.422,968 

16,394.853        7,2t4.93|       2.490.776  UjO^m^       » 


North  HoUaud 

South  UoUaiid 

.    NfetWe 

Joarnal. 

Stamps. 

....  44.124 

....   14418 

Foreign 

Journal. 

Stamps. 

4220 

3080 

1564 

Imports 
and 

Exports. 
1,259.066 
1,417,126 
1,061498 

3,738.025 
2419.676 

•'    •  1.:    f 
fiscisc^     .,ff     ..' 

2,430,096    ^  ^   •'* 
2,79S.tO<     '"' 

Antwerp  ■•.■..••• 

. . .     6.402 

I470rf540    t.,.,/ 

Other  Provinces  . . . 

65.144 
....62.850 

8864 
8879 

6,791,338'     "';' 
15.647.^1'  '      ><^' 

127,994 

17,743 

6g057,701 

22,438,989     ..  .:. 

Posts.  barriers. 

North  Holland 425,566  15,416 

South  Holland 362,723  14,909 

Antwerp 15^111   .    .     69476 

842.400  89,701 

Other  ProvioMs I,14i,p76    .     978401 

1,984,476  1,068,502 


provincial 

Revenues. 

204,935 

199,155 

142,676 

546,766 
2,026,158 


Total. 

9443;t2S 
9,489,666 
5,060463 

24,093,454 
47,377,321 


2472,924        71,470^775 


The  import  and  export  duties  tben»  which,  except  the  taxes  on 
Journals,  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  which  greatly  preponderate 
m  the  commercial  provinces,  form  about  one*twdfth  of  ttie  whole 
revenue;  a  proportion  which  leads  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands,  as  a  source  of 
national  wealth,  very  diflferent  from  that  of  Great  Britain,  where 
the  .Customs,  (which  do  not  comprehend  the  ted  duties,)  fom  on 
an  average  the  third  part  of  the  revenue.  The  Excise  levied  ia' 
Holland  is  not  of  very  large  amount,  nor  do  the*  Stamp  duties 
form  so  much  of  that  branch  of  revenue  as  we  might  have  tii«*' 
pec  ted.  f  ' 

The  [present  tariff  dates  only  from  16M,  and  the  earliest  year <  > 
with  which  we  can  make  a  comparison  is  therefore  1823.     Id 
that  year  the  feeeipt  of  the  import  and  export  duties  was :       ^    ' 
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FloHns^ 
Nortt'Wolland  .  .  .'  .  1,295,000 
South  Holland  ....  1,546,000 
Antwerp 871,000 

3,712,000 
Otbd-' Provinces   .  .  .  1,988,000 


5,700g(MH) 


>ivhich  exhibits  an  increase  for  the  kiogdom  in  general,  but  a 
falKng  off  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  The  trade  of  Antwerp 
^ould  appear  to  be  particularly  on  the  rise,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  ships  entering  that  port. 
In  IBM  they  were  oiily  580;  itt  1827,  831 ;  in  1828,  955;  and 
in  1829,  1026;  while,  between  1822  and  1827,  the  numbers  ^t 
Amsterdam  had  fallen  off  from  2159  to  1982;  and  those  at  Rot- 
terdam, with  Middleburg,  had  risen  from  13 1 2  to  1 73 1 .  In  1 827 
the  numbers  at  the  next  principal  ports  were,,  at  Harlingen  457» 
and  Dort  202  ships.  We  hear,  indeed,  firom  all  quarters,  of  the 
advantages  of  Antwerp  as  the  port  for  the  snpply  of  Germany,  of 
the  comparative  lightness  of  the  port  charges,  and  of  the  better 
method  of  doing  business  than  is  practised  at  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam.*     Hence  the  importations  of  coffee  in  1827  were  at 

Amsterdam  ....  18,000,000  lbs. 
Rotterdam    ....  13,000,000 
Antwerp 54,000,000 

and  the  sales  of  coffee  by  the  Society  of  Commerce  of  the  Nethei^ 
lands,  according  to  their  accounts  just  publish^ed,  were  for  three 
years  as  follow: 

Antwerp.    Amsterdam.    Rotterdam.    Middleburg.    Bruges. 
18f7.    Bales....  57.B«3  71,966  46,106  ....  5,797 

ISea        Do.... 64,693  65,961  »5»9U  8,831 

J®^'      ^Do....80,f96  95,41«  70^844    ,      15,28«       '      .... 

Total....  t0341t        S34.«39  I5t»t74  24,113  5>S7 


Coffee  is  an  article  consumed  so  largely  in  the  Netherlands, 
(being  used  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  pounds  per  head  per  annum,) 
and  one  that  forms  so  ereat  a  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  East 
Indian  produce^  that  the  predominance  of  Antwerp  as  the  maVt 
for  this  commodity,  coupled  with  the  other  facts  we  have  meti- 
tiooed,  is  a  proof  of  her  rapid  rise  in  the  scale  of  commercial 

*  The  old  practice  of  seliiog  at  the  invoice  price  is  cooAnat^  ti  tlwse  porto,  wUh- 
out  reference  to  poirt  charges,  vthMi  are  now  beoone  M  heavy  and  rauUifarious»  that 
nine  dealers  oat  of  ten  arc  unable  to  calculate  them.  At  Antwerp  sales  are  made  at 
prices  which  include  all  these  additiuuv. 
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titim,  amoDg  which  Bhetoftoe  h6M  M'^edtldMimrattlB*  In  her 
pKOSperity,- and  in  the  dedineof  dint  of'Atasttrdam,  nmgp  b«  lewrat 
two  luefui  lessons:  firstly,  the  riiorl-sigkied ' policy ^ofattttin^tim 
lo 'enrich  a*  «ity  by  the  exaction  of  exoessMe  toWi  in  dvft  <QMe  61 
dockdiied^  daoi  dues,  or  4>ther  lUunictpaltagNrs;  add  MWondly* 
9f>^Ht  idiiidiciouaoesa  of  adheriag^to  thelbvnif  Hud  bikhiuof  Hiifttor 
lim^s^.^W  the  model  of  trading  have  necessarily  becewie  aithredi 
together 'With  the  SMUUiefs  of  society  in  general,  -  *^'   ' 

*.  W^have  akeady  said  that  there  are  no  official  retnms  <df  UH" 
ports  and  i  exports  pohlishped;  but  with  the  assi^Me  (of  »illW 
i^gemein  Uandels-Zeitmig  for  January,  \&i%,  and  of  a^tiomiisiib 
nkatkoby  M^.  Baibi  to  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  G^ograpUiqiios, 
Uc  for  Mty^  1B£B,  we  are  enabled  to  compile  the  foUowia^ 
apcOfunt  of  the  importation  of  the  piinoiMil  articles  of  MenchafO^ 
diaeintalba  Netherlands- ports,  during  tne  year  I86T«    i  ^i:>i:  ' 

Articles.  Poris^  ,  .  .^,^ 

Aimterdam.  Jlotterdain.  Antwerp.  J^iddlefang. 

Cotfee,  BftFcs 111,059  97,397  376,i02  2,678 

£Ktto,Toiit f.6e3  1,079  5,639  tlT  '■ 

Siiar,  Clie^.,^ 12,160  7,608  66,366^  .<.»]       •• 

Ditto,  Mats   «,9t7  8,145  60,939  79    .  ,    .. 

Ditto,  Tons    18,653  3,829  4,028  f ,6dd 

TohscGo  of  Axuxka,  Tom  15,206  13,934  t,33l  "^^ . .  • 

Rice,  Bftlct 1,980  13^892  16,369 

Ditto,  Tods 8,412  5,301  .14,935  . .  -  . 

Cotton,  Bales 12,092  19,907  2f,856  16S 

Indigo,  Chests 66  476  1,338 

DHtp^SyroUB.. 128  88  611 

tea,  Quarter  CbesU  ....  15,124  9,527  1.467  4,200 

,  Skvtf^PigjW..,.^ 9,f7jl  34,501  £15,044  ..-., 

Fepper,  Bales 31  5,247  21 ,847  .... 

•   Wbe«t,"Laito...«..V...  12,494  1,602  26 

.  %f,D|ttQr. 7,885  5,130  96.  '  .-.•• 

.  Bfvleir,^ QiUo 878  1,412  ....  

I^otasb  of  Russia.  Puds*    ^,583  24,791  106,920  ......     , 

LinsMifOilofDo.  Do.        1,946               ....  .... 

TaUoir  of  Do Dow        9»416  835  1,191  '  * .  i* 

HenipofDo Do.      19,110  4,555  8,372  ..ir.tr.,      i\ 

By  far  the  largest  share  thus  appears  to  be  possessed  by  AnMer^, 
of  the  trade  oi  those  great  articles  of  consnmption,  coffee,  aagaf, 
rice,  cotton;  indigo^  skins,  pepper,  and  potash.  The  tea  trade  ii 
almost  eicluuvely  confined  to  Amsterdam  and  RoCterdas^'as 
well  as  thai  of  corn,  >viih  which  the  warehouses  of  the  bttet 
ports  are  generally  filled,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  tendsMsy 
of  speculations.  It  is  unnecessary  fi>r  us  to  enter  into  any  detaib 
of  the  Dutch  com  trade,  white  such  complete  information  onitiie 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Jacob's  Reports.  '  "i    i 

M.-  de  Cloet  states,  that  on  an  average  of  twenty  yearsbetwaed 
17.75  and  179^;  tlie  number  of  vessels  entered  inwards  in  all' die 

_ "M     l|     ■ 

.     *  A  Rusi^  weight  of  40  lbs.  / 


Butch  pQita:va3i4A(U>^aiid  MtHrat^  the  same*  nakiiiga  total  of 
MAQIaiijmff.  n.iTiiei^eiilrieQ  rivlvaiidt  ib  18^6,  (for  Amsteivbiii, 
llotterdaiii/.aDdi<Aqtwctfp»  wentr  4051,  whtcb^  addit)9''50D  fe# 
Hatmgeok  imi  lioH,  becoBies  465  U  The  number*  outiiards  fof 
tb^uBMie  itbfiee.poft9Miii»efe  4045^  «rfaich  we  majy  witbaisiokiiiyir 
•ddiciM,  4M  l4M5y  .nftking  a  told  of  9096  fitiipa.  Is  l^dfi  itha 
uunibla*  wwavds/n^h  baa  already  been  divided,  i»m>  JifiOd^^^^ 
10,406  altogether..  Tdung  the  average  nuoiber,  lioweiiit',  at 
iA/XK),.^8leadof  •97^10  so  aato  oonreff  the  triiing  ttM^  of 
OiitetHl aadi  Nitnport, atidvahiing  eaeh  cargo, witli 'M^de Qh^H 
mtMfiOQ.  francs,  a  sum  moderate  enoagh,  die  anktHintof  tl^ 
tiBd^ib9i«ea  viM  be  400:000,000  francs.  Th^  tiiadd  by  laod  wMi 
Sfaoo^and  Qermany.  which  in  1824  waa  estamated  at  154,080,000 
^bs^^may .  now  be  taken  at  160,000,000;  so  .that  if  bu#  cateu'- 
lations  be  sBtqr  thing  within  the  bounds  of  trUth;  the  aaliittll  vahie 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Netherlands  is  altogether  about 
560,000,000  francs,  or  ^4,666,666/.  sterling. 

The  yearly  amount,  then,  of  the  productive  industry  of  the 
Netherlands,  without  separating  the  net  from  the  gross  returns, 
(an  operation  which  the  greatest  experience  can  hardly  bring  to 
more  jAan  a  hypothetical  result,)  stands  as  follows : 

Agricultnce,  inchidiag Fisheries*  .  .  •  51,095,166 
Manufactures,  including  Mines  ....  28,125,600 
Commerce,  Inland  and  Foreign    .  ,  .  34,150,000 

£  113,370,166  sterling. 

1  ■  ml.    .1  ^ 

Having  thus  srttempted  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  resources  of 
the  country,  the  next  point  is  the  state  of  its  finances,  in  wlhich 
the  principal  question  is,  what  price  do  the  people  pay  to  those 
whom  they  employ  to  preserve  to  them  the  enjoymeijit  of 'flieir 
liberty  and  property?  The  answer  will  be  found  by  taking  the 
average  of  die  decennial  budget  from  1817  to  18£7,  which  ^ves 
the  annual  amount  payable  to  the  state  by  each  individual  in  the 
Netherlands,  at  14^8  florins  per  head;  while  the  payment  in 
Jrifinee  is  14.74  florii^,  according  to  M.  Dupin,  and  that  of 
Great  JBritain  tnay  be  refskoned  at  44.3  J  florins.  This  does  not 
con^se  the  town  dues^  which  M.  Queteiet  reckons  at  4d'0^ta 
per  head.  If  again  we  take  the  taxation  as  compared  to  the 
laad,  the  amount  by  the  hectare  or  bonnier  is  for  the  Nether^- 
lands  14ue0  florins;  for  Ffaiice»  .8.70;  and  for  Great  Britain, 
S0%7i^i  M.  Balbtt  states  the  ^portion  of  the  revenue  to  the 
opulation  to  be  for  Gieat  Baitab  and  Ireland  65.2  francs;  for 
WweSObO  franosf  and  for  the  Netherlands  d6.3  per  head  ^iind 
'^  IW  fModoce  of  sidt  Mtid  Aeih  water  fiih  has  bero  e^tioiated  at  uboUt  »  mWum 
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that  of  the  debt  to  be  for  the  United  Kingdom  869  francs:  for 
France  14.5  francs;  and  for  the  Netherlancjb  655  francs  pei'l^ead; 
but  as  this  writer  has  stated  die  debt  at  3,8OO,0OO/)0O  flifiLncA^ 
including  the  old  debt,  which  does  not  carry  interest,  and  ib  the 
only  debt  which  is  realty  a  burthen,  is  1,664,669,000  irahcs,  '^iit 
pi'opQj'tton  of  the  debt  to  each  individual  in  the  Netberlabdi/  is 
not  fealfy  more  than  £50  francs.  We  have  before  us  the  dUdiH 
returns  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  f6r  the  eleven  years 'lBi'6 
to  1886,  extracts  from  which  we  shall  subjoin.  There  itkk  liot 
aj^pear,  during  this  period,  to  have  been  any  very  striking  incr^ad^, 
with  the  exception  of  the  department  of  the  Post-office,  and, 'in "a 
less  degree,  of  the  Excise,  and  import  and  export  duties.'  "T^t 
direct  taxes  on  property,  which,  as  in  France,  compose  inork 
than  one-tliird  of  the  general  revenue,  have  remained  ahraost'  '^tiF- 
tionary;  the  duties  on  articles  of  consumption  vdll  always 'ti^(^ 
sarily  increase  with  the  population,  unless  a  counteracting 'cSUise 
exists  in  their  disproportionate  heaviness.  .  .         , ' 

Produce  of  ike  prmdpal  branehu  of  the  Reoetme  rftik  JfitfiloflifiA.  •  i 
In  ihrim,  •  -'  * 


1816 

Direct  Taxes t5,S6S,700 

Stamps,  RegisCntion,  &c.  19,9X6,t66 

Posts 1,066,906 

hnmm  ^ Jtkm  NetiiertMids   446,96t 

Do.  9f  BcQise)* l,475/)47 

High  l^oads 1,546,080 


I8fl 

d2,049»316 
lS,4f5,554 

9^,549,155 

174^0» 

I,8t8,t94 
595,540 
5f6,276 

1,010,799 


18t6 

28,979,818 
19,501,902 

31,191,666 

168,90a 

iSB^,4r6 

5i84i448 

1,099,567 

1,108,895 


95^797,855 

1,614,799 
<M7.CIS 

1,057,375 


This  extract  is  rather  intended  to  show  the  firoduotivenels  of 
the  several  receipts  than  the  amount  of  duties  levied.  Tfaettetoal 
taxation  levied  for  the  eleven  years  is  appended  to  the  vetunii  the 
toCak  of  whiek  areas  follows: 


-  \ 


1816 140/>9S»658 

1817 88,416,654 

1818 88,075,591 

1819 80,988,971 

1890 80,479,754 

1891 89,311,791 

1899 85,979408 

18*3 96,150,985 

1894 81,309,677 

189S 95,954»765 

1896 104^649,413 


Average* »  o8,04v,159' 
sterling,  per  anniiin. 


Hefifi9> '  Of  alMttf 
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.  Tb^  budgi&t  for  the  Kfitberlaiuls  is  submitted  to  the  .Chamber^^ 
not  annually,  aa  with.ua,^  but  once  in  ten  yein,  with  the  eKceptioi| 
of  sQm^  trifling  yearly  contingencies.  The  controul  of  the  Uepur 
ties  over  )the  hnances  is  thus  paralyzed  for  a  period  which  the 
nat^9nal  jjealousy.in  this  country^  and  indeed  in  every  other  that 
4^W^  to  have  an  efficient  constitutional  check  upon  the  ieil^^hc^ 
of  ibe  crofin«  would  consider  far  too  long.  Every  objection  that 
jhias  neeh  urgc|d  against  septennial  parliaments  applies  in  a  bun- 
dred  fold  degree  to  the  budget;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  pre* 
sent  temper  of  the  lower  Chamber  of  the  Netherlands*  it  would^ 
siftpr  all,  be  f^r  more  agreeable  to  the  ministry  to  have  the  supr 
p}.\^  voted  yearly,  than  to  encounter  the  atorm  which,  having  been 
gatnering  during  tjbe  decennial  period,  has  visited  them  at  its  ter-^ 
mins^^iou  in  the  present  year;  when,  from  the  political  causes 
wl^icb  will  be  presently  alluded  to,  the  first  part  of  the  budget, 
whicli  comprises  the  supplies,  was  rejected,  and  the  minister  was 
obliged  to  lose  no  time  m  attempting  to  conciliate  the  Deputiea 
by.prapoaipg  a  repeal  of  the  mouturet  or  duty  on  the  grindiQf^  of 
com.  This  tax  was  not  very  heavy  in  itself,  but  was  offensive, 
paiAly^irom  its  being  levied  on  the  first  necessary  of  life — partly 
from  the  annoyance  of  the  constant  presence  of  the  tax-gatherers 
at  the  ];nills7— and  above  all,  from  the  notion  of  prerogative  which 
the  duty  implied,  and  in  which  it  took  its  origin,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  lords  of  many  manors  in  England  enjoy  the  right  ef 
gffiiiding  their  tenant's  corn,  and  consequently  of  levying  a  toll 
upon  it  by  whooMoever  it  may  be  reduced  into  flour.  The  aban- 
donment of  the  mouture  was  a  prudent  and  timely  peace  off^iug, 
but  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  government  to  have  refused  to 
give  it  up  until  driven  to  it  by  the  most  urgent  necessity. 

The  public  expenditure  will  a|»pear  from  the  oecti  aoc^unt, 
wbieh  we  have  extracted  from  the.  official  returns  after  th^  «aitie 
manner  as  the  last,  .    . 

Prmctpo/  branches  of  the  Expenditure  q/*  the  NeiheHanis*    Jn  FMm* 

1816  18J1  18«6    ^"T^^VJUm 

eleven  vean. 

King's  Hoatehold tfiOt^fiOO  2|600»000  2,100.000  2,i>5l,656 

Great  Offices  of  State 1.468»685  1,211,285  1,065,450  1,202,81 1 

Foreign  Affairs 937,838  705^03  766,969  787,636 

Jostice 3394,611  3,321,347  2,191,049  3,243,567 

Interior,  and  Waterstaat* 7,246,910  5,019,322  6,159,249  5,744,439 

Religions,  except  the  Catholic    5,264,261  1,423.449  1,327,311  1,351,813 

Catholic  Religion 1495,176     .  2,066,730  1,631,413  1,662,868 

^f^cSoniw'^*'""^"'*!    5'85*'^3^  1,723,882  73.01^  2,155,520 

Finances 23^314,342  34,309,517  38,707,562  31.553,101 

Navy 6,564,531  5,097.745  6,582.842  5.775,711 

Army 27,128,574  17,427,732  18^444,535  22.852,651 

.   ■    ■■         ■  >  >■■     I      <         11  HI- %    \*\  ■■!      -—  ■       ^     ■  ■ 1  ■  .I. 

*  The  expenses  of  Canals,  Dykes,  ajui  Navigation  in  general. 

t  The  charges  for  Education  are  now  inaludi^  under  the  head  of  "  Interior." 
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Bjlw  the  largest  item,  aod  one  wl^  eitoiiifty  to  cmmi^  ttko 
ooe-thuKi  of  the  whole  annual  expendkare,  ii  diet  of  FitHmdes; 
which  raeeoi  ehnost  wMly  the  interest  of  4be  netfonel  debt,  b^htg* 
apwaid0ef4percenton  8dfi^M,d00floriit8,  or  ],664,66glj|00O 
fauws*     The  land  forces  may  be  estimeted;  accordieg  to  M; 
B«lhi,in  thepraportseo  of  one  to  every  14^  of  the  poptilifUOtf ;  the 
cherge  fm  the  amy  provides  therefore  fer  above  42,000  ^afM^; 
tegt&pr  wiA  the  ordaanee  and  other  brandies  of  Ibe  wafdepm^' 
menti    Tbe  navy  at  present  coasisis  of  9^  Alps.    Of  Ifaeite,  "W 
are  tn  active eervioe^  canyins  7fiO  guns  and' 43 14  men;  rweke-d^ 
which  aro  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean^  six  in  tbe  East  IbdleV/ 
and  the. teat  in  the  West  Indies  and  ehewfaere.    Tbe  ck^l^' 
for  religion,  which  supply  the  spiritual  wants  ;of  the  whole  eMl^^ 
monity,  except  those  of  a  few  Jews,  do  not  in  the  whole  exceed 
d52,056/  sterling,  or  tenpence  per  head,  per  ammm,  for  a  popu- 
lation of  six  millions.    This  sun  is  even  less  than  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  amount  from  fi60,  to  970,000/.  per 
aamim,  for  a  population  of  two  millions  and  a  half*    But  what 
shall  we  say  of  it  when  compared  to  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  on  the  most  moderate  estimate  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  that  proceeding  from  a  quarter  in  which  we  certainly 
cannot  suspect  exaggeration,  amount  to  about  four  millions  stei^ 
Hog  per  annum?*     We  believe  this  to  be  much  under  the  mark, 
but,  dividing  it  by  a  population  of  thirteen  millions,  we  find  the 
average  sum  paid  by  each  individval  in  England  and  Wales  to  be 
(is.  So.  per  annum,  above  seven  times  more  than  in  the  Nether* 
lands.    And,  if  we  regard  the  fact,  that  at  least  one*third  of  the 
individuals  paying  this  Os.  ^d.  are  not  members  of  the  establisMd,^ 
Church,  the  expenses  of  that  Church  are  in  the  n^tioofB^.^  ' 
per  head  to  that  portion  of  the  people  which  belongs  to  it.    T\&\ 
hotti^ehold  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  appears  very  modeiitie'p^ 
whtch  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  greatly  attributable  to  the  simpficitt* 
of  manners  which  distinguishes  that  sovereign.    It  was  redtR5ea  * 
500,000  florins  in  1826,  and  does  not  now  exceed  the  expenii^'of  * 
175,000/.  a  year.    The  public  charge  for  education  is  one  vifhicti 
we  cannot  observe  without  great  satisfaction.     It  is  in  accordan<& ' 
with  an  article  in  the  charter  of  the  Nedierlands,  recognising  'the'j 
instruction  of  the  people,  as  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  gov^^ 
nient.    If  indeed,  the  attention  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  ' 
directed  to  any  object  beyond  the  mere  securing  the  administra*" 
tion  of  justice,  it  is  the  most  glaring  omission  for  it  to  negl^t  tVe 
education  of  the  lower  orders,  to  which,  in  all  our  endeavours  for'*^ 

r  QfmUitii^JMkm^  {To.  58,  In  HiiiicrtiMle  te  kMm^^i  fiatmMf^pmiX 
and  Cb«i>ten.  u  stated  at  •nlj  177,5001.    Thm  u  mU.  IM  Ivt^  .1  Ali^fVff^Vei  f 
fvbo  U  OMatly  pretty  accurate,  sav»  Oie  total  revenue  of  tke  Ciiarck  was  five  milfioiia 
in  1790;  and  feati  are  net  yet  redaoid  to  Iheelaiidaid  of  that  ^car. 


the,  $mdioration  of  aocieiy,  we  in^easaudy  come  rottOdv  at  the 
sole.baiaa  of  ioaprovemeDt.  lo  most  of  the  United  States  tbe 
ediu:^tion.^utjti3  collected  by  the  tax-^gaftberer^  aa;regiil«dL3ra8*tlie 
canal  diie^,  or  any  other  tax  for  the  public  benefit^  the  AnaftiifMnt 
bfing  well  aware  that  the  diffusioo  of  knowledge;  amoiig  then  is 
ooe  of  the.  atrougeet  aafeguards  of  their  indepembiiodj  •iAmrwrn 
sb^ll,  9yeak  hereafter  of  Ihe  state  of  the  ^ekoois,  we  ahallwiwcoah. 
cl^de  th^  4ubieetof  ;tbe  finances  with  the  toials  of  Ijbe.empted^ 
Uife  fora  series  of  tea  years.  It  is  to  be  ohsertcd  4hat,  ainee 
^£0,.  the  expenses  have  been  often  aofeicipated)  a8»  'mi,\di9Si, 
,  lQ^4ti^967  florina  wece  spent  which  were. not  atriotty  cbargeaUe 
tiH,X8i7»  JSkcepty  however^  as  regards  this.'inni>  the  aocnracyiof 
thjef^yaccopot  will  not  be.  affected  by  these  practices.   - 

i,    '.  tBt7 IttJBIfT^t  FlaAm.  ■   • 

,  ,  -  1818 94,825^9  .     '   , 

1819......  92,361,408 

•'^      '  •  18f0 85.050,664 

{,'..•*  i.  iBU •  9i,454,fdS 

.    183^ 91*425,606  .  .       . 

1825...*.'..  93,922.428 

1824......  101,878,147 

,, ias».....«.106«l77j979. 

,    ,  J,        ,  ^  1826 112,116,749 

^  t-  Avcrtge    98;i06;82a  tloritis,  or  Dboot 8',175,56df. 

.  (f  4ti$iAmg,  pet iwanm* 

♦  ••*•.'-..  .  •  •        ' J 

.  I^avii^g  sai(l  tbiis  much  of  the  physical  popdition  of  th^ J^fcvn 
therlai^MlfAit  inmy  be.  expected  that  we  should  offer  ^in^  rc^^^ « 
onjhe  asp^t  of  that  country  in  a  moral. point  of  viewt  ^.^'i|e.. 
bodily  .vigour  of  a  nation,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  jus.  b^^  t^sf^UMfnd  \ 
b^.  ^^ainuning  the  progress  of  its  industry*  afid.tjbe  ^ffe§  .q(, 
e^rgy.put  forth  by  its  inhabitants  in  the  dev^lppemen^  vof  tl^ieit 
r^ourges.  .  But  in  stopping  here,  we  should  baye  bnt  aa  impei^- 
fef:t^  i^iea  of  the  pUce  that  such  a  nation  really  occupies,  in  the 
scatQ  of  civili;satiQi| ;  for  ipdustry  is,  after,  all,  but  An^n^.of 
promoting  the  ameU^raljipli  and  (if^ppiness,  of  society.    Hence  we  . 
mu^t  endeavour  to  find  the  degree  of  cultivation  the  mind9  of  the 
pepple  i^ave  rec^eived^  ii^  wbi(^  we  shpuld  be  sadly  at  a  losa,  if  w^ 
w<er^  liiiabk  tQ  caU  $tati3tics  to, our  aid*    By  figures  ^e  areJiOH^  . 
ever,  enabled  t.o  ^tjin»ate  ijmuateria),  as  well  as  material  forcea«aiHl  < 
w^'fUTfi  happy. .to  a^^s^itou^el?^  of  the|2>.  to  introdiice;  ciur.feadeni 
to. some  returnaLquite.Aa  interesting  aa  any  that  we  have  yet  given. . 
XbiMMr^.AfcOiw  subject  may  bedivided  into  three  braoebea,  til 
l8l?'The  jMlite'ef  lcfioviti^g6  and  education^  j^.  Th^  ni(titxe  mi, 


3y6  Pretent  Suae  if  the  fieO^rtandi. 

extern  dp  the  cbsiritaM«  wrttitotioiis;   anfl  *a!y:'^*'!1le'45tc  of 


cr  11116 

'ii 


Iif  <sMlfid«iiitgfim  thM  ^at4ighM}r  qF  (jvilfeenttfrnirWl^t' 
nf  pftMf,  v9d  ^MM  bear  \n  min*  th*t'th\B'  Twger'^arWBie 
booktf  privcM  ktth^  Netkeriands  ai^  fe4ttpigMWow'*<if'%ife 
or^lMy'JMibHilied  in  tidier  couAtries,  ana'**At-c6iftertfMffcc 
niMHM'ibf  books  compoaed  and  puMishei  in  the  ktinfrJ^[Pot 
li^Afir'criterioii  of' the  avidi^  willi  whkli  tnferifiAJhi^n  iM#!H^t 
after.  ''TIte  ntimber  of  indigenoas  pnfo1iditi6ns,  tfiWhalfe'  of 
j«Mmtll,  Slid  pperiodicalrfordie  three  yeafslBSe,  182?,  ^'^j^' 
^iti*9\6S,  and  reckomn^  each  trork  to  conmt  of  VttiWMfii^ 
fitK^-CiOfpite,  the  reaiilt  gites  an  average  of  4;69S',<X)0  iMsiHWAr. 
*It  waft  Mcdated  by  M.  Dam  that  France  in  tB99  kti<f4rtnnM 
IftB  ^Hon  aheetd,  an  amount  above  five  titties  greater  l!h^iDU 


of  the  Netherlands,  having  regard  to  *  the  ^  diKVeil 
population.  Bul.as,.fQr  tbe  reason  «cr  hniie  «ientioned,  these 
statem#nt«  do  not  give  the  true  relation  between  the  two  countries, 
it  should  be  known  that  Brussels  alone  contains  ^94  pfesses,  and 
now  prhits  I  £,600,000  sheets  a  year,  being  oiie-t^^  of  what 
was  printed  in  all  France  in  18'25«  or  with  iwrenc«  M  the  popu- 
lation, iHie-half,  supposing  that  the  Netherlands  did  4iot  contain 
a  single  press  out  of  Brussels,  This  city,  from  its  situation,  seeotf 
calculated  for  a  repository  for  the  books  of  all  nations;  and  the 
low  prices  at  which  foreign  works  are  repiinced  hen,'  are  an  ei- 
cellent  antidote  to  their  being  sold  too  dear  at  borne.  The  in- 
creased activity  of  the  press  at  Brussels  is  very  remarkable;  for  m 
1815  th^  number  of  sheets  printed  was  only  4,050,000;  in  1823 
it  had  ris^  to  8,^50,000;  and  in  18S8  it  amounted  to  1£,600,QOO| 
•having  more  than  trebled  in  thirteen  years.  Tfce  circuMfttr « 
newspapers,  though  regarded  by  many  as  tending  todivcitfMSi^' 
ilttention  from  moie  important  studies,  in  neverth^^ss^ttti'l^'^' 
means  of  dMiiiing  information,  to  be  passed  erver  unndtii^.  M 
may  be  asoartaiaed  precbely  by  the  stanrps,  wbkh  f6^  di^fWh^c- 
^tanda  were,  in  1 W6,  145,739  florins,  and  for  France  a  «ititr^ei|Atf 
l65i9^  Aorins^.  *  The  stamps  are  the  same'in  bbdi  eo«Btfie#,^<> 
fhc^fore  since  France  in  that  year  reckofled,  ttcsMttf^*^ 
M.  Dnpin,  26,460,540  sheets,  the  N^theHtti<ifo  po»iea^^^^ 
2^,900,000,  exclusive  of  Hterary  and  Scietrt^  joutMls.  'ft^ 
aaoMjear  tlie  newapapei«  pnblished  in  'E^land  *and  Wdtei'^l'**^ 
-been  estinmled  at  M^GMflM  sheets;  m  Seeliaiid,  hi^S^' 
-dod.in  Ireland,  3,473,014.  The  Ne*ertMids  have  lk<^i^<^ 
ciKuhition  of  60,€00' sheets  of  newspapew  a'chy";  ■^FVai*^*' 
*72«380; and  England,  70,570;  wfaieh  is  at^lkto  i«l«'trfotfeHd¥M7 
100  persona  in  the  N^therianda;  one  to  4a9^4li'PjNW«i^^^<iMPwe 
to  184  in  EngiaiKL  -  *     .  ;"  <  ^o.    ?4  ttit?--^  >^ 

/       ./      /  ,JO^ 
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Theiahaliihiute  of  ibe  Nctferinds  am«  tima,far.bel|er  Mpptied 
nwidi  jottroablhan  Eaglaad  or  France,  and  according  to  M^  jMlbi, 
tlian,aBjr  nation,  in  Europe;  botaa  that  water  catonlales  l^y  the 
mmber  of  joumala  that  appear,  and  not  bj. their  circulalioo,  we 
Tipprabendl^.Quelelet'a  computation  is  nore  authentic*  .The 
wwapapera  are  conductedi  asui  France^  leas  m  conin^iNiHal  ape* 
rnlat»MM»  than  for  political  puirposea*  The  lih^cal  joiimab  are 
xooatlj  in  the  hands  of  young  men  of  talenV  vi^iQ  eflfkawmr  to 
lead^  rather  thanfoUow»  the  public  opmioa;  and  the  niinialarial 
'  jwp^r*  ^^  encouraged  directly  by  the  government*    Ifk  reviews 

,  ,4nd  nxagazines  the  Netherlands  are  entirely  deficient,  with  the 
.  .«x<;eption  of  those  they  import  and  reprint,  and  two  or  three  pub- 

,   Ucations  devoted  to  agriculture  and  other  blanches  of  industry. 

^   We  subjoin  an  ac^unt  for  three  years,  of  all  works  publidied, 

.   with  the  exception  of  periodicals. 

PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

18S5.        18t6.  18«r. 

Theskigj Ill lOS 99 

,         JorUprudence,  Medicine,  Physics  . .  93 }05 146 

Hirtorj 94 96 96 

PMMogy.-Poetnr,  Theatricals 135.. .'.  ..134 114* 

MIscelliMoaf,  N«vclt t46 3t5 «86     

;     '        '  679  763  741 

TriMiiktiQM  from  German 107 ifO 

Ditto  French 57 68 

Ditto  English 30 S5 

'  '  Ditto  S|NuiiBh     1 

195  SOS 

Upon  this  ^we  have  only  to  remark,  that  the  greateft  .inoroase 
appeara  to  be  in  die  works  connected  with  those  scieoaaa  wiM«e 
n^f  fulnesa  t^o  society  admits  of  the  least  dispute. 

Tried  by  the  test  of  education,  the  position  of  the  Netherlands 
m  eifoally  faTourable  as  it  seems  from  the  amount  of  ks  prwting. 
In  18S6,  out  of  30S8  communes  there  were  oidy  684  without 
achools^  being  about  the  siith  part;  while  in  France  two-fifths  of 
the  ccmtmunes  are  still  without  schools.  In  the  latter  country  the 
children,  who  frequent  the  schoob,  are  as  100  to  2019  inbubit- 
•nts;  in  die  Netherlands  they  are  as  100  to  9^7,  a  pro|M>mon 
«acecMled  by  no  country  in  the  world,  unless  it  be  Prussia^  and 
one  that  is  the  more  striking,  inasmuch  as,  compwing  the  num- 
ber  of <  chiUren  between  &  and  15  years  old  with  the  population, 
oe  utoost  that  could  go  to  school  would  be  100  chiUren  oat  of 
mary  5^1  tnhabitants,  which  some  of  the  best  provinces  do,  at 
yrsaent, nearlyreacfa.    We  are  not  near  this  in  Enghnd,- even  if 


we  count  by  the  Sunday-schools,  whose  popib  are  to  our  popu* 
▼OL.  V.  NO.  X.  on 


^ 


Pmeni  Sktie  6f  tht^NifiiiHmtb: 


t&tiod'ii^  1 16 11 ;  tiuttb  of  die  cti9««eliobl»MUig^a8r  1  todiii'nie 
nid«>' in ^Scolltffidiitift' been  variously  stalBd<«9  1  to7««Bd  itoSl; 
Md  in  Ii^land  both  t»  I  to  1 M,  Md  i  to  17,  Ike*  httei  o«(«i^ludi 
isth^  most  pVobkMe.  The  oalooUtion  fof'  the  Nc^berbwUtfuis 
tAtn  fVoiky  Om  •foMowing  account,*  fo#  tho  compiUtioai  of  ^Mi» 
btosed  chiefly  opon  official  docuniMts,  waoana  9adftb««d*to'>M4 
Q^etelet^and  as  it  is  extremelj  valuable*  we  make  so  apobgsr<ar 
inserting  it'atlefigtb.  '»' 

•SIATB  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHE^U^^DS. 

Ut  January,  1826. 


•  Provinces. 


North  Brabant.  •  • 
South  Brabant . . . 

Limborg 

Goeldenaiid     •  •  • 

Ucgc 

East  Flanders  . . . 
West  Flanders... 

Hainaolt 

North  Holland... 
Soiftli  Holland  . . . 

Zeland 

Namor , 

Antwtrp 

Utrecht 

Fricslaad 

Ov«r^1 

Groninga>    •  •  >  • . 

Drenthe    

Lozemburg  . . .  .^ 

Total. » . 


Popila  in  the 


.Frinar^  Schools. 


i- 


«1,993 
1S,49S 
18,881 
13,794 
25,644 
«I,028 

s«,ir9 

«.3,813 

7,9.i9 

13,139 

16,805 

6,765 

I4p71 

13,484 

11,883 

4.770 

19,9«5 

3f0,774 


X^M9 
16,177 

8,795 
1S,«43 

8,539 
Sf,305 
17,830 
21.736 
16,880 
16,885 

4,813 

9,565 
11,914 

5,165 
10,251 
10,587 

9.374 

4,039 
14,819 


f36,437 


11 
•§1 


5.624 
4,863 
1.466 
2,031 

933 
6»399 
6,888 
6.504 
9.062 
8,179. 
1,386 
1.247 
2,969 
1.468 
2,011 
1,582 

331 
90 

160 


60,193    16,455 


o*>» 

P 


195 
508 


67 

1,624 

11,376 

18 

88 

1,296 

47 

27 

713 

277 

219 


3. 


37,97p 
4S,541 
23,754 
33,155 
23,333 
55,782 
57,122 
60,437 
48»048 
50,173 
14,205 
22.978 
31,401 
13.666 
26.933 
25,872 
21,588 
8.899 
34,904 


633,859 


48.066 
74.293 
22,050 
58^45 
12,311 
21,065 
34,681 
61,379 
159,22$ 
116,715 
35,267 
37,919 
34,765 
27,'433 
48.104 
41.824 
23,660 
8,572 
24,7^ 


890,373 


i 


1^4 
3-  - 


420 
'779 
78a 
17iK 
634 
274 
256 
1,963 
22X 
22^ 
37 
435 
570 
119 
121 

lis 

84 

28 

505 


7,038  156 


6 
40 

S 
4 

10 
5 
4 
3 

38 

2a 

8 


The  expeose  of  the  primary  schools  thus  appears  to  have 
amounted  to  890,353  florins,  being  at  the  rate  of  Hcents^or 
about  lO^ct.  per  bead  of  the  populatioii.  The  schools  for  the 
po€»r  are  2S5  in  number,  in  which  there  are  56,617  pupils^  whilst 
90,000  other  children,  coining  under  the  denomination  of  paupers, 
are  received  into  the  ordinary  aehools.  The  !«haogea  lof (the>pOor* 
schools  amount  to  M7;17€  florids;  or  4.37  for  each  pupiL:*)  Be? 
sides  these,  the  edocatson  bestowMi  by  the  goverMntalr«upci«.|lie 
ekiUffen-of  the- miiitia*men  ought  t«  be  takou  iato  aactuml^'^Bd 
ifesenves mention  as  a  oreditaMe  •cnrtfuaBStancei"  .'TbecJL^an 
•rboels  appear  very  little  ft^qoeuted  in  ooHpilvisoii'WtllvtbaMithera, 


JBir  there  •are  m^lhrntg^oftk^ufrntadk  ef  SQO^DOO  ywtha  between 

1£  and  1 A  years,  whose  age  ia  anitable  |o  these  Sieges,  and  jet 

the^minbey^^kot  attend  does  not  ouicb  exceed  7000^  or  a  4drd  part 

oCtiMito4  The  goverament  is  said  to  be  anxiMs  toesfend  the  utility 

.i>{4he  ooll^^s,'  by  adding  to  them  the  meant  of  instriKction  in  the 

Wa  relalHig  lo  mdualry  and  commereey  whicb  will  uiidonbtedlj 

.«iGreae»  itbeur  pujiils^    The  advantegea  of  education  apficm  tf»  he 

the  most  extended  in  the  northern  provinces^ -which  usual^ayfr- 

age  1  out  of  8  as  attending  the  schools.     Drenthe,  which,  it  wSl 

be  recollected,  is  the  province  the  most  thinly  peopled,  and  yAmve 

the  population  is  increasing  the  fastest,  is  also  that  where  the 

^hools  are  the  most  frequented — the  proportion  being  as  1  to  6, 

whioh  comprises  very  nearly  all  the  children  in  the  province.   The 

-worst  .educated  provinces  appear  to  be  the  Walloon  district  of 

Liege  and  Lknburg.    The  universities  are  in  a  very  flourishing 

.condition,  as  will  t^  seen  by  the  steady  multiplication  of  their 

atudents  appearing  in  the  following  tables. 

STUDENTS  OP  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 
lit  Samiary,  1826. 


Theology. 


Law. 


Affedidne. 


Sciences. 


Philosopbjr 
and  Letters. 


TotBl. 


Lcyden  1  . 
Utrecbe .  . 
Groningen 
LootuD  . 
Liege.... 
Ghent  . . . 


103 
94 


138 
103 
73 
154 
197 
144 


€0 

to 

S8 

70 

84 

124 


8 
33 
14 
d3 
63 
33 


«t7 
170 

91 
335 
115 

54 


536 
480 
300 
6«S 
481 
3A5 


351 


809 


386 


?14 


998 


S774 


The  increa&,ef  during  a  period  of  three  years«  in  the  students  of 
the  whole  six  establishments  is  thus  exhibited : 


1824. 

Theology 246.. 

iM 7t8u, 

Medicine 355 . . 

Sciences 233.. 

PhHosophy  and  Lettera  ....  718 . . 

Totals 2275 


1825. 
.  3f5.. 
.  807.. 
.  374.. 
.  226., 
.  904.. 

2636 


1826: 
.  351 
.809 
.  386 
.  214 
.  992 

2752 


'Theabienoe.oftfieolbgical  Students  at  Lottvain,  Liege  and  Ghaot, 
4i'  acdMMrted'  finr  by  the  obligalian  imposed  on  then  to  receive 
*llleir  edi«nliMi*«t  the  Philosofhioal  College  of  Louvain^  under  the 
montroiil^'vf  ^  geiwniment.  '  T^  .regubtoonwas  remoiutralad 
itcokig^y  i^nst  bjdie  Catholic  hierarchy>  as  imposoig  improper 
>ooiidm«sion/the^dupation  of  the  young  men^  of  whose  fitne99  fpr 
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the  priesthood  the  CathoUc  Church  alone  coyld.be  Uie  judg^,  ^jU 

was  so  far. altered  at  the  period  of  concluding  the  Concprdati  ^jm 
the  Pope  in  June,  1827,  that  the  College  pf  Lpuvaid  was  decla^^ 
to  be  merely  facultative,  and  not  obligatory;  andby.an,Ordi^pce 
of  the.  20th  June,  1829,  the  Catholic  bishops  .were  pern^ij^fi^ 
again  to  opeA  their  seminaries^  subject  to  c^rta)o  regulatipiis  f|i;f- 
scribed  by  the  king,*  These  new  regulations  have,  however^  Ijieep 
so  far  froiii  giving  satitifaction,  that  the  Catholics  allege  t^ey  flirp 
in  effect  still  obliged  to  conform  their  education  to  the  system  of 
the  College  of  Louvaiii^  and  this  grievance  is  still  one  pf  tM 
main  grounds  of  the  discontent  which  exists  among  the  Ca|liou<f8 
of  Belgium.  The  refusal  of  admission  to  the  priesthood  io  .^lOse 
who  have  been  educated  out  of  the  kingdom^  is  also  much  c 
plained  asfainst^  and  appears,  indeed,  very  unreasonable  J  j 
system  of  interference,  on  which  the  government  has  lately  ^q\,- 
towards  the  Catholic  Church,  seems  impolitic,  and  has  contripifteci 
to  render  it  unpopular  in  the  Catholic  provinces  of  the  kingapni. 
The  attention  paid,  ho  we  ver,  to  the  universities  hi  generafi'and 
the  anxiety  displayed  by  the  king  for  their  prosperity^  are  lac^ 
.well  known,  and  deserving  of  high  admiration,  ,/.!', 

Next  tp  the  institutions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  ot  jjkie 
people,  come  those  for  the  relief  of  thieir  wants  in  body  arid 
estate.  To  be  the  victims  of  pain  and  misery,  is  unhappily  toe 
lot  of  a  large  portion  of  every  community,  to  alleviate  whose  sujf'-- 
ferings  is  the  unquestionable  duty  of  the  remainder,  not  only  as 
members  of  the  same  society,  but  as  belonging  to  the  same  great 
family  of  mankind.  In  our  own  country  this  duty  is  enforced  by 
means  of  rates  levied  by  the  law — a  practice  wholly  defective'  m 
on.e  of  the  most  desirable  objects  of  legislative  interference,  vjh:. 
tire  diminution  of  the  number  of  paupers.  Experience  has  shown, 
that  under  our  system  the  poor  have  been  gradually  becoming 
iTiore  numerous,  and  the  poor  rates  have  placed  the  country  in  a 
dilemma  from  which  it  can  extricate  itself  neither  by  withholcliQg» 
nor  by  continuing  to  administer,  relief.  Our  poor, rates  now 
amount  to  a  tax  of  nearly  twelve  shillings  a  head  upon  th^  wtiote 
population,  while  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  Netherlands 
are  about  the  average  of  thi*ee  shillings  a  head,  and  are  excelled 
by  those  of  no  other  nation  in  Europe,  either  in  their  extent  or 
the  manner  of  their  administration.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  kinds;  the  first  being  designed  to  distribute  relief V  &e 
second  to  diminish  the  number  of  poor;  and  the  third  to  fici'uB 
preventives  to  indigence.  The  first  class  are  composefl  of  the 
administrations  for  relieving  the  poor  at  theii*  own  hoif^es^  ta^ove 

*  Tlie  iNiiiiciilan  of  thra  affair  nn  detailed  fn  a  pamphltt  ^lAifted  **'TI'6W€lblipi^s 
suricfdcuR  Arret^sdutOJuai,  I«t9.    Brvs^Kea.  l¥f».".  ....  •      /In  a  ,W,\i;^ 

•  ■    '  '  '.     1...     n'»[hi\iir[iii\ 
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wOOfih  imriiber,')  of  tbe  commissions  for  distributing  food,  of 
the  hospitals,  and  some  smaller  societies;  the  second  comprise 
the  poor  schools,  the  charitable  workhouses,  the  depots  of  nieii- 
dibity^  and  the  agricultural'  colonies.  It  is  remarkable  that  tlie 
children  educated  at  the  poor  schools  are  in  the  proportion  of 
19t  out  of  idOO  to  the  whole  number  of  poor  relieved  at  their 
bouses,  or  as  about  one  to  iive.  The  indigent  class  seem,  there«- 
Fore,  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  education  more  generally 
tbap  any  other — a  circumstance  which  augurs  most  favourably 
for  their  rise  in  society, '  The  dep6ts  of  mendicity  are  supported 
by'  the  produce  of  their  labour,  the  income  of  their  property, 
^nd  allowances  made  them  from  the  Department  of  tlie  Interior. 
Th^  average  revenue  of  the  seven  existing  in  18^1,  since  which 
one  h^s  been  added,  was  33.011  cents  a  day;  and  their  expen- 
.Hitiire  3CI.771  cents  a  day  per  head.  Now  the  maximum  of  the 
actual  vvants  of  a  labouring  man  in  the  Netherlands  have  been 
estimated  by  Baron  de  Keverberg  to  be,  in  the  Netherlands,  30 
cents  a  day,  or  73  florins  a  year;  from  which  will  be  perceived 
the  degree  of  comfort  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  dep6t8  of 
mendicity  enjoy;  though  it  does  not  reach  half  the  price  ot  labour 
of  a  man  in  a  state  of  freedom,  which  on  an  average  for  the  ten 

Etirinces  of  Liege,  North  Holland,  Friesland,  South  Brabant, 
St  Flanders,  Hainault,  Antwerp,  Guelderland,  North  Bra- 
>t,  and  Overyssel,  was  ascertained  by  the  government  a  few 
■years  ago  to  be  75  cents  a  day.  Tlie  mortality  in  these  dep6ts 
'  appears  very  great,  having  been  at  the  rate  of  100  to  891,  for 
the  l£  years  preceding  182£;  but  it  would  assuredly  be  much 
greater  among  the  same  class  of  persons  if  living  in  the  high- 
ways; and  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  the  depots  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  old  people,  who  come  there,  as  it  were,  to 
die,  and  that  the  able-bodied  men  who  belong  to  them  seldom 
remain  above  six  months.  The  foundation,  management,  and 
husbandry  of  the  poor  colonies,  have  been  so  well  detailed  by 
'  ot$er  writers,  that  a  few  words  will  suffice  here  to  express  their 
actual  condition.  The  first  was  established  by  the  Society  de 
Bienfaisance  of  the  Northern  Provinces,  in  Drenthe,  on  the  con- 
^  fines  of  Friesland  and  Overyssel,  in  the  year  1818.  There  are 
now  at  Frederiksoord,  on  an  extent  of  about  two  leagues,  six. of 
\i'^at  are  called  ordinary  colonies,  comprising  4l6  farms,  divided 
into  five  sections,  each  of  which  contains  25  households.  There 
afe  1 107  bonniers  of  land  in  cultivation,  and  2268  poor  maintain 
themselves  upon  it.  Besides  a  provision  for  above  1000  mendi- 
cants in  the  central'  establishment,  the  colony  for  the  repression 
.  «f  BBfiidicity  at  Ommerchaus  comprises  613  bonniers,  also  culti- 
vated, with  18  large  farms  upon  it,  inhabited  by  families  whose 
population  amounts  to  127  individuals.    The  society  has  also 
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9756  booniers  at  VeeDhuisen,  9^8  of  ^vbicfc  a're  ailready  in  tilhl^e;  ' 
and  the  establishment  w^ll  proyide  for  £000  orphans-/  lOOO  mei^ 
dicants,  and  300  indu[ent  families.  Hie  population  df  fhlil': 
colony  was,  on  the  latJanuary,  I829»  4115;  and  €4  lar^  farmir' 
upoa  it  are  now  occupied.  The  Colony  of  Industry  kt  Watertti' 
contains  42  bonniers,  and  60  young  inhabitants.  The  sodet^t^' 
pursuing  its  labours  upon  1542  boiiniers  of  headi  which  SlfhW* 
purchased  near  its  older  establishments,  and  at  Diever,  whcireit^* 
has, constructied  canals  for  carriage,  and  fosses  for  inrigatioifi.    'It' 


cows,  and  2500  sheep.  The  whole  population  of  the  ¥pa&^^ 
ricksoord  establishments  amounted,  at  the  end  of  182B,  to  7614* 
individuals,  and  will  probably  soon  reach  the  limit  of  ll,O0df; 
which  is  the  largest  number  it  is  intended  for.  Tliis  society  wto' 
origiaally  designed  for  the  whole  kingdom,  but  it  being  judged' 
more  expedient  that  it  should  confine  its  c^orts  to  the  Northed' 
I^rovinces,  a  second  society  was  formed  in  1822  for' the  SoUlhtt'n 
part  of  the  country,  of  which  the  King's  second  son,  Prinee 
Frederic,  became  likewise  the  president.  Its  first  colonies  were 
^tabiished  at  Wortel,  near  Turnhout,  in  the  province  of  A«t- 
werp,  which  at  the  end  of  1823  contained  125  farms!  Piv^ 
hundred  bonniers  of  heath  were  in  two  years  more  coiivtertcd  IbW* 
a  colony  for  the  repression  of  mendicity;  and  in .1828  the  soci^y 
consisted  of  16,000  members,  maintained  above  1000  paupers, 
and  was  proceeding  under  all  the  favourable  circumstances  which 
the  example  of  Fredericsoord,  and  a  prudent  circumspection,  could 
insure*  The  Southern  Colonies  are  superintended  by  Captain 
Van  den  Bosch,  brother  of  the  general  of  that  name,  to  whom 
the  original  plan  is  attributable,  and  whose  persevering  exertions 
bave  con&ibuted  so  mainly  to  their  prosperity.  The  founcbliait 
of  these  colonies  may  really  be  regarded  as  an  era  in  history;* 
for  they  afibrd  a  memorable  instance  of  the  success  of  an  attempt 
to  renovate  society,  by  creating  the  means  of  subsistence  to  ooan- 
terbalance  the  rise  of  the  population.  Actuated  by  motives  i)f 
the  sincerest  philanthropy,  the  societies  of  beneficence  have  con* 

*  A  detailed  account  of  the  plan  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Jacob's  Narrative;  io  tbo   ' 
**  VoQ^age  anx  Colonies  Agriccles"  of  M.  Edouard  Mary,  formerly  Secretery  to  the 
Soatbem  Society;  and  in  the  Essay  "  Sur  rOiganisatioii  des  Colonic  dfl  BiMfiusaBQo 
de  Fredericsoord  et  de  Wortel/'  of  M.  le  Chewier  de  Kirckhoff.    Since  our  remarks 
were  written  we  have  read  an  article  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  recommending  the 
Ina^tntion  of  Home  Colonies  in  this  country  on  a  similar  plan,  in  the  expediedcy  of  . 
which,  we  need  hardly  say,  we  fully  concur.    We  are  not  aware  upon  what  aalhorily  ,■ 
the  number  of  the  settlers  in  the  Netherlands  Colonies  are  then  rated  ai  3(MX)0»  .  ^ 
Mary  gives  itk  number  at  Fredciiesoord  as  we  have  sUted  it,  and  fusing. (o  ibal  the 
population  at  Wortel,  and  even  of  llic  Ateliers  de  Charitd,  and  DepMt  de  McndiciU, 
throughout  tlie  kmgdom,  tlic  amount  will  not  he  near  30,000. 
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4iif^  lh0u:»«8tf4>lJAhnVilQM  upon  the  jQuiylest  eGODomical  prin- 
^ph»$  w^klnf^XUp  4oduftt;ry  of  th«  foot  in  all  cases  the  means  of 
pti^mnug  .tbem,  the  cqiiiforts  of  life.  Their  example  is  ivell 
^mtkj  the,  cpasidemtioo  of  those  >vho  advocate  so  warmly  emj-^ 
gf»tifHh  irow  the^  U^nited  Kingdom;  for  if  active  benevolence  ha« 
df^p^^.jviuf^biin  the, Netherlands,  it  ^(irely  cannot  be  contended 
ik^U  ti^Qj.plAP  i8,ia^>racticable  in  a  country  less  thickly  peopled, 
hivving<.'a,  (ox  larger  portion  of  waste  lands,  and  immeasurably 
more  ^bwoding  with  c^pilal.  We  have  ranked  them  among  the 
BQCaiftd .  cUss .  pf  charitable  inatitutioiiSj  but  they  assuredly  effect 
atsQt  the. object  of. the;  thkd,  viz.  the  prevention  of  want.  Under 
tbiAthie^  are  to  be  mumbered  the.  savii^gs  banksj  of  which  fifty 
nam  1iWi,'m  4^  Ketherlaods;  and  the  Monts  de  Pi^t6,  of  which 
Iher^:  ar«  Xfi4..  These  latter  aie  equitable  loan  banks,  which 
adva^QCi  ippn^y  to  .the  poor^  either  without  interest  or  at  an 
iot^eft  much  hielow  what  any  pawnbroker  would  take.  The 
eatahli^faoi/^Pfciof  theia  in  London  was  projected  a  few  years  sinc^, 
iMit.tbe  wisdom  of  Padiament  preferred  letting  the  pawning  busi- 
iie««.ffe<naioon,jtspj^8ei]t  footing,  however  unfavourable  to  thp 
tbouaaDd^.of  paupisrs  whose  ouseries  drive  them  to  pledge  the 
venF  P9CQ9saiiea  of  their  existence. 

jjbe. charitable  establishments  of  the  Netherlands  seem  on  the 
v^p)e  Wi^ll.  caleukt^  to  attain  their  end^  and  deserve  imitatiott 
ffffm  4h^  pbiiaAtbropi^ts  of  other  cpi^ntries.  Their  extent  wiH  be 
8^n  Jby  a  peruAal  of  the  subjoined  table^  for  the  authenticity  of 
which  M.Quetelet  is  our  warrant. 

Charitable  Institutions  of  the  Netherlands. 


)!ta(Qre  of  Institutions. 


Namber  of 
InsUtutiont. 


AdninMitMM  for  idibving  the  Poor  ^ 

flilio<oe*.M-^*-<«« S 

Commissions  for  distributing  Food,  he. 

Soehfifes  of  Muternfll  Churity 

HotpHrif...... ..- 

Fondt  for  MillUry  Serrioe 

Kojal  Hospital  of  Mesaine  * 

Poor  Schools 

Workhoinev  of  Cbarity 

DeitduofMcttdidfy..* 

Societies  of  Beneficence  for  Uie  Cdonies 
EcteMbbtnents  for  Uie  Deaf  and  Dnmb 


M«nts  ietViktk. 
Savings  Bankt . . 


Totab. 


5,129 

36 
4 

7f4 
1 
1 

985 

34 

8 

t 

4 


6»9t8 

124 

50 


Indiyidoals 
relieved. 


745,652 

22,056 

1,446 

41.17a 

2,277 

136 

147,296 

6469 

2,598 

^553 

239 


977,616 
18!(D35 


Florins. 
5,448,740 

82,424 

'      15,495 

4^091.157 

110,942 

29,290 
247.176 
406,704 
229,587 
333,529 

41,994 


11.049,036 
4,208,068 
2,771,608 


Bspetne 

ht  eaqh 

IjldiTJdval. 


Ilorilis. 
7.81 

8.73 

9.32 

99.37 

48.73 

149.30 

1U57 

65.92 

8837 

41^ 

175.70 


ArcrH«  11.30 
Av..  15193 


*  lH.Wlwl^ttidefSi  -fov  lbs  daiigbterfr  of isokUort  VMHilided  w  Ulled.io  aervicf . 
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We^have  alio  befoKeuBt  r^iirtsiaf  tile  oii|DM»iedd 
of  aU  these  ias^tUutaoniibr tb^ 89«eraI.piNHiiloe^ivhiNth:>ftl!pniittiK 
esting  in,  mwy  ijfoint^  ,qS  viewji  thpttgbotpo < toiiy for  imatklMm. 
^of^  provinces  in  wbicb  the  froyovtionMof  itofoiduaisflrelincri 
]3.ttii9  Urg^st.  compared  to  Ibsir  populMdi.iawr  feDtoa%ciiB 
ricbeatjipd.inoPt  popuIau«|  atul'i^inokJeimthAhdvetaajwIdCll^ 
mor^i^  ^d  reproductioa  of  l^he  buiiiat».«p«iia»lrQigOMigJoK«i 
the  greatest  4ctivi^«     ,      .  .  -  .'         f  *' .  i-  lo  mo  duo 

j!unong  tl)e  maiteriak  ibai  eaist  for  detAnriinMlg  ib^iricinilfcfm- 
dition  .of  a  peopla^.ithe  anount  ofcrioie  aliiiid^  tbeniKtalqpibiiiil' 
sent.  Ip  lookiog,  bowser,  al  tbe  BiHBbe»i>f  ofibntseacpaMidlikl 
and  puDJabed  by  the  law>  vegani  nual  eip««ia)ij)r>bei<bBd(t<bfdbir 
classification,  and' to  th^  proportions  •bttweea:tbe4Siaait8  sgaoBst 
persons,  and  tbose  s^ainat  property*.  Tbe  inbild  .^giiih^JadB  iba 
latter  depending  coasiderably  upon  Ae  equalitj  ^•^pbondiBiitbiif 
tion  of  wealth  tbroughout  die  conaitry,  tb«:'^egirea  of/^aasBia 
wbicb  tbe.  people  live  oiigbt  also  to  b«i  brodgbtf into  mwt  bod 
wh^Q  we  compare  tbe  crtoiiael  calendarsofdimreaAiMitkMi^cHii 
ou^ht  not  to  omit  to  refer  to  tbeir  resp^otivd  gnodea.Kyf'  adfeMon 
terms  justice,  and  to  tbe  attention  psod  in'eaoh  <opli«lryi;iiK  Aal 
brancn  of  it  wbicb  we  call  preventive.  Tbat  prevention  ur hj^iAb 
tbe  more  im(K>rtant  care,  in:  point* both  of  diity.a«d'0SfM!diciky» 
is  a  truth  which  governments  ave  begtnniog  tO'perativA/r«lri^|a|pi 
in  most  Qouatries  repression,  and  in  not  a. few  vi&dic(i«e^essif8^ 
form  tbe,spifit  of  ibe  penal  code.  Just  in  the  atimei  f<«ij^  aa^ibfe 
^gfi^ti.BPor.laws  aEe>  impotent  to  diminish  tbe  mufiilMilv  lof  ^die 
poor;  a^stf^m .of  pmiisbment  abne  is  ineffectualito  dtSerinoiil 
cfime*'  ^  So  Ia«g  as  tb€i  will  of  man  is  free,  and  it  is^in.bia  powac 
ei^er.  f,Q.  cpniSigrm  to  tbe  lawr  or  to  violate  it>  the^are*^  Ibft 
legialatfire  sfaonld  be  to  turn  that  will  into  the  right  cfa^noeLi 
^pc^ence.  has  shown  tbat  tbe  fear  of  punisbasont^  eapeaial^ 
wjDipn,,tbat  puaiahmcint  is  so  severe  as  to  become.  pmoUoaUj^anard  . 
in  j|ts  infliction,,  will  not  attain  the  desired  end;  andthepibbkair 
to  be  solved  is,  how. the  inducement  to  good,  is  to't»6  mUbt: 
stronger  than  the  temptatioa.to evil?  JnwbAiAge/Of  ttie  Hldrld 
Ae  solution  of  this  question  will  develope  a  science  capable  of 
practical  application,  is  a  speculation  we  become  more  and  more 
iearful  of  entertaining,  as  we  peruse  successively  the  records  of 
the  atrocities  that  are  annually  committed  wiih  a  melancholy 
r^gi|larity,  ey^n  in  those  countries  tbdt  are.  eotitLsd  to,  b&>nt3itti- 
bered  among  the  most  civilised  on  the  earj^K. .  i  mii^;;^; 

We  baye,  already  said  sufficient  to  show,  ^t  in  tbe«pMrospei1iiHi  I 
state, of  itsjiii49^y"^ini^  institutions  of  edMaU0n»andiniits^.^^toVi 
blishmenito  for  thf^  pi:eventioa  of  misery  ^r^-tbeiN^tb^laods  eontaiQw 
in  a^gres^ei  di^fee  tbaa.iiieatnalion9K'  tbes^ftc^i  6Fo^ai«9itohjttoi 


tiifDhi94outte4iflt^tiem|0%'  vfe  find  them  etistm^  ii^^  vigour, 
aiMdi>^<iet»>ltWjiiij;ly  <l>eflw  ub  tfa  in6nnitifefr  «f  HuUiah  nature, 
fefeniavhwumgiu^  *in> 'te  w^M  feVottirable '^hi<m;'  •  In  the 
atei^kofitlir  3mr.#M6i»tbe  number  of  {^MOtos  a^cO^  before 
Mt  £kduu*ohA9A2b*WBMiom  out  of  ev^ry  4S8S,  b^in^Vei;^  littfe 
itaBotbflW' jn*iFnMev'^hem'fhe'pr6p^tibtl  ibiht^atLiAe^^bt^T  w^ 
one  out  of  4151.  These  are  of  course^  ezclusWe  of  tte'^uthbers 
oBciiieit^beCMre  tbeSWteiiaM  Cofwctfi^e^,  ^idite 
kodicfiaKl  firaiice<bM6  jurisdiction  ovtf  a  larg«  {xsitti^  '0f  small 
Jatkimm^  or^if^Atoi^  dbctbguidied  ftom  crimes,  ^icfa  iii  England 
-iiMld>l>erdietcom&Mflitapp6Ufltioii' ferr  them,  and'Anrdflfenoes  of 
AiBKBfB  aMOttB  ntrtaire«  Hence  a  comparison  between  the  crimi*- 
mU  oaletUaits  b£<Eiickiid  and  eMMr  df  th^de  countries,  is  liable 
io<faiiKbnoci|it)on  (J  ind}  the«<tifference  of  our  law»  is  an  additional 
nawft'wl^  aoCMilpflriyon  between  the  crimed  of  thb  Netherlands 
bod  ISranceiis*- likely  td  lead  to  more  useful  results,  the  codes  of 
likDai»cottalriBS/>alid  their  administrttlion  of  justice,,  being  almost 
«atflMi^' simifa^^'  with  the  etception  ^  the  trial  by  jury,,  which 
nd$  aboliriMd  hi  the  Netherlands  at  the  accession  of  the  present 

«T  la  «e0«tmMig,  Ihen,  the  state  of  crime  betlveed  these  tw6> 
MbyM*ng;'tfag  first' reqiiiBite  is,  to  distingtkish  between  the  crimes 
agmost  |MiMiis,  and'those  against  property,  which  admit  of  more 
exteuaesr*  than 'the 'former.  '  In  18^,  out  of  100  accused,  1;her^ 
widre^m  the- Ntethertands  ^  for  crimes  againtt  the  peV^Ott,  and  in 
Fnaice'^«  •  'Baaminiiig  the  ^reat  crimes  for  the  sakne  y^a^,  siiclr 
a^mv^rdet,  aasassikiatioii,  poisoning,  highway  roMer^;'^&c.;'  we 
SM  them  to 'be  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  \6,  which; 'sifted,  the 
pbpolfltioas  of  the  two  countries  are  m  the  ratio  of  I  to  BliifAtiwi 
t|iexesi|lt>thaFtth^  great  crimes  are  three  times  more  ndmefout  in 
. Fnroet^ thtfn- in* tbe  Netherlands;  and  it  is  remarkabte^  tbat  in'fhi^ 
yfla^ilchero'tr^re  in  iPrance  14' parricides,  and  fi6  poisonings,  but 
ifli  ihe  Netberlnds  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
"iTbediphal  crimes  were  thus  divided:  / 

('      >  ...  WeUierlittds.  France. 

,    CrimfiBagftiivMitli^. Person    .    .    39  873 

•  ^_      Crimes  ag^Dst  Property  .     «    •    31  276 

^Tbus  die  crimes  against  die  person  were  four  times,  and  tfaoa^, 
against  property  twice  46  numerous  in  France  as  in  the  Netlier- 
lands.'  pGrimetl  against  relatives^  such  as  parricide,  infanticide, 
&e>;ffdm^Wbichith^'  hfgfael^t  degree  of  deprarity  may  be  inferred^ 
wera^'fbv  tbe-tw^'oc^otries aa  I  to  It,  or,  for  the  Netherlands, 
xufke/tiBmuif'W  F^ance^  with  reference  to  the  population.    For- 
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STy  was  mltfbVf  wUclrimlifls  it  ft  Utttoiloai  tomwon  m^ih«! 
etberkttds;  dud  lli«ft  as  1  to  6ror  oboot  t|ifi>saQHiM>aiint«>r.r, . 
.    UpoDifiqiiiry  as  to  the  degreteioiwUebAiffefioes  atf  fi$i|ie<|i«rUb;- 
jitfDishmeiit  in  the  Nedlerlands,  Fvattoe^tnd  fingland*  ntipeftivA^  , 
It' appears  (that  in  ri8M  the  eriiniiuil>  courts  of  the  first  0Ood?0Mmlh 
84 ii]difidttals4>irtof  100 accused;  tboseoffh^, second, 6^  Qi^i<tf . 
100;  amd'thoae'of  tbe  thtfd  also  66,  taken  on  9»^eaige  of  IwffPlirf i 
yisttPs.'  TUns,  itt  tbe  J^etherknds,  16  only,  out  of  JOO  am  .Mi:. 
milled;  «Ad  i»  England <  and  Franee  S5;  a  diffidence  whieb.^H) 
Qnctetet -attribute*  entirely  to  tbe  jnrjr,  inwbith  wetcaopot.biHh 
ooinufde,>«vhen  we  consider  Ibe  similarily  of  tbe.law.in  t^eiNji^') 
tfaeHaMds  and  inVrance,  and  the  het,  that  before,  the  Iki^^vmn 
Carfgaioneb  and  tbe  Tribunuux  fk  Pe/aoev  wheK  Iba  j^4lg^i^ 
decide  ita  both  countries,  die  acquittak  axe  uniformly  il£i.')9iU  «ifv 
100  in  the  Correctionels,  and  14  out  of  100  in  the  Police.    The 
conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  before  every  court  where  the  judges 
decide,  the  acquittals  will  be  16  out  of  100,  and. where  tbe  Jury, 
35  out  of  100.     M.  Quetelet  offers  no  opinion  wbether.thief  re- 
sult tells  for  or  against  the  institution  of  the  jury,  neither  ebnll  we 
presume  to  decide  it,  further  than  to  remark,  that  if  the  design 
of  legal  tribunals  be  to  bring  offenders  to  justice,  that  end  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  best  answered  by  that  mode  of  trial  which 
allows  the  largest  number  to  escape  punishment.     It  is  indispefi- 
sabie  that  those  whose  business  it  is  to  decide,  should  be  inde^. 
pendent*     If  the  judges  cannot  be  trusted,  it  is  well  that  other , 
^rsons,  such  as  jurymen,  should  be  called  in,  and  hence  in  poli-  , 
tical  t«:iaU  juries  are  generally  necessary  for  the  projection  of  ^e  ' 
libesty  of  the  subject;  but  whatever  miQ^  be  said  about  the  import* 
ante  of  Juries  giving  prisoners  the  benefit  of  doubts,  and  so  lorth^ 
we  apprehend  that  justice  is  best  administered  where  the  prisoner 
is  eondeomed  or  acquitted,  according  as  the  evidence  fpr  or 
against  him  weighs  the  strongest  in  the  minds  of  his  judges^  an4^ 
not' where  he  receives  the  benefit  of  considerations  which  do  i^i^, 
at  all  bear  uppn  his  guilt  or  innocence.    The  opinions  of  jiunstfj ; 
upon  our  duodecimal  institution  are  much  divided ;  but  the  tt^f^t 
we  have  mentioned,  is  certainly  one  upon  which  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  its  intrinsic  excellence  might  be  raised. 

The  accusations  for  second  offences  are  in  the  Netherlands  13, 
out  of  1000,  there  having  been  in  1826,  31,354  persons  accused 
before  tbe  corvectional  and  criminal  tribunals,  and  the  repetitiofis  ^ 
of  offences  being  416.    In  France,  we  have  only  tbe  mei^is'oY^ 
comparison  so  far  as  regards  the  criminal  courts,  in  whicK  me 

{proportion  of  second  offences  wsi9  100  out  of  1000  accusatibiisl 
t  is  remarksJble  thai  in  both  countries  punishment  visits  climes' 
against  the  person  >  less-  effectaalty  than*  those  againatupcopeeliyw 
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In  1M6;'tiie"'NedierlMids  acquiltedTe^  iildividiniis  fliccuaod  of 
crimes  ii(gtittdri)ers6ii6;  and  rrance,  49;  whilst  the  fonner  ac- 
quitted dtily  IB,  and  ithe  latter  only  34  individuals  out  of  100 
charged  with  crimet  against  property.  Judges'  and  juries  agree, 
therefore;' in  atiquitting  the  most  easily,  thei  worst  division  of 
crimi^;  most  probttbty  on  accotint  of  the  excessive  severity- of 
thl^iaws  against  them.  -  It  does  not-  appear  that  women  are  ac- 
quitted' oftener  than  men  in  the  Nethierltods;  but  wb4t  iathtf^ 
prl^ortidn  of  women  appearing  before^  the  tribunals,  the  returns, 
6b  tiot  !^biscify/  Thefre  is  some  reason  to  suppose,  it  greater  tfaaa 
tfattrlnr ranee  and  England*  where  the  pnqiortioa  resiiecUtely  ia* 
I00to44d,  and  10aio467  men;  for  in  18£6' tfieae  were ^n  the  . 
prisons  of  Belgium  100  women  to  every  314  teehi.  The  ages  of 
the  perpetrators  of  crimes  are  thus  classified'  z-^ 

Netlierlands  (18J^6).  fraace  (1826  aiid  18i!7). " 

Ages.' Iden  &  Women.  Woiucii.            M«a« 

Under  16  years   ....      4  3      .,          2    • 

'  Fr<*n  16  to  21  years    .    .     12  13                U 

'  Above  21  years    ....    84  84                93 

100  '     loo;    ;     joo 

From  a  general  table  for  France  it  would  appear  that  the  age' 
when  men  commit  the  most  crimes  is  2,5,  and  that  women  enter 
rather  earlier  into  the  career,  probably  by  reason  of  their  greater 
precocity.*  '  . 

The  trials  before  the  superior  police  (affaires  corredionellesj 
are  in  the  J^etberlands,  as  well  as  in  France,  twenty  times  tnore 
numerous  than  the  criminal  trials.  In  1826  the  arrests  were  in 
the  fornler  kingdom  as  1  to  117,  and  in  die  latter  as  1  to  198 
inhabitants.  In  bringing  together  the  numbers  accused  before 
the  criminal  tribunals,  the  correctional  courts,  and  those  of  simple 
police^  the  results  are  almost  exactly  similar.  In  the  Netherlands* 
there  is  1  person  annually  accusdd  oiit  of  every  1 1 7 3  and  in  Franc^" 
out  of  every  102  inhabitants;  and  the  condemnatiDns  in  both 
countries,  are  1  out  of  122. 

It  b  now  time  to  submit  two  accounts,  compiled  by  us  from 
the  detailed  and  perspicuous  returns  prepared  by  Mv  Queteiet 
from  authentic  sources.  The  first  is  divided  according  td  the 
nature  of  the  crimes  committed  throughbuttfie  kingctom;  the 
second  is  arranged  to  show  the  number  of  offences  in  each  respec- 
tive province. 

'^^Compte  G6n^ral  de  I'AdmiautnitloA  de  k  JmdkieHt  Frenee,  pome MSa*'    Tlii» 
coiKilMi  tt  Mde  •fflue  -dcgreei  of  mdtocjr  In  nmuc  ttf  lb«  diffcfc  nt  igsi. 
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iU   i«<(iiiii.ij    N^auij    tti 


ci^llClEA  4l^MMST  PfiRftDN»ft 


GMNis«iAlU4»il^  BWI^WtW^lU 


I 


']^afbri  o^€rtmesl 


Poiifu^iCnmei. 


IJSaiaipfBa.irAro  Prteadon . 
ffpijor?  and  Subornation 
AiteMttntMn 

Parridd^.  «,,»..,». 

Murder ,_ 

AttanH^g  gfki  Wonndbg  123 
Ai««i&op6bA«lborttffei  tx 
Arhitraiy^rffsU  ••«•••     0 

Mttmces ,. .     5 

IfendidtT  With  violence  .     1 

Hv-y.-— « 

Aoortion    .^  .,•;«.....  .  0 

Infanticide \"  % 

Child-iteatinii;    0 

IUpn«MlAllciii|^«....  ^6 
Rapea  op  C^ildMn  under 

15jear8 


\ 


1 


Total.     304      73 


Tfktoie 


ottrii 


ffltt. 


Exaction  and  (^cf  ruptton 
Enibeaitertieiit  of  the  Public 

Moi]«y...>.iK.\'.;. 
Bumiof  of  BtiWim  •«* . 

of  other  pbjei^ts  - 

DestrucUdn  of  Fropefty  * 
FalMC^Ilif  .^.»:.... 
Counterfeit  $aa)fi  h^^  • . . 
Fraud  l^  f  ajic  Pretences , 
in  6q 

itiga 


}-r*irmT 


%0 


ft 

tit    4,tC)l 


j:»iav 


Sc^merclal  Writ 


II 


Other Ff»id9  ..j».^ t4(}v 


IfSl 


Fraudulent  Banl^ruptcj  ^^\ 
Hobbery  in  Churches'  . .  / 

^ on  th^HlifHway^ 

-^- —  in  I>vfdU>g  Ifciuaoi 

Other  Bobt^ries  , v 

Alteration  of  Bills,  Bonds, 

Itc ..-..{ 

Bmbeulemexil  of  Htkuvnd 

Deeds 
Breaking'  Seals 


5 
9 

19a 

74A 


;    a 


Importiiig  Prohibited  Guodi     b 


Total. 


1085 


M 


\ 


1 


I  i 


150 


;r  ilr^i 


No.  II. 


PBB80NS  ACCUSED. 


VftOVINOM. 


North  Brabant 

OueJderland    '. . . . 

North  Hallmd.aiidUtncht 

Soujth  Holland.. 

'  Zealand   

iTrMaad 

0«er^sMl...ww..r.« 

Gr(|oiqffen  and  Drentbe  . . , 

Limburg  .. .; 

UeKC 

.N»i*iif ^ 

ZiUxeqiburg  .;•....>.*. . « ^ 

South  Brabant... 

Eait  tVamldr« 

West  Flaii4e«b    .,.. 

Hibisiiit  ................ 

*  Antwerp  J .' . .' 


r  Accused 
Total  for  the  Kingdonic  Acquitted 
^^^^  C  Condemned, 


Trtbonanx 
CrimineU^ 


Tribunauv 
Correctionla 


64 

74 
168 
143 

(^^ 

8» 

55 

99 
'69 

38 

35. 
137 
!«" 

7». 

fiQ 

83 


1389 

t33 

1166 


1356 
1S54 

iei54 

1315 
424 
395 
319 
438 
26l4 
1967 

9i4d 

4)46 

3351 

nib 

181>!. 

]S3b 


30.894 

6.666 

34,tS8 


Simple 
Police, 


138 
273. 
479' I ' 
537  .   ,. 

64 
263 

5t         I- 
204  .  -.  » 

969'    ••' 
l08t9c.-<  w 


1403' 
l^i^l 


-4  f. 


.llJtMifMlil) 


13,468 

2,858 

10,610 


It  is  in  t^^npttt^f  ^  (p^^i)pl^  nvVtera  ^edticulioa  kle^l  generafly 
sjbread,  4bat-cnn»e» -agMost  tb»  peraon  ere  tbe  most  freqttenU 
Dividing  the  kingibmyvi^  three  partit,  ^ter  first  Mtti|kf}iilig  the 
prqyincieroTl^tege,  Namur,  Limbiurg^  anct  Luxemburg^  for  whidi 
^8U<^  i^ajdniinistered  at  the  cOuTtof  Liege;  the  second,  the 
nrdvBiae^  of  Sputh  Brabanl^  Hainattlt,  Antwerp*  .ai|d  tb«r|wo 
^Jan^rs^resorting  to  the  Court  of  BrQ8$eb;'  and  the  tiiird,  the 
^e4«m|n^  provinces  tvhtch  belong  to  'die  icgnrt  of  the  H^u6  |-r;^ 
<he(<himbs  iigainst  persons  are  to  the  ..population  inthe^'toin 
8?  jto  IJOQ^  in  the  second  as  d7  to  100,  and  in  the  thirds  as  \f  tq 
KK^.^  Thefts  ere,  on  the  oootrary,  most  namerons  in  the  ttoftheni 
tirciv^cjes,  where  the  distribution  of  weallib  is  the  mostunequaiA 
ThJBj)rppoiftron  of  persons  accused  is^  for  the  court  of  the  Hagoe^ 
I  thievery  3654,  (or  that  of  Liege  1  to  every,  4720,  and  for  that 
^f  pVu^sels  I  to  every  5193  inhabitants,  from  whence  it  ntay  be 
uifer^ed,  upon  the  whole,  that,  with  regard  to  criae^  the 'two-Flan*^ 
d^rPr'and'tbe  country  round  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  are  id  tbfe  inosi 
Mvp^raby  situation.  These  provinces  are  not  the  part  of'  itha 
^i^nlry  which  contains  the  most  sdiools^  for  die  ratio  of  children 
at  t9ohool'js4>»  the  population^'for  the  court  of  the  Hague  I'  to  8; 
fdi'th^tibf  Brussels  I  to  10.5;  and  for  thatof  liege  1  tolli 
t)iei^ore,the  comparative  paucity  of .  offeneea  oemBittt0d«in*'di9 
Briisseis  district'  is  not  wboHy. attributable! to  edtfcatibn;  but 
i^dk^,a3^it  seems  to  us,  to  the  greater  degree  ^f  ease  in  which  its 
inhabitants  lUve,. which  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  die  general 
appearance  of  comfort,  which  every  one  who  has  visited  it  can 
testify  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  die  kingdomiand  4o4t» 
containing  the  largest  portion  of  cukivated  lands,  of  buildings,  and 
Df  infaabttents,  ar appears  from  the  following  comparisoh:-^ 

iDbftbilaiit* 
Coltiiattd/       IjftDd 
Superficies. 
Court  of  fte  ffngue  (hecitrcs)    ¥,860,888 

ofLiege Ii753^78 

of  firosaels 1,583^671 

Theiexp^nses  of  the  detention  of  prisoners  must  be  ffegiirded 
as  heavy  or  not,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  prison  dis«^ 
cipline  is  regulated.  The  cost  to  the  Netherlands  in.l8£1.  waa 
£,500,000  francs,  being  a  tax  of  41  centimes  upon  eachindfddual 
of  the  population ;  a  sum  comparatively  greater  than  in  Frimce, 
where  die  atanual  chafge  is  about  11,000,000  francs,  or  dS.oen* 
times  tOieac^  inhabitant..  Imprisonment,  to  whatever  good  r^ult» 
it  may  lead  iin  paHicular  cases,  is,  after  all,  a  puni$hiii(etit  ano  not 
a  preye^^ioiji;  and  whien  .We  se^  the  unwearied  efforts  <;^  philan^ 
thropisti  for  the<i«foinnaftion  of  prisoners  attendedr-widil^  so^itde 
succe^^^th^t  th^  $am^  crimes  take  place  hi  each  succefJiS^fjyear^ 


Caltiiattd/ 

lAod 

toewbioa 

Land. 

built  on. 

hectoces. 

1,931,376 

806t 

80 

l;t89,9]S 

4783 

^ 

1,43«,347 

"•W. 

..iPr 

4M>  PfwmutiSiaie  ofihn  NttkerimA. 

Widi  a  reg«ratltf^idb«iaf  beetloatel^Jito'a^ 
of  ststiatii^  reseweh,  -ive  beoome-tt  oonvfieed'tUit 

Ihe  evil,  can  be  tttaauitely  renofed  tio  .otherwiMflfaHMDbjr'triMiiig 
it. to  its  soiurce,  mAhj  ao«iDeiiorftti]ig^lbeconditioDio^|dbe'ip0O|lle 
01  zniiHl,  bodtfy  8nd  e8tat»»  that  thejr  sfaalt  be  ablb  Id; M^leariy 
«dbethit  their  famppinesa  conaists  itt  edheneg^feey  or.  in^ 
•  the  law.*  '  ■. 

-  JVe^hdve aowgivendetaile  enoagb lo  flhew*tluittbeiei 
•etUDOi'in  the  world  tbatcontam  mere  elettisiiti  e^'genemlt^ 
IMtf  duui  the  fciiigdom  of  the  Netheilandsc  A  iortite  aoil»  cahi^ 
vated  ia  ao.  perfect  a  manoer  eato  have  become.  a<  nodel  tti^Hkiir 
eoQQtries; '  an  ample  supply  of  coal  and  iron;  rimg^dnaiilaoinM^ 
laaay  .branches  of  "which  already  rival  suGcessfdily  die;oMeqeefe^ 
Uiflhed(£dbeicsof<onsigoen;taii  extended  conraierae;  aniabuM^ 
aaofr-of  eapiAal,  which  is  applied*  mone  and  raoipe<  to  the  ictastMoi* 
tion  vi  new  roads  and^canals^  and  to  a  varietytofwdricatof. national 
-iiqiertaBoe;  a  thick  popnlatson,  among*  vritom.  the  cevifarlr  of 
•ii£i  are  fcrmore  equally  diatribirted  than  is.  generally  tbeenM; 
adiicBtion  aowidely^  diffused*  aa  to  be  in  many;,paita  catvied  lo  its 
ttf most  extent,  and  spreading  :every  day  more  widelf)  Aaiitribie 
inatitutiona  on  a  liberal  scale,  well  conduoted,  and.  tendn^nbt 
«aly.to  relieve,  bnt  to  check  the  growth  of  panparism;  crmieadf 
nc^  rafudly  decreasing  in  nnmber#  yetJbecooung  mitsgafeed  imati^- 
eity;;  the  public  fiaanceaia  a  duiving  condition»  and  ackniaiatanad 
svidL  a  dne  mgatd  to  economy;  a  national  debt  somodevatenirii!^ 
wnooRt  at  B<»t  tof  press  with  inordinate  weight  upontberesolibcBa; 
»«-r^iich/are>the  main^'Sym^tonisfrom  which  a  heaMiy  atala  dfrt^ 
body  politic  may  be  safely  mferred.  Yet  as  the  eotiatitntooaofnn 
individual  aa  aehboi  unattended  by^snch  tempomry  inoonveaifliicea 
as  disturb  its  e(j[uilibrium,8oa  general  contentment  with  tlie  exist- 
ing onkr  of  thmgs-  is  a  cKmax  to  which  few  governments  >  have 
hitherto  been  known  to. bring  their  subjectsi  Aocoidingly^ve 
find  the  Netberlands.to  be  by  no  means  so.  free  from  polttiealea- 
citement  as  a  first  view  would  lead  u»  to  suppose,  and  thc^hite 
and  present  sessions  of  the  States  General  have  been  the  wit- 
nesses of  more  confliction  of  opinion,  and  more  acrimony  of  do^ 
hate,  than  hAve  taken  places  perhaps,  even  in  the  French  Cham* 
hers. 

,  When  a  anion  is  formed  between  two  nations  whidi,  thonah 
descending  from  the  aame  6#iginaUtock,  have  been  separatbdwr 
•centuries  by  language,  hf  Kligion^  and  by  a  dihomhy  ofteaftpefn** 

-  ^  U  ipMfiiig  «reie  pMvMfoa  «r  «ijifae,  m^  MrtnSloilit  lb*  jpfeatBf»sr!Mma% 

rritaywcef*  and . "  Pc  la  Mntioo  de  la  Justice  Huiuainc^*"  Hb  Easajf  qp  jij^  Pa- 
Bhlwiieiit  of  Deatfi  fs  art  Srfhi1rtirte5b|ipfcmflittt)  thdfof  M.  Itfcalf,  crd^ned'^AWlfe 
and  Ganeva. 


md\^ckmmiiQ^  dittMltllaik  J*  ndte 

AbedirftdTiuioe  ili>liHriittiiy  wilbviiadi  olber  ufdisr.lbi  d^iaft  jFoke. 
<}Sttdi  i9^fbe»sitlttti9n) of. Holland  aod^^elgiiuaainoe  die  {leriodef 
4beii!4flirib)«Gtion  4a« theiHaoaetol  £l[iafige»  in. IBXShjhf  virtue inf 
«iiMiilPne«tyof  V]eikM;.whea  ft  obarter.vfw  gmnUJdcIo  ^be.iMMr 
iiMljliinnryeiy  ncafljiiraaemjbiikig  that  /of.f  rapoe*  aadi  effediifttty 
gaanmleeing  the  public  liberties,  in  many  material  points*"  ^Eyoty 
mbjeet  waadedarcii  aqoal  before  the  law;  a  full  andiiair  jgepra^ 
aea^ationroCtht  {woyfevwas  secured^  aodialpfaviBioQ  taraaawdeiar 
the  diffiBreoti«ligbu8  aenthnents.of  the  cooiiiMHaityrbjiiaanftraung 
ihiBDectaUiibKentff.'of  the  Catboitc  and  Eiafonrnd  Cburcihi98»<aft- 
.waafaigitoiAe  pnsTailmg  creeds. in  different  pai^jof. the JiingdoiB. 
«8appoaing  then  thegoireninieat  ta  be  administered  vilk  strict  iai^ 
IHD&lily,  neither  l£e  Belgian  nor  the  Hcrflander  coiiM  ba^r  aaiy 
•.fpmind  for  complaint  of  die  essential  injustice  of .  their  uwon,  aa 
mm  hearnrged  so  loudly  in  Ireland.  But  ^history,  haa  ahov^n.'.iis 
that  no- jfieople.have  been  more  jealoosof  their.  liberUeathan«  the 
•Belgians,  and  it  vas  therefore  natnralio  suppose. that  the  ruk;^ 
•m  king»  .iriio  was  at  onoe  a  Hollander  and  m  Protestant^  ahould  he 
tfi%anied  widi  aome littlesuspicion^in. this. part  of  his  donnoaona. 
iThnsejanspioimis  iunre  jbsea  greatly  aggravi^d  by  the  intetferoiBe 
^.die  goTacameDt-.mth  the  (^tholic. seminaries^ A9  which  inehwse 
abff  ady  al|isded*r^by  the  msabed  .prefeieaee  of  UoUand«ra.l»  Bak- 
Vpniaiiftidl  offices,  cifil  and'military-t-raud  by •  some  late  attaebs 
sS^^aar.the.Hberty.of  (the  pressy^icb^  though  dieir  aesitk  haatauh 
^tenaUyi'fnctfaered.its  fteedom^  ivera  Ae3veilhelefl9> suggested » hy^ 
epiiit  o€  {^ipressioo,  which  it' is  fit  to  taheievery  oecasiofi.toihoM 
.<iqwtojeprobation«'  -  j      ;•:   -  .  <.    .••,•! 

^\u  £Eha  facta. of. these  hitter  .transactiona .have /been  farieAjr'.dien. 
In.  Jaly^  .18^»  two  Frenchmen,  named  BeUti  and.  Jadbtir  wane 
joaaidemaed  to  a. twelvemonth's  iippriflDnmenit,'. fcrf.certaia'.oftss- 
vsirva  jokes  inserted  in  the  Argus  newspaper,  on  tlie  oonduotoflthe 
^venMnentwith  fegard  to  the  Mouiure  t^a^  andithe:  penal  Gode,x 
ofivdiich'the  following  i»  a  specimen :      •  -  *,  '- 

•    "  -  PhuvreJ  Petiple,  on  vets  pr^ssnrera^  oA  vdus^  peadfa  ^  ' ' 
:      '     Voila<]a;'liberte, 

ii'                                   :Birib^  -    -".                            -'1      •  r-  /.i 

A  la  facon  de  Barbaric  .  :.  t 

^or^<4th.of  Qctaher  fdlowiagi  .the  sentenoe  of  iheiiQiFMnck- 
«m|.was  remitlad^oo.  ^toadition  of  .ihcar  Ic^aiv^sth^  iMQdMk; 
«and  OB  their  ei^aessin^  a  widb  rather  to  remain  in.pciaonri^  vm 
.^fftamali^to  tbem  w  lemA  mt  to  be  miannderslaiod.lbat, wliether 
4lieni^or^<^  t^e  eapirati0O)of  theii*  sentence,  their  banishasenlwip 
Strifilf^^^  ffl4  Ibfy.^^.bartiahed  th^  kingdom  aci»prdi*gl|r>.  Op 


41£  Pmeta  StiUe  of  ike  NMeHmkb. 

tke  «8lh  of  October,  m  artide  «p|MMd  in  ifae  ^  Conner  dot 
Pej8  Bm,**  Aom  tbe  pea  of  M.  Dttcp^tieuz,  entitled  **  EzpubiM 
de  MM.  Belkt  et  Jador,  en  violfltioD  de  I'Article  4  de  U  Loi 
Fondanieiitale/'  showing  that  the  banithmetit  waa  arbitrary  aod  mi* 
conatitotionat;  and  shortly  afterwards  M.  de  Potter  (die  learned 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Life  of  Scipio 
di  Ricc;i,}pafali8hed  aa  article  in  the  save  jqumal,  to  a  aimihur 


effsol.     Tim  okjeet  of  these  articles  waa  to  ezcile 
I  call  for  ao  dioiitiDii  of  the  l«w» 


to  call  for  ao  dioiitbii  of  the  fanr»  bj  vtrHie  of  winch  the 
Fmachmen  liad  been  pumshed,  and  whose  dale  «ras  the  Wdi*of 
April,  ms,  a  period  when  the  fears  etched  by  the  retnra  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  had  rendered  a  temporary  enatlnient  of^ 
the  kind  necessai^.  M.  Ducp6tiaux  and  M.  de  Potter  now  be* 
came  its  victims;  they  were  arrested  under  its  provisions*  whidi 
were  very  general,  (extending  to  spreading  false  news»  taking  pnl; 
with  foreign  powers,  elciting  disunion  or  aeditioDt  and  other  mat^, 
lers  having  reference  to  a  period  of  national  inaecnri^»  pad  otij 
ctmitmctivefy  applicable  to  the  press ;)  and  waie  cnademswd^  tm^ 
apeetively,  oa  the  J3th  and  flOtfa  of  December,  18M,  ibe  tMmfm 
to  oae  yw's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  MO  florins,  mtA^bm 
latter  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  cf  WM 
florins.  Tt^  public  indignation  was  great  and  general  da^g* 
the  whole  period  of  these  proceedings — so  much  so;  fliat  pa 
the  d2d  of  December,  two  days  after  M.  de  Potter's  sent^iee^ 
the  minister  actually  submitted  a  Project  to  the  Chambers  ipr> 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious,  law,  and  after,  very  animatsd  dian 
cassions,  a  new  law  of  the  press  was  passed  on  the  i6th  of  Magr^ 
last,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  nation  .at  laige^  wkerakijr' 
iii  liberty  waa  seoufed  to  as  full  an  extent  as  it  is  enjo^evafti  ia« 
England.    The  victims  of  the  law  derived,  however,  mo  J 


us  mpeal,  however  strongly  both  justice  and  merey  appeared 
to  forbid  that  any  oflender  should  sufier  for  the  violation  of  t  Ikw^ 
vdii^,  the  legislature  had  since  declared,  ought  not  to  have  been 
in  existence  when  the  offence  was  committed.  Things  beiiq;  in ' 
this  situation,  the  States-General  reassembled  in  November  last  j 
MM.  pe  Potter  and  Ducp^tiaux  disdaining  to  supplicate  the. 
Executive,  brought  their  case  before  the  Chambers,  by  petitioii^ 
b»  a  reversal  of  their  sentence;  and  the  debates  on  the  bui^t 
wraxed  daily  more  furioas;  when,  to  the  aaMsament  and  eofr* 
ateraatioa  of  the  deputies  and  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  allar 
astomshment  of  every  one  who  knew  any  thing  of  what  had^  Iseelf 
been  passing,  a  royal  message  was  delivered  on  the  1 1th  of  D^, 
cember,  containing  a  preamble  of  the  most  specious  and  insidiouis 
kind,  on  the  circumstances  of  tke  country,  and  concluding  with  a 
recommendation  to  the  Chambers  to  enact  the  follovring  project 
into  a  law : 


present '  State  of  the  Netherlani^.  4  i  3 

'    "  Project  oflM  relair^e  to  the  laherty  of  the  Pres$. 

"  Wp,  WiUiaaa.  &c., 
''  Itavibg  taken  into  consideration  that  tbe  law  of  tbc  1 6th  of  Mayj 
1829,  far  fibom  having  answered  its  intention,  has  been  followed  hy  gross 
abuses^  eiven  rise  to  a  great  nnmber  of  offences,  mtrltiplied'iineasiness 
mi4  tiispcions,  and  tttntA  a9  a  pretext  for  sowing  dfsnriioti ; 
'  ^'  TIfa*  it  has,  coMeqOMfliy,  becone  iadispefiBahle  to  cAabckniiljF  re» 
fMW^sdcder,  in  oidcr  ta  be  aUe  to  mnotain  the  peiMaMe  kihaWtao^ft 
e£'ii\m  kngdoift  io  the  ebjofoient  of  tihMty.flnd.repDsei  to  mppri  tb«r 
I^WDQieot  and  th«.«iitharilies  in  the  pewseaUe  ^»idciie  M  ^Imr  £um> 
l{foDi^  and  tapieserve  eotire  the  rights  guaraaieed  (o^ua  and  to.oijr  Houaft 
\f  the  f^o4a|pental  law  of  the  kingdom  j 

-.M^  9J.  iiie^e  considerations,  and  after  consulting  our  Council  of  State, 
Hfe'have  decreed,  and  do  decree,  as  follows  : — 

**  "^Artfdc  1.  Every  becoming  (decente)  criticism  of  the  acts  of  the 
pMiHe  fiuthorfty  in  workt  and  periodical  writings,  jotimals,  and  punph- 
RitSj'tofitinties  to  be  free,  and  permitted  to  every  person,  * 
<'^2!  *Mrili<M&  fvl^,  in  any  fnaaner,  or  by  any  meam  whatever,  shall 
•Mdp  tMp  cMpritf ,  pMT^,  w  rigbtB  of  the  iUfal  i^aittily,  or  shall  be 
gtHtyki  flUe  v«y  di;  am$kn  el  the  idttiifoaletioD  of  testik  aentimcalr 
^MiMbtfa^Kingf  ofi  eonftempt  of  tlie  .^dinaiMaca  or  decrees  emanating' 
^n^fiy'fyo^  bkn,  of  iBsuU  or  outrage  towards  the  person  of  the  Kiog^ 
^j^jpf)y,|nember  of  the  Royal  Fan^ily,  sl^all  be  puniahed  with  from  on^ 
w!£v£  .jgars' impvlsopment. 

^Lm*  Shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  from  one  to  three  yearsi 
Wxe  who  stisiU'be  guilty  of  attacks  upon  the  obligatory  force  of  existing 
llWs,'Vr  who  slr&n  excite  disobedience  to  those  laws ;  all  those  who  shau 
W^tftf'tf  d^stutblrtg  or  endangering  public  safety,  in  sot^ng  dkunioti, 
Amentimg'iian*  an^^iNpieNm ;-  as  ako  those  who  sfaal^comnnt  the  of*- 
i)|ito  el  «tMki  eiid-lBanitr  egumst  the  gev^nuMot  onuAetiim  bnriicfaea; 
olhwlw  tbeU  «itfPB0e  ita-acfta^  or  calimuiiale  its  intintieiis,  or  ^Hifr'Sheil 
endcnwirio  aap  itp.aetlioaiAyi 

hVfi*  ;fo  oaae.of  n  ri^petilion  of  the  offence,  ihe.|icim^tiy^  |mali«apfe 
sh/^U.be'doubied« 

]« V  A'  *i^  prosecution  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  thi$  law  sl^dl  be 
ordered  within  three  months. 

'^'  6'.  All  the  existing  legislative  dispositions  which  are  not  abrogated 
or  modified  by  the  present  law^  and  particularly  the  articles  201  to  209 
of  the  penal  code,  at«  maititain^ ;  aitfcles  4,  5j  and  6,  of  the  lew  (k 
tht  letb  of  Mey,  1829;  lireafiniilltid)  artide  3  of  that  law  is  not  to  be 
i^lpiilieaMe  tooalomny  or^insbltf  comwiltdl  in  writing  against  pnblie 
fmo$ikMtAe»,  Jbr.Hi  those  eases  the  <Aaces  witt  be  praaeeuted  offidaMf, 
taMientthe  aecesait9;ef  eQinpW»t,on  thepartef  jihe  peisoDs  iasabeder 
catomiiifid." 

Here  then  We  have  the  unclean  spirit  of  the  law  of  1815,  wanting 
to  return  withseven  others  more  wicked  than  itself;  and  truly,  if 
the  States-General  admit  the  entrance  of  so  foul  a  legion,  the  last 
state  of  (heir  counti7  ^fvilI  be  worse  than  the  first.'    We  cannot 

VOL.  V.    NO.  X.  E  K 


4U  Present  Stale  ^  He  tMieritndt. 

beliav9  the  n€kt4iu«..^HH.bM0«ie.ii'ltw>it<aDd  t£  it  iiahfipipilgr 
Amid  90$iwi\kwm  enough  of  tli0  temptr  of  the  N«tfaerl|iBdoM 
to  vi)M»^to.prediQt..lhat. tlwjr  wUl  ralitso  fufanowioii:  tp  iU-uIC 
crawW  liMdb  tjbuili  tbeycao  ibus  ipm  4ofv^  tile  frae  cal|uroBaM«i. 
Q^.QfMiibi^'tlMBgf «»  ign^ih^  the  ppw«r4hatia«fra]»d.agiaMt) 
tlMM^AcAeinniMhiflAliQiis*  That;  pa«fur-*-llie  liberty  t^CAiui' 
ywUPMjai  aiao;€raimail,  not  oo  one,  but,  tilut.tbo  bjdb%.  o»  d. 
iiiiMived*lMMde-v  M  vigour  is  only  reaewtd  by  il9  wouads^  4lid&M 
I9va9  irtr«iiglh  Ihim  reslBtaiietf;  it  is,  kaelf,  tbo  iroD  orbtonroff  m 
people ;j  Jt  bears  on  it  the  motto,  **  Gure  f  ut  ia  Unteht!  ^ 

IlrUated  ftt'th^  conduct  of  the  governaienty  it  is  not.snrprisin^ 
tjbatibs  diffsatMfactioii^of  the  liberal  party  should  have  g^adaimyt 
iaovaasedy  and  that  we  should  hear  so  much-of  the  csOtostiUtttiWfl 
dfls«t9  that  «e(|iura..  rei|iedy»  particularly,  of  the  nbccasttyi'ol 
ilisJUiig  the  miniaters  respooaible  for  their  advioe  to  the  oacMMt 
which  they  aro  not  under  the  eharler,  tbaiigb  thofnaaiaiiil^  JM 
kiiie  caodo  ba Mprong/'  i» recoguiaed  in ita laiigeatiaterpvfMmi 
Wntiogastwe  do  from  a  distance,  we  shall  not^  we  traat^  iaoap  ttie 
Mproa<^of  natioBal  partiality,  tn  expressing  the  wish  that  ^ulghttd 
be  fell  by  every  one  who  participates  in  die  practiad  freedMBuvn 
enjoy  in  England,  that  the  same  freedom  should  speedily  te. 
attained  by  other  aadons  whose  institutions  are.  less  settled  tbte 
our  QWn«  The  exemption  of  aunisteiB  from  responsibility. do^ 
appear 'to  us^not  merely  .from  comparis<m  widi  our  own^ooonti^ 
bwt  OB  <ei«eiy  {Manciple  of  jurisprudence^  to  be  a  moat  sesiatedec^ 
fecib)  and^fdiere:  a-  government  is  indtscveet  enough  to  hasard  aa 
assauk  uptta  the  free  expression  o(  opinion,  suck  as  that  WB/haie 
mettbMedv  we  do  aot  wonder -at  tho  people  becoifeiiag  dees 
make  tho'  adviser*  of  stale  measures  answerable  for  their  •! 
Bat  lime  will  assuredly  bring  to  the  Netherlands  many  < 
tianal  diadgea,  and  this  one  in  particular,  wo  think,  before  teiy 
looff*. 

•  The  enforeement  of  the  Dutch  as  the  national  language,  and 
du& obligation  of  speafcin([  it  in  the: States  GeneraU  in^the  eoiirta 
of  justice^  and  on  siU  public  occasions  over  which  the  gDvaminanl 
haa  a  eoatroul*  is  a  regulatios  much  objeoted  to  by  the  highns 
and.  middle  dasses  of  the  Belgians^  to  wbam  the.kmg  eoBoectM 
widi  France  the  being  educated  in  Ffondt,  end  the  circwMMMa 
tf  the  literature  of  the  country  being  almost  exelnsively  intthak 
^■^^S^t'li^  in*^  ^  Flemish  almost  a  ibmgn  teogne.  liid 
Dutch  dialect,  it  is  moreover  urged»  difiiem  so  amcfa  frous  tba 
Flemish^  that  the  ibrmer  is  as  unknown  to  the  oaouaon^p*mrieflB 
French,  and  hence  the  French,  it  is  said,  is  after  all^  the  language 
spoken  the  most  commonly  throughout  the  kmgdom.  Theeawr 
mates  of  the  number  of  the  inferior  classes  speaking  French;^ 
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spi'tWdvi,  ihdl  we^^MCMmilytfeak  on  riui  Mil^t  #ttk  diA- 
dettoe^  :wuc»l^  the  vesiill  of  tbo  censiuthe  govemniMit'is  iii  the 
ddune  of  takings  16  uaevtttn  the  preciso  nuinberof  it»  vHkjecte^ 
vfbo  ^utentuoA  duilhttiguage;  but  we  do  aotf^eiiem^  tht^Bfr- 
pmiu^ot  fixiaff  m  lengiMge  et  aU»  where  diflbrewt-oaee  a»e  iti' 
ooiniaoo  iwe*  men  take  eiuah  paioeto  praoareaoofoiwiiljy  wkaNr 
tkeie  19  no  poiaible  hana  in  the  eneteaceof  difteeaoee^  Mittlbejr 
reyiaie  to  be  eansiandy  tamanded  ^f  the  tntth  dieceaeiM'bf  tlia» 
Saiparor  Charles  V.  towaids  the  ckMe  of  his  life,  who  >ha?]Dg 
failed,  after  many  e%rCa,  to^  make  two*  watahee  go  alike,  waa 
therekj  made  senmhie  of  the  absurdity  of  the  object  for  wfaioh  he 
bad'  abed  so  much  blood  in  his.  time,  viz.  to  make  m^n  of  the-  same 
6fmotUr  The  charter  of  the  NetberlaDds  reaoonoea  this  enwr 
with  tagasd  to  religion  in  marked  terais>  and  tbaaaoie  piiadpie 
appcan  to  taq[aire  the  alteration  of  the  onbaancas  oOBoaming 
laaguaga,  aoas  to  leave  avery  parson  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  the 
tamta  wbieh  hetfunks  meet  amtaUe  for  his  own  pturpose. 

:DiBoonteots  arising  ftem  the  various  sooroes  we  bava  mea^ 
tioaedrhaiva  had  the  effsot  of  uniting'inlooneparty,  inoppositm 
to  tha*  government,  persons,  the  general  tendewey  of  whose  opf« 
■iona-ia  aaually  found  very  difierent,  viz.  Ae  Ltberah,  or  usual 
advocates  of  reform  in  society,  and  the  CatbolieS}  including  the 
elejf[y  and  thoae  of  the  laity  wbose  ruling  seatiaBeat  is  that  of 
aHaobmeatto  their  leli^on.*  We  are  forcibly  reminded  by  such 
acoaBtiaa,  wf  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland,  where  CathoKclsni 
bids  foic  to  become  the  stedfast  ally  of  every  reform  that  is 
i,  or  supposed  to  be  needed,  in  charoh  and  stale.  -  Weaia 
aer  fornisbed  witb  another  proof  of  the  little  fouadhrtew  otf 
r  are  buila  those*  awfal  denunciattons  of  the  onobaageaMa 
natare^  Catholicism  which  we  have  lately  been  aecaslom^d  to 
bear  in  such  abundance  m  England.  Catholicism  in  the  Nether* 
lands,  for  from  being  the  instrument  of  oppression,  or  the  vetnel^ 
afvaupeiatition,  is  the  religion  of  a  sensible  and  enlightefied 
peaple;  nor  can  it  be  shown  that  any  one- kind  of  Stt|»erioffity 
SBista  in  the  Protestant  over  the  Catholic  proviaoes,  wiMkts  iw 
any  way  inptttable  to  their  diffsience  of  creed.  What  Uindnesa 
aaa  be  more  wdfol  tban  to  shut'Our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  Can 
Ihaiiaisas  of  Balkan  is  the  friend  of  industry-— of  edttcation«M)f 
saaial*inipro«eraent?  and  what  greater  anomaly  can  beconcaived 
dmh  a  nation  of  which  idl  other  elements  are  gfadasdly juafdio* 
'wad  diasring  nearer  parfectioa,  while  its  religion  remains 
the  genaral  iaspaovemeai,  clinging  fast  tor  the 


*  ief  PCrtkakf>>«nt%|  ■f*'"^  fiSnp^lB^  on  this  ttlyecty  one  In  H,  <ie  J^atw» 
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abuses  wilh  which  more  barbac^us  lages.  bfwe  loaded  i%\  'Tb^ 
PxoteitaBts  of  Holland  are  not  ao  deoeii^d  aa  to  enterljaiu^^H 
noUonSir  tb«ir  bklory  has  afforded  examples  enough  of  the  iplor 
leraoce-of.tbe  reformers;  but  tolerance  has  been  long  in  the  j^er 
tberlandsy  as  it  happily  now  is  in  Britain,  a  word,  without  ff^efUiT 
ing;  and  though  we  are  far  from  thinking  the  regulations  relating 
tq  ^f  Gatbolio  schools  to  be  just  or  expedieiit»  we  fe)oi<^  at  the 
happy  sUte  of  re/^gioiis*  peace  that  prevails  in  a  country  where  rer 
li^ua  opinions  are  so  considerably  divided ;  and  we  trust  n^thiiyg 
will  oc^r  to  frustrate  the  common  hope  of  aU  good  men  coiKc^vp* 
ing  such  a. state,  viz,  "  esto  perpetua" 

Much:  has  been  said,  oi  late»  of  the  disposition  that  exists 
among  the  Belgians  to  reunite  themselves  on  a  suitable  occasio.ii 
with  Fxaoce,  and  so  to  accommodate  the  eager  desire  of  t^rrito- 
i^iai  aQi}uisition  which  still  infects  the  latter  nation*     Then-e.,if 
unquiestionably  a  very  constant  and  active  intercourse  b^twieeu 
Brussels  and  Paris,  aud  an  intimacy  between  persons  occupied 
ia4iterature  and  politics  in  the  two  capitals,  which  naturally  eo- 
oenders  a  community  of  sentiment  on  most  matters,  between  the 
Belgians  and  French.    Besides  which,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
there  are  many  branches  of  manufactures  which  have  lost  an^ex- 
tended  market  by  their  separation  from  a  larger,  and  anncxatiofi 
tp  a  smaller,  country.     Yet,  if  any  very  strong  inclinatioi^  for  a 
French  connection  did  exist,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  would, 
under  recent  circumstances,  have  shown  itself  more  manifestly 
than  it  has.   If  the  Hollanders  have  hitherto  bad  the  predominaut 
iftfliuence  in  the  royal  councils,  the  Belgians  have  been  dissatis6e^ 
with. them,  not  merely  as  Hollanders,  but  as  those  who  deprive 
them  of  their  just  share  in  the  government.    So*it  is  with  the 
language ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  for  every  man 
to  prefer  his  native  tongue,  and  to  be  jealous  of  those  who  forpe 
him,  to  speak  in  their  language  instead  of  his  own.  The  jealousy, 
however,  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  has,  we  think,. arisen 
wholly  from  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  executive  government, 
and  is  by  no  means  such  a  national  antipathy  as  there  can  be  any 
difficulty  in  reconciling.     In  the  main  constitutional  questions, at 
issue — such  as  the  responsibility  of  ministers— trial  by  jury— and 
freedom  of  the  press — the  Hollanders  are»  and  show  thcmsdves 
to  be,  as  much  interested  as  the  Belgians.    The  obiect  of  tb^ 
efforts  of  the  reformers  of  Belgium,  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  |^ 
that  of  the  struggles  of  the  French  against  an  obpoxious  ministrv,; 
for  the  end  of  both  may  be  expressed  in  one  \i'ord-^liberUr.     Jf 
Holland  stood  in  the  way  of  that  end,  it  would  be  a  8^mci<qQt 
jeeason  for  Belgium  disliking  her;  but  so  far  as  we  cpa  jt^dg^ 
frpiA  personal  experience  of  the  people,  we  should  ^ay,  tt^atfpe 
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irtlelligent  dksses  bf  rtitf  Belgians  have  really  no  desire  to- tn'cor- 
pohlte'  tfteir*  eotintry'  iti  the  French  monarchy,  and  that4!l''lbey 
\^Mi  h,  sftbh  ameliorations  in  the  national  institatibn^,  aifd^th 
irti^artlftKty  Ottthe  part  of  the  government,  as  to^  endbKfr  th^m  tb 
tfofri«Me^'thij  rights  guaitiiiteed  to  thelu  at  the  union^  ^i"ke<Jdk^ 
fri/Avviofetion  for  ever.  -  f»:...     ..•. 

^  The  task  feft-to  the  House  of  Orange,  after  ratiPfing  the  Cftjtf- 
ti*f,  or  fundamental  law,  in  1815,  was  to  fix  the  institutidfts  ttf  its 
irfiW'ktngddm.  The  Hollanders,  looking  back  \nth  Jkfrid^  amt 
aflfie^c^ion  to  the  annals  of  their  commonwealth',  derivfed' their  no- 
tions of  constitutional  perfection  rather  from  tiieir  own  past  hi^- 
tb^y,*than  from  the  examples  of  surrounding  nations,  or  finom  phi- 
f6sophfcal  principles.  The  Belgians,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
no  nationa)  recollections  in  this  respect,  turned  their  eyes  upon 
rieighbouring  states,  such  as  Great  Britain  artd  France,  and  began 
to  proclaim  the  necessity  of  their  freedom  being  of  a  constitu^ 
^ion^land  legal  kind,  instead  of  being  held,  as  it  were,  by  tenure 
from  the  monarch.  At  first  the  clergy  and  the  ancient  nobilitjr 
kept  aloof  from,  or  at  most,  faintly  supported  the  reformers;  but 
later  circumstances  have  disposed  the  church,  and  the  eq^nestrian 
order,  to  uphold  the  liberal  cause,  with  a  force  which  it  would 
haTc  been  thfe  height  of  folly  in  the  people  not  to  have  availed 
themselves  of.  Though  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church  may  be 
said  to  be  essetitially  exclusive — though  true  it  is,  that  many  of  the 
oldnobTes  entered  their  protest  against  the  Charter  of  18'15— itis 
n6t  t!ie  less  fortunate  for  the  country  that  the  priesthood;  whosfe  in- 
-fluence  is  always  so  powerful,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil-^and  the 
nobility,  "whose  order,  together  with  the  nominees  of  the' towns  and 
of  the  rural  dhtricts,  forms  part  of  the  provincial  states,  (whereof 
it  is  a  very  important,  if  not  the  predominant  element)^-H*hottW 
have  been  induced  to  take  the  popular  side  of  thfe  struggle:' '  Tb^t 
If  is  the  popular  side,  not  in  semblance  only^  but  in  substafice,  it 
would  be  mere  waste  of  time  for  us  to  set  about  proving;  for  itis 
notorious  that  the  Belgians  feel,  to  a  man,  as  strong  an  indigna- 
tion against  their  government,  as  ever  existed  in  France  or  arty 
other  country.  If  free  institutions  are  desirable,  their  indignation 
is  not  less  just  than  their  struggle  is  meritorious. 

If  we  have  spoken  without  scruple  of  the  blemishes  which 
disfigure  the  political  face  of  the  Netherlands,  it  is  the  greater 
reason  why  we  should  allude  to  the  main  advantage  it  enjoys  over 
this  ^nd  odier  countries,  in  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  nn- 
^onal  M^ealth.  Great  Britain  is  remarkable  for  having  cijirried 
production  to  the  greatest  extent,  but  is  certainly  tidt  dr^tm- 
liisbedF  for  the  excJellence  of  the  manner  in  which  her  riches  are 
^iff lised  fimofig  ber  people.    The  immense  wealth  and  'tflfl<ience 
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of  our  nristocriicy,  are,  wa  ftar,  Ma'pdorcno^nnitioitiforjtke 
M*retchedii699  oud  degradauon  of  bur'p^ii)Ms«  *  Tbtce  is-attei- 
deticy  to  the  accumulation  of  property  wbidi  bioomeat^ft-ongor 
and  stronger  amonff  «8»  and  would£aialiy  keooaneireaMy-daiigitH 
0U9,  wctc  it  not  checked  by  counteraeting  causes.  Ottrtiilar- 
cfaaats  'and  mamifacturers  aim  at  becoming  ^feUtoally  bndadpffH 
prietbrs,  and  take  the  places  of  dioae  decayedbranchfivtofake 
aristocracy,  who,  in  effect,  fall  back  into  Che  rankaof  the.cmn- 
monalty .  A  succession  to  the  powerful  class  is  tiMis»  by  meclDalof 
our  acdve  production,  constantly  kepa  up,  and  the  largo  sbave  «f 
the  legislature  possessed  by  that  class  has  unfortunately  been<IIK> 
ofiten  the  means  of  making  the  interest  of  their  ordci  thefih-stosil- 
sideration,  and  that  of  the  community  the  second.  In  tha^Ns- 
therlaods,  as  in  France,  there  is  no  artstoorocy  of  Ms  desarfpiiak; 
the  equal  partition  of  landed  property  goes  on  witfa  as  Uttk  len- 
dency  to  pauperism  as  injury  to  agriculture;  and  the.parityfOf 
fortune  binds  together  in  social  intimacy  a  laiya^  respectable  aqd 
enlightened  middle  class,  whose  views  are  all  neceasartly^diraai^ 
to  the  promotion  of  the  common  benefit.  /  > .  >.  .  i 

To  make  societies  what  they  ought  to  be»  a  right  uadentaadMig 
of  tiie  principles  of  political  economy  will  do  ahnoat  every.  tUng, 
provided  die  end  of  that  science  is,  in  its  studyv  nevei&knt«sight 
of.  When  the  science  of  wealth  is  considered  merely  in  ibel^aid 
for  itself,  the  worM  becomes  a  sort  of  mercantile  speoulatioa,)and 
every  thimg  is  as  it  were  materialised  in  a  maiuwr  repulsive} -to 
elevated  minds*  But  if  we  ascend  the  hill  fur  enot^h  to  eaftaad 
the  limits  of  the  horizon,  a  new  prospect  is  opened  to  our  nefr» 
and  the  importance  of  the  science  becomes  the  greater  to  us 
when  we  see  that  the  wealth  which  it  teaches  us  h#w  to  produce 
and  distribute,  operates  as  the  prevention  and  alleviatien  of 
human  sufferings,  as  the  antidote  to  the  vices  and  crimes  engen- 
dered by  misery,  and  as  the  source  from  whence  a.  constant  sup- 
f/Ly  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  may  be  drawn.  Riches  pre 
thus  cbai^^  from  a  stagnant  pool  into  a  fountain  of  living  wat^r, 
whose  stream  flows  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  the  same  point, 
as  law.  or  religion;  of  whicb»  political  economy  is  the  most  pow- 
erful auxiliary  to  make  men  live  together  in  peace,  and  the  indis- 
peanable  ally  in  creating  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness. 

If  the  intensity  of  happiness  could  be  determined  by  calcula- 
tion, like  the  intensity  of  fecundity,  it  would  bo  to  that  point  tijat 
the  whole  of  our  inquiries  would  have  been  directed;  but  in  pur 
present  state  of  knowledge,  all  we  can  do  is  to.  supply  the  data  on 
whidi  our  readers  may  compute  it  for  themsejives  according,. to 
their  own  judgment,  lu-the  scale  of  our  own  opinion,  the  amodnt 
of  happiness  existing  in  tlie  Netherlands  stands  extremely  high; 
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iin8*fkrlllOie1eiBv■(rd(t^n  tl^  of  Stif^iidi  mtbev  9l^ye  fftat  of 
FftiBOB;  anIlinfinildgr.bnyoDd  that . of  anjr of . those b^iMjifut^OMO* 
itrm^-^bet^Mealiishioii^and  ConstfuHinoplHt-for  wtM)m  'n^tpioe  has 
«lom:so  t(iucb,aiid  fllail'80  f ^ry  iitti«^  Itisehef^m^g  Xq^tum  pur^ 
BeheaiiM^aj  from  ihoee  aconefl  of  the  Eiirop^ao.panpr^ip^.iTvbic^ 
exiiibii'liie  tai^wded  prisons  of  Portugal^  filM  wthJ^^.v^ictiii^iiiKiif 
tt'tyiBimical  Qiurpatioii— 4n>tti  the  besotted  igQoranic^»  iJiiA  fta- 
timiaryipdpulalioD^  idle  stagnated  ifid«stffy.of  Spaip---^b«  iiiebn- 
obol74egeti0nicyof  ItaHy^^aod  die  atrocioiis -barbarism  of  Tujrkey, 
fivrhidi  we  fadve  jiist  seen  shieMed  from  extiAguisbai^t  Jl^y  ^^  in- 
<Aaence'  of  the  (so^  oaUed>  Christian  palentatear*-i»  oontexpplate 
-ihosfr  brighter  sides  of  the  canvas  thai  dis]^lay  buman  mtiire  in 
cdkniit  tending  to  adom«  radier  than  de61e>  the  dignitiDr  of  man. 
Eavc^  is  now  become  a  confederacy  of  statefl^  whose  intereits 
ve  sb  deeply  involved  in  each  other^  that  the  wi^lfave  of  one  na- 
tion mncernb  the  rest  almost  as  closely  as  the .  condition,  of  each 

*  psoviilce  of  a  ki«gdom  afieels  the  other  parts  of  ^e^wve  <cqw^« 
llwnew  kiwEbm  of  the  Netherlands  was  accofintad  tlie^  Wt 
legacy  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  and  fourteen  .year^^biaiire  ^adci^ 
imaacanely  to  its  value  in  the  balance  of  .civilixatioi^  VKlp^icb  in  now 
a  sytmiyaoiis  term  for  the  balance  of  power.  The  asfiend^inqK  pf 
'nations  will  henceforth  depend  oathe  degree  of  light  which.lu)QVv- 

*  ledge  shall  oast  upon  tbem^  and  the  same  knowledge  .w^ift  alwgjs 
secmre  their  being  well  governed;  for  authorilaes  whiph  piiii^ui^r* 

■fetand  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  endeavour,  lo  coun^ract  the 
'  course  ol  things  prescribed  by  Providence,  mus^.i^vi^otual)^  fall 
before  the  riclorious  forces  of  Truth. 


AnVi  IL-^La  Divina  Commedia  di  Daniet  cfm  cwmUa^AmahtkOs 
4i'  Gabriele  RosseUi,  in  sei  volumi«  (Vols,  h  IL***Xi' j^fevnp.) 
9$o*    Londra.    18^ 

Tnt  ^  Divina  Commedia'*  has  proved  a  more  iMMhliasliMe 
source  of  interest/ and  has  e)tefcisetl  the  ingentnty  x»f  a-  "giiMrter 
humbcfir  of  commentatok?,  than  any  other  p&dtn  since  the  revival 
of  letters.  Early  in  the  s^veuteehith  eentuk^  an  edition  was-  pro- 
jeeted,  in  a  hundi'ed  volumes,  by  Cionacci,  a  Flarefitine  MMe, 
wherein  he  purposed;  by  appropriating  a  volume  to  eacheanloi  to 
comprise,  in  chronological  order,  every  comment  then  i^xiftting, 
to^tfter  with  a  Latitt  trdtoslation  of  the  Stroarf  HbnaiTf!*'  fttttee 
fiiat  |»eriod  Uew  edition^  have  iis);>eatedly  mad^  their  ip^HrMte, 
and  authoirs/Wbo^e  ikletitji  fhight  hav6  seclirtd  to  Ihelnm  inde- 
pendent j^face  in  the  lit^ary  anndftrof  tlifeir'coitii>iry;"ha^  b«en 
• — J 1^ ■  ■  •    ■  ■     .  •        ,      ■■!,{!.:.:? (>.i; 
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CQDlent  to  enr^l  themselvea  in  dieli6tofexpD8iton,.aiid4o»foHo#/ 
in  the  trado  of  the  great  poet.  '  *  ^  «m 

.  Y«ti«ftec  the  ind^at^able  researches  of  tbe  old'canmentaUiis^' 
and  of  .Ventui%  Lombanli,  and  other  modem  writers  of  distino^ 
(ion»>we  am  of  opinion  with  our  countryman  Cary^alid  with  Mostty 
Perticari,  and  Foscolo,  that  tbe  ''  Ck>nimedia"  is  bat  imperfeptty 
undefstodd.  We  cannot  forget  thai,  after  the  critical  kboiUlstaif' 
fivte 'hundred  years  had  been  expended  on  Dante^s  Vision,  BiagMi^ 
aud  Foscolo  were  still  able  to  surprise  us  with  the  novtelly-of; 
their  iiriews;  and  all  the  lovers  of  Italian  literature  will  join  iu^ 
regretting  that  the  untimely  death  of  tbe  lalter  very  remarbihfe/ 
man  should  have  bereaved  us  of  the  expectations  excited  by 'his* 
prfiliipinary  volume.^  But  it  seems  to  be  the  desdoy  of  the  •gteat) 
poem  of  Dante,  as  of  the  fair  country  which  gave  himbirth*^  ^i^ 

''Ilbclpaese 
Ch'  Appemiin  parte,  e  '1  mar  circonda  e  V  AIpe/'  '  *  '' 

that  time  shaTI  never  see  the  number  of  their  votaries  dimiiiislfjj' 
nor  their  enthusiasm  abate.  They  alone  who  have  visited 'the' 
one,  or  vilio  are  conversant  with  the  other  in  the  great  origHiaT, 
can  comprehend  the  {lower  with  which  they  fascinate  the  mind. 
Both  have  their  peculiar  charms,  whether  of  natural  growth  or 
artificial  culture;  both  possess  characteristic  features  of  griindeur 
and  beauty,  which  delight  the  imagination  at  the  first  glance,  vet 
are  so  rich  in  historical  associations,  that  they  yield  never-faihng 
reWdrds  to  antiquarian  research.  The  spirit  of  inquiry,  indeed, 
can  never  slumber  while  continually  kept  alive  by  the  detec^on  of ' 
new  facts,  concealed  for  ages  by  accident  or  design.  The  travel- 
ler has  not  merely  delighted  to  roam  over  the  surface  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  nature  and  art,  as  if  in  rivalry,  have  assembled  their 
choicest  treasures, — he  has  searched  beneath  the  soil,  and  found 
ther6  matters  of  deeper  and  sadder  interest — monuments  of  gtory 
vanished,  of  dominion  now  forgotten — vestiges  of  the  lost  arts 
of  Etruria  and  Greece,  mingled  confusedly  with  the  records  of 
Roman  and  Gothic  grandeur.  It  has  been  tbe  consistent  belief 
of  the  admirers  of  the  father  of  Tuscan  literature,  that  a  contrast 
no  less  vivid  existed  between  the  outward  splendour  of  his  ima- 
gery and  the  secret  meanings  that  lurked  beneath  his  mysterious 
allegories «  But  various  have  been  the  opinions  entertained  as  to 
the  truths  which  the  hidden  oracle  would  reveal  if  the  veil  could 
be  drawn  aside :  whether  its  scope  would  be  confined  to  moral 
and  religious  precepts,  or  whether  it  would  aim  its  satire  against 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  or  the  political  vices  of  the  age. 

They  who  can  still  recat  the  emotions  excited  in  their  minda 

'        ■       ■  •  ii'^    1 1. .      • 
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wh0»'lbftyifintfeiul'.du>.f>pftaiflg*€aiitoei  of  tke  *'  Inferno/'  may 
probably  remember  a  mixed  feeling  of  adpiiratioa  and  duaatisfac* 
tioMvon  unoqualalriigele  between  the  judgment  *aiNl  -the  imagina- 
tion^ It  is  immodatily' discovered  that  (he  poAn»  is'foubdiMl  on 
tanels  bfwCbuistiaa  thedk^,  and  that  the  hell  ai|d  pu^ptery  of 
thi9.{ioet'f  icreed^  are  ito  fae«revealed;  yet  tbe<gaide  ftpjpoiotadto 
aondttuetthiiu  through  these  awful  scenes  is  a  heathen'  bard^  in* 
mated  iifith  no  peculiar  :sanctity  wbatever««^and  fvesh  ioconsiMen-i 
oies^akid' objections  cpowvd  oaon  the  mkid  as  the  plan  of  the  poem 
gmduaily. unfolds  itself.  The  strength  of  the  charm>  and  the 
Hikdlo^wer  of  the  poetic  delusion,  would,  be  annihilated,  if  so 
mnny.gnind  and  striking  iouiges,  all  pourtrayed  by  the  hand  of  a 
mnstivr^  did  not  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession*  For  nonOi 
can  enter  the  wild  and  gloomy  forest,  or  share  the  poet's  terror  asi 
he  looks  back  aghast  on  the  dark  valley  which  he  has  passed — 
none  can  reaci  the  dreadful  import  of  the  letters  inscribed  over 
the  ipfernal  gate — without  feeling  that  the  imaginat^n.  is  tf^ 
dei^ply^^ngaged  ever  to  lose  the  impression.  In  a  dream, our 
tl^u^bits  may  be  l^aunted  by  a  fearful  spectre,,  while  jthe  reason  i», 
cQuscioua  of  our  situation^  and  whil^  we  know  that  it  is  the  cr^T 
tion  of  fancy.  By  some  strange  and  mysterious  influ^nqe  ouf ^ 
terror  is  continued,  although  we  desire  to  be  awakened^  ai^d 
a(though  ^e  are  sensible  that  the  phantom  is  unreal.  .  On  fiifs^. 
entering  on  the  scene  of  Dante's  Vision,  the  mind  is  agitated  by 
a  similar  conflict  pf  feelings,  although  our  wishes  floiy  in  m.Qft' 
ppsite  direction.  We  fear  that  the  pleasing  delusion  piip^ot  U^ 
yet  whiile  oi^r  doubts  continue  the  spell  remains  unbrqken,  ,. 

VTe  do  not  require  historical  consistency  in  all  the  (evj^iUs.of  ^ 
tale  fpunded. expressly  on  a  vision;  on  the  contrary,  wie  e^p^ct 
that  probabilities  will  be  violated — that  there  will  be  ^at  ppn^^ 
fusion  of  images,  and  much  that  is  marvellous  and  .in(:.p^pi;€{T 
hensible.  The  void  and  dark  abyss,  and  the  wiqged  moi^si^f 
wheeling  his  downward  flight  with  his  trembling  rider^  (Inf.  c.  17.) 
and  other  images,  e(|ual1y  suj^matural,  are  in  perfect  narmony. 
with  the  design.  But  even  in  paintinjg  the  fantastic  fictions  of 
sleep,  it  is  possible  that  such  incongruities  may  be  admitted  as  are 
subversive  of  all  truth  and  justice  in  the  conception.  Such  a 
combination  of  ideas  as  would  naturally  be  most  widely  dia^n- 
n^cted  in  our  waking  hours,  must  weaken  the  semblance  of  reality^, 
and  although  t;bere  is  no  impossibility  in  such  a  train  of  associa- 
tions, this  reflection  cannot  render  their  introduction  more  i^gf ee- 
able.  jOf  this  nature  is  the  perpetual  confusion  of  things  sacred 
aiid  p.rofane—  the  constant  interweaving  of  two  different  systems 
of  theology  into  the  same  composition.  The  Mantuan  bard  con- 
ducts our  poet  into  the  first  circle,  or  hoUow  circular  platform  of 
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in  dieir  respective  mansions.  Beyond  the  seventh  heaven'  MVl^ 
faomet  alone  was  permitted  to  proceed.  He  passed  the  veil  W 
unity,  approached  within  two  bow-6hots  of  the  f hrone»  ^nd  1^  ii 
chill  that  pierced  him  to  the  heart  when  his  shouldef  was  tdudidd 
by  the  hand  of  God ;  but  the  ineffable  sweetness  and  conipU^ 
cency  flowing  from  the  divine  presence  diffused  itself  ovcJr  hf^ 
soul,  and  filled  him  with  the  most  perfect 'pleasure.  Aftdt^'rc^^ 
ceiving  thedivine  commands,  he  descended  to  Jerusalfeto,'^^^- 
motinted  the  Borak,  and  returned  to  Mecca,  having  p^i^rpfi^ 
,  in  the  tenth  part  of  a  night  the  joamey  of  many  thousand  y^ttrst* 
We  caiinot  but  recognise  some  features  of  resemblance  betweeU 
this  romantic  legend  of  the  East  and  the  Paradise  of  Dante. 

Brunetto  Latini  also,  in  his  poem,  //  Tetoretto,  relates  a  vi^ioti 
which  is  well  known  to  all  the  lovers  of  Italian  literature.  BM 
it  was  neither  from  the  example  of  his  master,  nor  from  any  parti- 
cular fiction  of  Europe  or  the  East,  that  Dante  derived  that  thk^ 
racteristic  feature  of  his  plan  to  which  we  have  adverted.  If  w^ 
would  arrive  at  the  true  source  of  the  confusion  discoverMile  in 
all  his  writings,  both  in  poetry  and  prose^  between  authorities  atid 
allusions  sacred  and  profane,  we  must  study  the  opinions  and 
spirit  of  his  age,  and  the  peculiar  state  of  literature  and  Christhb 
theology  at  that  time. 

As  to  pleiise  is  the  very  essence  of  poetry,  the  great  masters  6f 
that  art  write  almost  instinctively  in  a  spirit  congenial  to  the  syiti^ 
pathies  of  their  fellow-men,  and  scrupulously  guard,  especially  m 
subjects  of  high  import,  against  shocking  the  feelings  of  th^n* 
readers  in  matters  on  whidi  the  mind  is  most  sensitive.  Our 
ctiriosity  is,  ^erefore,  naturally  led  to  inquire  to  whatextent  this 
description  of  religious  license  was  permitted  by  the  poptihU* 
notions  of  that  day,  and  what  were  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary 
latitude,  which,  in  spite  of  the  superstition  and  fanaticism  of  the 
multhiide,  might  then  with  impunity  be  indulged.  Nor  ban  we 
better  illustrate  the  state  of  the  public  mind  San  by  refbrrfn^  to 
a  political  treatise  of  Dante  himself;  whence  we  may  alsb  derive 
other  information,  peculiarly  fitted  to  elueiddrte  some  of  the  ptiti^ 
cipal  difficulties  of  his  *'  Inferno,"  and  of  th^  novelties  of  Signor 
Rossetti's  comment. 

The  treatise  "  on  Monarchy"  was  designed  to  produce  an  im^ 
mediate  effect  in  matters  deeply  interestrag  to  the  writer.  FtotA 
bis  knowledge  of  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  intellectual  prbgresft 
of  society  in  Italy,  he  was  admirably  qualified  to  judge  of  tb^ 
ttyle  of  composition,  and  the  course  ot  reasoning  best  adapted  to 
influence  the  contemporary  public ;  and  his  talents  and  erudition 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  til. 


eoKJ^l^  him  to  acconuaodate  bU  writings  to  tboir,  ta;9te*  His 
kocniriedge  of  the  woiid,  and  experience  in  a&irs  of  government* 
wo«4d.have  prevented  his  making  any  useless  display  of  learning 
i^,1^  ppiitical  controversy;  and  we  may  rest  satisn^j  that*  the 
scbol^ticsubtilties  and  classical  citations,  and  the  continual  ret 
i^jf^qces  t^  sacred  writers,  were  calculated  to  promote  the -objects 
h^  had  in  view;  so  that  this  treatise  may  be  considered* to, reflect, 
aifin  a  mirror,  not  the  taste  and  genius  of  a  single  great  writer,  but 
Ui,^  spirit  of  his  age.  Dante,  we  must  recollect,  had  not  {passed 
bis  life  in  seeing  visions,  and  in  peopling  ideal  worlds  with  incor* 
poi:eal  beings.  He  had  been  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  actively 
engaged  in  the  unhappy  struggles  of  his  country,  and  had  expe^ 
fjienced  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
he^  served  in  the  cavalry  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Campahlino, 
X£89^  where  the  Ghibellines  of  Arezzo  were  defeated,"^  and  in  the 
year  ifoUowiug,  he  was  at  the  taking  of  the  caetle  of  Caprona 
froQO^the  Pisans.t  In  the  year  1300,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
three  prijors,  who  held  chief  authority  in  the  Florentine  Republicp 
jH^here  the  Guelph  interest  was  predominant,  but  divided  into  two 
faictions,  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri,  the  violence  of  whose  antipa- 
thies were  not  unaptly  typified  by  their  names.  Dante  was  at- 
tached to  the  Bianchi,  while  his  wife's  kinsman,  Corso  Donati, 
i^as  an  active  leader  of  the  Neri.    The  two  parties  having  taken 

Sit.  arms  against  each  other,  the  priors  banished  Corso  Donati, 
uidp  Cavalcanti,  and  the.  leaders  on  both  sides,  by  the  advice  of 
DajptQ,  who  de«red  with  impartiality  to  restrain,  the  f^ceasesi  of 
alU  but  after  a  subsequent  struggle,  the  Neri  prevailed,,  apd  sen- 
tence was  passed  upon  Dante  of  fine,  banishment,  and,  copfisca- 
tion  of  all  his  property.  The  poet  was  afterwards,  engaged,  with 
other  exiles  and  troops  from  Bologna  and  Pistoia,  in.  a  desperate 
but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  Florence  by  assaMit,  and  every 
effort  durii^  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  obtain. a  restoration  to 
his  country  terminated  equally  in  disappointment. 

He  was  thus  reduced  to  poverty,  and  wandered  in. exiloji  exas- 
perated by  private  and  public  wrongs;  and  the  composition  of  his 
works,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  breathes  the.  spirit  of  the  eiule 
and  the  partisan.  He  regarded  Guelphism  and  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  as  the  source  of  misgovemment^  and  of.  the 
mternal  political  dismemberment  of  his  country;  and  looked  to 
the  ppwer  of  the  en^peror,  aided  by  the  Ghibellines,  as  the  only 
point  on  which.  hpp«;of  relief  could  rest.  He  advocated  the  title 
^Q^.  Hepry  of  Luxembourg,  who  was  ambitious  of  regaining  the 
rights  q{  B^vereigipity  which  his  predecessors  had  abandoned,  .and 

*  Iiiferno,  xxii.  4.  f  Inferao,  xxi.  94. 
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for  this  purpoee  liia  ueatm  '*  De  MtmuskU'  was  tstajpotodf.* 
about  thtt4uiiB)of  Henri's  arrival  in  Italj^im  l^OSU.  Tlvuraoli 
carding  empaiDri,  Lndovie  of  Bavaria,  reiiad  CMicbon  JdmimmAmtn 
litif  of.tya!  tfealbejof'  Dante  aa  ttipportiDg  hia.cbiiA  of  supn^h 
inacy  mor  th«  popei;.  aod  on  tfaia  aame  groond,  so  gacaft'iMaa>lM 
abiaioaify  eioeiMtbjr  it  amoog  die.Gwrlpb  ptttj^  Ibat  tbe  CaMiaid* 
dtl  Poggvtia  fiffocaoded  to  Ravenaa  aftec  Danto^s  death,  oa  |koiw^* 
poae.  to  iiaintor  and  <buto  his  be^>  and  soaMior  hia.  aakea  io  liui 
waiid,.bul  swaa  pravantad  by  tho  intersaatioo  of  the  citiaena*    •  • 

Tbe  tuaatiaa  **  De  MoDarcfaia"  ia  writtta  id  tb&  hmgfmgp  wUdii  - 
waa  thao  tba  uaiversai  tnedium  of  literaiy  comma  nioatiaft;  ood  i*ii 
latinit^yidioiigh  more  pura  than  was  usual  ktthe  litarai7  ivoiUtakii 
that  tiaae*  ia  yet  cbaractariaed .  abundantly  by  idioo»»  aod  emti* 
words,  to  wbicb  Cicero  and  Quintiliaik  ware  straogftni     Tfaoi' 
object  of  Ihe.fiiat  book  is  to  establish  the  necesaity  of  monaiQhjr^.- 
for  whicb  the  venevabie  aathority  of  Aristotle  in  bis  Politioo'itair 
much  relied  on.*    The  Old  Testameat  dso  dedaies  Abe  Mi^.o£ » 
God,  and  that  God  made  man  after  bis  own  knage^  aild<lbobikek . 
human  mee  is  most  after  tbe  image  of  God*  when  thera  is  iwiigrr  * 
ia  tbe  governing  power.f    The  worlds  meieovcr*  is  itt  1I16  baali 
condition  when  justice  most  prevails.    Virgil»  when  he  saw  -A^^ 
mesmrchical  pnower  abont  to  rise  and  supermle  the  Somaft  tan^- 
monwealth,  hailed  io  his  **  Bucolics''  the  letum  of  justioo.ooii  th»> 
goUcn  age.(  '^  Jam  radit  et  virgo,"  &c.    Last  tbe  cbse  reasoniig 
of.  aosne  of  these  powerfiil  arguments  should  escape  obaervatioiB^ 
tho^LAneofteo. thrown  into  syllogisnss^  and  the  lopciansoaMSioiea 
rraiiinris  tbe'reades,  that  this  is  according  to  the  aeoood  figura,  aB». 
" Omnen  aai a»  adum  c est  a— er^*  aohim  c est  m," &C4    Air 
though  loontaoding  for  the  monafducal  prero^tife*  and  the  rigbti 
of* tbe  empeitir.  to. rale  over  the  whole  world»  bom  tfae^risang  to-: 
the  setting  of  tbe  sun,  it  is  made  sufficiently  manifest thatx  fbderal' 
union  of  fine  states  was  proposed,  and  that  tbe  fwioci^es  of  Ghi^. 
bellinism  were  not  of  s  serrile  cast ;  for  it  is  npaintaiDBdy  tbnl  tbei 
people  ace  not  made  for  kings,. bni  kings  for  tbe  people :  *^  Jffen 
enim    ««—  propter  Begem,  sed  ^  cooverso,  nax^iapter  geaftsmi^ 
&0.  .  Tbrooghonteveiy  part  of  this  book  tbe  coofusioaoCsac^ 
and  itrofane  audmrities,  and  tbe  equal  rank  attached  to  them,  an^ 
most  jremadkabie. 

Tbe  aeeond  book  proceeds  to  prove  that  die  RoaMm  fmapiei 
legitimately  assumed  imperial  or  monartbieid  j[iower,  asMl  that  Ibo^ 
empemr  of  the  Romans  had,oonsequendy,.a  nj^  to  raie  over  tba. 
whol^  world.    After  a  preamble  of  citations  from  the  Psalms  and 
tbe  Prophets,  it  is  promi,  according  to  die  fomsal  rules  (tf  lqgk» 
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that  vi^uievwia  €0immmikfXo^  the  mUt  of^God  ia.  inlbt.  The 
Bomaar  people  aauttiedlbii  iaporiai  pow«r.b;  rtgbtJiarst^iSM  the 
iiMMiiiobkj;-ibr '^iotr^dmoepoet^  Vu^i^'^thTOh|^Rmt;the^ilrilol6 
Mn^di.  beam^teatimkanyU  iIk  gloty  of  Maen,  4h9  £atbeB< of  the 
RwiaB/'pupie;  Nttmerons  passages  am.  tbeq  oitcA  fmoi  the 
JBmidi  tA  atteH  the  illustrioiM  ^  pedi^e^  of  the  Tn^tta  hetio>  and 
beside  the'digmty  of  his  own  line,  it  isdeckvecb  4ihat^.ia  ibm 
rank  held  fry  his  tbi«e  consorts  respectively  in  the  grtat  di? isions 
of  the  glebe,  the  predestined  grandeur  aad.  uniwrsaHty  of  *the 
fiMtaupt  euHUveiras  ^pkaUy  indicated  J*  first,  be  espcMtsed  Cre- 
ussv  dsaigbter  of  Pnem,  Jung  of  Asia;  then  Dido^  ^tfeeft  and 
nietber  el  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa;  and,  thirdly^  l^annia;  the 
mosthighrbpru  dame  in  Europe,  mother  of  .-the  Albans  and  Ro- 
nailil,  datt{;fater  s«d  heiress  of  Kii^(  Latinus. .  Tbe^oost  extraor* 
dieary  tram  of  reasoakg  next  follows;  Wbateviar  i»  brought  to 
perfectiGD  by  the  suffrage  of  oairaclea^  is  according  to  the  «vfll  of 
Qod|  aad/lberefore,  right:  that  God  alone  can  work  mirades^is 
coaioDed  by  the  authority  of  Moses  and  others.  The  Bi>nuui 
eqqpwe  adeaoeed  to  perfection  by -the  sanction  of  miraele&y-for. 
u«der  Nunna  Ponpilitts,  the  second  kin^  of  ibome,  Mrbile  heiaas 
pcafonniag  saeriiioes  according  to  th^  ntes  of  the  Gentiles^  the 
saeied  shield  fell  down  from  heaven<  into  the  chosen. city  of -Qedf 
as.  is  atlBsted  by  livy,  and  commemorated  by  Lucam  > 

The  next  position  is,  that  whoever  aima  at  a  legitimrte  end 
proceeds  4WConting  to  ri^ht.t  The  Roman  people  •  oonqnemd 
the  world  from  the  most  wintereated  motives*  ''  That  piouaand 
glofioos. people  neglected  their  private  interest. for.  the  snkt  of  the 
public  safety  of  the  human  race."  To  prove.tbeir  giealaaesB  and 
virtue  by  Argument  and  by  authority,  Aristotle,  the  Old  and  iNew 
Testament,  Latin  historians  and  poets,  and  parUculaiiy  Visgiljr  Are 
reiened  to.  The  divine  right  of  ronqeeat  is  broadty  laii^  daw«H  ' 
and  never,  certaiidy,4tid  the  believers,  in  rthe.  Koran  HMtreeonfit 
deutly  appeal  to  saocess  in  arms  as  an  attestation  of  the  sanctum 
of  heaven ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  Jhat  the  .combat  betwem 
Hercules  and  Antasus,  aswell  as*  that  of  David  aud  GtoHafa,  use 
gravefy  adduced  aa  a  proof  of  the  judgment  of  God  displayed  in 
the  -duel.-  In.  the  ccmdusion  of  this  part  it  is  dechired,  that  Pilate 
could  have  had  no  jurisdiction  to  condemn  Christ,  unless  the  Bjo^* 
mean  empiseiad  been  legitimate.  That  every  prerogative  ei^oy^ 
heCasaai  ^'    ' 


bylhe Cseaais bad  devolved  «poti  ChaiieaiagQe  and  hiseucce^' 
SOTS,  as  if  there  bad  been  aa  uirinterrupted  line^  of  iofaeritance,  i$ 

*  De  Mbn.  Rb.  u.  p.  32. 

t "  Qokunque  fiotQ  juri*  Intcndit,  own  jure  graditar."— X)<  lf«m  Kb,  n,  p.  46. 
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left  to  foHovr  finom  the  above  propositions  as  a  cotoHary  too  Hear 
to  be  Goatroverted  by  the  most  bigoted  Gtiel{^h.^ 

The  third  book  is  to  prove  that  the  imperial  power  depends 
immediately  upon  God,  and  not  upon  the  Fo]f>e.  Some  of  those 
who  support  the  Pope's  supremacy,  says  Dante,  rely  on  this  text 
of  Genesis,  •*  God  made  two  great  lights,  the  greater  light  16  mle 
the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night,"  which  they  inter- 
pret allegorically  to  signify  the  two  governing  powers,  the  spinttial 
and  the  temporal ;  and  as  the  moon,  which  is  the  lesser  luminary, 
has  no  light  save  what  it  receives  from  the  sun,  so  neither  has  the 
temporal  autUbrity  any  dominion  save  what  it  receives  from  the 
spiritual.  Dante  denies  the  typical  sense  imputed,  for  ^  con- 
cerning the  mystical  sense,"  he  observes,  "  we  majr  err  in  two 
ways,  either  by  seeing  it  where  it  is  not,  or  by  taking  it  otherwise 
than  it  ought  to  be  taken."  There  is  also  a  denunciation  against 
diose  who  knowingly  make  use  of  such  false  arguments  as  men 
who  sinned — ^not  against  Moses,  nor  David,  nor  Job,  nor  Matthew, 
nor  Paul,  but  against  die  Holy  Ghost.  He  adds,  moreover, 
many  arguments  in  reply,  and  this  among  the  rest — that  the  moon 
does  not  derive  all  her  light  from  the  sun,  but  possesses  some  of 
her  own,  as  may  be  seen  in  an  eclipse ;  as  also  that  the  two  lumi- 
naries were  created  on  the  fourth  day,  not  only  before  man  had 
sinned,  but  before  he  viras  created,  and  they  could  not,  therefore, 
be  typical  of  ruling  powers  of  a  corrective  and  remedial  nature. 
The  rest  of  this  book  is  in  great  part  occupied  in  refuting  argu- 
ments of  an  allegorical  description,  and  far-fetched  theological 
reasoning,  adduced  by  his  opponents  in  support  of  the  supreme 
power  of  St.  Peter's  successor.  In  reply  to  the  argument  from 
tradition,  that  the  Emperor  Constantine,  on  being  cleansed  of 
leprosy  at  the  intercession  of  Sylvester,  then  Chief-Priest,  made 
a  donation  of  Rome,  and  many  other  dignities  of  the  empire,  to 
the  church,  Dante  declares  that  it  was  not  in  Constantine's  power 
to  alienate  die  imperial  prerogative,  observing,  that  he  who  is 
charged  with  the  imperial  authority  cannot  destroy  it  without  vio- 
lating die  rights  of  mankind.  Dante,  however,  is  far  from  deny- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  High-Priest,  and  of  revealed  laws  for  die 

*  The  Guelphs  were,  perhaps,  preclnded  from  dispoting  this  point ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  popea  alwavs  encouraged  the  popular  delasion,  that  the  goveming  power  of 
ancient  and  modem  tiome  had  been  cooiiauena  and  connected,  as  they  pralMMled  to 
derire  from  Constantine  their  patrimony  and  temporal  power;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  interested  in  not  disturbing  the  title  which  the  emperors  derived  fWrai  the 
Caesars  to  rule  over  the  whole  world,  as  they  asserted  the  empire  to  be  a  dependency 
of  the  papal  aee«  In  the  tune  of  Frederi^L  ]6arbanMaa<t  150)  the  JariscoBsnlts  decided, 
that  ttie  emperor  might  rightfully  assame  the  title  of  "  Orbis  term  Domlntrs  et  Rex  re- 
gam;*'  so  that  the  "  Serrant  of  Servants"  clahned  Uie««  King  of  Khigs"  as  his  vassal. 


« 
dvediQn. qf  jvutafcind ;  fior  he  says  that  Provkleace  has  ptaposed 
the  fai4ppine<s  of  tbUJife  and  that  of  the  life.eterQal  artboseope 
of;  bimaa.  exertioD«  and  ta  thU  cbuble  end  he  haa  need  of  ti^o 
.dizeipUQg  pq^wers,  the  Higb-Prieit,  who»f|ccordkig  to  the  doctrines 
of  revelation,  maj  load  him  onward  to  the  life  eternal^  aad  tbe 
Emperor,  who,  according  to  the  preceptaof  philosofAyv  otey 
direct  men  to  temporal  felicity.  It  admits  of  dmfebt;  however, 
whether  the  Hkb-Jrriest,  thus  alluded  to,  is  not  that  of  &^  Paol^ 
Heb.  iii*  1. — "  The  apostle  aod  Higb*Priest  of  oiir-pn}fes8ion> 
JeiEius  Christ.*' 

.  Kothing  13  moie  remarkable  than  die  authority  attached^  in^tbis 
tre^ti9ei  to  heathen  writers,  not  only  on  topics  of  morality,  but  on 
subjects  no  less  sacred  than  the  miracles  of  God.**  Therewas 
evidently  so,  little  danger  of  shocking  the  religious  sentiihents  of 
the  age  by.  such  an  appeal,  that  there  was  reason  to  expeet  that 
the  ^rgiimeat  mi^t  be;  deemed  conclusive.  We  are  too  apt  to 
forget,  that  there  never  was  in  Italy  a  violent  transition-  firom 
paganism  to  Christianity;  that,  although  the  fundamental  tenets 
oi[  pohtl^eism  had  been  exchanged  for  a  purer  doctrine,  the  out-^ 
ward  form,  of  worship  remained  ^most  unchanged*  The  temples 
and  statues  were  re*consecrated»  and  the  ancient  ^ceremonies  Were 
not.afapli^hed^. although  they  changed  their  names  and  underwent 
some,  indispensable  modifications  in  form.  This  closer  aftnity 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  religions,  in  their  outward  and 
sensible  rites»  had  necessarily  a  considerable  influence,  in  r^ider- 
ing.  the  ideas  and  the  mythology  of  classical  writers  lesa  uncoage* 
nial  to  the  Italians  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  than 
to  the  nations  of  the  west  of  Europe.  Nor  can  we  feel-snrprked 
when  we  consider  the  fabulous  character  of  the  legends  of  iunu- 
merable  saints,  and  the* authority  attached  to  their  miracles. by  Uie 
Church,  that  credulity  did  not  stop  short  and  reject  all  the  prodi^ 
^ies  related  by  writers  of  a  fonner  age,  whose  philosophy,  and 
literature  were  then  breaking  in,  with  dazzling  brightness^  upon^ 
the  gloom  of  gothic  barbarism.  «       . 

We  may  also  remark  in  this  treatise  the  author's  partiality  for 
his  favourite  poet,  whom  he  calls  ''  our  divine  Virgil,"  and  dis* 
tinguishes  from  Lucan,  and  other  Latin  bards,  as  '*  noster  poeta." 
Even  in  a  political  argument  he  appeals  to  "'  nostra  maggior 
^mus^  "  as  the  highest  authority,  and  uiroughout  the  Commedia  be 
revereoees  him  as  father,  sovereign,  instructor,  guide,  and  profound 
doctor  (padre,  signore,  maestro,  duca,  alto  dottore). 

*  lu  DaiiteU  decUcaiiou  of  the  PanBdite  to  Cim  Gfsndc,  he  refers,  in  confirmation  of 
Uic  uVisittiiy  of  Cod*  U»  JeremUb,  tlie  PseliDft,  tbe  Book  of  Wndom,  and  Ecdeeintkiis/ 
and  aUq  ;o  tkt  Serifture  ff  (A«  F«|gaiiib  for  Lncan  Mys,  in  his  ninth  book»  *'  Jupiter  est 
quodcumque  Tides,  quocumqiie  nioveris.** 
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.  Another  fe»Uire  ol  this  work  is  the  oassion  Car  allegory^  "^.^^ 
dently  characteristic  of  that  age,  and  the  myatio  and  typical  aigpV: 
fioatioQS  tbeiu  generally  aasigoed  to  the  plainest  passages  of  Scrip* 
lund*  .  This  tastfe  bad  prevailed  among  the  Christian  Fathers^ 
espQqiallj  St.  Augustin.  and  that  it  had  been  deeply  imbibed  %j 
DantiiK  himself  will  easily  appear  from  a  few  extracts  drawn  frooi 
bis  other  prose  works*  In  the  Convito  he  has  ^ven  us  a  disser«> 
latioo  at  great  length  on  a  lyrical  sonnet  of  his  own ;  and  to 
enable  us  to  comprehend  the  full  force  of  the  first  verse,  "  Voi« 
che  Wendendo,  il  terzo  ciel  movete/'  Sec*  he  says  of  *'  Terzo 
cielo/'  tiiat»  by  heaven  is  to  be  understood  soienoe,  and  by  th^ 
beayens  the  sciences — for  these  mutually  resemble  each  other  in 
three  things;  in  the  first  place,  each  moveable  heaven  revolves 
round  its  own  imnioveable  centre,  as  every  science  moves  round 
Its  fijsed  and  immoveable  subject-matter  ;t  and,  secondly,  tl|e 
heavens  illuminate  things  visible,  as  do  the  sciences  things  intern 
gible ;  and|  thirdly,  both  the  heavens  and  sciences  superinduc^ 
perfection  into  the  disposition  of  things.  Leaving  the  subtle  el»| 
cidation  of  this  last  point  of  resemblance,  we  pass  to  the  poef  a 
declaration,  that  the  seven  heavens,  namely,  those  of  the  MooO| 
Meicuryi  Venus*  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiteryand  Saturn,  correspond 
to  Ibe  aeven  sciences — Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric*  Arithmetic, 
Miisio»  Geometry*  and  Astrology.  We  will  confine  Qurselvas  ti^ 
bis  woida  on  the  first  of  these : 

-'  *'  Graamiar  resembles  the  heaven  of  the  Moon ;  for,  if  w«  negifd  tihi 
lioon  attommly,  we  see  two  properties  in  bernot  visiUe  in  oth«»  Itaiai 
— the  shady  part,  oecasiooed  by  the  rarity  of  ber  body,  wbick  tbe  iwja 
«rf  the  son  cannot  reach  in  soofa  a  mannt r  as  |o  he  reflected  bnok  as  ftmt 
the  rest ;  the  oth^  property  it,  the  variation  of  ber  Inminoasnes^  somn^ 
times  shining  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  otiier,  according  as  the  sun 
looks  at  her.  Now,  Grammar  possesses  both  these  properties }  for,  ki 
consequence  of  its  infinite  extension,  the  rays  of  reason,  especj^ly  words^ 
cannot  arrive  at  some  parts  of  the  art^  so  that  it  shines  sometimes,  he^ 
and  sometimes  there,  just  as  certain  terms,  declensions  and  idioms,  lia^ 
pen  to  be  in  vc^e  at  different  periods,*'  &c.  &c.t 

To  this  extract  we  may  well  apply  his  own  words*  *'  So  prp- 
jfpund  be  spake,  bis  high  conception  soar'd  beyond.  &e  mark  of 
mortals." 

"  Al  segno  dc*  mortal  si  soprappose.** — Par.  15, 

But  far  more  important  is  another  discovery  of  the  poet's  in 
the  same  comment,  wljere  he  asserts  that  the  fourtlif  fifth*  and 
sixth  books  of  the  iEneid  are,  throughout,  emblematic  of  youth  ^ 
and  that  the  various  incidents  are  so  contrived  that  temperance, 
courage,  love,  loyalty,  courtesy,  and  fortitude— qualities  most 


ConviCo.  t  lifid,  p.  64.  :%  CotKPito. 
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6oitiineA<labte  in  youtti-^shbtild  beiigtirativety  exemplHfod.  Wlie- 
ther  Dante  realTy  believed  that  Vtrgtt  ever  inteitded  thtoe  flguratW^ 
me^tting^,  or  whether  he  adduced  thii  its  kn  exetn^lifictilKHi  of  th^ 
thantiet  in  which  he  desired  ns  to  understand  hid  own  writing^; 
whether  he  was  *'  of  choice  or  through  necessity  tby&leriouB,* 
^per  elezion  si  nascose  o  per  necessitJi/'  (Far.  15,)  may  iidtnit  of 
dbtibt;  but  it  Is  clear,  frcmi  what  he  says  on  the  sali^ect^  that  he 
hftd'  conceived  the  possibility  of  susUiining  throughout  n  conrfdei^ 
ftble  part  of  a  poem  a  continued  and  systematic  train  of  frilegorles, 
so  that  the  action  of  the  narrative,  and  its  literal  meaniflg»  ^ould 
shind  perfbctly  independent^  and  the  Former  admit  of  bemg  read 
with  pleasure  without  necessarily  exciting  any  suspicion  of  a  seriel 
of  hidden  allusions. 

'  W^  may  naturally,  therefore,  inquire  whedier,  in  bis  own  great 
poem,  it  was  his  desire  to  convey  a  double  meatiing.  Nbw»  oti 
this  subject,  he  has  left  us  in  no  doubt;  for^  in  his  dedication  to 
Ciin  Grande  Delia  Scala»  his  patron,  he  says^  speaking  of  tiie 
Commedia : 

"  'the  sense  of  this  work  is  not  simple,  but  manifold;  for,  first,  there 
Is  the  b'teral  sense,  then  the  alTegorical  or  moral,  which  may  be  thai 
illustrated. — When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt,  the  house  oif  Jacob  irbfai*li 
strange  people,  Judah  was  his  sanctuary  and  Israel  hii^  d&miftloii.*  If 
we  regard  the  letter  alone,  these  verses  signify  the  departure  of  the  diii- 
dien  of  Israel  from  Egypt  m  the  time  of  Mostfi;  if  tbe  alk||<iiicftl  stiiM^ 
etr  MdeanptMm  obtained  by  Christ ;  if  the  morale  the  ocmvtnkm4tf  the 
sonl-fram  griaf,  and  fnna  the  miacry  of  jin  to  a  state  of  gram (  if  tiw 
aaagagical^t  the  ikmrtrnpeof  the  samd  soulfirotaAeboiidfigepf  pOKrpp- 
taoo;  to  tbe  et^nutt  libert¥  of  glory }  aii4  since  these  n^y^tic  m^i^o* 
iw  (be  coixtimies)  are  called  by  various  names,  ^he  world  may  be  gei>e* 
rally  deceived,  seeing  thet  the  siilegorical  9Xt  dbtinct  from  the  literal  or 
historical  meanings.  -^Dedication,  p,  4. 

The  ^'  Divina  Commedia,"  he  continues,  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
double  sense — 

"  Aoomding  to  the  literal  acoeptation,  the  sabject^matter  is  simply  the 
state  of  sonls  after  death ;  bat,  aocwding  to  the  allcgotical  meaoingf  the 
poet  treats  of  that  hell  where,  VMmdering  hke  tntoelkn,  memmf  hmx  merit 
or  demerit;  it  treats  of  man  as  a  free  agent,  obnoxious  to  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  justice." — lb. 

The  ''  Commedia,"  then,  having  been  declared  by  Dante  him- 
self to  be  full  of  hidden  meanings,  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of 
ev^ry  commentator  to  bring  these  to  light.  A  variety  of  allege* 
rjcal  interpretations  have  been  suggested  even  for  the  two  princi« 

'    ^  i*ialnill4. 

t "  Anagog^a  e-un  atto  che  d  ti  liera  volontanamente  neir  anirna  innaroorata  inveno 
Iildio."-^F()ra5.  deMn  Cruica.  ..    .       ■• 
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pal  perBona^B  in  the  drama^  Viifil  and  BMrice.  Acoordiii^ta 
Landino,  Virgil  is  the  personification  of  the  moral  philosophy  of 
the  heathen,. which  is  sufficient  for  obtaining  the  knowledge  of 
vice,  and  for  purifying  the  mind  from  it,  and  therefore  he  is  chosen 
for  the  guide  through  hell  and  purgatory.  Beatrice  is  the  perso* 
nification  of  Christian  theology,  and  thence  is  the  guide  to  Para- 
dise, j^ccording  to  Vellutello,  Virgil  is  human  natural  reaaoift^ 
Beatrice  divine  supernatural  reason,  or  grace.  According:  to  later 
>vriters,  Virgil  res^esents  philosophy.  But  Signor  Rossetti  ob^ 
serves,  that,  had  Dante  designed  a  personification  of  phiiosophy» 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  thait  he  would  have  chosen  Aristotle* 
In  the  ".  Convito,"  be  states  decidedly,  that  "  he  is  most  worthy 
of  trust  and  obedience/'*  In  the  '*  De  Monarcbia,''  he  almost 
always  designates  him  "  tlie  Philosopher.^'  Of  him  he  sin'gs  in 
the  •' Commedia"— 

"  I  spied  the  Msster  of  the  sapient  throng 
Seated  amid  the  philosophic  train." — Caty,  Tnf,  c.  iv.  J  3 1 .  ' 

Signor  Rossetti,  therefore,  maintains  that  Virgil  is  the  type  of 
political  philosophy,  and  proceeds  to  show  that,  if  we  regard  him. 
as  personifying  the  political  opinions  of  the  Ghibellines,  many, 
obscurities  in  the  part  played  by  him  are  cleared  up  in  the  moat- 
satisfactory  manner.  The  improbability  of  such  an  association 
appears  at  first  somew^hat  startling;  but  we  have  already  se^f  in 
treating  of  the  *'  De  Monarchia,".with  what  confidence  a  Ghib^l- 
line  could  refer  to  the  £neid^  as  an  important  historical  document, 
wherein  the  origin  of  Roman  greatness  was  recorded,  and  where, 
in  the  visit  of  ^neas  to  the  infernal  regions,  the  foundation  of 
monarchical  power  by  Julius  Csesar,  and  its  establishment  by 
Augustus,  were  prophetically  indicated.  All  commentators  have 
agreed  that  the  hungry  she-wolf  from  whom  Dante  is  delivered  by 
Virgil,  "  still  after  food  more  craving  than  before,"  was  Avarice; 
and,  although  they  did  not  hint  the  possibility  of  any  ulterior  allur 
sion^  they  well  knew  that  popes  and  cardinals  were  placed  by 
Dante  in  the  circle  of  the  avaricious;  they  well  knew  that  the  ar"» 
morial  bearing  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  she-wolf  of  Romulua 
— that  it  was  a  translation  of  the  term  Guelph,  and  that,  in  the 
tale  pf  Ugolino,  and  in  many  others,  Dante  introduces  wolves  as 
figuratively  expressing  the  Guelphs.  Man^  are  the  obscure  pas- 
sages which  are  rendered  intelligible  by  this  new  explanation,  of 
the  allegory  of  Virgil.  We  may  select  the  following  from  miu^y. 
examples. 

The  shade  of  Cavalcanti,  a  noble  Florentine  of  the  Guelpk : 

•  Convito,  p.  77. 
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psrlyiiuikt  fn  the^^'  iakttto,"  why  Ins  son  Guido  has  not  aooom- 
panisd  IXAnte  ?  Tbe  poet  answers : —    . 

' ^  "Not <yf  myself  I  come 5 

'By  bsm>  who  theie  expects  me,  through  this  cKme 
Conducted,  wliom'peiehaBce  Gmdo  thy  son 
Had  in  oontempt." — Oatsy,  la/l  ami9  x.  63* 

WhyGuido  shoitM  despise  the  Mantuan  bard  was  an  inexpli- 
cable enigma,  for  Guide's  reputation  as  a  poet  was  deservedly 
Ugh,  ilnd  celebrated  by  Dante  himself;*  and  he  was  also  an  ar- 
d»l  cultiYator  of  philosophy.  He  must,  therefore,  have  admired 
Dante's  guide,  whether  he  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  the 
JSneid,  or  as  the  type  of  philosophy.  But  the  son  of  a  powerful 
leader  of  the  Guelph  party  might  naturally  have  disdained  the 
shade  of  Virgil,  if  typical  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Imperialists. 

The  admission  of  the  political  nature  of  the  allegory,  concealed 
under  the  person  of  the  poet's  constant  attendant,  in  the  two  first 
parts  of  the  '  Commedia,'  (the  '  Inferno'  and  *  Purgatorio,*)  draws 
with  it  a  multitude  of  similar  inferences  in  regard  to  other  charac- 
ters and  incidents.  We  ought  not  to  feel  surprised  at  this  con- 
clusion, after  the  proofs  already  considered  by  us  of  the  strong 
propensity,  prevailing  in  Dante's  age,  to  indulge  in  allegory,  and 
bis  own  express  avowal  of  die  use  he  has  made  of  it  in  the  poem 
in  question.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  particu- 
lar theories  presented  to  us  in  the  two  volumes  before  us,  the 
supposed  religious  and  political  tendency  of  **  the  mystic  mean- 
ings" appears,  at  least,  more  probable  than  the  notion  embraced 
by  a  considerable  majority  of  preceding  commentators;  who 
would  have  us  believe  that,  in  the  significant  hints  and  dark  innu- 
endos  ('•  Tacciolo  acciocch^  tu  per  te  ne  ccrchi,"t)  the  Tuscan 
exile  merely  intended  to  convey  certain  innocuous  commonplace 
ptiecepts  of  morality  and  religion. 

None  can  venture  to  deny  that,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, when  argumentative  reasoning  would  have  been  thrown ' 
away,  Dante  addressed  himself  to  the  imagination  of  his  country- 
men, and  openly  advocated,  in  the  '*  Commedia,"  the  reform  of 
man^  political  and  ecclesiastical  abuses ;  nor  is  it  pretended  that 
he  did  not  labour  to  produce  some  effect  by  these  enigmatical  and 
mysterious  emblems  which,  in  that  age,  excited  intense  curiosity, 
and  were  admirably  calculated  for  disseminating  the  bitterest 
skAre  in  disguise,  feut  our  poet,  we  have  been  told,  forbore  to 
direct  so  powerful  an  engine  against  his  political  opponents,  and 
exclusively  employed  it  to  the  recommendation  of  certain  moral 
trtittms — whidh,  dbubtleds,  the  world  was  weary  of  hearing  fe- 

•  Purg.  canto  xi  t  P»fg»  c«"lo  xvi*»«  P-  ^39. 
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kenA&i  m  plnaer  terms  Aem  the  piripil  4r  MadenKti  Mks 
The  spirit  of  forbearance  and  nuMkratioo  ianj^ied  in  fehia  hgrpoH 
thesis  receives,  however^,  very  little  couoteoaBce  from  the  manner 
hk  \vhidh  the  dtltributio»  of  rewards  and  pnnislunenlais  conductedt 
accoiding  to  the  literal  interpretntioa  of  the  poens.  We  Uebotdi 
in  tlie 'celestial  Paradise^  the  throne  destined  to  be  filled  by  the 
poet's  idol»  the  great  Henry.*  and  many  other  emperom  and.kiiigi 
aie  there,  but  we  cannot  discover,  in  all  the  gVprious  spbereaof 
the  blessed,  a  single  pope  or  caidinaU  St.  Peter«  on  the  cootrax^, 
pronounces  in  Hoaven  an  invective  against  the  CQrruption  of  his 
pretended  successor,  Boniface  VIII.»  reniarlLable  for  ita  batter^ 


''  My  place 


He  who  uavrps  on  earth,  my  place,  ay,  ntioi^  .  , ; 

Which  ID  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God 
Is  void." — Carjf,  Par.  xxvii.  22. 

But  in  the  sixth  circle  of  the  reahns  of  punishment  we  encounter 
Pope  Anastasiua  among  the  heretics ;  and  in  the  thjid  guU.  qf 
the  eij^h,  destined  to  simoniacs,  a  multitude  of  pope&and  cai^ 
dinale,  the  former  fixed  with  the  head  downwards,  and  flames 
burning  on  the  soles  of  their  feet.  One  of  their  number,  ^- 
cholas  Ill.y  predicts  the  speedy  arrival  of  his  successor,  Booi£»fie 
VIII.,  and  after  him  of  Clement  V.,  who  next  filled  the  apostolip 
chair.  But  although  many  of  the  secular,  as  well  a«  ecclesiaati* 
cal  heads  of  the  Gitelphic  party,  are  doomed  to  severe  penalties, 
there  are  certainly  some  distinguished  Ghihellioes  made  to  sbsce 
the  same  fate.  This  undoubtedly  constitutes  a  difficulty:  who* 
ther  the  poet  desired  to  free  himseU*  from  the  imputation  of  being 
actuated  by  mere  party  feeling,  (and  we  know,  from  his  wrixi^s, 
that  he  was  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  his  partisans,t)  or  whether 
we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  his  motives,  in.conse^ynence  of  our  igQ9* 
ranee  of  many  of  the  political  relatione  of  those  stirring  timea. 
**  The  Cardinal,'^  who  is  sentenced  to  the  flamea  with  £Ipica>ru8 
and  hi^  followersi,  '*  who  with  the  body  make  the  spirit  die,'';}:  is 
mpfomd,  bgf  all  former  commentators,  to  be  Ottaviano  degli 
UhilldiQA^and  Signer  Rossetti,  we  observe,  does  not  contest  this 
jff^L  As  be  was  a  rare  example  of  a  Gbibelline  cardinal,  I^e 
WBM  certainly  have  expected  more  lenient  treatment.  The  same 
mfv  be  said  of  Frederick  II.,  who  is  condemned  for  the  same 
ciins^y  but  we  must  sot  forget  that  materialism  is  the  only  herie^ 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  "  Inferno,"  and  we  are  left  in  doubt 

»..^,^,  .       ^.iw*       ■■ ,     ■     ,111  IV'         ■■■PMil*       Wl         ...l.^ n  ■■>      * ^ 

•■  Par..  MX*  133.  t  *'  Si  ch'  d  forte  a  teder  cimil  piu  41  ralli,«'^P<r,  vi.  lOS. 

X  **  Suo  diuifcero  da  questa  parte  hanno 
Con  ppicuro  tutti  i  suoi  scgoaci, 
Che  ranimA  c«l  corpo  morta  fannc.'' — hif,  x.  13. 


Dtbottefe'  any  lilriiit  ibort  of  .a  disbelief  in  a  future  alate  iacnvvedl 
the  peMkies  of  tte  Citf  of  Dis*  We  are  not,  therefope»  to  ima^ 
giife  that  they  nrere  phioed  tbere  merely  as  exeommaaicNited 
beretiosu  Freckrick  bad  been,  tbroughout  the  greater  part  of  kitf 
lUb(  an  enemy  ef  the  apostolic  see,  but  he  bad  also  been  its'  aUy» 
and  a  croel  abettor  of  the  perseentions  of  the  Alblgenses^  Grain* 
ittgt  howeter,  to  these/and  similar  objections,  ail  the  importance 
liiey- can 'challenge,  •we  may  confidently  ask  whether  they  mate- 
rially aflect  the  general  scope  of  the  satire  as  principally  directed 
against  the  Gnelpbs. 

:  When,  in  the  prasent  age,  a  wiileff  distinguished  for  poetical 
talent  and  also  for  his  monarchical  principles,  conceiTCs  a  '*  Vision 
of  Judgment/'  in  avowed  imitation  of  the  Tuscan  bard,*  and 
transfers  to  the  ''  celestial  city,"  ^  "  New  Jerusalem'*  of  his 
imagination,  the  soul  of  his  departed  sovefefgn,  together  with  a 
host  of  princes,  and  many  statesmen,  pt^lMes,  and  warriors,  of 
uA^fnestioned  loyalty,  is  it  not  conceded  by  all  that  he  intends  to 
convey  a  political  moral  ?  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  throng  a  re- 
publicnn  hero  is  discovered,  one  who  feosbt  against  and  pverailed 
o«^  his  legitiniate  king,  and  that  king  the  poet's  own  liege  lord. 
Notwithstanding  this  imdeuiaMe  proof  of  impartiriity,  tiM  party 
wW  have  incessantly  labonred  to  restrain  the  royal  prerogative 
believe  the  satire  td  tie  aidied  at  them,  and  when  they  look  in  Tain 
ft#  the  shades  of  their  partisans  in  the  **  Une  serene,"  diey  are 
fain  to  sttspeet  that  tbey  may  be  inm^Ted  in  that  sulphnrous  clend 
wtneh  is-  drif<en  back  IVom  die  maosiena  of  the  West,  aodtbnMigh 
thief  lurid  skirts  of  which  are  dimly  descried  the  ghosts  of  foreign 
innovators. 

in  notfe  of  his  writings  has  Dante  adverted  in  direct  tetms  to 
tie  'GoiMnedia,'  escej^t  in  the  dedication  of  the  '  Paradise' 
alteady  alluded  to,  and  in  the  epitaph  inscribed  on  his  tomb  at 
Ravenna,  and  composed  by  bimseif,  as  Giovio  assures  us,  a  short 
tisMebefone  bie  death.  The  two  &st  lines  alone  relate  to  the 
vyVBHnwHa  •  ^"^ 

^  Jura  Monarcbiafe,  superos,  Phlegetonta,  lacusqDe 
Lnstrando  cecini,  vohienmt  fate  «pioasqQe."t 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  refers  to  that  work,  which  we  know 

to  have  been  the  study  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life,  and 

whence  he  expected  immortality ;  nor,  when  he  himself  declares 

.  that  he  had  "  sung  the  rights  of  monarchy,"  coutd  we  desire  a 

■  ■»     — ■>      '  '  ■ '    < ■ « '■' 

■*■  **  Sntb  as  of  yore  the  fforentim  s«ir— HdPt  perilovf  ehMnbert . 

He  urte  nod  m  kit  «treiiadi,  and  the  vdoout  moantain  of  Penuioe, 
And  the  regions  of  P«radi«e»fpbere  within  tpbere  iater-cifcled." 

iouthmfn  Tvian  ^Judgment,  1.  Tht  Tranet. 
t  Bottetti,  vol.  ii.  p.  5d. 
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more  distinct  avowal,  on  highest  antboritjr,  of  the  general  scope 
of  the  poem.  But  we  are  indebted  to  Signor  Rossetti  for  calling' 
our  attention  to  a  singular  circumstance  attending  some  incidents 
in  the  "  Inferno/'  which  might  have  been  urged  as  most  decisive 
RTguiliefits  against  the  monarchical  and  GhibdKne  tendency  of  the 
politics  of  the  *^  Commedia."  Expressions  escape  from  Datftfc, 
on  some  occasions^  when  he  may  be  said  to  assume  for  a  tim<&  the 
character  of  a  Guelph.  On  each  of  these  occasions  the  shade  of 
Yiigil  retires,  and  never  participates  in  the  dialogue.  Nothing 
can  be  more  refined  than  the  UHUiagement  of  this  allegorical  |idr- 
sonage,  if  the  exposition  now  proposed  to  us  be  adopted.  We 
are  to.  recollect  that,  "  in  the  mid-way  of  his  mortal  life,*'  the  po- 
litical situation  of  his  country  had  become  the  constant  theme  of 
the  poet's  thoughts.  The  fatal  discords  of  numerous  republics, 
and  the  miseries  consequent  on  their  dissensions,  were  traced  by 
him  to  the  bead  of  that  party,  of  which  he  had  been  at  first  an  be- 
i«ditary  supporter.  He  saw  through  the  hypocrisy  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  its  thirst  fcMr  temporal  aggrandisement,  aad  its  insidious 
policy  in  sowing  divisions,  under  the  pretext  of  favouring  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  religion.  He  beheld  the  Italian  people,  who, 
by  the  enjoyment  of  a  common  language,  and  the  maiked  cha- 
racter of  their  territorial  boundaries,  seemed  designed  by  nature 
for  union  and  national  independence,  severed  into  a  multitude  of 
hostile  states,  incapable  of  resistance,  and  the  continual  prey  of 
foreign  invaders.  He  looked  around  him  in  search  of  some  pre- 
ponderating power  to  suppress  this  internal  strife,  and  to  unite 
the  factious  commonwealths  beneath  the  sway  of  a  single  Bceptre, 
and  thus  the  success  of  the  imperial  eagle  became  the  object  of. 
hia  bope^  His  warm  imagination  clothes  in  the  most  vivid-  co- 
lours every  ob|ect  of  his  desire  or  appreh^uision,  of  his  abhomenoe 
oc  regard.  His  new  philosophy  b^omes  embodied  in  a  penna- 
nent  form,  and  assumes  a  visible  and  independent  existence.'  It 
communes  with  him,  and  *  removes  his  do.ubts,  and  at  length 
beckons  him  away  to  the  land  of  spirits,  and  there  reveals  to  him,  * 
as  in  a  dream,  the  world  of  hb  former  recollections.  Here  the 
principal  characters,  who  had  figured  in  the  eventful  history  of  his 
times,  pass  before  him  in  review.  His  estimate  of  their  merit  is 
scarcely  ever  influenced  by  former  party-associations;  it  takes  all 
its  colourings  from  the  new  doctnnes  which  have  gained  an  as- 
cendancy over  bis  mind.  Amongst  other  shades,  he  encounlevs 
Farinata,  a  noble  Florentine,  and  ancient  leader  of  the  Ghibei- 
line  party ;  who,  raising  his  head  from  his  burning  sepulchre,  widi 
a  haughty  and  disdain&l  air,  demands  of  Dante  who  vmere  his 
ancestors.  On  learning  their  names,  hesays,  alluding  to  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  himself  over  the  Guelphs  at  Mont*  Aperti-^   ^ 
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.«.    .^    I'i  nj-. .  .11  |..    .f'FteHgriy.waroihcy.  -'•.'.       >    ... 

Adjv^DBe  |o  mo^  my  party*  «Qd  .the  blood 
.    Fn>iQ  whence  X  sy^xigj,  twice,  tberofora^  I  ^hxo^A  .    m 

BcaticTcd  ihtrn,^* -^danf,  In/,,  canto  i^*A6.   ,^  ,  ,,.     , 

Xhis  9CQri]fu)  taunt  immediately  awakeo9  in.  the  boson  of  .Alig- 
l^^ri  die  pride  of  .his  ancient  house;  ".though  diiwen  Q^*\he 
{psiAQtlyretprts,  "they  each  .time  returned/'     .«  . 

.     ■  ■    '  '"fp*    ■'    '^ **an,ail  ■  •«•;. 

Which  your's  ba^e  shown  they  aro  not  skilled  .ta  learn. V  .  »  •' 
During  thia  bunt  of  aataral  feeling,  this  momentary  yehipse>to 
his  former  triumph  at  the  aucoessea  of  the  Gnelph  fmity,  we  iia- 
ii^aily  inquire,  where  is  the  attendant  spirit  which  so  lately  con- 
'  irouiid  his  inmost  soul  i  It  is  gone-^and  stands  aloof  in  stance. 
**'  It  is  ofFondtd,"  as  Marcellus  exdatmed,  when- Ae  warlike^forfn 
of  the  **^  majesty  of  buried  Denmark"  stalked  away  on  being  ad- 
dressed by,  Horatio*  The  presence,  at  least,  of  the  shade-  if 
Viflgil  is  no  longer  admbsiUe,  {Inf.  c.  x»  1 15,)  and  when  thus 
esplaiaed,  the  whole  scene  is  in  harmony  with  itself,  intnUigiUe 
in  all. its  parts,  and  full  of. dramatic  effect.*  We  can  only  recall 
two  other  instances  in  the  whole  poem,  where  there  is  a  temporary 
separation  between  Dante  and  his  guide,  and  both  these  occur 
where  there,  is  abo  a  temporary  suspension  of  Dante's  character 
as  a  Gbibelline — we  advert  to  his  interviews  with  Bocoa  degli 
Abbati,  (//</*•»  c.  xxidi.  B2,)  and  with  Venedico,  (Inf.  c.  xviii.44,) 
the  former  of  whom,  we  may  observe,  suffers  for  treason,  a. crime 
especially  .odious  to  the  advocate  of  Csesar,  and  which,  as  l>eiii^ 
of  greater  potUical  enormity  than  any  other,  is  punished  in  the 
'  lowest,  or  ninth  circle  of  the  '*  Inferno.*' 

On  the  other  hand,  Virgil  is  represented  as- expressing  peculiar 
aatis&etion  when  Dante  utters  bis  bitter  invective  againsttbe 
papal  see,  where,  after  identifying  Rome  with  the  Babylon  of  the 
i\pocalypse,  he  concludea  widi  the  celebrated  verses^ 
'*  Ah,  Constantine !  to  how  mach  ill  gave  birth. 

Net  thy  conversion,  bat  that  plentebus  do^^er, 

Which  the  first  wealthy  Father  gain'd  from  thee." — 

Cory,  Jfifi,  cflflto  aJx4.H5. 

Before  we  take  a  final  leave  of  allegories,  we  shall  select  one 
example  from  the  novel  interpretations  now  proposed,  in  order  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  supposed  figurative 
meanings,  as  well  as  of  the  commentator's  ingenuity  and  curious 
research.  The  imaginary:  hcU  of  Dante  is  a  hollow  inverted  con^, 
whose  apex  is  at' the  centre  of  the  earth,  and -its  base  is  covetM 
by  a  circle  of  undefined  extent,  on  the  centre  of  which  stands  J&- 
rasalem.  The  condemned  are  placed  in  nine  parallel  behs  or 
circles,  surrounding  the  cone,  one  below  the  other,  like  the  ranges 
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oi  seati  m  a  Roaniii  awphkiwatw^  Dasle  plaeesi  Satan  kttlie 
bottom  of  a  deep  pit^  aeparating  tke  ^Hth  from  the  MUh  cirdes ; 
be  desdibe^'die  flaooth  of  Ibb  pit  as  a  wall  of  rock,  aud  aiound 
thia  the  buata  of  tsertain  gianti  appear,  miBtaken  at  first  bj  the 
ppat  for  lofrf  toweis*  Tito  ciPeiunfereBoo  of  this  wall  is  eleven 
si^ks  IB  eatont^  and  a  circuit  of  twenty-two  miles  is  assigned  to 
the  ciraalar  foss  whidi  sorrounds  it.  This  is  the  only  occasion 
ia  the  **  Infismo"  where  the  dimensions  of  thesubterianeau  spaces 
ase  defined  wilh  exnctness.  The  sntfiority  of  one  of  DmoiUft 
eoQiemporaffies  is  addneed^  lo  prote  that  the  foss  snmMmding 
Rome  wa»lweni5htwo  asilea  in  extent;  aod^  by  the  testimony  of 
a  living  wfiter.ONibbi^*  it  is  established  that  the  oironk  of  the^uih 
oient  wails  ^  Rooie  ca*  still  be  traced  to  be  between  eiev«w«nd 
^vplve  attiea^t  This  coincidence,  it  ia  ramarked,  casmot  be  acd^ 
dental;  .and  in  the  gumts^  who  stood  like  towem  round  die  waH 
fyf  .the  abyss,  an  alhiaion  is  soppoeed  to  be  made  l»  tba  aodedt 
toppers  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  of  which  Pliny  conMed  seven  bat»- 
dred  and  tUrty-lbur,  and  thsee  bandied  and  sixtf-five  of  wiMk 
wese  standiog  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  deadi  of  Dante, 
as  Alberti  assevis  in  hia  desmption  of  Italy.  With  mneb.iiHe- 
mii(y#  the  cMunealalor  then  proceeds  to  idensify  Satas  witb  die 
chief  of  die  Guelpbs,  and  each  of  the  giants  wtds  the  diffemit 
Gwtlphioileadera,  who  waned  against  the  Emperor  Heniy  irom 
die  walla  of  ftomci  Thns,  Nimrod^  the  bmUer  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  ia  Gaido  dslfai  Torre,  brd  of  Mihm;  Ephialtes,  Robert, 
king  of  Naples;  Brianeas,  Philip,  king  of  France ;  tec.  iu.% 
:.  £qual  lAgenuity  ia  shown  in  the  explicaliatt  of  the  compiicatod 
allegory  involved  in  the  fig^ire  of  Satan;  **  the  cmature  eminent 
in  beauty  once,"§  now  a  triple-beaded  giant  of  motistroos  de- 
.fomulLy,  gnashing  in  one  mouth  Judas  Iscaisot,  and  in  the  other 
tBm  Bsttttts  and  CaMtaa;  the  betrayers  of  the  Satiour  and  of 
Csasar.  ThaaUnsion  to  die  Pope  and  todie  Esaperor  Henry  Vil. 
is,  in  this  instance^  argued  vary  powerfully. 

Signor  Rossetto  wishes  to  pvove  that  the  Ghibettines  were  not 
only  opposed  to  the  temposal  power  of  the  apostolic  see,  but  that 
a  great  «nmber  amongst-  them,  particularly  of  the  higher  cfaiss 
and  the  piincipal  litaiary  characters,  desired  in  some  degree  to 
punfy*tbedoctrioes  of  the  cathobc  charoh,  as  well  as  torefavm 
theabnses  of  ila administratiaii.  But  this  is  not  all;  he  wonkl 
hnve  tts  believe  that  this  p(ditioo»veligiotts  sect  comnmniintod 
wUh  each  other  by  a  secret  conventional  language,  and  that  they 
not  only  wrote  some  short  compositions  in  poetry  and  prose  in 
'"--■- -       -  -  -     -  -  I ■  -  -     - — ♦-       III      I  ■         .  — - 

..«  'ej^  M„^  ^  RoBit."         f  RoMetH,  Tol.  ii.  f84.         X  Rosaeftt,  vol  ii.  446. ' 
f  Jatf»uai«>  18. 


jMiiy.of  tbose  iD'proae^  batweenllie  jears  ISOBandilSOO,  in- 
dading  eien  die  ^  Dtrna  Ckiainedia'*  kself,  w&vt  wnmvt  m*  the 
Mine  Of  in  diffBient  modificatioQs  of  the  same  fwctam 
•Th«  keys  of  thk' "  ^rgo^  he  tliwks  be  lias  dwoevered  hjn  earch 
Mianalyais  of  the  great  work  of  Daale,  and  by  eoiUptriiig  itmttk 
hiB  |MKwe  wiidDgt,  and  with  the  Ivrical  coiiipositionsf  of'Ae  ottikt 
jfimiy  ItaliMi  fhyiboia.  B«rt<  all  mewB  aonneta  treat  onl^  of  fof^-; 
Ihiot  poelft  appeared*  at  leaat  to  the  majoritjrof  their  ooittempo- 
fariaiw  to  be  aigbiag  ^  in  woeful  boHaas  mde  to  thar  mistresa' 
eyebrow/'  and  as  such  diey  were  oodoiibtedly  understood-  by 
posterity  until  die  eppearance  of  the  comment  now  before  us.  It 
laainlainB*  howevar,  mat  thm  sonnets  are  amatory  only  in  seOH 
Uanoa,  while  in  veality  they  relate  to  leHgious  or  political  reform, 
^nd  all  their  apparent  love  ia  in  faet  the  symbol  of  Ghibellinism. 
iBiit  lest  our  readers  should  eoneeive  that  ifve  are  desirous  of 
aoansing  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  tReir  credulity,  we  shall  e»- 
deawnr  to  lay  before  them  as  clear  an  ezpositioii  of  this  part  of 
Signor  Rosaatti's  ^stero,  as  we  can  coHectlrom  the  data  at  present 
supplied  by  its  author,  at  the  same-tiaM  remarking,  in  justice^ 
him^  .that  the  prooft  hitherto  advanced  form  eeniessedly  butan 
ittoamiderabk  part  of  the  whole  of  his  ofidonce. 

The  **  g^vgo,*'  we  are  informed*  was  priaeipaHy  indebted  for  its 
intiodaction  into  Italy,  t<^  Frederick  II.,  Who  to-aB«bt  his  poiiticid 
naM»  against  the  Pope,  encouraged  the  culture  of  liie  iremaeular 
languid  and  the  general  dtflFusion  of  knowledge.  Before  diis 
em  liMn  waa  the  only  written  hmgnage  used  in  Italy.  The 
•kUora.  was  cerrvpt  and  somewhat  barbavous ;  hnt,  from  the  tiine 
when  the  Northern  invaders  caused  a  complete  revolution  iu  ibe 
•diafecl  of  the  people,  the  aneient  Roman  tongne  had  maxntarned 
its  pre-easinence,  so  diat  the  Italians,  although  fordier  advanetd 
in  curiliaationr  than  any  other  people  in  Europe,  weie  fm*  frohi 
being  the  first  lo  cuhifate  and  perfect  their  native  tongue.  Datfle 
informa  ns^  in  hi»  ''  Vita  Naova,''  that  diefirist  poet  who  began 
to  write  in  the.  languaj^  of  the.pe^le,  adopted  it  in  order  to 
vender  himself  iaacfligible  to  a  lady,  who  bad  some  difiicuhy  in 
aomprehendii^  Latin  verses.*  -  This  motive  fw  the  origin  of  the 
modern  written  tengne  is  perfectly  natural,  but  if  we-  are  f^fte 
tuid  that  tiw ''  Donna,''  a»  well  as  others,  is  not  a  lady,  but  some 
nvfaterions  allegorioal  personificatien,  the  passage  will  then -be* 
eome  sufficiently  mysterious* 

1  Ir«ppeaie^  from  the  treatise  "De  Vulgari  Eloquio,-  that  in  ibe 
thirteenth  oentujy  the  affinity  between  the  language  of  the  people 

■  .  ■  ■ 
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ID  floulbern  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  was  ierj.fj^edip  and  Mrhen 
the  Italians  first  began  to  compose  sonnets  in  their  own  language^ 
they  naturally  imitated  the  Provencal  barda,  who  had  already  set 
them  an  example  in  composing  verses  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  At 
Aat  period  the  Counts  of  Provenge  ruled  over  Languedoc,  Pro* 
ven^e  and  Catalonia,  and  the  union  under  the  same  govenuaeiA 
of  territories  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  must  have  favouied 
greatly  the  approximation  of  the  Frendi  and  Spanish  dialects; 
which  Dante  appears  to  have  considered  as  modifications  of  tha 
same  tongue  with  that  of  Italy.  Amongst  the  first  Italian  writens, 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  composition  of  amatory  lyiics* 
and  who  were  almost  all  educated  at  the  University  of  Bologna, 
were  Guido  Cavaicanti  and  Barberino,  and  these  poets,  it  seems^ 
had  lived  much  in  Provence,  and  particularly  in  those  districts 
where  the  progress  of  sectarian  opinions  had  been  greatest,  The^ 
object  of  the  commentator  in  calling  our  attentbn  to  these  faots, 
appears  to  be  to  identify  the  views  and  supposed  antipapal  tenets , 
of  the  Provencal  and  the  early  Italian  bards,  and  to  .account  (mc 
a  most  anomalous  medley  that  appears  in  the  figurative  embknis 
and  their  sonnets,  as  interpreted  b^him;  for  be  endeavouia  to 
point  out,  in  many  poems  of  the  thirteenth  century,  not  only,  in 
the  ''  Divina  Commedia,"  but  even  in  the  lyrical  rhymes  written 
ap|)arently  on  love,  frequent  allusions  to  diose  chapters  in  the* 
Epistles  of  St.  John  and  the  Revelations,  that  were  the  favourite 
texts  of  the  antipapal  dissenters.  The  argument  of  Signor  Ros- 
setti  is  briefly  .this  :t  Dante  considers  the  Pope  as  the  Antichrist, 
and  adopts  the  symbol  employed  by  St.  John;  thence  the  Pope 
is  represented  by  Satan.  The  very  opposite  of  Satan  is  -the  > 
Deity.  The  antagonist  of  the  Pope  is  the  emperor;  thenoe  the 
Deity  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  emperor — an  allegory  which  is 
most  offensive  to  our  religious  feelings.  In  the  ^uretive  lan- 
guage of  St.  John,  Virtue  is  Life,  Sin  is  Death.  In  accordance 
with  the  political  sentiments  of  Dante,  Ghibellinism  is  Virtue, 
Guelfism  is  Sin — thence  they  are  typified  by  lAk  and  Death.  In  . 
St.  John,  *'  God  is  Love/*  thence  in  Dante,  Love  .expresses  Ghi- 
bellinism, of  which  Virgil  is  a  personification.  But  although 
Signor  Rossetti  should  prove  that,  under  the  influence  of  fanatical 
enthusiasm^  the  reformers  of  the  twelfth  century  made  even  more 
free  and  familiar  use  of  the  images  of  sacred  scripture  than  our 
own  Puritans,  we  should  still  require  more  decided  proofs  than 
any  yet  advanced  of  such  a  continual  profanation  of  scnptural  alle-. 
sories  in  amatory  ballads.  Guido  Cavaicanti  addressed  a  poem  to 
the  *'  Lady  of  Toulouse,"t  but  it  is  not  enough  to  say  tfant  this. 

*  Ross.  vol.  ii.    Disaroina,  c»p.  xn,  f  Hosi.  ▼.  ii.  47S. 
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Was  the  metropolis  of  the  heretics,  and  that' ''  hia  minJd  feared  to 
say  ^o  the  lady  was/  to  raise  a  presumptioD  that  he  was  in  reality 
-addressing  the  sectarian  church  of  the  Albigenses,  instead  of  some 
fair  damsel  whom  he  may  have  admired  during  his  residence  in 
the  heretical  city.  But,  even  admitting  that.  such,  an  allegorical 
allusion  was  intended  in  that  sonnet^  we  conceive  this  to  be  peiw 
fectly  distinct  from  the  signs  of  a  secret  conventional  "  gergo." 
For  the  latter  issaici  to  consist  in  aiBxing  a  new  conventional  i^lue 
to  certain  ordinary  terms  in  common  uae,  as  in  the  instances, 
iove — death — life — and  so  forth.  By  such  means,  of  course,  a 
sonnet  might  appear  to  be  written  on  one  subject,  and  in  realil^ 
convey  to  the  initiated  ideas  of  the  most  contrary  nature;  and  the 
chief  address,  in  the  management  of  this  sectarian  "  gergo,"  would 
be  to  make  it  express,  with  equal  propriety  and  clearness,  the 
most  distinct  meanings — the  literal  and  the  hidden. 

The  best  proofs  hitherto  adduced  in  confirmation  of  such  im- 
portant conclusions  appear,  we  confess,  to  our  judgment,  scanty 
and  of  an  ambiguous  ctiaracter,  nor  sufficient  to  shake  the  violent 
presumption  against  them,  arising  from  the  circumstance,  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth  century  no  treacherous  partisan, 
or  open  enemy,  that  we  know  of,  allowed  the  smallest  intimation 
to  escape  him  of  his  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  its  existence;  and 
although  a  large  portion  of  Italian  literature  must  be  affected  by 
it,  no  writer,  either  foreign  or  native,  had  ever  breathed  the 
slightest  hint  concerning  the  antipapal  tendency  of  this  same  mys- 
terious language,  until  the  publication  of  the  work  before,  us^ 
But  the  reader's  curiosity  may,  perhaps,  be  interested  to  know 
by  what  means  the  author  has  contrived  to  persuade  himself  into 
a  belief  of  its  reality.  Now  he  informs  us,  that  the  sect  published 
grammars,  dictionaries,  or  catechisms,  for  the  explanation  of  their. 
"  gergo,*'  a  proceeding  that  may  at  first  appear  very  inconsistent 
with  the  principal  object  assigned  for  these  conventional  signs, 
viz.  secrecy,  and  security  against  persecution.  To  this  difficulty, 
however,  there  is  a  short  answer — they  wrote  the  keys  in  the  same 
"  gergo  J"  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  an  admirable  device; 
and  well  may  the  enigma  have  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  five  cen- 
turies; for  had  Dr.  Young,  instead  of  Greek  translations  of 
hieroglyphical  documents,  merely  become  possessed  of  Egyptian 
grammars  of  the  sacred  dialect,  written  solely  in  hieroglyphics,  he 
would  never,  we  presume,  without  the  assistance  of  a  Signor 
Rossetti,  have  deciphered  a  single  syllable.  As  there  are  then 
confessedly  no  positive  extrinsic  proofs  in  favour  of  the  sectarian 
language,  we  must  examine  the  presumptive  internal  evidence 
contained  in  works  written  in  the  same.  Dante  says  in  his 
'^  Convito,"  that  **  the  Mosaic  tissue  of  some  of  his  poems  is  so 
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barmoiitted,  that  it  is  nbt  transmotable  into  any  other  tongtte/ 
without  iti  whole  tweetnen  and  harmony  being  destroyed."^ 
Thb  ii  adduced  as  the  confession  of  Dante,  that  hb  canzoni 
convey  a  double  meaning  in  Italian,  which  »  untranslatable  into 
Latin.  But  really^  in  our  humble  opinion,  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  this  passage,  except  the  elegance  of  the  expressions; 
$lod  nodiing  whatever  mysterious  ft*  for  we  know  how  much  this^ 
gi^at  poet  studied  the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  his  verses,  and  Aat 
there  are  many  untranslatable  beauties  in  his  style  as  in  that  of 
other  masters  of  his  art.  In  the  *'  Inferno,''  for  instance,  our 
commentator-  has  well  remarked;  that  the  sound  of  one  of  ther 
versea,  like  Virgil's  "procumbit  humi  bos,"  is  imitative  of  falling; 
'•  E  cftddi  come  corpo  morto  cade." — /«/!,  canto  v,  142. 

In  commenting  on  his  canzone  *'  Donne  ch'avete  iotell^ttof 
d'Amore^''  in  die  "  Vita  Nuova,"  Dante,  after  explaining  difierr 
rent  parts  of  it,  declares  be  w^ll.  not  .enter  into  more  mimm) 
divisions,  for  he  cares  not  if  such  as  have  not  talent  enough  t|0. 
con^prehend  it  without  a. more  detailed  exposition  should  ifty-il 
fajide;  *^  for  in  truth,"  he  adds^/'  X  fear  I  have  communicated  \v$i 
import  lo  too  many  b|y  means  of  the  divisions  already  made/^jlr 
When  we  consider  how  much  the  taste  of  that  i^o  was  gratifiedi 
by,  exercising  their  ingenuity  in  solving  riddles,  and  their  uocy  ia 
coqjcicturin^  the  meanings,  pf  far-fetched  allegorjes,  we  cannoi; 
doubt  that  u  an  author,  by  his  annotations,  had  so  far  removed  tba« 
mysticism,  pervading  his  writings,  as  to  bring  them  down  to  thef 
level  of  an  ordinary  capacity,  be  might  deem  himself  guilty  of  aa 
unpardonable  error,  and. might  well  be  apprehensive,  like  Da.nte« 
that  he  had  carried  his  condescension  too  far.  .  But  ourcommep*. 
tator  discovers  in  this  passage  an  intimation  that  the  poet  feared, 
he  was  betraying  the  '*  gergo"  to  too  many,  and  that  it  would,  noi 
longer  be  available  as  an  instrument  of  secret  commu|]icatiQn« . 

Dante  wrote  a  work,  before  alluded  to  by  us,^  to  encoura^e^ 
ti^  cultivation  of  the  {genuine  Italian  languagei  which  isiiilla^ 
verj  interesting  and  cunous  research,  on  the  origin  and  histoiyi 
of  the  old  Provencal  dial«cts.  Some  of  the  introductory  cbap^ers» 
however^  are  characteristic  of  the  extraordinary  and  ridiculoivi 
notions  and  style  of  writing  the^  in  vogue.  He  icannot  lay  down* 
the  [^ition  that  speech  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  man,with-* 
out  munediiitely^  anticipating  all  the  objections  and  cavils  that«au 

scholastic  disputant  wouldj  beyond  all  question,  have  advanced 

- —  — -  ■  I  .  I  I       ■  ...  ,.  .11 1»^' -■ 

'*  KoMefiS,  vol  ii.  p,  4S«. 

t  RofSBUif  v«l.  ii.  Dwanim,  cip.  iy.  A  loqg,  curioiit,  and  very  obseue'estoitt* 
it  gWca  from  the  Vita  Nuuva,  which  Sigpi^r  Rouetti  bit  oeruinij  rendered  inte]l%^)le 
by  ^ppfying  hb  hitcrpretmg  keji. 

t  Vita  fluoTS,  p.  30.  5  De  f  uigart  iSloqnib.  *    *    *  '  '  ' 
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againet  him  in  every  imiveraity  dien  floorishing  in  Europe.  Hei 
tCerefore,  proceeds  mth  due  caudon,  and  gravely  admitg,  that  in 
the  sacred  scriptures  the  serpent  which  tempted  Eve,  as  also 
Balaam's  ass>  are  represented  to  have  spoken^  but  that  the  devil 
in  the  first  instance,  and  an  angel  in  the  latter^  were  the  personage* 
who  really  uttered  the  words;  and  as  for  the  magpies  in  Ovid'a- 
Metamorphoses,  (for^  in  those  times,  some  pagan  authority  is  ever 
coupled  with  the  sacred,)  he  says,  Ovid  merely  intended  diem  to 
speak  fijguratively.*  He  afterwards,  in  the  same  strain,  enters 
into  a  disquisition  on  a  subject  which,  no  doubt,  was  favourite-, 
matter  of  argumentation  in  the  schools  of  the  thirteenth  century^ 
viz« ''  what  was  the  first  lan^uam  in  the  world?  and  whedier  did 
Adam  or  Eve  first  speak  in  Paradise  ?*'  He  grants  that  Eve's 
answer  to  the  serpent  is  the  first  speech  recorded  in  Genesis,  but 
he  argues,  nevertheless,  that  Adam  uttered  the  first  word,  and  Ais 
word  he  says  was  '*  El/'  or  '*  God/'  and  then  follow  subde  ai^gU'^ 
meats  in  the  scholastic  strle  in  corroboration  of  this  hypothesis. 
Signor  Rossetti  finds  in  £1  the  initials  of  Henry  of  Luxembourg; 
atid  if  we  shouM  saj  it  signifies  nothing  more  than  Eli,  (as  thought 
die  old  commentators,)  he  might,  perhaps,  reply,  that  thie  w«t 
one  of  thoee  equivocations  which  Dante  and  his  sect  had  ever  in 
reserve  to  explain  away  their  secret  meanings.t 
-  When  we  say  we  can  believe  Dante  to  have  been  serious,  end 
deliberately  to  have  written  the  chapters  dluded  to,  without  the 
slightest  consciousness  of  their  inherent  absurdity,  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  we  are  in  any  way  insensible  to  the  vast  supe^' 
riority  of  his  genius  above  the  standard  of  his  own,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  other  age,  or  that  we  do  not  fiilly  appreciate  the  good  settS€> 
and  matchless  eloquence  of  large  portions  of  his  prose  wofks, 
especially  the  Convito,  from  which^  to  support  our  argument,  Wi^ 
have  selected  passages  that  are  so  extravagant. 

In  a  short  poem,  called  Dante's  Cre^,  he  declares  that  he* 
onee  wrote  of  love,  but  afterwards  withdrew  his  band  ftnom  this 
fmlu  bve,  and  reasoned  on  God  as  a  Christian':  and  from  such* 
obsenre  and  ambiguous  expressions  as  these,  we  are  called  npoif 
to  admit  that,  about  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Henry's  arrival  m 
Italy»  the  "  gergo"  of  a  secret  sect  had  become  too  extensively 
commnaicatHi,  and  that,  a  remodification  being  indispensable,' 
Dante  was  entrusted  with  the  important  charge  of  changing  the 
old  symboh  of  the  Mse  amatory  **  gergo"  into  others  mor^  entireff 
derived  Ivom  the  sacred  writings  if.       - 

We  have  seen,  in  a  former  part  of  this  article,  how  Dante  points 

•  De  Vulg.  Eloij.  lib.  I.  cap.  «.  t  Rowctli,  ▼ol.  iU  488. 

t  Rosjictti,  ▼ol.  if.  494.     See  also  Bisaroina,  cap.  ix.  i.  xi.  in  wliich  the  aaUlon(3c»' 
and  prooCi  of  the  altentiQ^of  the  **  gergo"  are  giren  in  detail. 
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out  in  one  of  his' prose  compositions^  *'  II  Convito/'  supposed  by 
Signor  Rossetti  to  be  one  of  the  dictionaries  of  the  sect»  the  me- 
taphorical meanings  attached  by  him,  in  a  sonnet,  to  the  word 
heaven,  and  how  he  indulges  his  imagination  in  a  laboured  expo- 
sition of  die  resemblance  of  each  of  the  seven  heavens  to  some 
particular  science.  Now  these  fanciful  and  far-fetched  resem- 
blances were  suited  to  the  taste  of  that  age;  and  there  is  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  poet  meant  to  affix,  in  an  arbitrary  auumeo 
these  precise  meanings,  in  many  instances  where  he  uses  the  tem 
heaven,  or  one  of  the  seven  heavens,  but  not  in  every  inatance ; 
still  less  are  we  to  beliieve  that  any  contemporary  audhors  would 
feel  themselves. bound  by  die  same  rules.  Besides  if,  in  so  ex* 
plicit  a  manner,  Dante  declares  that  by  ''  cielo"  he  means  *'  aci* 
ence^"  a  publicity  must  thus  immediately  have  been  given  to  the 
value  of  the  supposed  coaventional  term,  quite  irreconcileable 
with  any  purpose  of  concealment. 

We  shall  not  fatigue  our  readers  with  citing  examples  from 
other  poets  who  proceeded  from  the  Bolognese  University; 
among  whom,  Guido  Guinicelli,  who  flourished  A.D.  1£50,  fif- 
teen years  before  the  birth  of  Dante,  and  died  A.  D.  1276,  waa 
distinguished,  and  holds  a  prominent  place  among  those  who  first 
composed  verses  in.  the  "  gergo,*'  and  hence  Dante  is  conceived  to 
express  so  much  joy  and  tender  emotion  when  he  finds  him  on  the 
Mount  of  Purgatory,  where  he  declares  that  Guido  had  been  "  a 
father  to  him"  and  to  others  who  had  "  used  the  sweet  and  ple»* 
saot  rhymes  of  love.''*  Cino  da  Pistoia,  Barberino,  and  Caval- 
canti  are  others  of  the  same  school;  and  our  author  has  at  least 
been  eminently  successful  in  demonstrating  this  fact — that  there  are 
innumerable  passages  in  their  love  sonnets  which,  taken  literally, 
are  quite  unmtelligible ;  and  the  same,  we  fear,  might  be  clearly 
established  in  regard  to  the  poetical  compositions  of  every  a|e,  our 
own,  with  all  its  philosophy,  not  excepted.  Even  in  criticising 
the  works  of  contemporary  nations,  especially  those  of  the  Ger- 
man school,  we  must  allow  largely  for  differences  of  national  taste 
and  sentiment,  or  we  shall  unjustly  condemn  an  author  as  absurd 
for  passages  admired  by  a  public  whose  judgment,  on  the  whole, 
we  cannot  but  respect.  But  when  we  are  carried  back  to  the  age 
of  chivalry  and  romance,  of  allegory  and  metaphysics,  of  cru- 
saders, astrologers,  and  miracle-workers,  we  ought  to  prepare 
ourselves  to  encounter  almost  any  anomaly.  Almost  all  the  com* 
positions  of  that  age  mi^ht,  ere  this,  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  had 
not  the  astonishing  brilliancy  of  Dante's  genius  pierced  the  dark 
cloud,  and  shed  a  lustre  and  adventitious  interest  on  every  thing 

*  Purg.  canto  xxvi.  97. 
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^connected  with  his  tivies  and  bis  immortal  poem.  He- himself 
soars  high  above  tbem  all,  like  the  eagle  to  which  be  has  com- 
pared Homer, 

•'  Che  sopra  gli  altri  com'  aquila  vola/' 
The  great  poet  has  complimented  the  sweet  and  subtle  style  of 
CinOf  and  has  told  us  there  are  "  tfijstic  meanings"  in  his  own 
compositions;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  writers  of  that 
age  believed  the  obscure  to  be  as  appropriate  an  element  in  an 
amatory  poem,  as  Burke  declared  it  to  be  in  the  sublime.  Mor  is 
it  improbable  that  the  Professors  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  at  the 
Imperial  College  of  Bologna,  entertained  the  same  veneration  for 
the  mystical  as  the  pedagogue  alluded  to  by  Quintilian^  who, 
when  he  returned  a  scholar's  composition,  usually  requested  him 
to  ••  darken  it,"  till  at  last  a  disciple  drew  from  him  that  memor- 
able eulogium — "  so  much  better  that  I  cannot  comprehend  it 
myself.'**  Signor  Rossetti,  however,  comprehends  and  expounds 
all  difficulties  by  the  supposition  of  "  gergo,"  and  we  confess  that 
his  ingenuity  and  success  have  surprised  us  in  giving  a  rational 
colouring  to  some  poems  which,  considered  as  amatory,  are  most 
glaringly  absurd .f 

As  to  the  anagrams,  Signor  Rossetti  has  expressly  declared  that 
he  relies  not  on  them  for  the  establishment  of  any  of  his  positions, 
and  that  he  is  content  '*  that,  for  the  present,  they  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  eflect  of  chance,  and  himself  as  fanciful.  Valga 
dunque  per  nulla"J  We  must  reluctantly  admit,  that  as  Shak- 
speare  indulged  himself  in  a  pun  in  some  of  his  noblest  dramas, 
so  could  Dante  trifle  in  his  "  Commedia"  with  such  conceits  and 
enigmas,  as  that  in  the  "  Paradise"  of  B  and  ICE. 
''  Ma  quella  riverenza  che  s*  indonna 

Di  tutto  me  pur  per  B  e  per  I  C  E." — Par,  canto  vii,  13. 
On  another  occasion  he  traces  a  resemblance  between  the  "  human 
face  divine"  and  the  letter  M  ;§  and  he  also  makes  the  spirits  in 
the  planet  Jupiter,  as  they  whirl  and  sing,  form  the  mystic  letters 
D,  1,  L,  in  characters  vocal  and  consonant  five-fold  seven: 
"  Volitando  cantavano,  e  faciensi 

Or  D,  or  I,  or  L,  in  sue  figure 

Mostrarsi  dunque  iu  cinque  volte  sette 

Vocali  e  consonant!.*' — Par,  canto  xviii.  77* 

But  we  must  regret  that  several  pages  should  have  been  devoted 
to  establish  the  frequent  occurrence  of  some  one  of  the  following 

*  Tanto  roelior,  ut  ne  ego  intcUexi. — Intt,  Orator,  Kb.  vii«  cap.  f . 
t  See  uumeroas  examples,  vol.  ii.»  DiiaouDa. 
t  RosseUi,  vol.  ii.  p.  50^. 

§  '*  Chi  nel  viw  degli  aomint  lesge  oMo 

Ben  avria  qoiH  conoscinto  I  emme." — Purg,  canto  xxiii.  32. 
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naaes — &irieov  Enico*  Arrico,  Anigo»  or  Arco-^^ardjr  kt.4he 
final*  and  partly  in  the  (lenultimate  sylbbles  of  various  verses^  and 
sometimes  eked  out  by  singling  individual  letters  from  various  paria 
of  the  Hne;  we  must  continue  iu  the  belief  lliat  Signor  Rossetti's 
theory,  which  constitutes  Enrico  Sesio  the  pivot  whereon  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  ''  Commedia*'  turns,  has  led  him  to  inr 
dulge  in  many  conjectures  of  a  fanciful  and  extravagant  deacrip- 
tion ;  and>  inier  aluit  we  wonder  that  the  least  importance  should 
have  been  attached  to  the  circumstance  of  the  name  abovemen- 
tioned  bein^  sometimes  followed  by  "  luce/'  a  common  Italian 
riiyme ;  for  if  this  stands  for  Lucemborghese,  and  the  former  for 
Henry,  that  anagram  is  easily  discoverable  in  all  Italian  writers. 
The  varying  combinations  and  divisions  of  letters  and  reoords  in 
the  same  line»  alluded  to  by  our  commentator,  were,  we  havei 
however^  no  doubt;  among  the  evasive  subterfuges  occasionally 
resorted  to  in  the  age  of  Dante,  some  striking  exaniples  of.  which 
are  given  from  Barberino  ;*  and  we  consider  it  as  highly  probable 
that  the  famous  and  formerly  unintelligible  first  verse  of  the 
seventh  canto,  (Pape  Satan,  Pape  Satan  Aleppe,)  should  be  read 
as  is  now  suggested — "  Pap*  i  Satan,  Pap'  ^  Satan,  Aleppe"-^ 
The  Pope  is  Satan,  the  Pope  is  Satan,  the  chief  (of  the  Guelphs). 
We  entertain  a  strong  suspicion  that  our  commentator  has  con- 
founded together  two  things  extremely  dissimilar;  a  system  of 
arbitrary  signs,  invented  by  a  persecuted  party  to  serve  a  tempo- 
rary purpose,  communicated  only  to  sworn  partisans,  and  even 
then  frequently  re-modified,  to  prevent  detection — and  a  system 
of  emblematic  signs,  all  equivocal  and  ambiguous,  but  deriving 
their  force,  not  merely  from  convention,  but  from  some  similitude 
and  analogy  real  or  supposed.  The  object  of  the  former  (the 
**  gerao"  of  Signor  Rossetti)  is  secrecy;  of  the  latter,  evasion;  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  the  most  efiective  weapon  that  can  possibly 
be  directed  by  an  oppressed  minority  against  a  superior  and  des- 
potic power.  It  places  the  party  assailed  in  the  most  perplexing 
dilemma,  for  the  assailantcan  always  plead  his  unconsciouaneas  of 
the  mischief,  and  the  prosecutor  cannot  impute  malice  without 
appropriating  the  satire  to  Imnself,  and  acknowledging  that  the 
shaft  has  not  missed  its  aim.  Thus,  when  in  die  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  Court  of  Rome  became  alarmed  at  the  multiplication  of 
the  **  Divina  Commedia,"  by  means  of  the  ait  of  printin|p,  the 
papal  "  imprimatur"  was  not  granted  without  an  express  stipiilaf- 
tiom  that  some  of  the  sixteenth,  and  all  the  twenty-second  and 
thirty-third  cantos,  of  **  Purgatory"  should  be  omitted,  as  wdl  as 
that  passage  in  the  nineteenth  canto  of  the  "  Inferno,"  before  ad- 

*Iiouetti,vol.ii.p.389. 
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verted  to*  where  the  bead  of  tlie  eb«rch  is  identified  with  ^e  bar* 
tot  of  the  RerelatioDs.''^  But  a  multitude  of  satiricai  allusions 
slili  remained,  wbieh^  as^  being  mysterious  and  equivocal,  the  In- 
qsMtion  and  the  Gburch  were  too  wise  to  reoogaise»  bowever 
much'  they  depreieated  their  circulation.  With  such  i^stematio 
and  perasvering  dexterity  did  the  French  employ  this  deecriptioa 
of  missile  against  whatever  was  obnoxious  and  unpopular  inlbcsr 
gcyvemmentdunag  the  last  century,  that  by  many  it  wasregarded» 
mat  in  the  Ught  of  an  anxiliary  and  irregular  force,  but  as*  constiUit* 
ing  part  of  a  regularly  organized  corrective  opposition  ^  ao  that  the 
pwtioid  constitution  of  France  could  only  he  defined  by  calling  it 
'*  on  despotisme  temp^  par  les  bons  mots."  The  taste  for  allc* 
^fv  had  long  since  passed  away;  the  French, ihereforewcottld 
not  avail  themselves  latterly  of  this  commodious  vehicle  for  di»« 
fltminating  satire  in  disguise,  but  they  were  as  expert  as  the  Italic 
aiM  had  ever  been  in  covering  up  every  sally  of  wit,  ridicule  and 
irony  in  a  donble^ntendre;  and  we  doubt  not  that  Signor  Ro»» 
aetti  will  prove  that  this  species  of  opposition  was  carried  much 
iurther  again^  tbe  tyranny  and  intolerance  of  the  charch,  in  the 
time  of  Dante,  than  later  commentators  have  sospected,  or  jfcbaa 
the  earliest  deemed  it  prudent  to  avow.  For  die  silence  of  the 
ancient  expositors  as  to  the  political  nature  of  the  bidden  allu- 
sions, raises  no  presumption  against  the  novelty  of  his  allegorical 
theories  as  against  the  existence  of  the  'Vgergo;"  for  none,  ever 
doubted  that  there  were  allegories,  whereas  none  ever  dreamt  be- 
fore that  there  was  a  ''  gergo,"  and  we  might  easily  prove  that  the 
former  were  .known  to  contain  in  them  more  meaning  than  it  waa 
safe  to  ^pose  with  freedom.f  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
iktdt  sone  prose  works  of  Dante  were  composed  expressly^  aa 
Signor  Rossetti  believes,  with  a  view  of  preparing  me  public 
ariind  for  the  interpretation  of  the  *'  Commedia;"  and  the  diffuse 
disserti^ions  appended  to  some  of  his  minor  poems  m^  haws 
been  written  with  the  same  design,  as  were  im^uesfeienably  the 
expkuMtiras  of  scriptural  aUegories  in  the  dedicatien  to  Can 
Goinde.  There  is,  at  least,  notUng  mreaaonaUe  in>  anch  an 
hypothesis,  as  there  wouU  be  in  imagining  that  the  keys  of  a 

I  ■■   -  -  -    ■-.----..      ■  -  — ^  , 

•Venelim. 

f  IjuidinQi  miier  wykig  that  ibe  &lie-w(4f,  in  the  iint  oiato,  U  Avarice,  adds,  "  wh^ 
the  ^jbouiid  nmj  be,  tliat  shull  de&tro^'  her,  is  ambiguous;"  but  he  then  refers,  for 
farther  elucidation  of  the  subject,  to  •*  Purgatory,"  canto  xxxiit...  and  there  we  6nd  rhat 
i»  tpeakitig  of  the  Itader  wlio  shall  descn^  the  hsrlot,  he  clcclares  ihsd  ••  by  the  harM^ 
lilt  Charcb  and  ibe  Pope  are  meant.''  U  thfse  two  notes  be  coni|Hured  tctgetber,  tbs 
caposition  will  be  found  sufficiently  explicit,  and  Landiuo's  hmt  in  the  first  note 
abnndantlv  s1|{uificant,  "  that  the  reader,  If  he  can  find  a  more-snitable  meaning,  flsay 
esBgliteo  those  who  walk  oi  daduwss." 
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secret  sectarian  **  gergo"  had  been  published  to  the  world  by  one 
of  its  most  devof?<i  partizans. 

But  uhen  we  admit  that  the  oommeBtator  may  prove  that  these 
equivocal  and  allegorical  allusions  were  extensively  used  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  we  still  believe  he  will  find  it  necessary  ta 
assign  much  narrower  limits  to  their  application,  both  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  authors  included,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the 
symbolic  terms,  and  to  the  duration  of  the  period  during  which 
these  emblems  retained  the  same  force  and  value.  For  nothing 
can  be  more  incredible  than  that  all  the  literary  men  for  a  whole 
century,  and  some  of  them,  like  Guido  Cavalcanti,  professing 
themselves  Guelphs,  should  use  the  same  mysterious  and  equivo- 
cal language,  whether  conventional  or  allegorical,  against  the 
papal  power  and  the  errors  of  the  established  creed.  If  so  much 
latitude  is  given  to  the  system,  where  are  we  to  stop?  We  discover 
similar  phraseology  in  the  works  of  Boccaccio ;  still  more  in  the 
poems  of  Petrarch,  who  was  a  Ghibelline,  and  one  who  satirized 
in  his  odes  the  See  of  Rome  as  the  "  impious  Babylon"* — *'  the 
temple  of  heresy" — and  "  the  hell  of  the  living ;''  his  sonnets  to 
Laura  abound  with  all  the  terms  and  peculiar  expressions  attri- 
buted by  Signor  Rossetti  to  the  amatory  '*  gergo."  And  from 
this  poet  we  cannot  separate  his  numerous  imitators  in  the  si»» 
teenth  century,  when  the  poetical  compositions  were  almost  as 
exclusively  amatory  as  before  the  sra  of  Dante,  though  in  an 
altered  and  less  equivocal  style ;  and  when,  by  a  strange  aaomalyy 
the  ban)  *  were  almost  all  ecclesiastics,  in  consequence  of  the  in*- 
ilnence  and  patronage  of  Leo  X.,  who  wrote  love-songs  himself^ 
and  whose  secretary,  Cardinal  Bembo,  published  a  whole  volume 
of  them,  as  did  Monsignor  delta  Casa,  the  Reverend  Archbishop 
of  Benevento.  They  preceded  the  present  age  of  discovery  too 
long  to  have  any  suspicion  tliat  the  classic  model,  of  which  they 
were  imitators,  had  concealed  beneath  almost  every  word  and  ex- 
pression some  treasonable  design  or  antipapal  heresy.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  ascend  the  tide  of  song,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
no  less  extraordinary  predicament,  for  we  are  carried  into  the 
camp  of  the  crusaders,  and  hear  the  Troubadours  singing  of 
ladies,  and  of  fove,  of  sighing  and  dying,  and  therefore  contem- 
plating in  reality  reforms  in  church  and  state.  Great  would  have 
been  the  merriment  of  those  joyous  bards  could  they  have  antici- 
pated the  fate  of  their  love- ballads  in  the  after-time,  and  much 
wonder  would  they  have  expressed,  like  Moli^re's  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,  when  he  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  been 
talking  prose  for  more  than  forty  years ! 

*  Sonctto  107.     FonUna  di  dolorv,  albcrgo  d^  ira,  9tc,  &c. 
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But  if  we  must  still  reject  as  decidedly  untenable  some  of  the 
t>riginal  views  now  proposed^  and  consider  otliers  as  requiring 
farther  con6nnation»  we  are  far>  indeed,  from  undervaluing  the 
•talent  and  indefatigable  spirit  of  research  displayed  in  every  part 
of  these  interesting  volumes,  particularly  in  that  important  point, 
faistoricnl  illustration; — nor  do  we  question  that  many  proposi- 
4ions,  which  now  appear  extravagant,  may  be  established  when 
tbe<who)e  work  is  before  the  public. 


Art.  IIIw — Reise  in  Brasilien  auf  Befe/il  Sr.  Majest'dt  Maxi- 

.  .  mlian  Joseph  L  Komes  von  Baiem,  in  den  Jahren  1817  bis 

.  ISSOfjeemacht  und  beschrieben  von  Dr.  J.  B.  von  Spix  und  Dr. 

Carl  riiedr.  Phil,  von  Martins.     Zwetter  Theil.    (Travels  in 

Brazil,  in  the  years   1817-18SO,  undertaken  by  command  of 

H.  M.  the  King  of  Bavaria,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Bapt.  von 

Spix  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Phil,  von  Martius.    Vol.  ii.     Written  and 

edited  by  the  survivor.  Dr.  C.  F.  P.  von  Martius.)    Munich, 

>  18£8.    pp.469.    4to. 

In  the  year  1817,  the  King  of  Bavaria  sent  an  expedition,  con-^ 
sristing  of  two  learned  men,  to  explore  the  empire  of  Brazil. 
Having  remained  in  that  country  four  years,  they  published  in 
IMS  the  first  volume  of  their  Travels.  This  volume  was  trans- 
lated into  English ;  and  therefore,  even  if  its  date  was  more  re- 
cent,  would  not  properly  fall  within  the  sphere  of  our  jurisdic* 
tion.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  like  honour  is  not  destined  to 
befell  the  volume  before  us,  though  it  appears  to  be  of  at  least 
equal  merit  with  its  predecessor,  and  to  contain  a  full  and  aur 
thentic  description  of  the  natural  productions  and  population  of 
Brazil,  interesting  at  once  to  the  man  of  business,  the  historian, 
and  the  scientific  philosopher. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume,  one  of  the  authors 
has  died ;  and,  in  consequence,  all  the  weight  has  fallen  on  the 
shoulders  of  Dr.  Martius,  who  promises  a  third  volume,  in  which 
the  description  of  the  Journey  from  the  River  of  the  Amazons  to 
the  Western  Boundary  of  the  Brazilian  Empire  will  be  contained, 
and  besides  an  Atlas,  some  dissertations  on  the  Geography,  Sta- 
tistics, and  Native  Languages  of  that  Country. 

Having  landed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  passed  some  time  in  ex- 
ploring the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  the  travellers  first  took  a 
south-west  direction,  and  visited  the  town  of  St*  Paulo«  From 
thence,  making  some  diversions,  they  Journeyed  northwards  to 
Villa  Rica,  and  so  on  to  the  Diamond  District.  They  then  turned 
to  the  left,  and  proceeded  up  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  de  St.  Fran* 
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CISCO,  making  a  slight  diversion  to  the  border  of  the  prtmn^  of 
Goyaz ;  and  at  Malhada  they  left  the  course  of  the  rvrdr»*  atri 
taking  first  a  south-east  and  dien  a  nortbowest  direction,  passed 
through  the  idterior  of  the  province  of  Bahtt,  and  reached  its  ttf' 
pital  city,  whence  we  will  trace  their  fardier  route  hereafter. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  volume  finds  the  etpeditieii  al 
Villa  Rica,  a  small  town,  about  200  mies  to  th6  north  of  Ri6 
Janeiro,  >vhence  they  journey  onwards  to  examine  the  XNamoBld 
District.  Passing  by  some  gold  mines,  in  which  the  gold  is  found 
in  veins  of  quartz,  traversing  strata  of  clay-slate,  they  afterwards 
cross  a  high  Alpine  country,  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation. 

'*  In  walking  throtigh  the  high  grass,  we  bad/*  says  Dr.  Martius, 
"  the  misfortune  to  tread  upon  a  roiibd  sand-hill,  wfaidi  was  tbi^own  up 
and  pierced  through  in  every  diredtion  by  a  swatm  of  laygi  wasps. 
Whose  venomous  sfing  we  could  only  escape  by  liirowiog  omtwivst  on 
ihe  gnmnd,  accofdmg  to  ^e  dkestkia  of  our  gakiesi  TlMse  iieesttf  h»- 
hahit  holes  and  cavities  in  the  earth ;  Ibey  are  nearly  the  eaqie  aiaa  as 
•or  boraeis,  are  of  a  gseen  colour,  and  th^ir  sting  caassa  noleat  iofliim- 
matioo,  swelling,. fever,  and  even  madnes8."--p.  425« 

In  a  small  valley  near  this  place  they  found  ao  iron  foundi^, 
erected  in  181£,  at  the  expense  of  the  king.  The  woiis  are  on 
a  large  scale,  and  the  walls  of  the  furnace  are  made  of  saad-rstoiia, 
imi>oned  from  Newcastle,  die  quartz  slate  of  the  country  not  r^ 
sisting  fire.  It  is  on  this  stratum  that  the  iron  ores  are  found  !«• 
posing. 

The  travellers  next  reached  Villa  do  Principe^  a  town  of.  some 
size,  lying  near  the  edge  of  the  Diamond  District,  into  which  they 
were  admitted  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  the  king.  This  trad,  of 
country  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  government,  for  the  sake  of 
its  mineral  treasures*  In  1730,  diamonds  were  declared  the^pm- 
perty  of  the  crown;  and  this  district  being  particularly  absuodaiit 
in  them,  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  cunoas  system  of  exdii* 
aion.  Lines  of  demarcation  are  set  around  it,  guarded  ^as  strictly 
as  those  of  en  infected  city.  No  person  is  permitted  to  pats 
these,  in  either  direction,  without  an  order  from  the  intendaut  of 
the  mines.  Every  one,  on  going  out,  himself,  horses,  and  bag- 
gage, is  subjected  to  a  most  minute  examination;  and  in  case  of 

*  The  River  St.  Friincuco,  whose  valley  is  viiited  in  two  different  parts  by  oar  tra. 
vellen,  has  not  been  known  to  tlie  Bresihans,  in  its  wholi^  length,  for  more  toan  thiity 
years.  From  tu  direction  and  amfy  it  would  be  of  gieat  importaaoe  to  the  intemal 
trade  of  Braail ;  but  iu  fiiil  is  m  gre«t,  (it  being  at  its  confiuence  wiib  the  ParaopdMi. 
1777  Paris  feet  above  the  .sea,)  that  the  navigation  is  very  diflScult  and  dangerous, — 
(p.  785  i  compare  Denii  Raiam^  de  I*  Histohre  3«  BrhU,  p.  6.)  Dr.  Marthls  states  that 
lie  heard  nothing  in  BraaU  of  the  aeoonnt  ncntiooed  by  Southey,  f  Hiftoiy  of  Bmail, 
^oL  f.  p.  634,)  that  this  river,  at  a  place  called  .Saroidoqro,  runs  tor  the  diftanco  of 
eleven  or  twelve  Uf  aat,  throngh  a  subterraneous  channel ;  and  tliat  it  appenrs  to  rest  on 
some  enoneous  inuN-matloii. 
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9ii8picioa  that  a  diamoad  has  been  swallowed,  may  be  detained 
f<Mr  twenty-four  hoursp  The  intendant  is  head  judge  ip  all  cases, 
and  chief  of  the  police;  be  may  send  any  inhabitant  out  of  the 
district,  on  bare  suspicion.  Nor  is  there  any  appeal  from  him 
and  his  council,  the  Junta  Diamantina,  except  to  the  mercy  of 
the  king.  £very  member  of  this  board,  if  he  Jcnows  of  any  person 
bating  diamonds  in  his  possession,  is  bound  to  give  notice,  to  thf 
iatendant,  who  immediately  issues  his  search-warrant,  though, 
IB  cases  of  emergency,  the  soldiers  are  permitted  to  search  witb- 
out-such  authority.  There  are  also  strict  rules  with  regard  to  the 
registration  of  the  inhabitants,  the  admission  of  fresh  settlers,  the 
erection  of  new  inns  or  shops,  and  the  hiring  of  slaves.  The 
.members  of  the  expedition  being  acquainted  with  the  intendant, 
who,  though  a  native  Brazilian,  had  studied  mineralogy  under 
AVernar  in  Germaay,-were  invited  to  a  sitting  of  the  Junta.  The 
order- of  proceedings  was  as  follows.  First:  the  whole  stock  of 
diamonds  was  laid  before  the  meeting;  it  amounted  to  9f3g6 
tte^tB  9  graina^i  and  was  divided  into  twdve  classes  (loi€»),  en- 
closed in  bags  of  red  silk.  The  division  was  made  by  means  of  a 
bl^s  bbM,  in  which  there  were  eleven  sieves  of  different  siee,  so 
arrangeil' that  the  smallest  diamonds  were  collected  in  (be  lowest, 
die  largest,  in  tlie  npper  sieve.  There  were  eleven  stones  of  more 
thato  6  ctirats  in  weq^t.  Some  spurious  diamonds  were  rejected 
by  the  Junta,  and  given  for  the  sake  of  accurate  examination  to 
the  travellers.  These  are  now  preserved  at  Munich,  and  weve 
found  to  bef  several  beautiful  varieties  of  cbrysoberyls,  (chiefly 
those  Gilted  in  Bmeil  green  aqua  marines,  and  sapphires,)  white 
and  blue  topazes,  rubies,  quartzes,  and  other  stones.  After  the 
whole  cofleetion  of  the  year  had  been  examined  and  a  list  made, 
they  ivere,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members,  padded  up  in  bags, 
and  deposited  in  a  small  red  morocco  box.  This  was  fastened  by 
tM>  locks^of  i^ich  the  intendant  and  the  officer  of  ccownrev'enne 
bad  each  a  key,  and  then  given  in  charge,  together  with  the 
minules  of  the  proceedings,  to  a  detachment  of  dragoons,  and 
addressed  to  the  king  to  be  forwarded  by  the  governor  of  Villa 
Rica  to  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  diamond-swashing  is  performed  by  slaves,  who  are  hired  by 
the  government  from  private  proprietors,  at  a  rate  of  900  to  €00 
rees  a  week.  They  are  under  the  control  of  certain  inspectors, 
named  feiiores,  of  whom  there  were,  in  J  81 8,  one  hundred. 
These  persons  have  the  more  immediate  care  of  the  slaves,  and 
receive  from  them  the  diamonds.  The  feitores,  again,  are  und^r 
the  control  of  ten  survejorB,  (administradores,)  who  weigh  the 
diamonds,  deliver  them  to  the  Junta,  and  have  the  management 
of  the  works,  machinery,  8cc.   The  government  had  formerly  pro- 
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hib^ted  the  washing  for  gold  in  the  diamond  district:  it  is.  how- 
ever,  now  permitted,  as  a  favour,  to  individuals ;  but  if  any  pre* 
cious  stones  are  found,  they  are  given  up  to  the  Junta.  The 
oio^t  formidable  enemy,  however,  to  the  government^  is  the 
diao^ond.  smuggler,  or  grimpeiro*  These  persons,  who  are  fi?e- 
qucntly  ninaway  slaves,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  .couatry^ 
sye  able  by  night  to  etude  the  vigilance  of  the  royal  guards* 
The  dia^konds  thus  smuggled  are  generally  procur^  from  the 
iilaves,  who  are  able,  in  the  presence  of  the  inspectors,  to  secrete 
them  in  various  manners,  between  their  fingers  and  toes,  in  their 
ears,  mouth  or  hair,  or  they  swallow  the  stones  or  throw  them 
over  their  heads,  so  that  they  can  find  them  again  by  nigfil* 
When  the  guards  are  once  past,  the  smugglers  sell  the-  stones  40 
traders,  who  easily  conceal  them  in  balls  of  cotton  and  otb^r 
similar  commodities,  and  send  them  down  to  the  coast,  t^ (p. 
429—445.) 

Such  is  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  Qfatem 
adopted  by  the  Brazilian  government.  '*  It  is,"  as  Dr.  Martius 
remarks,  *'  the  only  instance  in  which  a  tract  of  country  has  b4»en 
isolated,  and  all  civil  relations  made  subordinate  to  a  monopoly  of 
the  crown.''  The  happiness  and  convenience  of  both  the  inha* 
bitants  and  neighbours  are  obviously  sacrificed  to.  maintain  a 
mercantile  speculation,  of  which,  we  should  think,  the  profits 
cannot  be  very  great.  In  a  case  of  plague,  or  violent  infectious 
disease,  a  government  might  be  justified  in  declaring  a  part  of  its 
own  subjects  in  a  state  of  blockade;  but  in  the  present  case  ihe 
injustice  is  obvious,  while  the  expediency  is  more  than  doubtful. 

The  intendant.  Da  Camara,  took  the  travellers  to  see  a  gpid 
.  mine  in  this  district.  The  quartz  slate,  which  had  been  ia  dif- 
ferent placea  worked  for  gold,  was  mixed  with  a  consiideraUe 
quantity  of  mica,  and  alternated  with  beds  of  green  clay  slate. 
The  mining  had  been  carried  on  carelessly  and  irregularly.  In 
another  mine  which  they  visited,  the  quartz  was  broken  with  ham* 
mers^  and  in  this  comminuted  state  exposed  to  the  action  of  fall- 
ing water.  The  metal  was  then  extracted  by  negro  slaves,  being 
found  in  thin  plates,  and  sometimes  in  lar^e  pieces  and  crystals. 
It  appears  that  all  this  work  is  conducted  m  the  most  unskilful 
and  expensive  manner,  and  that  people  frequently  destroy  their 
estates  by  laying  them  under  water,  impoverishing  themselves  and 
ruining  their  successors. — (p.  447.) 

The  author  of  this  work  is  very  minute  and  regular  in  his 
mineralogical  notices,  and  we  observe  that  gold  is  generally,  if 
not  universally,  found  eitlier  iu  aquartzose  matrix,  or  in  a  gravelly 
loamy  debris,  mixed  with  quartz  pebbles,  called  by  the  natives 
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cftse^Hio.*  We  imagine  that  this  mixture,  At)tn  which  gold  is 
obtained  by  washhig,  is  (to  use  a  term  now  generally  adopted) 
diluviufn;  and  that  it  was  formed  natoralty  by  a  process  siitiilar 
to  that  which  is  now  executed  by  art,  and  is  descnbed  above  by 
our  traveller— -viz.  that  a  current  of  water  broke  down  the  (juartz 
strata,  reduced  them  to  a  gravelly  state,  and  prepared  them  for 
the  washing  of  the  miner.  A  large  portion  of  gctld,  and  gcAA 
Only,  being  procured  in  this  manner,  (for  we  never  remeik^ber  to 
have  read  of  silver,  platina,  8cc.  washings,)  the  question  arises 
what  is  the  cause  Of  this  singularity?  We  believe  that  it  can, 
Hvithottt  difficulty,  be  accounted  for.  Quartz  is,  zs  our  readers 
know,  though  a  hard,  yet  a  very  frail  and  brittle  substance ;  and 
in  beds  it  does  not  lie  in  large  masses,  but  is  traversed  by  innu- 
merable fissures  and  veins.  Accordingly,  if  a  great  current  of 
water  passed  over  such  a  stratum,  it  would  naturally  carry  it 
away,  and  the  rock  being  in  itself  hard,  though  not  compact, 
ivould  in  the  state  of  pebble,  though  not  as  a  continuous  bed, 
resist  the  afction  of  water.  Of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  ia 
our  own  country.  Any  person  who  has  walked  in  Hyde  Park, 
or  observed  any  of  the  gravel  pits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, will  have  perceived  numerous  quartz  pebbles  mixed  with  the 
flints  and  sand.  They  are  also  found  at  Oxford,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  England,  and  in  many  other  places.  The  course  of  these 
istones  has  been  traced  by  Dr.  Buckland,  in  a  very  curious  paper 
in  the  Geological  Transactions,  to  the  Lickey  Hill  in  Stafford- 
shire, whence  they  have  been  scattered  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
south  of  England.  Unluckily  for  us,  the  quartz  of  the  Lickey 
Hill  had  no  veins  of  gold ;  otherwise,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this 
country  would  have  exhibited  examples  of  the  two  methods  of 
procuring  gold,  viz.  by  extracting  it  from  the  matrix  of  quartzj 
and  washing  for  it  in  diluvium. 

In  this  diamond  district  the  dry  season  begins  in  April  or  May; 
the  rains  set  in  in  October,  and  last  through  November*and  De- 
•cember  with  great  violence,  but  in  January  there  are  generally 

*  The  term  eaac6lho  is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  gravel  In  which  diamonds  occur; 
hot  we  conceive  tliat  the  fdlowiag  Moeral  deacriptiun  of  the  dilovsom  of  Minos  includes 
that  in  which  gold,  as  well  as  thai  m  which  precious  stones  are  found. 

*'  The  quartz  and  sandstone  either  come  up  to  the  suiface  of  the  soil,  the  highest 
|M)tnts  being  generally  denuded,  or  they  are  covered  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  by  a 
bed  of  gravel,  rubbish,  aud  sand  (euTgHthao  or  etucdlho,)  This  rubbish  consists  of  a 
grey,  yellow,  red,  and  sometimes  white  earth,  which  is  mixed  with  many  fragments  of 
quartz,  of  very  different  size,  and  angular  fracture.  In  other  places  a  red  loamy  earth, 
as  is  the  case  in  a  large  part  of  Minas,  forms  the  upper  layer,  in  which  there  are  occa- 
sional fragments  of  a  coarse  green  stone,  nearly  reduced  to  clay.  In  this  gravel  and 
sand  (he  diamonds  are  generally  found,  especially  in  the  channels  of  rivers  and  brooks. 
The  stones  are  constantly  accompanied  by  numerous  well-rounded  pebbles  of  dear 
transparent  quartz,  of  a  very  hard  iron  stone,  and  a  blac^L  Lydian  stone."— ^p.  460«>  ■  i 


$ome  iv«elw#f  finte  wralber,  wbick  i»  4b\M  fik^iUUk  i 
The  4keues  are  ehiafly  laflauuDatory  and  rbawnatici  Tkm 
negroM  Mifibrmiich  from  elepiuuiliaaia«fi»d|i dmanecalMonM 
iomtiif  i,^;  a  tbickeiiing  of  the  cornea  inao  ar^.rM<«4  the  POpiiU 
Oa6<>f  the  cfluatiilg  oausea.to  this  w$aMf.'m,iiaDr.  Mammia 
opitiion»)  fte  'pMitioH  of  die  negro  in  th^  gM-Bmi  dianoid  .wmIh 
]iig%  iriiarethe  headn  bem  doym,  aad  Iho  eatreautiaa  ke^  iift 
ninpiof  wkter/  iwhHe  the  b(Mly  igeiposad  naked  to  Uhe  hoat4>f ^dii^ 
iaD.^(p«  466.) 

The  uawMera  had  the  good  forUine  to  he.  praneiii  att<ioiiiei4«H 
joiciDgs  for  the  coronation  of  the  king.  The  plii^^om^  WM 
opened,  and  proceaaiom  of  the  actors  and  people,  acoooipaAted 
«vith  munc  and-  appvoprkte  symbols^  paiaed  over  the  atage.  Tham 
were  also  dances,  and  four  harbquins  appeared  •between  the  AfeMir 
who  imitated  the  antics  of  the  Aoericaa  savagM.  Them  wfM 
fdso  flOBw  e^nesbian  games,  and  Dr,  Manliua  adtnii>wi  « .  peinft^A 
scane,  suffiaeally  to  consider  it  as  an  eanieiH  of  tb«  ftUnra.  pi#n 
gross  of  the  BrasiUans  in  the  fine  arts.  The  whoio  .waa  ffitiw^mi 
by  iUuninations  and  balls.  The  negroes  al9o  showed  thek  ji^R 
at  4he  celebration  of  a  singular  custom  which  they  ha^ne^-^viz*  oC 
electiag  annually  a  king  ami  court.  This  king  has  m  politiciL 
rights  over  the  blacfca,  but  merely  enjoys  an  empty  dignityi  and 
therefore  the  Brazilian  government  do^  not  interfei«*  .  . 

^Od  this  ocosaba^  Kmg  Congo  and  Qnetn  Xinga,  wit^aeiferal 
princes  and  princessn,  and  mx  loids  and  ladies  of  the  bed  chaaber»  W9m 
chosen,  and  marriud  in  order  to  their  own  church.  The  procet^on  will 
led  by.nagroes  with  slanctards,  others  following,  who  carried  statue^.cif 
St.  Enncis>  St.  Salvador,  sod  the  Virgin,  all  painted  black.  These  were 
followed  by  a  bapd  of  music,  and  then  came  the  black  princes  and  prin- 
cesses witn  their  trains  carried  by  pages  of  both  sexes,  the  king  and 
queen  of  the  former  year,  still  adomea  with  a  sceptre  and  crown,  and  the 
newly-elected  king  and  queen,  decked  with  diamonds,  pearls,  coins,  and 
▼aloables  of  all  kinds,  which  liad  been  borrowed  for  the  pnirpo8e-*-and 
the  whok  train  was  closed  by  the  Mack  people  holding  in  their  hMidi 
lighted  tapers  or  sticks,  covered  wtch  siWer  paper*  EiaTing  asrived  in  Sfcis 
negroes'  diurch  of  the  Black  Viigin,  the  king  of  the  preening,  year  gave 
up  lijs  sceptre, and  crown  to  his  suecessor*  who  now  in  his  new  dignitgr 
waited  en  the  intendant  of  the  diamond  district^  with  all  his  coart.  The 
intendant,  yvho  had  already  received  notice  of  this  ceremony,  received  his 
royal  guest  in  his  dressing-gown  and  night-cap.  The  newly-elected  kin^ 
a  me  negro,  and  hf  profession  a  shoeimaker,  was  rather  disconcerted  at 
(he  sight  of  the  intendant,  and,  when  invited  to  sit  upon  the  sofa,  dropped 
his  sceptre  to  the  ground.  The  affable  Da  Camara  picked  it  up,  and 
gave  It  back  to  thcj  king,  who  was  already  tired  of  reigning,  with  tfae^ 
Words, '  Votfe  Mqjesti  a  Imd  tomber  «oa  scesirt*  The  proces^U  after** 
wards  passed  through  the  streets,  and  attended  the  king  and  queen  hack 
to  then- hotti.''^p.  4d9.) 
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In  the  htpmmg'of  Jaae  tbe  ^Kpoditioo  teft  TejvQaniid  their 
hospitable  friend  Da  Camara,  and  proceeded  to  the  east  ^ver. the 
distiict  of  Minas.  At  a  pbce  called  Biiriti»  they  found  the  hoiue 
of  a  Portugneze,  ^vvfao,  in  this  retked  spot,  had  eneoted  three  map 
chines  for  canfing  and  spinning  cottony  iwfaich  caonld  be  set  in 
motion  by  a  sin^ie  wheel  moved  bjr  hand.  Dn  M^ns  wond^m 
At  the  misplaced^  tngeouity  of  thu^  maa»  who,  in  sonincivilized  a 

rt,  and  having  so  little  communication  with  the  werldtoccnpiot 
inhabitants  in  manufactures,  while  the  ground  is  eoarc^ly  cul* 
tivated,  and  all  the  neighbonring  se»^rl8  are  over-sloekeil  with 
English  cottoMi.--<p*  475.) 

fii  their  way  to  tba  Viila  do  Bom  Sucoesso,  the.traveUeis  weri> 
suddenly  met  by  a  troop  of  naked  Indians,  wha  passed  by  in  dead 
silence.  They  were  of  the  race  of  the  cannibal  Botocudoa.  In 
their  exterior  they  showed  every  mark  of  the  lowest  and  mosl 
revoiti^  brntalHy,  their  unseemly  and  iU«fomwd  features  being 
only  less  disgusting  than  the  expressiofi  whidi  they  bore^  After 
hanring  passwl  the  main  body,  the  travellers  found  a  woman*  whqi 
slowly  followed  the  rest,  covered  with  wounds  on  her.  asm^  iegs^ 
and  breast.  She  had  been  delected  by  her  husband  injlagnanti 
dtKeto,  who,  with  a  jealousy  common,  among  the  Induma*  hadi 
tied  her  to  m  tiee»  and  shot  at  her  with  arrows,  leaving  her  to  firfn 
low  her  companions  as  well  as  she  could^-t-(p.  480^ 

At  the  degraded  state  .of  these  Indians  we  may  feel  pitj#  but 
not  surprise,  when  we  hear  thatsome  of  Aem  were^  at  the  begin-s 
uing  of  diis  oentury,  by  a  royal  decree,  declared  outlaws  and  eoe^. 
mies  of  the  state,  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts  by  the  king's  sol*^ 
diers,  and  either  compelled  to  ten  years'  slavery,  or  persecuted 
with  unexampled  barbarity.— (p.  482.  806.)  Nor  does  the  con- 
dition of  those  whom  the  government  has  attempted  to  reclaim 
from  their  savage  habits,  appear  to  be  much  superior.  In  many 
parts  of  their  journey  the  travellers  met  with  the  small  villages,  or 
akkoi,  (as  they  are  called>)  of  the  Indians;  but  the  numbers  pf 
die  origwai  settlers  seem  always  to  have  daminisbed«  Spme  are 
destroyed  by  the  small*-pox  and  other  diseases,  some  retwrn  t9 
their  native  woods.  At  one  settlement  in  particular,  in  the  piVK 
vince  of  Piauhy,  the  travellers  were  struck  with  the  squalid  and 
downcast  appearance  of  the  Indians,  and  lament  the  rare  excep- 
tions to  the  failure  of  these  attempts — the  more  so  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  them  is  always  attended  with  bloodshed.  The 
method  of  subjugating  a  native  tribe  is  described  as  follows.  A 
troop  of  regular  soldiers  and  volunteers  is  raised,,  and  furnished 
viidi  ammunition  and  arms  by  the  government.  When  the  expe« 
dkiM  is  long,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  provipions  for.some.montaf* 
They  endeavour  rather  to  surprise  the  Indians  ia  their  fapuaea 
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than  ran  the  risk  of  an  open  battle ;  but*  by  whatever  means  re- 
duced, the  natives  are  then  collected  to  a  village  of  mud  hats,  at 
a  distance  from  any  Brazilian  town,  and  taught  husbandry  under 
a  civil,  and  religion  under  an  ecclesiastical  officer.^p.  804.) 
The  effects  of  this  violent  system  may  be  easily  guessed.  A  kind- 
nessy  done  itt  a  harsh  manner,  is  no  kindness  at  all.  The  Indians, 
ordered  to  unleaiti  aU  their  habits  and  all  their  opinions,  as  well 
civil  as  veltgious,  naturally  resist  snch  mistaken  benevolence. 
Some  return  to  their  native  wilds,  while  others,  who  have  lost 
their  stren^  and  activity  without  fitting  themselves  for  a  better 
mode  of  life,  sink  into  the  lowest  sensuality.  Of  the  feelings 
which  exist  between  the  Indians  and  Portuguese  we  may  form 
some  idea  from  the  almost  incredible  fact  mentioned  in  this  work, 
that  in  one  district  many  of  their  Christian  brethren  gave  «he 
natives  clothes  charged  with  the  poison  of  the  small-pox,  which  ill 
consequence  raged  among  them  with  such  fury,  tint  they  wtretit 
last  compelled  to  destroy  the  infected  with  arrows*^p.  883.) 
There  is  no  page  in  the  history  of  mankind  so  black  as  that 
which  records  the  intercourse  of  civilized  and  barbarous  nations. 

Dr.  Martius  mentions  an  experiment  which  was  tried  with  suc« 
cess  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Piauhy,  viz.  of  apportioning  th^ 
Indians  out  singly  to  different  settlers,  whereby  they  more  readily 
assimilate  themselves  to  the  habits  of  the  conquerors,  and  learn  to 
imitate  their  improvements. — (p.  805.)  This  plan  seems  to  afibrd 
a  better  chance  of  success  than  any  of  which  we  are  aware ;  and 
though  if  wonid  utterly  destroy  the  Indians  as  a  distinct  nation, 
any  diange  would  probably  be  a  change  for  the  better.  At  pre** 
sent  their  condition  is  anomalous,  being  neither  masters  nor  slaves; 
neither  subject  to  the  laws  of  others,  nor  their  own ;  so  that  we 
can  hardly  say  with  Dr.  Martius,  that  they  form  a  state  within 
a  state.-^p.  6 16.) 

The  cotton  tree  is  much  cultivated  in  this  district,  as  well  as  in 
the  more  northern  province  of  Maranhao,  which  was  subsequently 
visited  hy  our  travellers.  Dr.  Martius  justly  observes,  that  there 
sfre  few  plants  which  flourish  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
earth,  as  the  cotton  tree,  which  will  grow  in  any  latitude  between 
Sicily  and  Naples  in  the  north,  and  parts  of  New  Holland  in  the 
south.  As  it  IS  of  importance  to  so  great  a  number  of  mankimi 
directly,  and  to  all  indirectly,  our  readers  may  not  be  displeased 
to  hear  an  account  of  the  method  in  which  it  is  cultivated.  In 
Maranhao  the  soil  is  a  black  clay,  mixed  with  fine  quartz  sand, 
and  the  plantations  arc  chiefly  made  in  the  wet  low  grounds* 
Nevertheless,  the  clear  dry  climate  of  Minas  is  found  very  advnn<- 
tageous  to  its  growth.— (p.  814;  compare  p.  485.)  The  soil  is 
first  cleared  by  burning;  then,  in  the  months  of  January  and 
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February,  when  the  earth  is  moist  with  the  late  rains,  five,  six^  and 

sometimes  twelve  seeds  are  planted  in  small  holes,  at  a  distance  of 

from  4wo  to  six  feet  asunder,  and  covered  lightly  with  earth.     In 

wet  soils  it  is  accessary  to  keep  the  seeds  near  the  surface.   Beans, 

maize^  and  even  mandiocca,  are  sometimes  planted  in  the  ioter- 

vals^'    In  the  province  of  Minas  the  harvest  does  not  fall  before. 

the  second  year,  in  the  months  of  September  and  October;   but 

in  Maranbao  the  plant  appears  above  the  soil  in  leas  than  four* 

teeadays*^  and  grows  with  incredible  rapidity,  so  that  the  first 

fruit  is  gathered  in  the  October  and  November  foUowiag.     In 

Perm^mbuco  the  first  crop  (for  there  are  two  in  a  year)  begins  in 

July,  and  indeed  some  cotton  is  collected  even  in  May.    The 

first  year's  cotton  is  considered  the  best.     The  cotton  plants  of 

Maranhao  and  Pernambuco  seem  to  be  different  varieties,  the. 

foimer  having  black  seeds,  and  the  ratio  of  the  kernel  to  the  wool 

being  different.     In  the  Pemambuco  tree  it  is  as  four  to  one,  in 

the  4Hher  the  weights  are  equal.    Care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 

plantations  becoming  foul  with  weeds,  and  the  trees  reaching  too 

great  a  height;  for  which  purpose  the  leading  shoots  are  cut  off, 

and  fresh  vigour  is-  given  to  the  side  branches  which  bear  the  fruit* 

In  the  northern  provinces  the  plants  are  cut  down  every  two  or. 

three  years,  and  fresh  shoots  obtained;  but  iu  Minas  the  same. 

land  is  not  serviceable  for  more  than  two  or  three  years,  the  cotton 

tree  being  very  exhausting  to  the  soil.     The  farmers  in  tliat  pro^. 

Vince  complain  of  the  great  inferiority  of  the  land  to  that  of  £u* 

fope,  inasmuch  as  there  the  earth  is  warm  and  the  air  cold,  while 

in  Brazil  the  earth  is  cold  and  the  air  warm  {terra  fria  y  at 

quiute)n — p.  486.  The  cotton  is  separated  from  the  seed  by  a  very 

simple  machine  of  two  rollers,  and  is  packed  by  a  press  into  bags 

of  ox  hide,  or  coarse  cotton.     The  author  states  that  aa  acute 

Portugueze  economist  has  estimated  the  cost  of  production  of 

cotton  at  3,300  rees,  (p.  818.)     He  does  not,  howevef,  state  the 

quantity  of  cotton  which  can  be  produced  at  that  price ;  but  the 

omission  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  state 

a.  general  definite  cost  for  any  commodity  .of  this  description* 

The  chief  part  of  the  cotton  of  Minas  Novas  is  carried  to  Rio, 

and  it  is  considered  the  best  in  Brazil  next  to  that  of  Pemam- 

buco.*     The  exporting  country  is,  however,  very  poor,  and   is 

frequently  visited  by  French  and  English  traders,  who  buy  in 

large  quantities  for  their  houses  at  Rio  and  Bahia,  hoping  to  pur* 

fchase  on  advantageous  terms,  "  and  this  perhaps  (says  Dr.  Mar- 

*  There  is  a  slight  contradiction  between  two  statements  on  this  point  in  different 
parts  of  this  work:  in  one  place  the  author  tells  us  tliat  the  cotton  of  Mitrahhao— in 
Another  that  that  of  Mhias  ia  second-best  in  Prasil."— pp.  487.  Bid. 
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thi^  M  Hie  Mfast  speeoiKticiii  v^aA  «ti  BHropeao  dr  BmUkiii' 
iioiMe  can  ttnifertslie  in  the  interior  of  KpMtl.^    (p:  487*) 

In  the  prtmnce  of  Minas  Novas  there  are  about  30|000  in- 
hftbitaiitfi.  Their  means  of  ediicatioa  am^oaa  Latin  acl»ol»  will 
n  pppfrtaer  paid  bj  the  atate»  and  nine  private  adiooia*  Thenk 
are  aba  eight  ecdefliastioal  corporations  {irmamdadm),  fonr  Of 
the  white  popnla^n,  one  of  the  coloured,  waA  thiee  oflhe  black; 
The  sect  of  Sebastianists  is  also  numerous,  who  believe  that  King^ 
Sebastian,  of  I^rtugal,  will  some  time  rise  again  fr6m  the  dead 
and  rerisit  the  earth,    (p.  490 — 606.) 

The  TravellenB,  in  their  progress,  having  lost  their  way,  were 
entertained  in  the  cottage  of  a  negro,  who  was  an  expert  buntefy 
and  under  his  direction  they  killed  a  tiger-cat  and  a  mutum  {cra» 
akctar),  *'  This  beautiful  bird,"  says  Dr.  Martius,  *'  is  not  un- 
common in  the  woods  between  this  place  and  Bahia.  The  In* 
dmns  value  its  flesh,  which  in  taste  resembles  that  of  a  ^nwaei 
no  less  than  its  bright  black  feathers,  which  are  used  for  diCBrent 
omaBMmts.  The  mutum  is  often  found  tame  in  the  dweUingB  of 
the- Indians,  and  it  appears  that  in  the  warmer  eounttes,  even  ti 
Europe,  it  mi^  be  as  easily  domesticated  as  our  common  l^am- 
door  fbwi.''— p.  495.  We  recommend  this  statement  to  the 
notice  of  the  Zoological  Society,  for,  although  the  author  restricts 
his  observation  to  the  wanner  countries  of  Europe,  it  appears 
that  animals  have  a  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  clianate. 
At  least  it  seems  certain  that  our  common  fowl  is  a  native  of 
India,  and  that  it  was  introduced  through  Persia,  into  Asia  Minor, 
afid  thence  obtained  by  the  Greeks,  by  whom  it  was  called  the 
JrVntmi  wrrf»* 

Th^  Travellers  next  turned  their  steps  towards  the  Rio  de  St. 
Francisco,  a  river  of  some  size,  which  falls  into  the  sea  to  the 
north  of  Bahia.  The  country  through  which  they  had  hitherto 
passed  was  chiefly  of  primitive  formation,  viz.,  either  of  gramte, 
mica  slatey  or  quartz:  they  now  arrived  at  calcareons  straHtorCXMH 
taimng  sait-petre,  sine  and  lead.f  As  usual  the  limestone  abounda 
in  caverns,  one  of  wiiick  called  Lajm  Omm/^  was  repoitsd  to 

*  It  was  certainly  not  known  to  the  authors  or  the  Iliad  and  Odjuej,  and  it  fint 
mentioned  in  die  Batrachoniyoniachia,  a  poem  of  lafe  date  (r.  191.)  The  cock,  hoir- 
erer,  ooen^  at  a  syiaboi  on  Greek  edm,  at  leaat  at  eariy  at  Um  aijrtb  ctatury  f 
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( Arislopb«  ive$  486,)  fuod  h  Peraa  forte  in  .Orcdooi  primwn  vengrat.'*    tlTere  it  an 

analoffous  nomenclature  of  another  article; — for  what  we  call  Indian  com,  the  French 

f  Hence  vrt  consider  Chat  thit  u  trwotition  limetCoiic, — |i  fact  wlucb  Dr.  Hvtiiis  infen 
from  its  not  containing  any  fottils ;  thongli  tbii  seems  rather  a  non  seqititvr^  for  tranat- 
tion  fitnestone  fteqUently  contains  imptesiiDnt  of  thefts. 
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the  Tnf ellers  to  oonUttn  remewa  of  aotediluviao.  aninak.     TUa 
they  founds  after  climbiog  a  steep  hill  of  massive  liraestana. 

**  Through  the  lofity  entrance  of  the  cave,  we  passed  into  A  vault 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  widths  and  aboat  the  same  in  height,  the  floor 
being  covered  with  stalagmite  and  sinking  gradually  downwards. 
After  we  had  walked  ahaodbad  steps,  we  iatn4  the  eavily  divided  int6 
sevefsl  natnral  chamheia.  We  followed  one  ef  these  ways^  wiiieb  ]Bai<> 
mediately  winds,  upwards  and  ecNupels  khe  expkaer  lo  gtope  npea  his 
knees»  while  at  the  same  time  the  walb^  salit  into  the  aaost  varioas  mi 
grotesque  foims^  approach  one  another  qn  hoth  sides.  Ji  then  sadde^ 
wiiiids  and  ends  in  a  spacious  grotto,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  in 
many  places  with  red  stalactite  or  with  white  calcareous  spar,  crystallized 
in  long  flat  six-sided  prisms.  At  the  back  of  this  grotto  we  mounted 
eighteen  almost  regular  steps  covered  with  stalagmite,  spread  out  like  a 
cascade.  It  was  here,  on  one  of  the  upper  steps,  that  one  of  our  guides 
had  seven  years  "before^  found  a  rib  six  feet  in  length,  and  other  bones 
of  some  antediluvian  animair  We  dug  in  the  fine  Ibamy  earth,  wHh 
wfuoh  lihis  part  of  the  cavern  is  covered  to  a  depth  of  fiN>m  faur'to  e^hf 
inches,  and  saeoeeded  m  ioding,  not  indeed  kifie  bones,  hut  frigaimnts 
snfioiettt  to  convince  as  that  they  were  the  .remains  of  a  mogiUonys* 
Tbes^  wave  chiefly  vertehne^  metaecupal  bones,  and  the  extreme  j^alani^ 
The  bones  were  not  imbedded  in  the  limestone  itself*  hut  lay  more  or 
less  covered  and  irregularly  in  the  earth.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
we  found  on  our  return  scattered  bones  of  a  tapir,  coates  and  ounces, 
which  had  been  recently  introduced,  and  appeared  to  be  the  remains  of 
prey  which  had  been  there  devoured." — p.  515. 

It  seems  to  us  probable  that  the  loamy  earth  in  which  the  bonea 
are  described  as  having  been  found  was  diluvial,  asd  that  the 
bones  were  imbedded  in  it  under  some  of  the  circmnstanees  so 
clearly  and  accurately  detailed  by  Dr.  Bucklaod  in  his  wotIl  on 
caves.  From  the  fact,  however,  that  the  earth  within  the  cavern 
es^aetly  resembled  that  without*  and  that  the  walls  at  the  turns  of 
the  passages  are  polished  smooth*  and  at  diflferent  heights  ooveied 
with  a  marly  deposit.  Dr.  Martius  infers  diat  at  some  Ibnner 
pmod  a  running  atream  bad  passed  thorough  the  caiveni»  wbicb 
peiliam  buried  the  fossil  remains  in  th^  radky  ca¥ities.--<p»  ^1§.) 

A  high  calcareous  tract  of  countiy  between  the  Rio  de  St. 
Francisco  and  the  Rio  Verde  Grande,  is  covered  with  thick 
woods,  and  contains  many  animals  which  afford  sport  to  the 
hmiter.  The  manner  of  killing  the  tapir  is  described.  Several 
hunters  station  themselves  in  the  low  jiarts  of  the  woods  through 
which  the  tapirs  pass  to  the  neighbouring  marshes.  Each  stands 
against  a  strong  tree,  so  as  to  withdraw  behind  it,  when  the  tapir, 
pursued  by  the  hounds,  rushes  by  through  the  thicket.  So  great 
IS  the  violence  and  noise  that  the  emerienced  sportsman  is  g)ad 
to  avail  himself  of  his  safeguard,  vviiile  he  takes  his  aim  at  the 
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neck  or  breast  of  the  frightened  animal.  Some  hunters,  however, 
have  sufficient  coohiess  to  thrust  a  knife  in  the  tapir  s  breast  as 
he  runs  by. — (p.  520.) 

The  vegetable  and  animal  productions  appear  to  be  very  num^, 
rous  and  valuable.  Accordingly  the  populatiotn  baa  increased- 
very  rapidly;  the  district  of  C^tendaa»  which  forty  years . ago 
was  stated  to  have  contained  only  three  women,  now  nttmberiog 
4000  inhabitants;  a  woman  in  Contendas,  of  about  fifty,  had 
204  living  desceudaots ;  aoother,  who  at  seventy  had  married  a 
husband  of  equal  age,  produced  him  three  children  at  a  birtfa> 
which  all  lived.  It  is  common  to  see  a  mother  of  eight  or  ten 
children  of  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  These  facts 
(though  pleasing  to  read  of)  make  us  rejoice  that  we  are  not  in- 
habitants of  Contendas. 

The  women,  children,  serpents,  lizards  and  ounces  of  the  river 
St.  Francisco,  in  its  course  through  the  province  of  Mihas,  l^^ve j^ 
singular  and  most  economical  propensity  of  eating  earth. ,,  1^! 
seems  that  the  soil  contains  a  small  portion  of  salt-petre»  whAch  ia 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  Boys  and  girls,  however, are  leaB«aI«Q^, 
in  their  tastes,  and  sometimes  eat  the  whitewash  off  the  waUii  «iid  • 
occasionally  wood,  charcoal  or  cloth. — (p.  5£7i)  -     » , 

In  descending  to  the  low  country,  the  Travellers  passed ov^rv 
wet  fertile  district,  in  which  were  several  pools  of  standing 'watef*. 
In  one  of  diese  they  found  a  most  varied  assemblage  of  plants, ' 
insects,  birds  and  beasts. 

^'  Nothing  was  heard/'  says  Dr.  Martius,  "  bat  the  endless  cbattering^ 
screaming  and  chirping  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  birds,  and  the  longer 
we  contemplated  this  strange  scene,  the  less  could  we  piev^l  pn  ota-- 
selves  to  disturb  the  peace  .of  the  wilderness  by  a  hostile  shot.  We, saw 
more  than  10^000  animals  together,  while,  each  in  bis  own  manner, 
pursued  its  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  picture  of  the  Cre- 
ation appeared  as  it  were  renewed  before  our  eyes :  and  this  striking 
spectacle  wonld  have  had  a  more  pleasing  effect,  if  the  result  of  oiir  con- 
tefffplfttibns  had  not  been  the  thought  that  war,  and  eternal  'war,  is  the 
lot  aiid  condition  of  animal  existence.  The  innnmerable  kinds  of  water 
fowhwhich  live  undisturbed  at  the  presence  of  each  other,  eaeh  pUHue 
their  prey  in  insects,  frogs  and  fishes,  as  each  again  is  norsued  by  some 
otber^  enemy.  The  large  storks,  which  consider  Ibemsetves  the  kings  of 
this  waterv  region^  are  the  prey, of  the  great  eagles  and  oimces;.  docka 
and  spoonbills  of  the  otters,  gluttons,  tiger-cats  and  vultures^  the  {pow- 
erful neighbours  of  the  smaller  water- fowl.  The  dominion^  however,. of 
the  distant  waters  is  contended  with  all  these  birds  by  the  caymans,  the 
gigantic  serpents,  and  the  piranha,  a  fish  of  tenible  voracity*-— p.  531. 

"  While  the  shrill  cries  of  the  sociable  inhabitants  of  the  air  still  re- 
sounded in  our  ears,  we  were,  as  if  by  magic,  transplanted  into  a  land  \ 
ofHeiab.     In^this  pobl;  which  Wais  only  a  few  minutes  walk  from  the;  \ 
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other,  DO  birda  were  seeOj  nature  seemed  as  it  were  dead^  and  eten  the 
anltTy  air  wbieb  rested  on  the  face  of  the  dark  water,  moved  not  a  branch 
or  leaf.  Taming  in  wonder  to  our  guide,  we  were  infcNnied  that  this 
waa  only  the  abode  of  immiDerable  caymans  and  the  voracions  piranha. 
Wbile  w»  oonpared  this  dttmd  place  witii  the  lake  in  Dante's  Hell, 
savenl  cf  thoM  sealjr  oMnfters,  snorting  and  qxwting,  Ufted  their  jaws 
hqm-^bm  water,  raniodiog  us  of  the  wwds  of  the  poet, 
'  Che  sotto  Tacqua  ha  gente  cbe  sospira, 
£  fanno  pnlhilar  quest'  acqna  al  summo.' 

We  counted  more  than  forty  of  these  caymans,  some  of  which  lay  on  the 
shm«,  while  others,  disturbed  probably  by  our  arrival,  gradually  came  to 
the  top  of  the  water,  where  they  either  motionless  supported  themselves 
like  logs  of  wood,  or  swam  in  various  directions  with  their  beads  above 
the  surface.  The  largest  of  these  animals  are  eight  or  nine  feet  long, 
have  greenish  scales  and  a  flat  snout.  There  is  no  animal  to  which  na- 
ture has  given  so  horrible  an  appearance  as  this  beast.  They  increase  with 
amazing  rapidity;  each  female  annually  lays  sixty  or  eighty  .eggs,  of  the 
size  of  hen's  eggs,  on  the  sand,  and  several  females  build  these  with 
alternate  layers  of  mud  into  pyramids  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  then 
leave  the  hatching  to  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  fermentation.  Pliny  re« 
mariM  that  the  crocodiles  of  Egypt  always  lay  their  eggs  at  the  edge  of 
the  inundation  $  and  it  is  therefore  worthy  of  mention,  that  in  Brazil 
also  the  heaps  of  the  cayman's  eggs  are  taken  as  marks  of  the  extent  of 
the  floods*  A  female  generally  watches  close  to  this  precious  charge, 
and  many  Sertanejos  who  have  approached  too  near,  have  paid  for  their 
imprudence  by  the  loss  of  a  foot.  At  the  approach  of  an  enemy  the  lazy 
gQardian  quickly  starts  up»  her  nostrils  open,  her  small  glowing  eyes  roll, 
ber  red  jaws  are  distended,  and  with  a  darting  motion  she  reaches  her 
prey,  which  she  never  quits  before  she  has  bitten  off  a  limb;*'-^.  532« 

The  piniDha  appears  to  be  a  fish  of  extraordinary  voracity  ^ 
lh«y  attack  any  animal  that  ventures  into  the  water  in  large  shoafs 
or  swarms,  like  a  nest  of  water  hornets.  Hence  horses  and  cattle 
do  not  venture  to  drink  of  the  water  below  the  surface  lest  their 
snout  should  be  bitten  off — an  accident  whidi,  however,  some* 
times  befalls  them.  "  The  cayman  himself  is  forced  to  fly  before 
this  terrible  enemy,  and  turns  his  unprotected  belly  towards  the 
top  of  the  water;  the  otter  alone,  whose  hairy  skin  deadens  the 
force  of  the  bite,  is  proof  against  their  attacks/' — p.  533. 

The  Rio  do  St.  Francisco  is  subject  to  violent  mundations  tot 
several  months  in  the  year.  It  rises  so  rapidly  that  the  inhabit 
ants  are  often  compelled,  to  leave  their  houses  by  night,  and  fly  to 
the  highlands. 

"  The  most  dangerous  office  is  that  of  the  fazenddro  who  has  thf 
care  of  cattle.  He  must  hurry  to  the  help  of  his  beasts,  which  are  ex- 
posed to  hunger  and  the  attacks  of  ounces  and  caymans  on  the  islands 
Ctthned  by  ibe  stream.  With  diftouhy  he  staeis  his  frail  hmk  throiigh 
teooks  and  streams,  oAoi.fiBr  uttea  inltf  the  river,  alwvfs  in  danger 
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eitber  joi  being  thrown  oo  projeofeliig  rocks  or  braaehes,  fx  of  beuig 
ftwamped  by  floatiDg  trees.  If  be  succeeds  ia  conqueriiig  tbe  dangers  of 
the  element  be  bas  often  to  figbt  witb  wild  beasts,  who  seek  witb  vio* 
lenoe  to  escape  the  force  of  tbe  water.  Gigantic  serpents  and  caymaas 
sorround  and  climb  bis  boat  to  relieve  themselves  from  tbe  continued 
efibrt  of  ewimoaing.  if  be  passes  under  a  tree,  thick  balls  of  ants  wbidi 
had  these  taken  reluge,  let  tbemseives  down  into  bis  boat,  and  wbile  ^e 
is  still  occupied  witb  these  nnmerons  enemies,  a  tiger  or  a  rattle-snake, 
leaping  into  his  canoe,  fill  him  witb  still  greater  terror.  If  be  can  only 
avoid  these  monsters  by  throwing  himself  into  tbe  water,  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  in  a  moment  torn  into  a  thousand  pieces  by  the  shoals  of 
piranhas  which  have  left  their  calm  bays  and  swim  about  in  search  of 
prey.  But  if  he  should  at  last  reach  his  helpless  beasts,  he  .finds  them 
ofken  enfeebled  by  hunger,  wounded  in  the  feet  by  the  piranhas  or  cio^ 
oodiles,  and  unable  to  swim  to  the  shore,  or  attacked  by  hungry  ounces 
and  wolves,  against  which  the  horses  attempt  to  defend  themselves  by 
standing  in  a  circle  with  their  beads  turned  inwards.  Hundreds  of 
horses  and  cattle  thus  perish  by  the  annual  inundations.''— p.  537. 

Our  Travellers  intending  to  penetrate  to  some  distance  id  the 
interior,  were  prevented  by  the  heat  from  attempting  to  reach  be- 
yond the  river  Paranam.  On  their  way,  as  they  were  visiting  the 
commandant  of  the  district,  they  heard  a  cry  of  lamentation  from 
a  distant  hut,  where  they  found  the  whole  family  and  numerous 
black  slaves  howling  over  a  corpse,  which  was  sewn  up  in  cotton, 
exactly  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  This  was  the  body  of  a  female 
slave,  to  whom  tbe  Afncana  thus  paid  their  last  duty.  To  diis 
iceremony,  which  is  an  ancient  national  custom,  they  attach  so 
much  importance,  that  the  Fazendeiros  consider  it  politic  to  suffer 
their  slaves  to  perform  it  without  interruption. — (p.  578.)  So 
similar  are  the  customs  of  the  barbarous  m  all  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

The  expedition,  wbicb  was  now  about  300  miles  inland  to  the 
west  of  Bahia,  began  to  turn  their  steps  to  the  sea,  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  visiting  tliat  city.  Their  way  lay  first  over  limestone,  and 
then  over  a  barren  track  of  red  granite,  sometimes  bare  of  vwe- 
tat^on,  and  sometimes  covered  with  thick  rows  of  cactus.  The 
third  formation  which  they  reached  is  described  under  the  and>i- 
guous  name  of  rothe  todtlkeertde.  Xt  consists  of  greyish  q«yutz 
pebbles,  mixed  with  pieces  of  a  reddish  quartzose  sandstone  and 
coarse  red  slate,  and  is  frequently  combmed  with  mica.  This 
stratum  contains  certain  nodules  of  argillaceous  iron-stooe,  which 
are  hollow  in  the  middle^  and  enclose  a  fine  red  dust  consisting  (rf* 
onde  of  iron,  clay,  sand,  and  some  lime  and  magnesia,  and  it  la 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  tonic. — (p.  604.) 

Of  greater  iateiest  to  the  nataralist  ave  4be  icmpuns  of  aatedikimii 
nk,  which  are  found  ia  the  ncigbbaiiiiHod  <of.  the  Vilbda  ilivde 
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Contas  in  savrai  places/  hying  ^ber  on  the  soface  of  tfae  eartk,  or 
boned  in  the  «BfM).  It  m  said  tbal  Ibere  have  been  feond  theie  a  toolh 
of  eight  poonds  in  weight,  and  a  bone'  five  feet  long>  wfaich  is  used  for 
the  trough  of  a  pump.  The  shoemakers  polish  their  leather  with  these 
bones,  which,  when  freed  from  the  sand  attached  to  them,  swim  like 
pumice  stones  down  the  river  St.  Antonio.  Unluckily  we  were  not  able 
to  obtain  any  of  these  in  good  preservation,  but  the  dimensions  of  the 
fragments,  measuring  without  the  outward  shell  (which  wn  almost  en- 
tirely rubbed  off,  leaving  only  the  cdlnlar  substance),  from  six  to  eight 
inches^  pn>ve  the  gigantic  size  of  the  animnl  to  wbicb  they  bekm^. 
In  the  course  of  onr  journey  through  the  northern  part  of  thevprovince, 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  remains  of  bones  which  beKHiged.to 
a  mastodon ;  but  the  account  of  the  above  large  tooth  leaves  it  doabiful 
whether  the  other  antediluvian  remains  belong  to  «  mammoth  or  a  mas- 
todon/**— p.  605. 

In  descending  the  last  ridge  of  hills,  towards  the  plains  which 
reach  down  to  Bahia  and  the  sea  coast,  the  Travellers  had  to  pene- 

'  *  ■  ^Hiese  bones  |Mrobab1y  fie  in  the  saperfielal  soil,  and  are  detached  hy  tlit  icUon  of 
^stkoQpKi iSiteaitt.  It  is  knowBtlMt  booes  wtakh  hare  Mb  1o»§  ia  IhoeMth  be- 
«oaiSL  pocoas,  JSk»  a  ^ooe^-corab,  aod  so  entifdj  lose  their  unctuous  parts  that  they 
win  slick  to  the  tongae.  Hemains  of  tlie  mastodon  are  also  found  ia  the  interior  of  the 
prortoce  of  Bahia,  to  the  north-east  of  the  capital,  in  a  granite  district. '  '^TlM  staae," 
«aya  Dn  Jlltolias,  **  ia  fCnCfiMy  bar* ;  oooasionaliy,  however,  ia  low  putd  damp  ground 
there  is«  layer  of  leddish  loam  three  or  four  feet  in  tfaicliness,  which  thic  Sertanejos 
excavate  to  tlie  depth  of  a  few  feet  for  tanks  (caldeiroes,  tanques)  to  hold  the  r&in  water, 
ahd  hi%htch  nonierous  bones  of  antedilovian  animals  are  f«mnd,  generally  la  ar  very 
'ttudlated  atHto,  and  aa  aeatSBied  that  theie  it  liofdJy  any  c^MOce  o£  iindiog'  a  ^ovplete 

.  sl^tet«a«  The  bones  which  we  were  able  to  collect  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state  were 
the  lower  jaw,  a  vertebra,  and  a  part  of  the  patella  of  a  mastodon ;  oilier  parts  also, 
Specially  ribs  and  thigh-bones,  are  often  found  by  the  Sertanejos. '  '  W%4itnMlvev,'lN>w- 
ewetf  ««ron«|.ioliBnuBMe,aaatt  the  ffagments  wlioh  oame.  to  ous  baate  vp*»in  a 
•TClkjf  miitUatod  atate«  -  Ia  the  neighbouring  Fascnda  of  Borr^  Mplk  similar  bones  are, 
as  we  were  informed  by  the  inhabitants,  dug  out  of  the  tanks,  and  they  sometihies  occur 
in  great  quantities." — p.  732.  The  next  day  the  travellers  had  a  Unique  sMik  in:tbe 
graSadw^ad  fond  a  gigaatic  patella  of  7'(  Sf"  ia  dtaBiet^»*-*<p..9^>  Tb$  author 
.fifteriinrd«  jsnaaieratea  lb«  many  fossil  bones  that  liave  been  found  in  Bnudl,  and  re- 
marks, that "  if  we  consider  the  occurrence  of  all  these  animals  Over  so  wide  a  district, 
(from  17*  to  iff  lat.)  in  Tallies  and  low  gronnds  filled  with  bed s^navl  and  loam,  it  ia 
ifli|N>sfelbiaaot'ta  a«p|]o«  that  thc^r  perished  in  the  same  way  at  tbeibas^  elephant 
and  rbingi^vos  of  the  North  of  Asia.  For  while  in  Asia  a  sudden  irrapUon  of  cold 
suddenly  overwhelmed  the  hot  country,  and  buried  its  inhabitants  in  polar  ice  and 
fh>zen  earth,  the  gigantic  animals  of  Bra^l  appear  to  liave  been  destroyed  by  the  gndoal 
dicing  of  the  aiarahea  videh  they  inhabited/' — p.  749.  Bat  if  the  aiarihea  bad  been 
dried  up,  and  left  the  animals  without  their  accustomed  food,  their  bones  would  have 
lain  together  in  a  heap,  and  not  been  found  single  and  scattered  in  the  wav  described 
by  Dr.  Martins.  Nor  woold  this  hypothesis  account  for  the  eitinetioii  or  tike  mega- 
kmfx,  vskoie  bones  the  Tfe^retten  loattd  ia  e  cave,  (aoe  abofei  p^  4A9.)  i  te  m^aiiing 
6»A  analogy,  (a  mode  of  ai^Qinenl  which  has  particular  force  in  comparative  aiiatooiy ,) 
It  is  improbable  that  the  megalonyx,  being  a  sloth,  should  have  been  an  amphibious  ani- 
mal. Vr.  MaridoB,  indeed,  does  not  appear  to  nt  to  be  very  bappy  in  his  {geological 
kpecnlationB;  for  in  another  place,  becaose  salfe-fMtra  aad  fossil  benea  sre>lisund  in  the 
same  district,  he  conjectures  that  there  must  be  some  connection  between  them.  (p.  853.) 
As  well  might  he  argoe  that  because  the  ink  of  his  book  lies  upon  the  paper,  there  is 
eo«e  oooaeetien  between  tbeeria  the  netere  of  thiagK 
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Imto  through  a  iMOt  of  ealingiiB  wood  twen^  leaguaa  in  wkMi; 
eontiinnig  neither  water  nor  fMnge.  The  guide  wfa^n  they  had 
brought  from  Villa  do  Rio  de€oBtaft,  took  occasion  to  leave  then 
during  the  night,  and  ih  hit  absence  some  of  the  mules  became 
unmanageable.  Their  stock  of  maize  was  exhausted,  without 
hopes  of  replenishing  ii^  or  of  finding  water.  In  this  situation  the  j 
determined  to  throw  away  all  their  collections,  and  think  only  c^ 
saving  their  lives;  but  a  lucky  chance  extricated  them  from  their 
danger.  On  a  sudden  they  heard  the  bells  of  a  cacrier  mule,  and 
a  troop  of  more  than  forty  BMiles,  belonging  to  a  planter  fron 
Csiytpte,  passed  by.  This  good  Samaritan  Iwnisked  them,  with 
msize,  took  up  their  packages,  and  landed  them  safely  at  the 
coast.  During  the  whole  of  this  journey  they  aufiered  severeljr 
from  the  heat  and  want  of  water,  which  was  found  in  smaH 
muddy  puddles>  and  so  bitter  that  diey  were  forced  to  add  sugar 
to  make  it  palatable.— (pp.  6  lO^  6  IS.) 

At  the  Villa  do  Pedra  Branca,  the  government  has  established 
a  settlement  of  native  Indittu;  under.a  Judge  and  a  Notaiy  (Jhdz 
and  EBcmao).  Before  their  collection  into  one  plaee,  they  dwek 
about  in  the  woods;  and  even  now,  though  they  attend  mass  A 
their  village  church,  their  habits,  ave  little  changed.  Though  of 
two  different  tribes>  and  speaking  diffisrent  languages,  they  are 
united  in  a  common  hatr^  of  the  Europeans,  ''  whose  faults,'* 
says  Dr.  Martius»  "  rather  than  whose  virtues,  they  are  inclined 
to  inntate."--«p.  616.  Agriculture  does  not  suit  wall'  with  theh 
roving  and  unsettled  habits,  their  chief  occupations  being  hunting, 
shooting,  and  stealing. 

The  dty  of  Cachoeira,  which  lies  nearly  in  the  extremity  of 
the  bay  on  which  Bahia  is  situated,  is  of  great  importance  to  that 
city,  as  bu- eutr^t  for  communicating  with  the  interior.  It  is 
one  of  the  laigestand  most  flourishing  towns  in  Brasil>  containing 
about  1000  houses  and  10,000  inhabitants,  and  exhibiting  all  the 
activity  i>f  an  European  sea<-port.  The  chief  souroe  of  its  wealth 
has<  been  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  is  seM  to  EarOpe,  par- 
ticularly to  Gibraltar,  Lisbon,  Oporto^  Marseilles,  Hamburgh,  and 
Liverpool,  in  kr^e  packages  of  30  to  lOOlbs.  in  weighty  and  to  the 
Coast  of  Guinea  in  small  parcels  of  1€  or  Itlbs. 

*'  This  (says  Dr.  Martins)  was  formerly  the  princi|)al  article  which  the 
Braatlian  Guinea  merabants  eacluaigad  for  sla?cs  j  but  smee  the  slave 
trade  has  to  the  North  of  the  £f|eatur,  legidly  ceased,  or  at  least,  thanks 
to  the  Tigilance  of  the  Bpglish  sea  stations,  been  much  diminished,  the 
demand  has  fallen  ofi^  and  indeed  the  trade  in  tobacco  generally  has 
decreased.**— p.  618. 

Prom  this  town  the  Travellers  crossed  in  a  boat  to  the  island  of 
itaparica,  close  to  Balita;  a  place  which  from  ita  buildings  and 
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ibe  ocGifpaCioiit  of  tU  mkabitatite  leukided  tkem  of  the  i 
nihiges  oo  the  lUjrmn  «nd  ItaiiMi  coMts.  It  ooiiteins  aimeroM 
ifaopsy  m  'wirioli  om  TVaveUtts  wen  -delighted  to  £iid  Eoglisti 
porter,  Cheshire  dieeses,  esoelleal  fam ages  and  hams  from  Aleoi* 

So,  which  farm  a  coMderabie  item  in.  the  Pertugoese  imports, 
lere  is  a  whale  fisberjr  in  the  bay*  but  not  as  in  ike  Nor^  Sm 
eoadticted  on  'a  large  scale ;  the  boats  in  which  the  fish  are  parsued 
being  ^ersHy  manned  only  with  a  barpooner  and  a  few  rowesa, 
and  bemg  frequently  lost  when  they  are  either  thrown  on  the  shorn 
or  upset  by  the  wounded  animal  before  the  crew  can  cat  the  Jiai^» 
poon  Uae.  The  process  of  extracting  the  oil  is  exceedingly  no* 
skiKid,  and  conducted  by  ij;norant  negroes  and  mulattos.  Not 
bmig  eeparated  from  the  impurities  which  are  miugled  with  it 
daring  the  manufacture,  it  is  of  a  dark-brown  coionr*  and  is  very 
inferior  to  the  oil  of  tke  Northern  fisheries.^ — (p.  Old.) 

A  few  hours'  sail  brought  the  expedition  to  the  ci^  of  St.  Sal* 
vador^'or  (as  it  is  commonly  called)  Bahia.  They  landed  on  a  steep 
ooast»  aud  readied  the  ontskirte  of  this  commercial  town*  in  wittcn 
the  open  shops  were  full  of  English  dodis,  hats,  metal  goods, 
Frrach  oraaments,  German  linens,  Nuremberg  wares  and  coarse 
Portogweze  cottons.  The  few  apothecaries  shops  note  stiored  with 
£nglirii  quack  medidnes,  and  the  two  booksellers  stalls  contain 
not  a  single  Brazilian  author.  On  tbnr  way  the  Travellers  fell 
in  with  a  tawny  sacristan,  dressed  in  a  ^  red  cloak,  who  invited 
them  io  a  festival  in  the  Church  of  Nossa  Seahora  da  Cottceicao* 
Thither  they  followed  him,  and  to  their  great  surprise  found  the 
wails  of  the  vestibule  hung  with  rows  of  French  and  English 
eiMpper  {dates,  put  there  in  order  to  attract  visitors  to  the  Church. 
'  The  royal  docks  are  commodious  and  wdUappotnted^  though 
■ot  extensive;  accordingly  there  are  not  many  vesacb  on.^e 
ftocks  at  once;  but  die  buiUing  and  matemla  an  tho/bestin 
BhfaaB.  Merchant  ships  are  built  at  a  short  distaooe  to  the  N.  E« 
of  the  city.  The  chief  buildings  in  the  upper  part  of  the.  town 
aae  .the  Jesuit  college  and  ifU  Chords  The  latter^  now  usod  aa  a 
bathedral,  is  die  finest  sacred  edifice  in  Brazil,  snd  is  deeoratod 
with  pictures  of  the  Spanish  masters;  besides  which  the  hvonae 
ornaments  of  the  choir,  the  gilding  of  the  altass  and  an  organ 
were  brought  from  Europe,  and  the  wainseotting  of  (he  $^umtf, 
fpom  the  East  Indies.  The  library  of  the  college  contains,  more 
than  12,000  volumes,  whidi  the  late  governor  collected  by  the 
profits  of  lotteries,  thinking  (we  suppose),  like  his  predecessors  the 
Jesuits,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  In  the  convents  and 
other  large  buildings  of  this  part  of  the  town,  there  is  nothing 
^•mavkabk,  thodoef  beauty  being  tho«anMcotoa  and  floorisfa»ng 
fcaideni.    The  mouth  of  the  bay  is  about  tour  mitee  ba0od,ithi 
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eastern  part  of  which  alone  is  safe  for  large  veaseb.  The  nuinber 
of  ships  anchoring  in  the  different  creeks  is  very  great,  more  diaa 
8000  large  vessels  saiKng  yearly  from  the  harbour  of  Bahia,  a ' 
number  which  has  been  tripled  since  1806.  Hie  P^itogueze 
ships  are  most  numerous.  This  active  trade  naturally  producety 
wealth,  and  therefore  population.  Accordingly  the  city  and  if^ 
neighbourhood  are  computed  by  Dr.  Martins  to  contain  200J00Q 
souls.  Of  this  population  a  large  portion  is  not  (according  to  oar 
Traveller)  attached  to  their  progenitors,  and  the  govemmeot  of 
Portugal;  but  led  astray  by  liberal  writings,  over-estimate  the 
powers  and  civilization  of  the  several  provinces  which  they  wish  Mr 
consider  as  only  federal  states*  This  party  attach  the  opprobrioua 
name  of  Leaden  feet  (Pes  de  chumbo)  to  the  immigrant  PortiH 
gueze,  and  propagated  their  political  opinions  by  certain  assoei^ 
ations  called  Freemasons'  Lodges,  which  are  far  from  having  tb^' 
social  and  harmless  character  of  their  European  namesakes,  but' 
serve  to  spread  the  love  of  innovation,  and  excite  extravUganl^ 
hopes  and  wishes  for  an  improved  state  of  things. — (p.  641.}' 

The  theatrical  performances  and  performers  are  mean;  tfte* 
latter  being  chiefly  mulattos,  the  former  translations  of  French' 
or  Spanish  farces.  The  establishments  for  education  seenk  to  be 
on  a  small  scale,  and  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  lik 
1818  the  military  force  of  the  province  of  Bahia  amounted  to* 
23,070  men,  and  being  well  organised  is  able  in  some  measure  to 
supply  the  defects  of  the  police.  Nevertheless  there  ia  no  t<mfi 
in  Brazil  in  which  murders  are  so  common.  If  detected,  the' 
assassin  generally  escapes  execution,  but  is  sentenced  t6  trans*^ 
portation  to  Angola  or  hard  labour  in  the  galleys.  The  imports 
of  Bahia  are  valued  at  <£i, 160,000,  the  exports  at  ^£1,610,000 
"  which  sum  (says  Dr.  Martins)  compared  with  the  former  is  a 
proof  and  measure  of  the  wealth  of  Bahia."— «p.  648.  The 
learned  naturalist  therefore  still  adheres  to  the  very  consoling^ 
but  (pace  tantorum  virorum)  rather  Irish  doctrine,  that  if  a  man 

8'ves  more  than  he  gets  in  return,  he  pockets  the  diflferenee* 
ur  author  indeed  seems  not  to  be  quite  at  home  when  be  leaver 
the  exact  sciences,  for  in  another  place,  describing  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Joazeiro,  a  town  on  the  river  St.  Francisco  to  the  W.  W.  of 
Bahia,  he  states  that — 

'*  the  domestic  productions  are  cattle  and  horses,  to  which  the  land  is 
favourable,  skins,  tallow,  salt  meat,  some  tobacco  and  particularly  salt 
which  is  found  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  All  these  articles,  however, 
(he  remarks,)  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  imports,  and 
the  country  is  compelled  to  pay  coin  to  the  industrious  province  of  Min8S.r 
Far  this  reason  an  incredible  poverty  prevails  among  the  larger  part  of 
the  population."— p.  756. 
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Tbe  slave-market  of  Bahia  was,  when  the  author  visited  it,  well 
stocked*.  The  supply  from  the  rivers  Congo  and  Zaira  having 
been  diminished  by  the  competition  of  the  Spanish,  Portugueze, 
ai^d  North  American  slave  merchants,  many  slaves  are  now 
brought  from  Cabinda  S.  Felisse  de  Benguela,  and  particularly 
from  Mosamhique.*  Dr.  Martius  remarks,  and  it  is  a  most  sin- 
gular fact,  that  the  lords  and  workmen  of  America  should  be  Eu-' 
ropeans  and  Africans,  the  natives  scarcely  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  slavies,  but  being  cast  from  society,  like  an  useless  or  diseased' 
limb.  The  slaves  of  Bahia  appear  to  have  considerable  enjoyments 
and  liberty;  and  an.  imperfect  but  increasing  regard  for  morality 
and  religion,  looking  back  with,  the  pious  horror  of  a  child  on 
their  native  idolatry.  Some,,  however,  who  are  compelled  by  their 
masters  to  produce  them  a  certain  sum  (about  240  rees)  by  their 
own  contrivance  each  day,  pass  a  life  of  great  suffering,  and  some^ 
times  when  old  and  helpless  they  are  manumitted  by  those  who 
had  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  youth  and  strength. — (p.  653.)  This 
last  practice  seems  ^a  terrible  abuse  of  the  right  of  property  in 
hmnaa  beings,  and  we  hope  for  the  credit  of  human  nature  that: 
ills,  rarity  is  the  only  reason  why  it  is  not  absolutely  prohibited. 
..  From  Bahia,*  the  Travellers  made  a  short  excursion  by  sea  to 
tjie  Rio.dos  Ilheos,  at  the  mouth  of  which  they  landed,  and  ex-^ 
ploned  some  of  the  wild  forests  which  cover  that  part  of  the  pro- 
vince. Dr.  Spix  was  here  able  to  ascertain  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  the  light  of  the  fire-fly  proceeds  from  a  phosphoric  substance 
contained  io  a  small  bag  in  the  thorax,  which  is  filled  with  an 
umetuous  matter  like  melted  phosphorus,  and  over  which  the 
branches  of  the  trachea  are  spread.  It  is  probably  by  means  of 
the  trachea,  a.  e.  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  current  of  air,. 
4iat  these  insects  are  able  to  increase  or  diminish  the  brightness 
of  their  fire»— (p.  680.) 

At  asn^aU  village  in  the  woods  they  found  a  settlement  of  about 
60  or.  70  Indiaps,  made  by  the  efforts  of  a  Catholic  missionary, 
who  bad  sacrificed  himself  to  the  vain  hope  of  reclaiming  the 
savages  of  the  woods  to  civilization  and  Christianity.  His  success 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  facts  which  he  related  to  the 
Travellers*  A  few  weeks  before  their  arrival,  a  woman  in  the  rage 
of  jealousy  had  killed  her  own  child;  another  had  dug  up  the 
remains  of  a  favourite  child  which  had  been  dead  some  months,, 
separated  the  bones  from  the  flesh,  and  having  boiled  them  toge* 

*  In  another  part  of  this  work,  tbe  Author  states  that  before  the  treaty  with  England, 
slaves  were  imported  into  Moranhao  from  Africa  directiy  by  sea,  now  half  the  number 
comes  over-land  from  Bahia.  The  number  has  nevertheless  greatly  iDci«ncd,  fos  la 
1783, 1609  negroes  were  imported ;  now  (i. «.  in  t BUI) the  annual  importatioD  is  aboitf 
4&,00a-.(p.  844.) 
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tber,  then  drank  the  broth ;  after  vditch  she  wrapped  up.tbe  hMie« 
in  palm-leaves  and  returned  them  to  the  gix>iii|d :  "  an  exoeat-of 
feeling  (says  Dr.  Martins)  which  almosi  exceeds  ihe  boundary 
of  human  nature." — p.  69^.  ., 

The  expedition  having  completed  their  stay  at  Babia>  now 
began  to  proceed  in  a  N.W.  direction,  so  as  at.lengith  to.  arrive  at 
St.  Liii2,'  the  sea-port  and  capital  of  the  province  of  MaranhaOi 
whence  they  would  take  ship  for  the  mouth  of  the  Amazoa  riaec. 
Their  first  point  was  Joazeiro,  a  town  on  the  Rio  de  St.  Franisitco, 
to  which  they  had  to  make  their  way*  through  a  country  alaioat 
destitute  of  water.  Having  passed  some  days  in  a  state  ^tf 
bumifag  thirst,  the^  were  assured  that  at  last  their  troubles  wem 
over,  and  a  plentiful  founuin  was  at  band*  On  reaching  tb^ 
wished-for  spot  they  found  a  man  standing  in  the. cleft  of  a  Hfck. 
catching  in  a  vessel  the  water  that  fell  drop  by  drop:  mone.tbaa 
thirty  persons  were  assembled,  and  were  to  go  in  their  proper 
order  to  the  scanty  stream  under  the  superintendence  of  a  civiV 
officer,  the  men  being  armed  with  guns  to  assert  their  rigklSi  i£ 
necessary,  with  force.  There  was  therefore  no  hope  of  a  sufficienii 
supply  for  the  mules;  and  one  of  the  Travellers  b^ging  a  draught 
of  water  for  themselves,  '^  Here  there  is  only  water  for  us,  and  not 
for  wandering  Englishmen,"  was  the  reply.  They  aucceededy 
however,  in  purchasing  a  few  pints  of  water.  Amidst  these  diffi*. 
onlties  and  privations  the  health  of  the  Travellers  naturally  aank^ 
and  even  the  guides  and  muleteers  were  attacked  with  fevaiy' 
One  person  alone,  a  Frenchman,  whom  they  had  hired  as  aservaiit-. 
at  Bahia,  resisted  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  unvriiolesonoe  £uie- 
A  drove  of  300  oxen  which  they  met  farther  on,  and. which  was-' 
destined  for  Bahia,  seemed  also  to  enjoy  equal  health.  Their 
chief  means  of  support  was  the  cactus,  which  singular  and  leaiksg- 
plant  has  a  peculiar  property  of  attracting  the  atmospheric  mois** 
ture.  The  cattle  wound  the  bark  with  their  t^th  or  homs^  and 
snck  out  the  sap  which,  even  in  the  driest  seasons,  is  ahvays  con* 
tamed  in  these  vegetable  fountains.  But  the  cactus  bangarmed^ 
widi  sharp  spikes,  the  animals  often  wound  their  noses,  w^icb  in«« 
flame,  and  occasionally  even  mortify,  and  accordingly  their  |il-. 
tendantg  sometimes  split  the  stem  or  wound  it  with  a  hatchetr-* 
(p.  728.)  The  great  scarcity  of  water  in  aD  this  district  is  owing, 
to  the  absence  of  clay  or  other  retentive  stratum,  to  the  numerous 
fissures  in  the  rocks  through  which  the  moisture  is  filtered;  and 
the  division  bf  the  country  mto  ^mall  narrow  valleys,  with  beds  of 
rivers  having  a  rapid  fall. — (p.  724.) 

One  evening  after  dark  the  Travellers  being  threatened  with  a  . 
storm,  were  securing  their  packages  under  a  thicket,  when  they, 
observed  a  singular  phenomenon;   one  of  these  J:>usheft  was  a.- 
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ieiriieM  shrubby  eupfaDrbia^'  which  bfeiog  accidentally  rubbed  and 
torn,  gave  out  a  white  milk,  which  shone  at  the  moment  of  its 
felKng.  The  thermometer  was  at  9(f  Reaum.  The  electrometer 
showed  no  trace  of  electricity  in  the  air.  An  hour  afterwaards^ 
when  the  thermometer  had  fallen  to  l6°»  no  light  conld  be  ob- 
tained,  and  Dr.  Martins  had  frequent  opportunities  of  rep^atii^ 
the  experiment  on  other  individuals  of  the  same  sfpecies^  b«fl- 
always  without  success. — (p.  727.) 

We  shall  not  follow  the  Travellers  in  an  expedition  whidi  th^ 
make  to  visit  a  huge  mass  of  meteoric  iron,  at  which  they  haumier 
for  some  days  without  being  able  to  detach  a  piece  of  ^e  metal } 
referring  our  readers,  if  they  are  curious  on  the  subject,  to  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Momay,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  18 16* 

From  JoazeirO,  where  our  Travellers  next  arrived,  they  niade  an 
excursion  to  thie  Rio  do  Salitre,  a  small  tributary  pr  the  river  St.' 
Francisco.  They  soon  left  the  granite,  and  came  upon  a  whitisb 
yellow  dolomite,  resting  on  a  micaceous  slate,  mixed  with  quart?, 
pebbles.  This  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  new  red  qandstpoe  for- 
mation, having  its  usual  accompatiiments  of  salt  and  gypsum. 
The  sak  is  contained  in  a  fine  yellowish  earth,  mixed  with  pebbles- 
and  vegetable  remains,  which  lie  on  the  solid  rock.  Wnen  this 
kK)se  part  has  been  completely  soaked  with  water  in  consequence 
of  rains  or  floods,  and  the  moisture  been  evaporated  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  salt  appears  on  and  near  the  surface  in  small  crusts. 
The  earth  is  then  scraped  off  with  palm-leaves  to  the  depth  of^' 
about  an  inch  and  dissolved  in  water.  This  brine  is  either  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  in  wooden  trouffhs,  or  put  into  an  ox-hide 
stretched  out  on  four  posts,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle^  thought 
which  the  brine  escapes  drop  by  drop  into  another  hide  siioilarij. 
saspended  or  into  a  trouj^h.  The  manufacture  is  chiefly  carried, 
on  in  itie  dry  months,  but  in  some  places  for  the  whole  year  Found. 
A  6oB8iderable  concourse  of  people  takes  place  at  certain  tiiiMa». 
and  an  active  trade  exists,  which  is  carried  on  by  means .  of  the 
salt,  which  passes  current  as  money.  The  judges  and  priests,  wha 
seldom  appear  in  these  remote  solitudes,  also  come  to  these  mar-| 
kets,  and  receive  their  fees  itt  salt.  A  plate  of  salt  is  worth  from. 
^  to  ao  rees,  (about  a  penny);  a  sack  from  900  to  40Q,  (Is.  6d. 
to  &.>-^p.  761.}'  We  suppose  that  large  payments  aiie  not 
very  common  in  thk  district,  as  there  would  be  considerable  in-', 
convenience  in  hiring  a  hundred  porters  to  pay  a  few  pounds. 

Dr.  Martins  and  his  companion  then  took  the  road  which  leada, 
fltmi  Joazeiro  in  a  N.W.  direction  over  the  Serra  dos  dous  IrmaQS 
to  Oeirai,  the  capital  of  I^auhy.  They  passed  through  a  pastcml 
country  which  reminded  them  of  Switxerland,  between  the  river* 
St.  Francasoo  and  tlie  above  ridge  which  cfivides  the  vaUey  of  that 
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stfeam  from  Umt  of  the  Paraahyba.    Having  erosaed  dna  baniar^  ' 
wfaidi  ia  ai  inconaideraUe  height,  they  bivouacked  on  the  fcrther 
sidey'imder  » thiok  joa  tree,  £ere  being  no  room  in  the  neighs, 
bouriag  ioBi  and  the  evening  being  fine  and  dear* 

'*  But  we  had  just  (says  Dr.  Martius)  resigned  ourselves  to  slccji 
when  we  were  awoke  by  the  roaring  of  distant  thunder.    With  astonish- 
ment we  f66tid.  Instead  of  the  splendour  of  the  starrv  firmamenl  Which 
had  lighted  us  to  rest,  the  blackest  darkness  povred  all  around.     Tbe- 
freqnefit'Ul^tttings  illuminating,  from  time  to  time  the  edgea  of  the 
flying  cleadj,  enabled  as  to  see  a  ▼iolent  commotion  in  the  sky^  and  at* 
once  a  most  violent  hurricane  fell  upon  the  cunoimding  wood.    it» 
seamed,  while  the  storm  roared  through  the  forest,  as  if  the  tbifk 
branches  and  canopy  of  the  ancient  trees  would  in  a  moment  be  torn  to 
pieces.     The  earth  seemed  to  shake  beneath  us.     The  trees  rooted  up, 
and  split  by  the  wind  resounded  on  all  sides,  while  the  hollow  roaring, 
of  the  tempest  through  the  leaves,  the  groans  and  screams  of  the 
monkeys  and  birds,  the  rustling  of  the  rain  which  fell  on  the  ground  In' 
torrents,  filled  us  all  with  amazement. 

"  A  violent  hurst  of  wind  tore  off  the  roof  of  tbe  neighbouring  faouae 
and  threw  it  on  a  low  shed,  which  was  used  aa  a  kitehen,  and  stili  cdn* 
tained  fire.  Kn  a  moment  the  flames  bnrst  oat  and  lightad  op  the  daaadfnl 
scene.  We  had  not  forgotten  oor  baggage,  but  in  the  oon6iai<»i  of  so, 
sudden  a  disturbance  of  the  elements  nothing  could  be  done.  Xius 
time,  however,  chance  protected  ns  better  than  our  own  exertions }  for 
the  joa  tree  under  which  the  packages  were  placed  had  been  blowi^ 
down,  and  had  covered  them  so  effectually  with  its  thick  leaves,  that  we 
were  able  to  proceed  in  the  morning  almost  uninjured.** — p.  773* 

No  farther  adventure  befel  the  Travellers  before  their  arrival  all 
Oeiraa,  except  the  loss  of  one  of  the  guides  by  a  bite  in  the  toe* 
from  a  poisonous  serpent.  They  found  him  in  tbe  morning  lyings 
hadf-senselesf  under  a  tree,  the  toe  was  not  mnch  swollen^  tmt  the' 
pttlse  was  All!  and  quick,  the  voice  weak  and  tremnlona,  and  the* 
man  eomplained  of  pain  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Antidotes. 
were'administKred  internally,  the  wound  was  scarified -mid  bunitj 
with  gunpowiler,  and  seared  with  a  hot  wire»  but  all  to  nopui^ 
pose,  for  the  man,  who  was  of  enormous  size  and  miaBCulac» 
strength,  died  the  same  day. — (p.  774.) 

Oeiras*  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Pianhy,  lying  near  the 
river  Caninde,  is  a  small  town  containing  14^74  inhabitants* 
Its  distance  from  the  coast  prevents  it  from  being  the  commeratal 
mart  of  the  province,  and  the  place  presents  nothing  worthy  o£ 
attention. — (p.  768.) 

Tbe  journey  from  Oeiras  to  Cachtas  (formerly  Aldeas  altas) 
was  full  of  difficulties  and  fatigue.  Two  nights  after  they  had 
crossed  the  Parnahyba,  while  the  rain  was  pouring  in  streams 
thfougb  the  leaf  covering  of  a  hut.  Dr.  Martina  waa  roused  at. 
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miiiiight  from  kbdn^uig  bed  bey  the>Fi<eBeh  «erfttiit»iwiib  tbe 
alaraithat  Dr«  Spix  was  dying.  On  cKaaMnaliooi  >  he  found  ithat 
his  brother  traveUer  bad  been  poiaoned  by  the  immoderate  uae  of 
a  bad  ointment,  appUedibr  the  relief  of  boils  ^icoasbned  by  the 
journey*  By  tbe  immediate  application  of  several  remedies,  tbey 
suca^eded,  however,  in  re;storing  him  to  life.  The  neiLt  morninj^ 
Dff.  Martins  went  on  alone  to  Cachias,  and  having  nearly  Igst  Jus 
vHiy:in  tbe  wioods,  went  for  assistance  ta  the  bouse  sif  the  chief 
officer,  of  the  places  But  in  presenting  him  his  lettess  of '  reeom* 
meudation  (so  great  had  been  bis  exertions  on  the  laafciubjss)  be 
feH  before  bim  senseless  on  tbe  ground. 

On  recoveitng  his  consdousness  he  found  hiuMlelf  in  a  well* 
furnished  chamber,  attended  by  a  man  who  addressed  htm  in 
En|;Iish.  This  was  a  Portugueze  physician,  who  had  studied  at 
Edmburgh,  and  had  taken  the  virtuous  resolution  of  settling  at 
Cacbias ;  which  is  (it  should  be  said,)  a  flomushing  town,  con- 
taining about  50,000  inhabitants,  and  deriving  great  benefits,  from 
tbe  .active  cultivation  of  cotton,  (p.  8 1 1 — 8 13.)       • 

The  Travellers  witnessed  at  this  place  some  strange  wild  dancea 
of  native  Indians,  with  whom  the  Brazilians  kevp  up  &  sOi!t  of 
amity  by  making  them  presents  of  meal,  brandy,  tebacoor  eoloured 
cotton,  Sue.  Some  very  detailed  accounts  and  lists  ofuncoAtb 
names  of  Indian  tribes,  dwelling  chiefly  to  the  west  in  the  i^erior 
of  Para  and  Maranhao,  are  given  by  Dr.  Martins.  Though  of 
different  races,  they  are  said  to  agree  in  their  habits  and  mode  of 
life.  They  are  not  cannibals,*  but  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and 
fiafaing,  and  sometimes  by  agriculture.  They  collect  wildboitey 
and'  wax,  which  last  article  they  offer  for  ssie  to  tbeir^  eivilieed 
neighbours.  They  wear  no  clothes^  and  are  fond  of.  w^R(  .often  • 
making  attacks  on  the*  next  mud  villages,  in  whicb  expe^iboaibe 
strongest  and  bravest  man  is  general,  and  while  the  war  JimIs  baa 
power  of  life  and  death.  Tbey  are  acquainted  with  the  use.. of 
poisoned  arrows,  but  tbeir  usual  weapon. is  a  club*  The  prisoners 
are  not  killed  and  eaten,  but  made  slaves.  Theft  aad  murder  are 
forbidden,  tbe  thief  being  punished  in  proportion  to  thci  amount 
stolen,  but  the  relations  of  the  deceased  are  left  to  punish  tbe  mm^ 
derer.  Tbe  chaaUty  of  tbeir  daugbt^s  they  watch  with  jealousy, 
but  are  indifferent  about  tbeir  wives.  They  reckon  time,  from  the 
change  of  the  moon;  and,  accordingly,  during  the  rainy  seasoi]^ 
wben  the  moon  is  covered  with  clouds*  their  periods  are  often 
lengthened  much  beyond  twenty-eight  days,  without  their  having 
any  means  of  correction.    The  succession  of  wet  and  dry,  of  day 

*  This,  by  the  way,  is  not  quite  acnirafely  stated  b^  Dr.  Rfartiiis.  Tttefe  is  no 
reason  why  cannibals  sboold  not  live  by  hnnting  and  fislimg.  A  eannibrf  it  not  a  man 
who  feed*  eidaiifdj  on  biman  fleah.  but  who  ii9w  «n4  tbm  ragslss  Umeif  wpon.it^  ■ 
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and  ni^litttiiejr  conaMer  a«  a  aMchaBioal  aoceiaitjr,  jumI  tiNifJflHw 
no  notion  •£  an  Author  of  Nature.  Tlieir  only  ifitea  <»f  fupeib 
kuiiiaa  agency  is  a  belief  in  the  aagieal  potven  of  cenaki  indiii* 
duab.r--|^,  8S60  But  a  large  natton  difelluq;  wM»  m  Ae  iateH 
nojv  hetw0en*tbe  riven  Araguaya  and  To6aBliot»  is  described  aa. 
ponaistipg.  entiiely  of  cannibafa^  and  they  ana  efeo  reported  to  hill 
and  eat.^eir  relations  when  they  have  -baoeme  so  old  as  to  be  it 
buodePi.to  their  &niiliea»  Another  tribe  in  the  same  region  is 
stated  to  have,  a  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the  8ool»  tmt  la  be 
aoaoquaioted  with  the  wcNBhip  of  any  superior  being.--*<p^  676.) 
Cacbias  is  connected  with  St.  Luazi  the  capital  of  the  proriDoe^ 
by  the  river  Itapicuro,  the  road  over4and  bmi^  impassaUe  to 
beasts  of  burden.  Down  this  stream  the  Travellers  aailed  in 
canaes»  and,  notwithstanding  the  relief  which  diis  mode- of  con- 
veyance, afforded  them,  arrived  in  weak  health  at  the  c^iital  of 
Maraahao,  and  much  in  need  of  a  hospitable  friend. 

"  ^  Some  good  genius"  (says  Dr.^Martius)  ''  caused'  dt  immediately  td 
visit  the  British  Coasal,  to  whom  we  brought  letters  of  introdoction. 
What  joy  was  it  lor  us«4ien  in  Bebert  Hesketb,  Bsq>  weioQad-ft  roan 
who»  in  the  parest  love  Ibr  sdenee  and  with  the  naMest  and  mdst  de^ 
valed  rostives^fdt  himsdf  called  Jipon  to  veoeiva  us  sick  isMPdtent,  ^md 
to  tend  us  with  the  kindest  hospitality.  To  his  truly  brotherly  care  wis 
owed  oar  return  to  health  and  life;  and  when  I  here  express  n^y  feelii^ 
of  gratitude^  eyea  at  the  risk  of  offending  bis  modesty^  to  the  reader  al 
least  I  shall  seem  only  to  have  done  my  duty.**— p.  834. 

.  St.  liUiKy  the  capital  of  Maranliao>  is  ttot  mere  than afourtfa^ 
rate  city  jm  Brazil.  The  houses  are  buSt  of  stones  and  am  twii> 
or  duee  stories  high.  Several  churches  haive  been  eieeted  hlelf 
at  the  ex|»anse  of  private  individuals.  The  want  of  ferafieatnaaa 
is^  in  somedegree, supplied  by  the  dangeraus  reefr  and  taod-baaka 
vriiicb  guard  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Most  of  the  phcea  of 
power  and  jprofit  were,  at  die  time  when  our  Traweiieia  riaifiad 
Maranhaor  filled  by  native  Portugueae*  These^  having  seenmora 
of  the  world  and  received  a  better  edacntion  in  Aeir  country  than 
fiills  to  ^  lot  of  the  native  Braiilians,  who  am  genenlly  broughi 
up  among  the  domestic  slaves,  seemed  to  possess  a  natural  as  vmll 
as  legal  ground  ot  pmfereoce.  Bat  Aa  exclusioh  of  the  ^latter 
from  offices  of  trust  naturally  produced  a  sepamtion  of  feelings 
and  interests  between  the  two  classes,  and  any  alight  accident  was' 
sufficient  to  stir  into  a  flame  the  smouldering  embers  of  discord; 
—^.843.) 

.  The  Travellers  made  several  excursions  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  St.  Lttizy.but  found  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  mmaric, 
except  some  natural  hanging  meadows  which  occur  in  thi^  w^t 
district.    At  die  borders  of  fi^shMvater  pools,  die  glasses  bane 
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Mfibieiit  power  of  ^•getelioQ  'lo  tofor  (ke  surfiitse  of  ihft«v«tBf 
with  •  green  cerpet^  %  sort  of  vegetable-bridge,  whieh  the  foreisner 
w»lk0  on,  delq^bted  wilh  itofrashBees  and  verdure,  and  fa  turpneed 
to  feel  tfauB  herbage  tremble  beneath  hb  feet,  and  perhapi  toaee  a 
caynaD'e  jaws  rfae  Ikrough  the  gramw  This  part  bf  "dm  coaat  of 
Braail  bemg  little  inhabited,  and  indeed  scarcely  itscned  froni  iti 
original  state  of  wildness,  the  Travellers  were  glad  to  aticept  the 
offer  of  a  birth  in  a  Portngneae  manr  of  war,  which  was^  about  to 
sail  for  Pan.  Accordingly,  on  the  fiOth  of  inly  they  leflf  St.  Lifte; 
and  arrived  without  accident  at  die  mondi  of  the  great  mtt  of  the 
Amatons,  the  end  of  their  long  book  and  journey.  Thesc^ise*- 
onent  events  and  discoveiiee  of  dieir  travels  are  neserved  for  ano^ 
nier  volume.  .       > 

We  have  now,  at  the  risk  of  fatiguing  our  readem  with  desuHoiy 
and  unconnected  accounts,  extracted  from  the  work  before  us 
much  interesting  information  on  the  natural  productions  as  weil 
as  the  recent  political  state  of  Braail.  Wo  migbl^  perhap^  say 
the  actual  state;  fier  although  that  country  has,  sinoo  the  visit  of 
our  Travellersy  been  eteoted  tnto  ad  indepcsident  monarchy,  and  as 
such  been  recognised  by  the  most  powerM  nations  of  Einopw, 
we  suspect  that  this  change  (great  as  it  is)  has  merely  ruffled  die 
surface  of  the  water,  without  affecting  the  gronod-stream  and 
ander-current  of  society,  io  whose  unseen  but  irresistible  workings 
the  great  revolutions  of  mankind  are  produced.  The  book  before 
us,  and  even  the  emtracts  which  we  have  made,  furnish  ample  evi- 
dwice  of  the  unamalgamated  state  of  the  population,  ef  the  want 
of*  union  betwoe»  the  dtfetent  provinces,  of  the  imperfect  condi- 
turn  of  the  land  and  water  communication,  as  well  as  of  justice, 
odocatioii,  and  agriculture.  Talung  all  these  things '  into  colosi^ 
deration,  we  cannot,  with.  Dr.  Martius,*  look  forward  Ibotfa^  nrptd 
improvement  of  Brazil,  or  venture  to  predict,  with  a  ihodem 
French  historian,t  that  '*  the  towns  situated  between  the  Prinoco 
and  the  Amazon  River  will  one  day  be  the  moat  Bourisbing  in 
the  universe,"  We  forget  when  we  hear  of  fertile  soil,  of  vast 
livers,  of  ineahaustible  reservoirs  of  metaF,  of  rapid  Vegetation,  of 
perfect  climate,  that  thefe  things,  alone  do  not  constitute  wealth. 
it  is-  not  enough  thnt  there  should  be  forests  and  marble,  that  the 
interior  should  be  intersected  with  sti^ams,  that  die  coast  should 
be  indented  with  bays.  Other  things  are  needed  to  make  cities, 
harbomrs,  and  commesoo.     In  our  love  of  improvement  and  happi- 

•  Preface  to  Vol.  U.     £mm  Antf^ah^  dtrm  kuiotiadm  B9dwtmMit  uik^mft'Om 

•     ■     ■   "^ -^   .. .         ..... .K^iii^ji 


t  Oenis,  Kesuiii^  de  i'Histpire  du  Br6sU,  p..:^.    La  viUa  ntiUe$.mtnl*(k6to^u^jei 
l*AmamtmtBrmUfeut'itr§wiJeufU$pUtiJtmi»tafudeVuniven. 
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neWf  weaite  apt  to  ovmiook  theakwr  pfogrwftk>f  iho  taiaiii^'baiid 
of  miui^  ..Wheie  iiaUire»  at  under- the  Irdpics^  lusuiitiea  mber 
|K>v«r8»Blitt  oppreases  rather  diao  aaoi8l8theeiilerpniitigvhiiikanl« 
inaa.  .  Tb«eBWl»  o£  the  last  year  are  ovevwbei«ed  ^  the>  ub* 
apanng.  vegetation  of  the  next,  and  while^he  ia  clearing i a  load 
Ijhrou^  :foreil%  and  eacroaching  o»  the.^intouobed.domam  of 
iiatiiii0,at  ieeuia  aa  if  he  were  only  takmg.  waiter  iVam  a  atroam, 
and  that  the  slight  opening  made  will  preaeatly  be  fiUed  up  from 
all  flidea**  TWse  are  some  of  the  difficuUies  which  prevent  the 
rapid  advaoee  of  improvement,  and  make  the  reality  follow  *tlie 
imaginatioQ  with  very  unequal  ateps*  Before  we  amoae  ounekea 
with  viaioM  of  natural  wealth  and  spontaneone  civilizatioB,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  while  the  fertile,  the  powerfiil  Egypt  baa  for 
ageakiBt  ita  splendour;  while  Asia  Minor  and  its  aaUiada^  ooee 
at«idded  with  cities,  are  now  scarcely  tilled  by  afewiaf ss whd 
barbarians;  while  Sicily,  the  granary  of  Rome,  is  a  waste;  the 
fakak  and  barren  regions  of  the  North,  with  no  great  rivers  or 
atovaa  of  precious  metal,  have  Jbecoae  die  home  of  every  aat^iad 
acieace,  and  very  far  exceed  in  power  ami  vwahb  jdl  thMttioiia 
3vhich  enjoy  the  assistance  of  a  tropical  vegetation.  ^  • ) 

**  Pater  ipse  colendi 

Hand  facileiB  esse  viam  vololt,  primus^ue  per  actem^  f 

Movit  agios,  curU  acuetu  wortaka  carda, 

JSfec  iorpere  grm  pauus  sua  regna  vetemo" 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  superior  civilisation  of  the  European 
natiooa  and  their  colonies.  In  hot  countriea  few  clothes  and 
very  imperfect  dwellings  suffice,  while  the  short  duiationr  of  the 
winter  and  th%  productiveness  of  the  soil  emriblemanto  subsist 
with  little  labour.  This  was  not  the  case  in  Europe,  and  the  first 
step  of  civilization  being  once  made,  the  othera  were,  move  easily 
gained. 

*  It  is  not  oimutriictive  to  read  the  fbllowing  detailed  account  of  the  obstaJcles  with 
^rluoh  a  new  settler  hts  to  contend  in  the  fertile  wiMemeuet  of  Bmsil. 

'*  Great  and  naiufold,"  aays  Dr.  Marthu,  "  are  the  grievaaoes  $o  which  the  hald 
planter  in  these  deserts,  cat  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  exposed.  For  (not  to 
speak  of  the  htboer  of  clearing  thickly  grown  forests,  where  many  trees  often  or  twdfe 
leetiD  dlaflMler.  employ  tiro  axes  for  several  days,  if  the  hanMBg  only  partially  foo- 
ceeds,  wliile  the  plants  sabstitated  for  them  being  loreign  to  the  soil,  aie  ailaiakcd  by 
worms,  slugs,  ants,  and  birds,)  the  adventurer  and  his  skives  are  exposed  to  many 
comphdnts,  especially  to  cold  fevers  and  cutaneoas  diseases ;  he  suffers  from  the  noa- 


4|oitoes,  which  flying  for  shade,  oblige  Kim  to  keep  his  hot  earefeHy  closed  daing  the 
day ;  frequently  he  is  in  want  of  his  accustoned  wholeiocne  food,  ai  all  bb  mettt^lwatter, 
&c  must  be  fetched  from  a  distance ;  and  lastly,  bis  slaves  are  a  constant  source  of 
aradety,  smoe  at  the  least  dissatisfaction  they  find  a  ready  opportunity  of  escaping  Into 
the  boaodleta  forests  in  theoeighboorhood,  or  take  refo^p  with  sosm  diitaat  FineaMro. 
The  laws,  indeed,  impose  sevefe  penalties  on  any  BraaiKan  who  harboBra  another  oMi'a 
slaves ;  it  is  however,  freooently  done,  and  the  plant«fr,  part  of  whose  capital  then  re- 
maina  iiaenployed,  foeb  the  want  of  laboorers  at  the  tery  oatiet  of  his  ezerthms.*— 
p.  68V* 
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Oii'thu  pMciple  we.  can  accouiit  for  die^siiiijid^r  jkKtiomem^n, 
(for  angolar  it  cerlamly  is,)  Ihat  wbtle  one  pordoa  of  tnairiBttod  has 
espfor&d  every,  recess  of  nature^  and  made  all  herfK>w«r^Sfib8er<- 
ifieni  to  liis  wants,  another  is  still  in  a  state  searoel^-^ttperfor -to 
that  of  the  lower  animals.  As  to  the  natiiFe  tribes  cif  'Biasilv  the 
accounts  given  in  the  present  work  certainly  aCnd*  little  hope 
that  any  ameliorafioii  of  their  lot  is  near  at  hand,  ekhtn-  by  their 
t>wn  efforts,  or  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours*  •  Did^vast  size 
of  South  America  precludes  the  possibility  of  then-  being  cooped 
up  between  peaceable  nations  and  forced  to  abandon  tbeir  wan- 
denng  and  unsettled  habits.  Enough  perhaps  has  been  alieady 
givea  in  this  volume  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  with  con- 
siderable certainty.  We  look  forward,  however,  with  much  x:nri- 
oaity,  for  further  accounts  on  this  subject  to  die  later  part  of  our 
Travellers'  discoveries  along  the  course  of  the  river  of  the  Araaxons. 


Am«  IV^^Memorie  di  Bianca  Cappdloi  Grmn  Duchiua  di 
TwoanOf  raceoke  da  Ticozzi.  (Memoirs  of  Bianoa  Caj^Ho, 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  collected  by  Ticozzi.)  Furenee. 
1827.  8vo. 
It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  discover  in  the  whole  range  of 
history,  a  family  whose  qualities  and  merits  have  been  more 
overrated  than  diat  of  the  Medici,  both  in  its  first  and  second 
dynasties.  The  circumstance  affords  a  melaricholy  example  of 
^e  proneness  of  mankind  to  be  dazzled  by  showy  appearances, 
and  to  estimate  the  human*  character  rather  by  the  ornaments 
that  grace  the  head,  than  by  diose  qualities  that  adorn  and 
humanize  the  heart.  If  we  consider  the  Medici  as  citizens,  "vve 
obaerve  them  assiduously  employed  in  base  and  treacherous  ma* 
chinations  against  the  liberties  of  their  own  counti^;  if  vre  exa- 
mine  them  as  princes,  we  do  not  discover  a  single  individual,  who, 
divested  of  the  artificial  splendour  of  a  throne,  and  of  the  exagge- 
rated and  deceptive  eulogies  of  servile  writers,  retains  anything  to 
.  command  our  admiration;  and  if  we  enter  theic  palaces,  our  eyes 
are  shocked  by  witnessing  the  perpetration  of  the  most  odious 
-and  detestable  crimes.  Yet  they  have  been  held'  up  almost  to 
public  idolatry  by  men  of  letters  and  artists;  and  the  mass  of 
•mankind,  seduced  by  the  charms'  of  the  pen  and  of  the  pencil, 
^ave  suffered  dieir  taste  to  triumph  over  their  judgment,  and 
have  elevated  these  Florentine  princes  to  a.  rank,  which  the  great- 
est patriots  might  have  iu  vain  aspired  to..  We  are  sensible 
"^lliat  a  reverence  for  the  Medici  is'stili  very  prevalent  in  this 
country,  impressed  no  doubt  by  the  labours  of  the  talented  and 
i^enerable  biogin^ber'  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  sod  Pope 
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iMm  XwmmI  a«.ail  naiiiiriftJ  of  tkeiepr^tdi  lD.^v|iicli<^iWp 
fme  ouMthres  byopytiiog  an. opinion  aniictmieii  by  •uck^iittH^^ 
fllj,.b«i  unKUalL  w«-«re  dbing  »  puUtc  serace  by  dincoumgiifi^ 
to  die  eortant  <o£  oor  bumble  meam,  tbaaicUy  {a^n$  pS  ^fAsm^tji/^m 
ibr  tilled  wortbkaiiMiSir  tad  ttripping  vkst  of  tb^-eniiifp^  ja#P 
ibateoii0#altiti.  deformity.  /..^..i/- 

IWoNMe  of  tratbasd  humwiity  would  be  ea^enti^llx  flf^pml 
by  thelabours  of  mm  hietorkiiy  wbo  would  uodevUke  ^dkfliialiiQg 
liiek  el  diwig  into  the  abyss  of  proiigucy  and  atrocity  wbi^lMt^ 
amiak  of  tbe  house  of  Medici  present,  for  the  purpose  of  adM{>|l» 
iog  to  the  uporld  tbe  inie-charMter  of  that  race,  aud  the  polii^^f 
their  court.  It  would  be  a  work  of  deep  and  melancbolyt.4Ui%g 
te  weigh  iu  the  balaoce  of  justice  the  claims  of  this  much  .extolja^ 
fcmily  to  tbe  grateful  recollections  of  Italy;  to  place  in  oucjicfitfi 
thftddigbts  of  tbe  eye  and  ear,  and  imagination,  apd  in. tbe. qlh^^ 
the  corruption,  the  servility,  and  the  terror  which  dissol^v^  pi 
broke  the  public  spirit  of  their  unhappy  country,  and  prepa^ 
bar  to  £ill  a  ready  prey  to  foreign  invaden.  We  ane  .sa^Ji/t^d 
ibat  the  result  would  prove  that  tbe  house  of  Medici  bad^eiii^^tM 
» more. fatal  inifaieoce  on  the  liberties  and  od  Ate  cb|uracCer,ig^ 
Italy,  than  the  hostile  incursions  of  France,  or  Spaing  or  Austfis^ 
Coofuest  bfr  aUen  and  open  force  always. generates  the  secyls  ij[ 
batpedaod  veugeance,  which  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  undor.ibf. 
first  gleasa.of  favourable  opportunity,  or  the  first  glow  of  populal; 
eacitesaeot^  Not  so  with  domestic  misgovenuneot;  by  artfii|)yr 
.dinFerltog  the  attention  of  tbe  people  fronv  their. permanent  iut^ 
rests  to  their  preaent  irfeasures;  from  objects  of  severe  and  p^itieolL 
(hougbt  to  tboee  of  light  and  superficial  attainment ;  from  frtigaiity. 
and  simplicity,  constancy  and  bsavery,  to  ease^  magnificence  and 
ypffeminate  indulgence^  it  falls  in  with  the  natural  bent  of  human, 
iufirmitywand  by  slow  and  gentle  degrees  bows  down  the  high  sotU 
of  man  U»  iiweivooibtr  prostration  and  slavery.  .    ., 

.  TbeiltaUaas  bave^  however,  at  last  feued  out,  it  sec^ns^  tlutf. 
tbey  herse  beeik  burning  inoense  to  idols  wbooft  they  had  more 
seiisoutto  abominate;  and  that  princes  should  be  jmsiged  bj  the, 
real  benefits  tbey  coaifer  on  their  people  at  large,  rather  than  by. 
th^  literary  aceompUshmeats,  or  by  the  panegyrics  of  bliqd  pr  in- 
terested flaiiteiers.  We  are  led  to  tins  conQlusion  by  some  recent 
Italian  pal)tications;  and  the  present  Memoirs,  among  otherst,  gp 
fortp  confirm,  it.  We  are  am^aiJe  that  the  adventures  ot  the  cek>- 
bcaled  heroine  of  this  narrative  must  be  familiar  to  the  student  ocT 
Italian  history,,  but  for  die.  sake  of  tbe  general  reader,  to.  whom, 
tbi^yimay  be  .new,  we  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  her  eventful 
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«M  Ikmi  ttbbilt  1544.  Het  motheff  dM  nAkttt  she  vrM^oiii^  eight 
yean  old,  leftvitfg  her, us  a  secarity  agflinntbet  fatlmi^  eitv»» 
vagance;  and  his  gross  parttalify  fdr  h^  4^rothef -VitMrm>  a  for>» 
Ctene  of  6000  ducats,  and  jewels*  tKydie¥aloeof«toat'2MI60  idor«. 
This  Ibrtnne  waa  the  first  cause  of  hei- vnhapphieBS.  Her  father, 
who  knew  that  the  payment  of  such  a  simi  wottld^diAehMe  to  the 
W6ri<f  his  itnpfdvif^nce  and  Us  cotise^nedt  powertyv  begin  to 
loblr  npon  her  as  Hie  cause  of  hts- trouhies,  aind  t^lie^e*  taofadf 
of  h^r'prtsence  by  handing  her  over  to  the  •cbatge'^aiid'ahaoliile 
control  of  ^  old  govermlnte.  The  befmtMiil  -BMUca,  -flioa  de- 
serted, soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Fietro  >  Boaai^Mltiiri,  a 
handsome  young  Florentine,  who  was  eiriptoyed  M  the  tNiiiking^ 
house  of  Saltiati,  opposite  the  Palazzo  Cappelto.  Bianca  couM 
not  long  withstand  the  solicitations  of  a  gracefiil  lov^r,  enforced 
h^'the  artful  suggestions  of  her  gofemante,  whom  Pietro  bad 
iSkih  tM;  to  bribe.  An  interview  took  place,  Wbieb  nMoraHy 
tetf  to' many  more,  till  at  last  the  two  lovers  made  each  o^r  a 
Menit^  pr6mise  of  marriage,  and  met  regtrtariy  almost  etneiy  iligbl. 
tif  the  meantime,  the  father  of  Bianca  was  occupied  in  a  ttcfgotia- 
flon  of  the  same  kind  fcr  hhnself,  which  ended  in  his  niarriftge 
with  Elena  Grimani,  the  sister  6f  the  Patriarch  of  Aqtiilea;  a 
fady  not  in  the  first  Moom  of  youth,  and  so  proud  of  the  greats 
tiess  of  her  family  as  to  look  on  that  of  Cappello  with  some  gorm 
tempt.  The  first  use  she  made  of  hey  influence  over  her  Iib#^ 
band  was  to  induce  him  to  propose  to  Bianca  to  take  "die  vett, 
or  to  marry  an  old  man,  who  solicited  her  hand  through  the  in* 
tcrvention  of  her  relative  the  Patriarch;  but  Bianca,  who  was 
equally  averse  to  both  propositions,  and  who  feared  that  hev 
ititercourse  widi  Pietro  could  not  much  longer  remain  secret,  re>< 
solved  to  escape  with  her  lover,  and  soon  carried  her  design  intd 
execution.  Her  relations  showed  the  mdst  violent  itodignntion 
when  they  heard  of  her  elopement ;  and  pretending  that  the  Flo- 
rentine plebeian  and  his  fair  companion  bad  thus  insulted  the 
whole  body  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  they  prevailed  ilpon  the 
Council  of  Ten  to  employ  the  most  vigorous  measures  against 
the  fugitives.  An  active  search  was  immediately  c6mmenced  of 
such  houses  as  were  suspected  of  concealing  Bianca  and  her 
lover,  and  even  the  sancti^  of  the  cloister  was  invaded;  but  these 
measures  failing  of  success,  Bianca's  governante,  vrith  some  of 
the  servants,  and  an  uncle  of  Pietro,  were  plunged  into  k  dtmgeon, 
where  shortly  afterwards  the  latter  died ,  and  a  sentence'  of  otiU 
lawry  was  besides  pronounced  on  the  seducer,  with  ft  rfewiil'd  of 
two  thousand  ducats  for  his  apprehension.  Atilidst  these  trans- 
BCtionsy  the  lovers  escaped  from  the  territory  of  the  republic, 
stayed  a  few  days  at  Fcrrara  to  celebrate  their  marria^,  and  ar- 
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lived  at  Ftqr«M6>i9i.8iiMy»  i^jftef  a  ji^wimey.i^^ 
a«d  mttPfi^iateff^i^'.Hefe  tb«y.  soon  le^Qtthftt;a.de»pAtqk  b|i4' 
beenjuttt  jQceiv^  ftooa  tbe.  Diicul  ageot,  al  VemcQf  the  0A»t9«y|9v 
of  ANfhiob  w<rfi  well  cakuJUted  to  renege  their  anifueti^ss* .,  The  li^n  . 
OMrodQiiftvCoiiffcil  of  TearesolM^d  that  the  insult,  ofiG^^jtQj.tW  . 
Veaeiian  Ability  hy  the  Su^itives  should  be  avenged,  at  £'lojrefM:i9»  • 
a»  tiie<  murder  /of  Dul^e  Alewandro  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici ji^M  * 
beim  MwfMy\  a^fenged  at  V^oice  by^  the. emissaries  ,oft.  CoaiiM»«  < 
deapialiQhed:  two  awassiaa  to  Fioreoee,  witk  the  psomi^e  pC  a  gfefttj 
peeuniaffy  ^re^ffwrd^  and  of  obtaining  the  liberaU^Htpf «  prisoiDfvt^] 
theif  ofim  cboioe..  Thjb  -djamal  intelligcyice < induced;. iPiotrow^.i 
bis  ffieiKls  4o  ffourt  wilh.ioiich.8oiiicitude<idie<pro|beqti^<oC  £mtrva 
ceseo'de  Medici^  to  whom  the  cares  of  goy)srtimeRtbfld.b^Qlb$^i( 
tiusied  J^y  hia  fai^N^  CosmQ»  <th^  living  in,. tbQ,  cauiiU>*f^G»i^^j} 
ahandoned  to  fhisr  soasual  >graixi^tk>ias»  i(0|tt.:t|>i9  .m^asiQiij^li^a 
two  eminent  .hJatofiians^  V ac^ri  and.  Adriaoi  <togetliar,  )lv4hiFrtfii^mid 
Serf  nidi,  and  otheirdistiBgoished  charae<ersi  of  tt»^itiK|e»  arQ^ffH^* 
to  HMIaro^  for  Pieli^  and  Bianoa.    The.}|^}ii€§..prpi|i^dirtQ  j 
befriend  Ithe  lovers,  and  in .  owseqaenoe.:  4i^ated  i  ^U  ( fp^fjgftfr^  v 
wliosamved  i«;thjB  city»to  bOi^aqruptdotasly  wati^edi  ipUI^JIn^ 
yidfid  for  the  »priv«te  tranqa«l^ty>'Of  FlorenQe>iby<eiieryrppp^iM^// 
pnscaution*    Frances^  vffis  tkt^u  o^ly  in, his  tweol^t^fth  a^|^44^ 
immarried;  fte  fame  of  Bianca'a  beauty,  .a«d  the  poUtMvihfi^lfiH^^lM 
that  her  etopeoieBt  had  occasionedr^vere  yi'/eU.ada|)j|ed  to»^i(fMe-i 
hta  ciirioaity*-    He. accordingly. longed  to  aee  tbe^^oti^g.Vi^Mtw^i' 
ladys  and  pretending  that  it  ^as  impossible  to r«pij)r,tM  theiEfud<A 
ag«ot,  Utttit.thefugiuvea.iii  person  had  detailed  Mie  p^rUcnfar^iof  - 
their  escape;  h^  fixed  the  hour  when  they  should. ba  sidniitiN^  ^  • 
ao:  audieiKe*.   They  obe^/^d  the  prince's  comadand,  and  t|ie,iAM^r  . 
view  >aiore  than  realized  the  ideas  he  had)formedv.(of  .J^ianci^ 
attraetions.  •  Moved -by  htf  misfortuaea,  and.fasGinat^^hy  Uw  ' 
beauty,  Francesco  felt  all  the  symptoms  of  a. nascent, p^^s^Pi^i 
and  as  iar  as  his  embarrassment  allonied,  he  addvess^dbotb  hfV:  > 
and  rPietro  in  language  at  once  calculated  to  silence  ,thpirp»lAi)i|ils 
of  Venetian  revenge,  and  to  awaken  theirhope;  of  .his^owntprot^^  i 
tion.    Tber  next  momittg,  as  if  to  psove  to  Bianoa  bia  wvit^^n  . 
netfs   for  her  safety,  he  sent  .Picheua.  to  inform,  her  tbat;tnBQT 
VenetianB  just  arrived  at. Florence  had  been  imprisemr^d,. and 
vvonldr  imniediataly  undergo  a  m^st  rigorous  examiQaltiall^    B^ 
means,  of  a  Signora  Mondragone,  tbe^wifc  of  a  Spwiard.Mfba  wi^ ; 
the 4>|iiQce's  tutor,  Bianoa's  acquaintance,  with  ihe.piin^.so^)^ 
ripcmd  into  ax  guilty  intimacy.  .,     ,  i... 

^£bis  iolrigae.i^vas,  however,  kept  for  aonie, time  very,  seorel^  f^^j 
the.pruice  was  ajbout.  to.marry  Qiovannar  ArchducbesSvOf  Auatfini- 
but  after  that  marriage  was  concluded,  thinking  it  no  longer  ne- 
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cersssty'to  coticcfl^itifc^  iMMmUioi^s,  Franeesco 'estaMtebed  Btatica^ 
in  the  bouse  before  mentioned,  and  gate>Pietro  a^bigbtofike  at 
oocrrtlMth  a-'libeitil  itioome. .  Tbis  Undesenred  and  noefeipectad 
good  forfune  prodttded  a  gretl*  ebatoge  inf^Pieti^'s  tebat«tt<$r-Md 
coodiuft;  instead  of  the  suopliant  for  pwrt^ctioii)  be^b^atfni^ttfr' 
banghtyabd  overbearing  moitrite;  amd^  at  length  gtneW'iiitlMrty 
iiiBU^povtiibl^  tb  the  ooort,  to  the  pHnce^'^ind  even^  to*  BiMca 
bet«elf.  BufPititrO'Was  soon  Uiyposed  of  ;*  far  one  ni^t-lie  tms- 
silfroaivded  in  the'  street  by  ti  'do^n  br^ros,  and'iMttindy^itnK 
p^hed.  "The  pi4ttee\)'visitB  tO'Biafieii  now -became'  mm^'-fte**^ 
<|Mnt  atid  >niOre'  open;  «ttd  Ate  e#tdeni)y  e«4rcisedt(tUe  (gteatisr 
influeik:^  o^er  biiki>.  IMiMal  favours  were  only  obtained  dMroiIgh 
herniletf)ioMtibhi  and 'those  wbo  were  ambitious 'of  doiin  dlstinc-* 
ti«ti'  'Mgleet^d<the  ardiduchess  to  gain  ^he  goodwill  of  the  prin^v 
nfistttMS'. ' '  The  sfiiitC  6f  the  ha«^ty  Austrian  princess  could  ill 
brook' tbidmsrrked  neglcfot;  she  complained  to  her  husbtad/to  the 
em^orher'fethef/  to  Coamo,  to  every  one.  Cosmo  reeoaunended 
to  his  son'  more  'caMtiovs  conduct,  and  indeed  urged  itas-ainck 
aar  Ms^wn'  babilnal'  g^antries  entitled  him  to  do;  the  Cardinal* 
Ferdtnai^  nuerfered  with  more  eilMrgy—4e' loaded  hie  hroth^ 
with  teproraohesi  and  evien  thtieaiaued  him;  and  the  people,  op» 
pleseert  ivitb  tiieir  own  wrongs,  and  ea|>efly  sympathising  ^jwiihi 
tbie>  uttfohiMiate  Giovanna,  rose  in  rebellion ;  bat  all  ^as  in  vaiiiv' 
Frmeescd,  'wbee^  character  was  even  more  ghnnny  and  severe 
than  that  bf  his  father,  feeling  no  relief  to  his  spirits  in  ^e^cold 
and  snlien' demeanour  of  his  imperial  consort,  4ed  for  conaohuion 
tathe  sbciety  of  Bianca,  who  charmed  him  with  her  beauty  ami* 
hei*  sprightly  conversation.  The  rebellion  was  suppreased;  the 
cardinal  retired  to- Rome;  Cosmo  died;  and  the  areM«ehassy' 
after  enduring  the  bitterest  sorrows,  died  saddenly*  Thi«,(for  a 
tioie,  seemed  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  remotse  in- -she  bosom  of 
Eran<!eset>;"  As  if  to  break  W9th  Bkinca,  he*  even  quittM  Fio^ 
retoee  V  but 'the  wary  Venetian  nbw  resorted  to  all  the  artifices  her 
id^nuity  and  ambftion  could  devise,  and  even  the  prince's  con- 
fessor watf  induced  to  second  her  efforts;  so  that  at  last  she  suc-^^ 
ce^whkl'  in  raising  herself  to  the  grand-dtical  throne,  oirfy  afcw* 
months  after  the  death  of  her  ilNfated  rival.  *    c«-  -^ 

•  'This  union,  'however,  was  not  immediately  made  -publio.  •  •  de- 
cency and  policy  requirad  that  the  court  shoaM  go  into  mauming- 
for  a  stated  time  for  the  Archducbees,  and-  the  princo'^  basty^aU^ 
atiee  with  Bianca  was  not  to* be* divulged  uuftii  that  lime' bad' eiM' 
pired.  The  marriage  was  then  puWicly  solemnised  iwith-^tbe* 
greatiMt  magnificence,  •  and  although  Tuseanywas»atthat  period 
aitffferiug  Ami  famine  andanaccamulatian  ofcahmrities-noless' 
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tb^n  ^r^  hUffCdted  ^ousand  ducat»  were  lii^ntonty  kvUbed'Oti 
i|fusr<)&|^a(lef(il  pageant.  -        >  -^  ■ 

Having  satceeded  in  her  designs,  BfaiieirMras  now  drnkfam^of 
n^nciliog  all  who  bad  before  opposed  her  ambitioDv  AnvMSg 
tbe^^  Cardinal  F^tdlnaad  was  conspicuoa9»  Md  at  hir  Y«<fuest 
l^ranCMCo  invited  his  Eminence  to  pay  a  visit  to  hiaiielf^*atlU 
Biaoca  at  Cajano,  where  they  then  resided.  The  GardinalMt 
Rome  accordingly,  and  arrived  at  his  brother^s,  who  With  Bitth^, 
fftcdvjHi  hiai)iiiith.gr^  affeclioa.  Ue  seemed  aenaible  oC  their 
•ttaations,  and  lafected  a  warm  attachment  .to  his  new.  lelatMrf, 
wbM-all  of  fa'8u4d0»  thA.Gjraod  Duke  and  Bianca  were  U^efhfix 
violently  attaokeri  by  the  aame  disease,  and  in  a:  fewthoiM  ex- 
pired, leavin|  the  Cardinal,  to  whom  their  death  ib  gaaanaUy 
attributed,  h^r  to  the  thrtf ne;  ;4 .  i<  •;; 

iiT^is  story,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  aflfords  atnpiewcMe 
SfiT  the  .display  of  the.  talents  t)f  a  book-maker,  and  accordingly  me 
jUfe<of,UMi  celebrated  lady  is  a  subject  which  has  emplbyedthe 
pii9Qii^.Qf  Wfiteiw  in.  various  lai^ffuag^es;  in  the  last  century  also, 
#  Oesman  made  her  the  subject  of  a  romance^  whicii^  w^a 
tranaialedinto  Fnanch.  But  Signor  Ticozzi.now  comes  jCgtrwai;^, 
pretending  that  Bianca  Cappello  had  been  her  own  biographer* 
tod  that  the  Memoin  before  us-  were  late)j)r  found,  iwith/jolhar 
ancient  citings,  in  repairing  an  inner  wdil  of ibe houtfeSIjQ*  198, 
Via  Mag:gio,  in  Florence,  onee  inhabited  by  Bianaa,  amb'ttMr 
in.  tb^  ^possession  of  the  publisher,  Vineento  BatelHi'  The 
#dit9r  iwisbes  it  to  be  inferred  that  Bianca  wrote  this  harrative'  at, 
(bair^V^est^of  Lucre^ia  d'Este,  Duchess  of  Urbino,  in  the  yieiur 
,)#8Q«  and  .as  ahe  only  died  in  1587,  he  says,  he  has  supplied  the 
'  defimaiifi)i  by  adding  an  historical  account  of  her  latter  years, 
^  viMsk  aoe^  indeed,  tl^  most  important  part  of.  her  eventful  life* 
Thuai^a  stor^r^:  which  snay  b«  classed  with  the  endle^  discav;^j98 
of 'iilaartiacripti  with  which  the  wortd  haa  of  laJtehe^aamrpiRiaad 
and  deKghtedi  is  ingeniously  contrived,  to  prove  ''the  fidal^yi^f 
the  copy  presented  to  the  public."  But  we  must  c^infesa  wea^^e 
ratber  sceptical  on  the  subject.  Th^  grounds  of  ourincredol^ 
^p.  perhaps  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble tOt  read  the  whole  volume;  for  the  marks  of  spttriotisness  ite 
ohiafly  tor  b^  detected  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  and  in 
theHilyllia*t  a  circumstance  sufficiently  suspicious  is  the  indi^- 
imns.  «iar»  with  whifch  ewaiy  person  of.  emiaence,  who  could,  lie 
*4atMHhiced  with  any  decent  sbailow  of  probability,  is  dragged  on 
^  thestage,---often,  indeed,  only  to  cross  it,  mdt  vanish.  Notwith- 
Mmding  ^s,  the  book^  ia  really  luH  of  ineercst:  at  iaicoiapitiid 
^  iHlh  muph^historieai  acoaracy,  and  gives  us  a  considetable  taaii^t 
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Cosmo  L  and  the  whole  reign  of  Francia.L  wefQ  agitated.  We 
•ah«M  odake  a  few  e^tractsi  which  may  pp^  prove'  uoaccejpiahle  to 

lbe.;r^der,    ^    ^  •      ••       ..       •/Ju'^ri-'    .1. '.  ^ 

I  sTk^  description  of  the  fe^laIe  conipanioiisi  V1t)>;'^i^fy>m  tbe 
'-briUtai.Q93fno,  past  the  last  years  of  }ua  Hj(e  U,  cprious.  At  ^^ie 
.opcK^inji^  qf  3i4Qc&'3  Memoira  we  find  \dv^  absQr]t>e()'^i^,^^eon(^|a 
^Albitfari,  Mrbom  be  suddenly  quit^d.  ..».,./  .  ..'jj 

^^''^AktL  pent  i!eal  bk^'beed  said  of  ihh  sddden  ttsoltiidvot  ihe'Dttky, 
't 'Wm  tiot  otnit  metifioning  the  tnie  canses  of  It.    lileAnora  Albitai  was 
V]f-lii6fi(6^t-KtdydidposttkMi  and  merry  hamovr^  whidh  Tery*)Kx{A  lcd>  bai* 
Id  abuse'  the  familiarity  she  enjoyed'  with  so  grelit  a  Lord ^.  she  was 
cdoBlMiDl^'Ipla^ng  huB  one  trick  or  an<nher^  iillone  dav  as  Cosmo  was 
going  to  8it  down,  she  drew  away  the  chair^  and  b^  i^  backwai]d^9 
»pi  d)o08iog  tq  expose. himself  to  a  repetition  of  similar  accidents^Be 
A^d|t  It  moft^visable  to  dispose  of  her  in  a  suitable  msomer, '  He 
i^lietpfe  married  her  to  his  goidson  Panciatici,  heaping  hjOriotnrs  atd 
mypuni  upon  both  of.  thern^  and  graoling  to  bis  son  Don  Qtoraimf^ 
(whoqi  he  had  by  Eleonora,)  a  patrimony  of  aboot  20,000  dSM!at9  ai^- 
pually.     To  Eleonora  succeeded  Camilla  ifartelU.     Salviati/whD  was  a 
Whey  klad'agreeabTe  narrator,  oae  evening  told  us  b^  what  txtmoUam 
efrdanistatices  Cosmo  bad  fallen  In  love  with  this  lady  in  the  yter  ]5$/» 
'4(nd'Whv  he  had  Married  her.    At  that  time,  as  your  exceltency  cannot 
.te  ignorant,  a  toctklor  was  to  be  made  from  the  Palazto  Pitii  to  the 
lUaiiM'di  PioBia.    It  was  necessary. to  pvU  down  sevetytl.b99^(^*Jn 
(frder  tOfelear-^  way»  and  particobrly  the  opfi  contiguous  to  th^  corridor 
:|giid  o?^rth^  office  ^.tbe  proconsul.    This  belonged  to  Antonk>  Martf  Hi, 
a  poQ^  gentlemaa  who  had  two  daughters,  the  one  named  Maria,  wlto 
WM  married  to  ,one  Ghinetti,  a  sailor,  the  other  Camilla/    His  excel- 
lency having  seen  Catnilla,  who  was  then  a  girl  of  tall  staSOr^j  Mr  Uid 
delicate,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  fell  in  love  with  her'aAd•4aok^Jler 
to  his  couptrybouse,  with  the  consent  of  her  fathaf.    lu'  ibf^tcakm^  at 
'Fd/raatyksr  Cosmo  went  to  Rome,  svmmoned  'tbiih^.b^.Kiui'M«lto 
recv^rre-'fr^Ql  bisfaandttbe  grand^ucal  erotm^  and^^athia/OQeafiffilbe 
'•Mtassed  to  the  Pope  himself^  who  exbocfted  him  to  mariyCamillig  4pd 
^SBftdiin  S'diipeiwalfoaJor not  mahiog it  p«b\ie.    ]«  com^qu^nce^  ^e 
.  wiy /day  of  bis  ratarp  to  FWnepee,  in  the  presence  lof  a  parish  priest, 
Ibe  girl's  father,  and  two  pr  three  relations,  he.  privately  ^narried  her, 
without  the  thing  being  suspocted  by  any  of  bis  court.  -  the  fatbtr, 
.thanking  His. Most  Serene  Highness  for  tlie  honour  be  bad  d^ne  IHs 
daughter,  added,  '  Does  your  Uighnefts  Wish  tbat  it  ^bould  be  kflP^^?* 
I0  which  Cpsmo  replied,  *  that  he  did,  ami  that  M^rtelli  might  .lelNt^lo 
whom  he  pleaded.*    Atitooio,  who,  as  1  have  said,  wa^  a  poor  ^geuttsaiaii* 
'-having  di^sed  himself  very  smartly  and  fancying  himself  as  iolnoiteot 
lA^rso^age  as  in  trath  be* -was,  walked  aboot*  in  the  New  Ifaitet 
t'lAtwif,'  and  longer  than  lie  was  aecastomed  to.  do«    Wherefore.  Ala- 
*'iiiamR>dc^PaiBt)«hia  brotbaiwio«-kw,  went  up  to  him,. sayings  '^Balenao,' 
(for  that  was  bis  other  name,)  '  yon  are  veiy  fine  to-day — wbat  is  thera 
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nefr  iB{i1ie'wind?'  Bakno  rtfplied^  ^^Daa't  jm^  kntmV  .  rS7o4  i, 
indeed/  faNi . AlnniiiuiQ^  Thm  B9hoc\o  added,  M  .hate  mwrrM^mr 
daug^tpp Camilla/  .Mowhomr  '.Wba^!  <ion'typa,kno^^'  '^ftj^t' 
'  To  thc.QrftDrt  OvkR  Coampr    Then  Pazx3  saifl,  '  Mucl?  good  iway  jt 

Jo  you,  i^v^tpaiff,  \  mu  bear^ly  glad  of  it/  .An^  goiqg  to  t^e  J^alace, 
e  asked  an  aucllence,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Duke,  whom  he  con- 
gratulat^,  rejoicing  that  His  Highness  had  married  his  niece.  |^ p'Vla- 
xhianno/  reptied  the  GVandf  l>uke, '  we  hare  no '6ther  relations'  thaW  em- 
perors, kings/ and  dukes/  '^    '  '         •      '  '**''  '' 

'^  i  k  afbembrdsr  made  MartelU  a  Knight  of  San  Stefano»  witii  afensi^^ 
of  600  seudi  a  year,  and  other  appointment,  move  sffiiabltt  to  tlk^gncK^' 
deur  of  the  dcoor  than  to  the  merits  of  Martdb.  .i  >    * 

"  By  this  marriage  Cosmo  legitimated  a  dai^bter  be  had  had  .kf 
Ca^nilla  in  the  end  of  May,  1567.  She  was  called  Virginia^  and  h.  the 
same  prinqps.  whom,  while  I  am  writing  these  Memoirs/ the  Grapd 
t>uke  my  huspand  has  just  given  in  marriage  to  Don  Cesare  d'  Este.*^ 

*.  Those  who  have  read  the  Mmaca  di  Monzm  caiMiot  liav«ioif- 
gotten  the  painful  emotions  excited  in  their  minds  by>the«melaii- 
dioij'  tale  of  Eleonora  di  Toledo.  In  the  present  MemotlB 
(which  appeared  previously)  we  meet  with  another  accowiforthfe 
tragical  catastrophe  of  that  unfortunate  pHncess,  tvhicfa  isr' v^rjr 
nearly  the  same*  Her  murder  was  closely  followed  )>y  that  of  her 
sister-in-law  Isabella  de  Medici,  sister  of  Franjcesco^  and  wife..^ 
Pao|Q  QrAino.  ,,,,., 

'  "  Nearly  about  the  same  tiaie^  TroHoOrsino  being  in  bvei^Mt'lris 
s^ter-itk'-law  Dotifia  Isabella^  and  snspecling  that  Ldi^idi  Toielb^'da 
JPerno,  the  Dulte*s  Moorish  page»  a  yoath  of  beantifol  eoantanaaee)  anil 
ef  gentle  manner8>  had  gained  Isabellas  affections^  -  caused  htm.  to  te 
murdered.  On  the  night  of  the  1 1th  of  July,  Don  Hetro,  beiii^  then 
at  Cafitggiolo.  with  his  own  hands  put  to  death  his  wife^  Eleopom 
di  Toledo ;  of  which  Signor  Paolo,  who  was  recently  come  from  Rome 
to  Florence,  having  had  notice,  and  desiring  equally  to  avenge  his  own 
itijuries,  invited  D^na  Isabella  to  Cerreto  Guidi,  who  accordingly  vvent 
thlthei',  accompanied  by  Madonna  Lucrezia  Fmcobaldi,  her  matrbb, 
and  bv  two  of  her  ladies.  After  they  had  supped/ Sigafor  Paold  widH 
dreW  into  his  apartment,  and  sent  to  ask  whether  shewockl  edMenntt 
pals  ilhe  night  witii  him  \  but  she  no  sdoaer  enlewd  thaa  km  tbaaw  a 
noose  roand  her  neck,  and  stvtng^  hsv*  The  bodies  of  these  nnbappy 
ladies  were  sent  to  Florence,  where  their  fiinefala  took  flace  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  rank  ;  and  it  was  given  out  that  Eleonora  bad  died  of  a 
sudden  attack  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that  Isabella^  while  washing 
her  head,  had  been  seised  by  some  illness,  fallen  into  the  lap  of  one  of 
her  ladies,  and  died  before  any  succour  could  be  obtained/* 

•  Besides  these  and  other  domestic^  tragedies,  of  ^hioh  CosMo 
was  a  spectator,  there  ave  also  some^  and  not  less  appallihgi  in 
^hioh  he 'was  biaaaelf  an  actor.  That  of*^iiis  daughter  Mnnii* 
whom  hepoisonedyoiiiy  because ist-the eaily  nge  bftfouftBen die 
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/^vas^urprised  l^amag  hei^  arm  on  the  neck  of  one  of  hid  pages^  is 
]^ciiliarly  aflFecting ;  bui  we  will  not  tbrture-Ae  feedings  of  our 
reiiders  by't6udhing  fikrther  on  such  atrocities.  *^  We  •  leuve  the 
'CHii'ft  "df  Tiischnj^  and  h^  cHih6s,  and  proeeed  t6  Wttl^iddr the  jJart 
'w^iich  the  nobFe  counlrynieri' of  Bianiia  acteti  ih'"lier-  Curious 
dr^iica. 

.'.The  cruelty  anci  injustice  of  the  vei^g^aiice  gfyt'he  /Venetian 
nobles  was  equal  to  its  meanness.  Even  after, tU(^,attac)inipnt  of 
l^rauGosco  for  Bianca  bad  induced  tiiom  to  iiiesijit  fioin-  their  at- 
tempts'ou  h^r  life  aad  that  of  her  husband,  the  sole. criminals* — if 
criminals  thej  were — tfaej  did  not  relax  from  their  iobuman  treat- 
ittetrt  of  Pietix)*8  mnocent  relative. 

1^  '*'The  prince  iold  me,**  says  she,  "  that  the  t)ucal  agent  hixA  hideed 
otitainej  a  promiiie  fttini  the  Inquisition  of  State  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings should' be  taken  agahist  me  and  my  husband,  but  not  the  libe- 
fllttdi^'bf  PiMTroVuAcf^  Giovan  Hatistiet,  or  of  the  other  supposed  accom- 
-jiiiiiesMof  I'niyifligbr;  that  tile  endeavours  of  the  pajjalriBfj^teto  appease 
fihefpatHarob/my  undb,  bsid  beet)  quite  ixuifek88>  and  every  attempt  to 
'finrttitfit  advocate  twilUng  to  *plead  my  cause  for  the  recovery  of  tbepi^itioii 
vl.ijE^hfiritfklifr^^  my  mother  totally  vain.'*    . 

/'  '*Thd  ednUiittof  the  reverend  patriarch  at  a  latci*  period  of  her 
tast<!)Vy  iaffords  an  illustrative  instance  df  priestly  courtesy  and 
pliancy, — inexorable  to  a  venial  frailty  in  the  weak — cringing  and 
obsequious  to  the  most  shameless  profligacy  in  the  poweiful.  An 
i^ooo'  a»  Francesco's  year  of  mourning  for  his  unfortunate  wife^ 
-Giovamia  of  Austria,  was  expired,  he  resolved  to  proclaim  his 
ttiarribg^  with^Bianca.  Having  obtained  the  full  consent  and  ap- 
•btbb^tlo'^  of  Philip  of  Spain,  he  sent  a  niagnffltent  embassy  to 
'renke'  t6  Signify  to  the  Serenissimo  Do^^.  that  being  desirous 
bf  drawing  still  closer  the  bands  of  the  ancient  alliance  betvveen 
l^is.  family  ^nd  the  Most  Serene  Republic,  \x^  bad  come  to  a  deler- 
p^inatio^  |o  marry  Bi^nca  Cappello,  regarding  that  gentlewoman 
J9^  a  (biAighter  of  the  republic,  througli  whose  means  Ke  might 
tb«)!C09)e  Us  aon«'  Tlie.  republic,  on  this  occasion,  exceeded  its 
aiatml  iMigiiificeiNse»'  and'  breaking  tbiougb  its  ancient  usages, 
vBtvovetogivethe  Grand;  Ddae  tbe  moat  convincing  proofs  of  its 
*s««i»factim) '  aiM  ^frieiulfy' 'dispo»it3oiiav  JVfter  many  obliging  and 
'cdnrteoiis  i^xpre^sibiis'  froMtb)^  Doge  and  the  senatore^  present,  the 
'^nibassador  w^as  accotttpdnied  to  the  lodging  provided  for  him  iti 
'the'  Casa  Cappello,  wh6re  he  was  received  at  the  door  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Aquifea  (BiancaV  uncle)  iti  his  patriarchal^  habit* 
'iMltli^  meinb^rs  of  the  Cappello  fikmily  ik)cked  around  him  to  do 
rhim  hbnqur,  and  he  was  conducted  to  a  formal  audieuce  of  the 
Ootje  and  the  Si^iory  by  forty  seuators,  foUowcxi  by  Bikitca'^ 
rdatcuQs^  and  by  all  the  Florentines  ttien  riesideiH  in  Vesnice«    Tbe 
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S'lgskory  diA  not  i^MAe  of  its  aoooaloBied  pnidentf e  on  Ibis  ooctosk^ 
and  .Ihgtugbt  by  a  solemn  act  to  cancel  eterj  remembranoe  ofi  * 
BimHQa'^  {)^st  frailtie^i  declaring  ber  (oa  the  l6th  of  June)^  "  ti^) 
true  atid^speQwl  daughter  of  the  republkg  in  c<nisideraiianiqf4&»a»'t 
mo^t  t^if^lUiit^mnd  rare  qualities  which  render  htr  most  vwtth^  of// 
tf^e, highest,  Jiirtune*  andm  a  return  for  the  eeieem  ihtGr^indDuhcL 
h0^  jJn^n  .m  in  this  his  most  prudent  resolution.**  Tbe  senate^ k 
appoHi^  tHio  avibasaadors  to  the  Grand  i>uke*  who  neretOipMti ^ 
loianci^  in  po96e9Moii  of  all  the  prerogatives  belonging  tx>  her:  ad  a» 
daughter  o^  Su  Mark^  and  lo  be  present  at  ber  nuptials.  Tiepolar 
and  Michaeli  were  chosen  for  this  office^  and  tbeir  traisinivasM 
adorned  by  a  suite  of  ninety  noblemen.  Bianea's  fatber».'dKfl 
Patriarch  of  Aq^iilea,  and  almost  all  her  relations*  ivtenttciEb^l 
rence»  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  aolema  embassjivrnMii 
received  five  .miles  from  the  city  by  Don  Psslfo  and  Dpn.i^iDHi. 
vanni  4e  JMedici*  accompanied  by  the  guards,  and  by  the  prmcipali 
caiM:tierp..  The  senators  represented  to  the  Grand  Duke^aat" 
they  f^ere  desiroua  that  the  ceremony  of  betrolhing  ehoiiU*beijie44' 
new^d  in  public^  that  they  might  place  on  the  bead  of  the  Qrando 
Duchess  the  royal  crown;  sa  that  she  mi^  be  in  no  4egrae>tii»n 
ferior  to  the  other  daughters  of  St.  Mark,  married  to  die  lung^'ofq 
Hungary  and  of  Cyprus ;  and  diis  was  done  with  extraoFdiBaiT^i 
n^^nificence.  .        * 

The  name  of  Cappello  was  already  favourably  associated  witU 
Florentine  history.   Carlo  Cappello,  ambassador  from  the  repnblio' • 
ofVenice^in  1^30,  had  gallantly  assisted  in  the  defence  of  FIik  * 
r^oqe.  .  A  statue  was  erected  to  a  horse  which  was  killed  unddf 
him  during,  the  siege,  and  the  inscription  still  remains  ukinjifurod' 
near  the  Piazza  de*  Castellani.     It  is  engraved  on  a  slab  'of  i 
statuary  marble,  about  two  yards  long  and  one  wide,  inserted  in 
the  wall  overlooking  the  Ariio. 
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We  regret  that  the  materials  contained  in  these  Memoirs  bave. 
not  fallen  into  more  powerful  bands*  The  iron,,  relen^tlesa 
ty^anfiy  of  the  oligsirchy  of  Venice,  the  esqapie  of  the  yaung. 
!^ianc{i  and  ber  husband  from  its  tremendous  grasp;  their penlous^ 
j(^4ruejf  to  JF^prence ;  the  portraits  of  the  many  femarkAbfenpeUt 
thqn,  livings  particularly  the,  artful,  dissolutey  and  oniet  Cosmo^t 
aiKJ  bi^ gloomy  and  feeble-miodcd  son;  the  dark,  advenlunss  ande 
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tragkal fate cif  the ¥niiKjm^  InMlaaiid  EieoMva;  tb^Budd^ii 
elevation  and  aa  sudden  fail  of  the  low  if  omen  by.^«bbm*in'tur|i 
Costno  was  subjugated  $  tbe  servility  of  courtiers^  tfa^  pirostittfte 
condescension  of  ecclesiastics^  the  pride  and  magnificence  widi 
wbicb  tbe  Venetian  nobility  took  pains  to  render  more  striking 
and  moke  scandalous  their  recognition  of  the  persecuted  Bianca 
as'a  ^'  daughter  of  St*  MaVk/'  when  she  had  ascended  through 
shanie  ^nd  dishonour  to  the  gnind*ducal  throne;^ — finally,  tb^  tiloiti 
of  here«(eatfui  life,  tbe  lerminatioii  of  all  her  giories  in  daikness 
andqijistery, not  without  suspicion  of  poison ;-^tiiese  tatlines  of 
national  and  individual  character,  relieved  with  all  the  beauty  of 
Itabin.soenery^  tbe  splendour  of  Italian  decoration,  tbe  charm  of 
ItaKdaart,  the  myst^  and  the  magic  of  VeneliaD  life,  and  the 
litenar^f.cbdnictaraiKl polish  of  Florentine  society;  the  fragments 
andi^irapses  of  Spanish,  French,  and  German  manners  and  cos- 
tiinip/lfaatjflit  aciross  the  stage; — all  tbese  elemeoCs,  in  the  hands 
ofiJilaiusbi^'ot  of  Scott,  might  have  been  worked  up  into  a  picture 
of  imadebbe  power  and  brilliancy.  In  very  inferior  hands,  in  those 
of >aian.^  of:  our  seconds-rate  novel  writers,  or  French  menxMr  ma* 
nufactareysv  they  would  at  least  have  assumed  animation  and 
ptBsapnii/iin.tbe.Iiandstof  Signor  Ticozzi (for  we  regard  these  Me- 
moiraibs  liis>  they  want  life,  vigour,  and  picturesqueness.  Indeect 
this  narrative  appears  to  be  little  more  than  an  abstract  from 
chronides  and  histories,  put  into  the  first  person,  and  related  chro- 
nolo|;iqaUy  and  coherently.  We  see  none  of  the  workings  of  the 
hefonie's  heart,  nor  do  any  of  die  personages  live  and  move  and 
spenkkt  ^Fhe  book,  however,  has  the  merit  of  being  clear  and 
simple^  of  avoiding  all  that  can  ofiend  or  revolt  the  t>^ader,  and  of 
being  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 


Art.  V. — Nouvelles  Lettres  Edifiautes  des  Missions  de  la  Chine 
et  des  hides  Orientates.  8  vol.  1 2mo.  Paris.  1818—1 823. 
The  history  of  the  labours,  the  sufferings,  and  the  self-devQtion 
of  the  missionaries  of  Christianity,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
endeavouring  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among  tbe 
heathen,  exhibits  a  fine  moral  spectacle,  which  every  friend  of 
humanity  must  contemplate  with  satisfaction.  It  is  no  doubt 
greatiy  to  be  lamented,  that  the  result  of  these  exertions  has  not 
dwd^ys  been  commensurate  with-  tbe  means  employed;  leather 
tbe -comparative  failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  some  defect  in  tfa^ 
syatem-Qf  operations,  or  to  the  force  of  the  resistance  offered  by 
tfao  I  pr^udices  and  obstinacy  of  the  Pagans,  it  M'oUld  be  di^cult 
to  say.  Among  the  missionaries  \Aio  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  work  of  charity,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  other- Roman 
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Otfdialib  t)lieit9"who  hrf^  attempted  die  conversion  6f  th^  Ckf* 
nesi^y'shMM  pjerhnpi  be  regarUed  as  the  indst  ineritorious,  jtMi- 
'^Aontftftii twtcewtui.  The  coarage and  lihiiity %bey  liaVe  genin-ally 
'A5p)a;^d>^«ii«  t^ond'afll  praise;  and  though  te  some 'occaiioiiB 
tfi^yteiyttittre'too'bigUly  estimated  the  ^ect  of  their  ]alx>urs;\ftr 
*ap{>etinsd<  fo^^eiliettofis  to  nmke  .knowu  their  sufiei^gs,  it  thait 
1^  lidtnovMedged  tb«t  dfey  pvrtfaased  the  pririlege  of  foooistiog 
tift  tt'piioe>whidi  few'^roaM  be  ittcfined  to  pa/faif  iti    Owr  Pro- 
^teMaUt'tuhttioiiBrieir, '  wh6  have  distinguished  dieinselvfes  in  other 
p'a^  dfthe  wortd  by  their  zealous  and  enterprbmg  6l|3irit,  have 
Mtherto  eflecttfd  bnt  little  in  Ofaina,  v^here  their  efforts  bvve  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  disseminating  of  copies  df  tbfe 
Scripture;  and  ether  religiobs  \i'ork9,  from  the  printing  pre^s^k  of 
Canton  and  Malacca.     We  trust,  however,  that  they  tPiH-riooii 
Ve  enabled  to  adopt  a  more  energetic  and  effectubi  systeoi!  tk 
operatiotis. '    The  example  of  the  Roman  Catholics  :isi  befdre 
^rtieni;  who,  refymr  firmly  upon  Providence,  and  having  a  power* 
foliaitb  id  the  efhcacy  of  their  oM'n  exertions,  have  set  at  defiimre 
Hre^  most  appalling  difficulties  and  dangers,  carried '  the  iGoipcl 
into  (he  heart  of  the  country,  and  preached  it  in  thd  very  toelhl<of 
the  idol^.'   Perhaps,  however,  the  Koman  Catholic  monk;  out  off 
fit>nr  the  oi-dioary  sympathies  of  mankind,  and  driten  to  tfakepe'> 
fuge  in  Mmt^ore  hidden  and  general  sympathy  wliich  uhites  hifii 
vi^itb  his  species,  may  be  better  fitted  than  the  Protestimt  preacher, 
nccompanied  by  his  wife  and  family,  for  carrying  on  Ike  g#eat 
>Vork  of  donftersion  in  a  country  like  China,  where  the  national 
iftfperstition  is  protected  by  so  tremendous  an  6utwork  of  {iaans 
atid  penalties,  as  is  there  thrown  around  it  by  the  iaws.    Inooun^ 
tries  like^india,  however,  where  he  is  protected  by  thfe^ovettoi 
ment,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  labours  of  the  Protest 
tant  kttis^o^ary  are  essentially  aided  by  the  co-operation  of  hia 
)ielpiii«<le,  afcid'the  infltience  she  is  sure  to  aei]fnire  over  the  ikativea 
bf  her  own  se«/  *.  ii 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  thut  die  Jesuits  iMve  betiblso^ 
pfiected  of  greatly  exaggerating  the  effi^ola  of  their  preaching;  and 
th^  ittttuber  of  their  converts,  in*  orderl»>eBiianc&  tfaeuT'Own^oMTitt 
fifidi  Mthou^h  there  be  more  wovldl>>iniinilednees.dian  charity  In 
it;'tbe  suspicion  may  not  be  aTtbgetherainfbviMli^.  But  at-ail 
eienUt^n  Ifrdn  nndoubled  faict,  thati^at  the'annmtiehC  peril' of 
tiWsi!^  tii^s  they  Aff9«  entered  the  Chinese  empivcM-thiN  Hm  hiv^ 
¥Md»^9&Mt  proselytes — and  that  mdny  of  tbem  have  suffeiea  pea* 
secution,  imprisonment,  and  martyrdom;  and,  until-  Pirofdstaat 
hrisstdnaries'  shall  have  examined  into  the  real  etate  of  the  'iase 
tiponUhe  spot,  it  will  perhaps  be  tlie  most  charilabte  a4id  Gliria^ 
tiaiHlike  course  to  oonclade,  that  they  whi^  bate 'the  'Coniiigeito 


risk  Ibteri fives  in.  Ihe  cHQsd  ^i  wbtt  tlwj  betkvo  lorlnp  lii^^Mllk, 
are  nottlie  modt  likely  perioiis  in  tbeworld  IpfifoppglUle^^Ue^  < 
iidkilbougha  ooiisiderable'ponifmof'Cle  toliim^  before, uib^aw 
-ifa]l«aa)of 'th8)Work  of  wfai^h  they  are  a  dQntiiMia|iQii«lr#h^te)»rl9 
tttbeciodittitried,!  lire  confine.  ouraelv«B  in  xh^jpt^mnUttfM^i^Q^Uie 
thiaiory  e{  the*  intnochicttoii  of  Cbristtanity  inlK^X^akK^K^Mp 
faaB<iii8;--klirst,  beoause  the- events  Mffaicb*  hdvesallendM  Ib^ 
jpcHcfaftiig  ofiitkei  Giofpel  iB'lihait>  country  are  moreeMtijiion^inQiy 
Atm  aary  which t hate -elseivkeve  occanredio  the.miasionaives;  and 
sceondlyv^cmiae>we  found  that  to  extend,  oar  ^«ws  farther, 
/would  bo  to  tmBsgPcis»  the  limtts  whioh  sire<neeesluifilyi|»resecib0d 
tdiatticlesof  this  kind. 

.'•  Befeie  we  prooeed  to  ihe  historioal  view  of  Obif  si»bjeotw it  niiay 
pei^aps  be  proper  to  make  one  or  more  retnarki^i  tipofi  thd'OM 
tooUeetioR  of  <'^  LettEss  £difiantes  et  Curieiifles/'><dto»  <work-  to 
nfhiob  fiuropeatB  are  flttoit indebted  ibr  the  knot^edge  tliey  pos- 
eeaaof  GhMV'iisiMidl  aa^ofthe  labours  of  the  massioiiajries  in  that 
connttry. .  ThepublicattoB'  of  these  celebrated  Letters  iwiis.eaB^ 
bwnoed  ai'Parisin  1709^  by  LegobieOi;  who^  edited  tbe  first^ghit 
VoUBDtes*  Af«^  US'  deatby  the  editorship  devolved  npoa  J>qhalde, 
tketnvelltkno^vmartilhor  of  the  pepiiiar  History. of  .Chinai  mAio 
oarriedion  and  oonlpktod  the  collecticMi^  of  which  tht^lasti^oluine 
appeamd'-a  shorttiaie  after  hia  death.  Though  Dd^aide^  who 
waS'Wel)  tfittad  to"  be  the  editor  of  such  a  work,  periSormed  hia 
task,  with  great  taste  and  .skill,  it  was  soon  found  that  in  ^  ft  new 
isditiDDia  much  better  arrangement  might  be  adopted;  .andaer- 
ooadingly^vheo  the  whole  series  was  reprinted  iit  J  76  iiQiwevbeiif, 
thetodilbr,  greatly  improved  it,  by  throwing  togetiber  leli  jthoae 
letters. which  related  to  the  same  subject**  OAk^impr^^ana^tn 
hwreitieen'effeetedy  and  many  additions  made  to  .the  ^oH^qtiw 
since 'that  periody  particularly  in  the  octavo  edttioQ  QS^iSiQ.  \,,l» 
a^weokof  so>  miaceUaneeus  a  description^  it  is  not  to  be  aiipposeift 
that  every  part  could  be  eidier  valuable  or  interestMig.i-  JSleny  of 
Iks- letters  coflitaniy  in' reality,  matter  which  is  neidiei^  <^euri0us'' 
bor  ^  edifying;"  for  example,  long  accounts  of  the  spiritual  e^ 
frnmacev and  faneicd  soiraclea  of  tto  missioBaries :  but, tb^if^tji^ 
of  wMling  through  dke^  miadtise  is  amply  repaid  by  the  profomd 
Uesearches  of  Bbuchet  oe  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hlndooii;  t^e 
nurioua  details. mspeoting  the  manafactiiie-of  poroelain  givj^  by 
dvEutre^oHes;  the  finely  and  pktueesqiie  narratives  of  PiMuue 
aiM^  Gaubil;  and  tbd  valuable  communications  of  CootafEii^ 
and  -Rarhlnuw  •  •  -    <  -  ,         •  • '  >  > . 

')>fTa>protseed|  ho^wever^to  the  more  immediate  aubjeet,  ^f  our 
«f]aiU:^-^0'^iiairle  the  reader  to  contrast  the  supcretl^ous  which 
now.  (prevail. in  •Cbina;  with.  Ckrisiisuaity;  and  thu9*  to  C(^t)i|uie- 
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IhsiqI  ^  .w|h^  .wtent  of  ^«  l^vmBfit.  wluel^  Ik^  ,wiitiiof»wifii 

Ahisi  ^mijfe>  .divide.  TJiese  are  4^..6epi  pf  CfkvrfuciiM*  i% 
s^t  ^  XiffOh^^t  wd  tb»  9e^t  a£  BAddb^^iilie  }as|  pfff^bicb,  ^^r 
lei»d»fig|it»,qmpife.iOYer  tho  in^Hi^K^Me  i^|«i»4ff'  of  th^  l^diw 
Archipelago,  Siam,  Tooquin,  Tibet,  Tait|urj^»  Cbipn^.Aud  Jupaii^ 
il^^Bpr^iffpluig.Cuthiof  nqarly.oii^d^rd  of  tbe.wbo|§  hAiQEiaD,riN:e. 
Weibogipu^tbtbe  ««ct  of  CwfiAauf*  .Th^,ppwPQ3{fof,4bJt^ 
3^t.paajM|Cli«g  ibetxistie^eand  Datur:e.Qf  tb«,  PeUjr.arp,iivt<^lv?d 
ia  great  /o^acmity.*  Son^times  they  appear  to  Tf cpgxpu^.  dOf 
tinctly  the  being,  and  attributes  of  that  G6d,.wbo(0»  iipder,d^rr 
ent  nam^f  (ho  wiae  aitd  good  of  all  iMitions  ador^»  ,DubffdeK^ 
great  autb^ity  on  UiU  subject*  obBervj^a^,  that  io  ouejof Jth^if 
caooqical  bpplU^  tbe  Tie»,f  or  First  I3eiQg»  tb^  objoot  pf  PmW^ 
wor^bipi  10  described  as  tbe  priacupbof  all  tb^dgif  tb^  jfatb^of 
ibe.pBQfie,  absolutely  independent,  QinniscieAt*  ai^^alqiightyi^fi^ 
ahant,  just. as  tbe  l>eity  ia  described  in  tb^i  theQlogioal  wP^l^it^ 
all  Qatu>oa.  Tbe  belief  in  a  ruliag  Prpvideiice,!Ukewi9e».i|^«h 
is,pcopkia*ted  by  prayer  aud  submissipn,  and.  pffwd^  \>y,  gui^ti, 
ia  mcttlcated;  and  iuatapces  are  relate  of  pcisNces*.  ^bPt  bj^U^r 
impiety,  brought  woeful  calapitiea,  mot. upon  ji^eii^s^ves^,  tm^ 
oppo,  tbe  people.  We  also  discover .etidcuib  .traceiV  of  tb^  b(^if4» 
tbat  glopm  ancLoKMrtificatioQ  are  .mcire  acceptable  to  the  J)ii(|ui(ir 
tba«  ^^beerfulaess  and  enjoy ipeot«    ..  ..  ,  .,,,. 

*  Xlubajd^  was  not  able  to  discover  wbetlier  tbe  Co^fuciant  w»xi^ 
pr  were. not  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  future  puuisbm.9pi,  a)r 
though  h^  supposed  them  to  teach  that  the  souls  of  VAr^uous  ^oieii 
removeiaft«r.aealh  tp  tbe.dwellii^.of  Changt^i^  (!'  the  3ii(Nceiw 
Emperor/')  appietijiies  returoing  to  tbe  eaKtb»  and  appaant^w 
idsioD^;IOtlbe.  bviug*  With  respect  to  tbe  cre^tiou  .of  .tbe  \ifarld» 
Ibe.ppipipps  of  tlie  Coofucians  are  not  kno^u;  butwb^^tber  ^biv 
bcUa^  iuabapluiie  creatiou  or  not,  they  assert  noUiiug  to  tbctoaDr 

•  M.  Grosier,  author  of  Ujc  article  "Confucius"  In  the  l^ogj-aphie  Univen^Ue, 
t  fx.  ^.  410^418,  sa^fft,  "finals  il  n'a  ea  !a  p«nt^  d«  tt^n  Simoim  darfd  U  i*eti^{ofk 
ie  fpn  fsyv*"  And  •galo'-^*  Jwmmt  )a  niwoa  JmnMino,  prk^  dm  JtasMiva  de  k'  f^ 
Y^tvou,  IK9  s'ctt  moiitr^  av^  uutant  dc  force  €t  4'^elat".  Yet  hiimM  reaaofi  J^^KV^ 
vcrea  in  the  West  (he  existence  of  God  and  the  iairoortalitY  of  the  soul;  and  introduced 
fiie«e  Ufa  liogmBs,  ti  far  as  poitstble,  to  the  ktioiKrled^  w  the  people.  The  femarl'i^ 
aiii  wn<er,tbBt  the  moraKtjr  ofSoeratoa  4ld  not  oMtr  tbe  oMinerv  of «  t'Mgk  wHUge^of 
j|MiGa,if  abswd;  itj^d  ap  ioflaenos  qpoQ  ttie  wbolii  civiji^  wgrld,  wA  U  biif  a|itf,, 

t  **  The  word  Tien,"  sa^^s  Milne,  "  might  be  rendered  •  Superior  Powers/  •  the 
Gods/  kt.  Indeed  this  rendering'  would  agree  perfetnly '  w«H  wHh'the  creed  6f  th'ib 
GMoeae.  Tbey  owra  fenefally  join  htavm^mrtk,  and  am%  together,  and  o«mU« 
!  tlifce  as  sharing  tbe  supreme  power  among  them.    And  though  thej  very  oftefi 


vse  the  word  Itm,  jet  they  either  refer  to  the  visible  heavens,  or  to  the  teen-ling,  i.e, 
Bmma  MBit,  or  fOol  of  the  Visible  heavens,  which,  thef  siippote,  animates  the  tnperior 
parti  oC  nature,  at  tbe  boman  loal  doca  the  body.'*-— &ererf  Edict,  p.  S3,  nolr. 
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trary,  whkli  M  •  ]>UhllA»  emaiien  to  be  nik  itnporttoit  Uiit. 
Such  18  the  pictare  of  (bis  sect-drawn  Jby  ttie  Jetttits;  ivhost  testi- 
teony  on  this  particular  subject  should  t>^  allowed  to  have  great 
weighti  Subsequent  inquiries^  however,  appear  to  pmve  Aiak 
the  doctrine  of  Confucius,  like  tbat  of  SpinOxa,  is  a:  tnid  6f  phi- 
tosbpbical  jMintheisni,*  from  which  aH  religion,  properly  bpcMtmgp 
i^'Mdessanly  excluded.  •:,.'• 

'  The  second  religious  sect  among  the  Cfainesef  iaihatof  Tfao^ 
^iree,  the  founder  of  which — ^wfaose  works  still  r<!main,  though 
j^eattyaltered^s  supposed,  by  his  foilowerSi  tohhvebeeu  content* 
pdfai^*  with  Oofifucius.  The  real  name  of  this  pfailosophefr,  whose 
dO<^lhine^  Duhalde  appears  to  have  misuuderMMd,  *was  Lao^Dseu^ 
^f'^'^'dld  child/'  an  appellation  bestowed  u|ion'him  becaute 
he"^flb  bom  gfeyheaded.  He  was,  according  to  a  v^  judicioua 
¥Mt^,^  mati'of  profound  original  genius,  who  invented  or  revived 
W  ^tkth  of  philosophy  which  greaSy  reflcntbles  that  of  Pythago- 
fti^  amd  hi  some  respects  that  of  Plato.  He  is  sard,  itideed,  ti 
fnnre-  traf billed  iMo  the  west,  where  he  is  supposed  ^by  M.  Abcfl-* 
'ftfenhisstt  to  have  learned  many  parts  Of  hn  philosophy  either 
ttotB  Ae  Pkfttuicians  or  from  the  Greeks  themselves.  ' f^sdisci^ 
fflM, 'departing  akogetherfrom  the  purity  of  hts  doctrines*,  bikve 
^de|;efMrafdd  into  a  sect  of  jaggters,  magiciahs,  and  iotrologers; 
^o  sp^d'  their  whole  lives  ito  searching  for  the'  philosopher^ 
Mbne«,  tber  elixir  of  life,  and  the  means  of  sctiing  the  Heavettit 
while  the  system  contained  in  his  works  is  Ihit  of  a  gentrine  bhi- 
l6sopher,  a  judicious  moralist,  a  learned  theologian,  andasubtia 
metaphysician.  The  morality  of  Lao-Tseu  was  of  the  ascefie 
kitiA,  dignified  but  unnatural ;  and  therefore,  though  congruotit 
eAoogh  with  the  calm  pursuits  and  abstract  meditations  of  a  ph}« 
fosopfaer,  altogether  repugnant  to  ike  taste  of  the  vulgar. 
'  The  morality  of  this  sect,  which  has  long  lost  all  -sifflifitude-td 
that  of  its*  founder,  is  now  a  kind  of  epicureanism;  vdiieh'ittcut* 
cates  the  avoiding  of  all  vehement  passions  and  desires;  faappi*' 
ness,  according  to  them,  consisting  in  perfect  exemption  from  that 
solicitude  and  uneasiness  which  invariably  attend  upon  the  bust* 
Bess  of  this  life.  They  act  upon  the  shrewd  maxim,  that  ik  m 
Ibolish  to  do  anything  for  posterity,  because  posterity  has  (fone 
nothing  for  u«;  and  observing  that  Jjeath  is  the  principal  disturbjsr 
of  their  felicity,  employ  their  philosophical  leisure  in  the  inventioti 
of  variods  means  to  escape  from  his  power.  To  efiect  so  desirable 
ao  otbject,  they  addict  themselves  to  the  study  of  magic  and  cbe* 
■Mttry/  and  by  the  aid  of  certain  denions»  whose  names  i^  caie^ 
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Mkf.  b^  wactiM,  Iiie3r  concoft  an  «iixrf  ca]|^ailK  dP«dflffiaMh^ 
ifDOMrttflity  ti^ti- 4i«sa  ifbo  drink  it ; '  artd*it  ii^  8«i*  Mf^MM 
eiiipBft>iii,^oMB<Mii8  of  bein^  Ht.]Mrepai«Afor<iilMMbef^Ufe,'ttiid^^ 
re^ng  hnplieitljriipcin  the  nsMrajicesof  thn^ie^tf^,  hav^i^wa^'' 
lo«ied4bi»MMtkiiflble  b€fvdr«i^e;  and  tbtid  probAbij^  hiidhmed  -^ 
evootibf  it6  tteaM  dtstgreeable  to  their  hern.     '     '       <^  *< 

But  etefa  iuggienr  and  magicians,  yicliitig  to  tbaHrre^sttbte 
impufiMr  whicn  forces  all  men  to  tfddpt  a  creed  of  aonte  kind'  ^t'" 
c$hibr,  RMMI'vilsio  bvre  a  religion.  -  Tbe  sorcereis  '^  Chifii^,  \W*' 
apite  oPtheifr  tytb  in  theeiixir  of  immorUrtity/  atie  M,  %  \i^pk^/ 
beo8i9n»«^f  the  fttlRi^,  to*  pay  a  ^{Mei^  of  worabip  to9m4iMM  ^ 
pewevi»'Qn*ln'«KS0r  at  the  aaiae  time  to  derive  ^^ma^'lMMJff*'^ 
•AwMgo^flMii  thetr-ftith^  Aey  mamifiKMri^ TiHk  teanUy  re)^¥6^; 
aenfotidm^a^  llHiir  ^oda,  'whieh  they  sell  atabigh  pHce  t5  th^'*' 
piom'fmm8mM'x>{  ««perilii<»ua  money.    The*  t^diehi  bf^thiiK 
aeedase  hmomred  ^<fhh  tbe  name  of  Tieit^Stee,  wiM^'VevtmAf' ' 
daORw^'  *tttid  th«far  lohiefa,  who  reaidfe  fn  a  town  itf  tbe  ^mibtc<  ' 
of  Kda^ri^  where  they  have  a  magwfikiefllt  p«il^<5e,  •tfr^'iMiyi"'^ 
ooMptimetited  ^kh  tbe  dignity  of  prittcipattnaMdaiiii,  Mf  «Mtta^' 
by  vast  irtmbera  of  people^  some  of  wbom  ccndstllt  ^tft  &  jiby-"* 
aicMM,  «im1  others  as  foftuno^tellers  or  oonjavord.  " ' '''  **' 

It  n^ust^be  fiom  this  aect  thut  the  Jesuit  missionaries  bM&^expe^  •' 
rieooed' most  opposition,  for  they  denominate  them  an  '*'alM>niiMi^''.' 
blesect/'  who,  byflatteriogthe  passions  of  the  princes  and  grandiftes  ' 
of  the  ceiintry,  and  by  impressing  the  n  ittds  of  the  peo>pie  wilAr ' 
wonder  and  terror,  have  acquired  the  most  formidable*  powfer J  ' 
TJieVyMwreover,  accnse  them  of  forming  compacts  wtdi  demons^ 
of  -ddvding  the  multitude  by  the  astonbhing  effects'  of  jdM^Jr  ' 
magtoal  avts ; '  of  healing  the  sick ;  and  of  scaring  aWay  the  devifar '  * 
from  peMons  possessed.    The  rites  by  which  these  *^  hesttefA^ 
dootOM^'' gratify  Cheir  own  superstitious  propensities,  of  iMpose" 
upon  tlie  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  resembte  some  of  the  praetflcesT' 
of  tbetancfent  pagans  of  the  west.    They  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  ^ 
datkness  three  kinds  of  rictims,  a  hog,  a  fish,  and'a4>trd;  and  fbr 
(he  completion 'of  some  species  of  charm;  die  purpose  of  which* 
is  nor  described  or  conjectured  bf  tbe  missionaries,  drive  a  stake- 
into'  the  eafrth,  while  diey  trace  upon  *paper  a'  singular  "^sbrtf  of 
figure,  accompanying  every  stroke  of  tbe  pencil  with  frighiRif  ' 
grimaoes'and  horrible  cries*  '^ 

Tbe  above  two  sects  bear  evident  marks  of  tbeu-  Ghine^  • 
origin,  in  the  quaint  pedantry  of  their  dogmas,  the  barrenness  of 
tbe  niy%uological  and  cosaaogonical  accompaniments,   and  'fher' 
base  and  onspiritual  nature  of  their  h<^>es  atid  fears.  ' 

The  third  8ystem>  that  of  Buddha,  though  no  less  afekSUtd,  ' 


th^^,<j^'4tf,d^ma4i  ^]tb«.^^  with. piore>^»iig9ikH»fc iimgfii ■ 

dr^{,)^(^ai^ . b^^i^t Cbwt    DuktMe*. )iow«vei^.  p»i%Q^  i\^»  meat 

ti^D  e^9lf,f  Xlois  q|ui6^tH>u  we  sfaaaii2pt,tt|3)W.,p«i^  ta  dis|DU9A«    At 

C^^^i^i^V^^^t^^^^wU^^  baye  infused  «,C94ilde|idblQ'{)j0r«  y 
tic|0,i^(;.p<3K|Mal  .w4t.nM}ral  (Biierijgy.inta.thi^r  .cb%fa«t«*.  wil^iitf  ; 

do^i^fis.,  .'jT^fll^if^^i^y:  fif  it9^r94^JMUioa:ifivgi^^qw  4i.i«^|^lH^ 
e^^ftd^  iPiili  J%<^ry  form.  Aa.;QO»||f^ori  wbm»  ASiAfB  MCr^ 
cofi^ii^^.^  ib«^,J#^iM!iya».JUiffg-<9»  bad  a4i^lMai^^ 

stvpiU^^|(r^fPi9dvi|H>i^.^;i^^  '^i^h^  MQ»tJU^l|y  0«^ isifep. 
be,f0i|^  ^  ^  1  W^«!' .  Ti^Ms '  legeod  wilt  do,  doubt  meal; ti^ibe 
miiui  of  tl)e  readec  tb^.4E^io  oi  King  Ptokinj^  aod  ,tb«>coa«i^-? 
quc^tiexj)fK|itio».  tO;  S^qf^M^iiA t^afgrcb^of  tbe.god  S^qf^is.  CoH- 
fui^iyu^,  ^wkioai.  the.^||leiidid  iiiytbi^lagy.  and  subtle  docti^^e  pf  the 
BiaWin^:  bad  stricken  with  admiration,  probabJ^.  alluded  to 
som^dejXy  of  Uindo&tan,  if  not  to  Buddha  fatoMelf ;  at  all  e^nts 
the.ewperor  (hifs  interpreted  bis  meaning,  ibr  imrnQdiatfttyiafWr 
tbe^.d(eam  ^i^nbassadoj^  ^vere  despatched  bejond  ilia.  GUwages  in 
sefir^  o£  the  ]Vi(o8t  Holj:  One.  Arrivings  in  India,-  and.  nwiliu^g 
iiu]^l^  in^o  the  character  pf  the  gods,  of  that  country, .  aa  pfiNiBi<^ 
in^re.:ioto  tbat  of  a  domestic,  tbey  at  length&uppoac^d.di^  had 
discovered  tha  object  of , their  missbn  in  Buddha,  ^and  returnip^  • 
to.  their,  own  country,  trans^ported  the  god  ofi  the  .ccuwWaUficHi;!^ 
and  heavenlj'beaouug  coun^nance  to  a  new  field  of  iriumpb*-... 

/rhe  legends  which  Duhalde,  M,  Guigniaut,  M.  Klaprotb» 
and  others  ralate  ,of  £uddh^»  we  s^all^  entirely  pas»  oner,  perr 
suaded  that  if  thfire.be>an^  HH^apii^.  iuttheiu  it  ba^  iiot  yet  been 
discoveiied.  Itii  said>  howe^ar,  by  the.  Jesuits^:  that  wbea  'this 
nsQiilal  ,gi^d.  felt  t^e.apprj^cb  of  .death,  he  csiled  togalb«r  bis 
principal  disciples,  and,  contrary  to  the  practices  of  ath^r  impipus 
persopag^s,  w^o^,  whatever  b^spbemies  they  may  ba,ve  utt^rtd 
du^ipg.their.Uves*  usually  b^tra^  some,  sense,  of  .religion  at  t^at 
mq^nei^t,.  revealed  to  then),  his  real  opinions,,  which  wene,  th9^ 
all  things  had  proceeded  from  nothings  and  would  reti^p  Uf 
nottiing^  and  t^^  tbftt  ..was  die  qnd  of  ^all  their  (lopc^.  PTb^ 
doctrine,  however,  was  not  divulged  to  the  world,  or  generally 
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fMttifttl  6vi^  vf  Wa^  IliiudilMiCs  *  mcniMlvcs  {'  oQt  it'ttmcsMMn 
became  die  secret  or  esoteric  doctrine  of  die  principal  personays 
#f  the  seel/-  'who  had  thereforetwo  sjwteans  tk  fhttb,  one  Ant  iAiow 
and  the  tilher  for  use.  Whence  the  Jesuits  derived  thit^stol^, 
frhidi  iMirs'aU  the  marks  of  a  modem  Mbifaaiiott,  life  taM%  iMt 
bee*  able  to  diaeoter.  if  it  be  of  Avtadc  origitii  it  mbst  be'triMli 
lo  the  inaiigmtTi  of  the  Bndmins,  iiyho  delight  tof  biMfd^dib 
Boddhistt  with  the  name  of  Adieists;  hot  we  are  mcifnell  Hb 
alti^te  to  the  Toveiend  fathers  theinsehes  the  hononr-of  ttfe 
iDvennon*  ^ 

ThO' doctrines  of  Buddhism  are  scarceiy  better  known  <htn''ila 
history.  'It  appears  to  recognise  the  existence  xifOnfe  Snpwwffe 
Ood,  but  surrounds  this  fundamental  dogma  wkh  an  tibMHlQr 
ao  dense,  thai  though  we  appear  to  disoover  this  truth 'tft  tNfe 
midst  of  a  ^ousand  unsteady  forms  of  error,  our  convtetiott  ft  hy 
no  means  firm  and  unmitigated.  This  Supreme  Being;»bMlratii4 
in  an  incomprehensible  way,  has  from  all  eternifry  *piMne^  ^ 
material  universe,  which  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  'destnittiofi 
and  renovation — now  perishing  by  the  agency  of  one 'element, 
and  now  by  another.  At  each  regeneration  of  thew6rW/*the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants  issue  forth  perfect  Ihftn  the  wOflfb  irf 
Ghaos,  and  a  golden  age,  traces  of  which  mnuiu  upOll^tKe'fhia- 
gination  of  inspired  poets,  prevails.  The  fields  -  are  *  cdvMid 
sjkNitaneousIy  by  rich  harvesto  and  delicious  frtiits;  ttndyin|| 
^>rittg  sheds  its  perfume  and  its  tranquillity  around;  no  sformil 
agitate  the  air,  no  passions  disturb  the  breast;  in  shott; ealth  if 
perfisody  beautiful,  and  man  calm  and  happy.  As  time;  however, 
proceeds,  it  produces  changes.  Everytmng  deteriorates  by  lie* 
grees.  The  earth  becomes  subject  to  convulsions,  man  to  vieer^ 
and  when  the  universe  touches  upon  a  certain  point  in  the  gneat 
circle  of  eternity,  the  springs  of  destruction  are  put  in  motion^ 
and  the  whcrfe  material  system  is  hurled  back  into  its  primitive 
oonlnaion.  The  Buddhists,  however,  believe  with  Pythagoras, 
diat 

'*  AH  thii^  are  bat  altered,  nothing  dies. 
But  here  and  there  th*  unbodied  spirit  flics. 
And  lodges  where  it  lights  in  man  or  beaBk'' 

Efen  the  Oodbead  they  imagine  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
dothiog  itself  periodically  in  material  forms,  and  of  passing  eteH* 
nally  through  new  modes  of  existence.  The  souls  of  men  they 
suppose  to  be  divine  particles,  separated  forcibly  from  the  gk^ht 
fountain  of  intelti^nce,  and  soiled  by  their  passage  through'fife. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  transmigration  and  purgatory,  far  die- 
purifying  of  the  soul,  which,  notwithstancHng  its  connection  widt^ 
matter,  grwitates,  if  we  may  so  speak,  continually  toward'  the 
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Tluib  aA  far  fiA  we  4iaii4litcofer  it»  is  the  philoibphioai  syflaai 
,  <i£.fJkio,  JBuddhifiU':  ^  ttm  feligipD^piopagalecl'WniMfg  4hi»'pe«|Aei'49 
;tji^ 'ignonuH  booa««#'Mta«MSiof:  mere'ifiibhi)  and'ttbvliiiittM* 
lUAHP^rtlijit  of  attentioiw  JSmoa  in  tba  mkbt  of tkeae  ^xMiif bgama*. 
bpwBif«iu  tiierQ.afe  diac^emUe  (hmms  of  a  noro-wtttaKtiii-hiMi^ 
4PM^lUiiH^4m9Atthmm  could  iunw  been  cirated  by  th*  cobt-fia^of 
4iiC|«iieie«  •  Th«ir  ftlyaittai^  «coordi»g  le'a&ittgeM0u»fciit'pvii)»r. 
diced  writer,  consista  of  fortified  palaces,  grofes  of  tree»fMdiM^ 
im^ipmm  jBatead  of  fmit*  bdies  of  pure  wad  fragMHit  iMtep  •  #itfa 
immtywc  ioliistflowers  Boa^ng  up^a  thm  -boMiiii,  dhowers  -  df 
Miietiidoitra  falling  upon  a  laud  of  wbich  the-very  duatis  aUtf- 
Jl^  gol4  Myriads  of  birds  of  tbe  most  esquiaiteplMBage)  anigiiig 
QO  Jir«aa  of  goId»  with  the  moat  harmonioua  aad -raviiihiiig  noliea^ 
4kft<^fliMiidrMl  thousand  kinds.  The  same  author  disomi»the 
/oriental"  <NViUynpt  for  women,  in  the  circumatanee  that-  female 
40ttlft.deaAr«Bg.  of  heaven  are  transfortnM  into  males  befoie 
a4iiliM9n«..  Bnt  the  Buddhists  might  by  thia  mean  merely  to 
^igntfir-dlBt  beatified  efiirits  faavd  no  sex — a  doctrine,  diegtett 
pf  which  18, 'discoverable  in  the  Holy  Scripturea^ 

,  SncbAits.  the  religioua  ayslema  which  diffuae  their  inftnence 
Qif^.tbia  vast ^mpirei  and  which,  with  truly  apoatolioal  anal,  thf 
t^JMonpriea  of  Chriatianity  have  endeavoured  to  subvert,  to  mahe 
fqom^.  for<  t^he  Gospel.  The  history  of  these  pioua  attem|K8, 
vbicb.ujpxHi  the. whole. may  be  aaid  to  have  been  crowned,  with 
very  Aminent  success,  and  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  tnoalcnt 
lable, advantages  to  the  Chinese,  we  shall  now  enter  into  ataomQ 
length.'    .       .  •         *    ■  .; 

.  It  has  beeudttppoaed  by  many  writers,  but  without  snfirieni 
authoiity,  that  Chnatianity .  waa  first  introduced  idto  t^te-  by  St# 
Thomaa.  The.  canon  of  the  patriarch  Theodosius  speaks  nf  Ibn 
metropolitan  of  China,  a  title  which,  when  the  Portugnaae  &mb 
landed  on  the  coaat  of  Malabar,  was  assumed  by  the  Christiaa 
patriarch  of  Cochin*  Amobins  reckons  the  Seres  or  Chinese 
among  the  nations  that  had  embraced  Christianity  in  his  time; 
and  could  we  believe,  with  Deguignes,  that,  the  Chinese  confound 
Christ  with  Foi  and  tlie  Indian  ascetics  with  the  priesta  of  Sfria^ 
we  might  trace  the  history  of  Christianity  in  China  as  tm  bade  aa- 
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.*  i;»r#itiim.09aiplalSacooBnt  «f  the  Bmldhbt  systcai,  tee  ColeKfooke  •'OatlM' 
PiiiioAopby  of  Uie  Hindoos,"  TmiMurtiow  of  tbeRojal  A«ia4ic  Society,  veU  j#  |i.56a* 
—5^.  Guignlaut,  Religions  de  PAntiqu'U^,  t.  i.  p.  285— SOS ;  and  p.  6b3—^6\,i 
F»  n.  BiAIen,  Vt  Baddhaisioi  Orignie  et  ^ttte,  &c.  p.  40.  And  the  iliitorj  of 
4^44l>ifl^».>yMc.Upli«n,  MfCDti/pttblikiied.    .  .-. 


the  MUMe  <ftf  Atf  flvM  eentiiry  of  Mr  tmi^    But  riie  < 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Gospel  in  this  ooUutry*  ^"f^***' 
wMdi  Ih^  slightMt  dngip^  «€  i^knce  ointte  piiacedv-n  the  wlwai 
offh*(0  NettDliftti  Otopen  «t  Si*an*foo^  in  Ike-  jGBr6MyAatm§Aji^*^ 
rdgtt  bf  TliajUtMuttg^  Ae  fimncler  of  the  TbtMgdynk^.  Oii^Mn, 
uriMI  Aj^fMNm  to  lHif0  bees  «  amn  of  tmkeiit  ttttirti^Ad  ainiitiet^.j 
wM  fcdspfti^My  reamed  nhd  Mteftatded  by  tlw  Empeter  Junssl^  • 
^(>|^iiti1ted  him  fi^mnlMioii  to  ^reett churchy  itnd  puUidkln.^ 
xjfitm^ii     Some  trrilcrs  isttgiiie  that  Thiu-ttoiiAg  beemi^  .a:t. 
cdttlwrl  to  Chrisliimity;  b«^  as  M.  R6tnii8«l  observes,  the  Ann^ 
gMg^  nf  the  daofw  WMch  be  issued  on  the  occasion  is  rather  ifaatii 
o#a  Cbkiese  phitosc^pber  than  of  a  Obristhuii    The  inscription  of  • 
Si^btt*feif,  irhlob  pi«r|>o4tft  as  have  bifteii  tagmvea  in  the  year  761^  i 
aMMaiM  a  hiatoty  of  tfae  ehnlch  ioMdod  by  Olepeti  up  to  Am  tlalHit 
of  tti«  iiKpeription  itself »  m* 

FMm  tbe  da«^  of  this  inscription^  the  bttthentioity  of  wbidl.baa^.• 
boa»  a  siiMlct  of  gfrauttlisciissiaai.t  no  eveoft  connedadnsith  the 
UlMry  of  Cbristiiioitt  in  China  occurred,  until  the  jaar  879»  vJltm^ . 
aebordhlg  td  Abaif^l^id^UHasaan^  om  of  the  MohanuBedm  trhw' 
^^llata,  Whosa  robitions  hsfo   haen  tramlaiied  by  RQtia«dB*4i' 
several  Christians  w^ra  kiUed  at  die  takimg  of  the  city  of  Gaandatu . 
itt  tfepin  uouillry.    Hkia  oiroumstaiade)  howttver»  which  cartsntly '. 
j^vea  that  oiir  taligioii  has  been  praacbed^  with  somo  jrueaosa  ia< 
CMlitttt  fr^ik/t^y  to  that  period,  is  only  «  aoUtary  my.  flasfaingk 
alMUM  «•  dai>kiies8  which  wraps  t-oond  the  feeble  begiaolnga'ofi  • 
dhristhmity  in  «ba  "  Aitthe#  Bast/'    Rubmquis,  who>  in  iAfiA/  : 
wia  seM  by  Si.  Louti  on  a  kind  of  annbassy  to  Aiatigotti  Qreaa 
K^  of 'Tttrtafy  and  Nordiem  Cbinay  Ibnnd  several  NestoiaUi'' 
Christians  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  at  Karakorom*     The  JKfaatt 
aotenaiMd  dM  wMt^m  MMSioMwies  during  two  nsotidw  with. 
prihttclyboii(lithlity,  aMd  bytba  aid  of  an  iliterpt«tet.aonarerdKl>| 
#Mi  thaiii  fbaMliariy  upoti  the  fltennera,  riobca*  and  religion  of* 
dM  FHKtka^  bilt  when  be  proceeded  to  rffi)uitv  that  they  aiaoaid  > 
dto^aiw  i<k  hia  pi^seoo^  with  the  Nestoriatisv  ti»  woaa  of <  a  edniH 
^Mlt  iAtaf^twm^  makrly  frustrated  bis  desigss* 

Tb^  fiexl  tnbiiooary  who  penrti%ted  iuto  China  Was  Jdhamiea 
a  M Ohteeot^^MMK  D#.  MUne,  nisldd  by  MvafaciHi  and  his  iw«i 
dMrided,  d^sacribas  Ibte  misaion  of  dus  friar  «a  an  Eaihaas^  df 

*  NouT.  Md.  A«iat  t.  ii.  p.  189. 

t  Voltaire  pronotmced  it  to  be  a  pious  fraud,  and  Lacrose  and  Dr.  iVIilne  seem  fo 
HHVe  ^h^dA  U  ^\  the  sMMs  Itgt^ ;  M.  AM  R^fAuMt;  m  the  timrwy,  haa  vMMaftd 
il^  lieauitaeaMa  «1tli  aiimA  ingc^Uj^  and  MM*  i»ittwitis.  HM  wi^aaKinta  k&n  kikA 
to  tNiariHeift  <ik,  IMd  4v«  ^riiuntd  doubt  alach  tb«t  they  had  coo«iii«fcd  hioMPeff. 

t  Aftei^fiiAa  IMaioM  del.  Iiidcs  «t  de  ia  Obitw,  p>  ^U 

$  M.  Weiss,  in  Biograph.  UniYonelle,  t«  xziSkk  pv  saT* 


tecoiirind  a)ip6arft  lo  (haM*  Mi  TSmtope  ^nt,  ^th«  tptetolicid 
silDpiidty^  benskig  letlieta  fi^ltt  'ik^  Pope  Co  several  EfttisM 
|Mt«iitaftes,  iiltetided  td  comrett  tliedi  to  Christiatiitjt.  He  tvatelM 
thn>ttgh  Pefliia  snd  ludift,  aliA  aftdr  aojouiiiiiiig  fong^  tiad  bap«> 
tizing  many  oonverts  in  the  latter  countiy,  advanced  eastwonH  ^ 
far  as  Clalthaj,  er  Noftherti  Gkioa,  and  took  up  kisresideDc^  at/' 
Combala^  or  Peking.  He  also  foimd  ^)'eatoriaos  both  in-  Cfaion • 
and  Tartar;.  Aher  r^maitiitig  in  the  coimtiy  fm  eleven  yettt^ 
deprived  of  iiU  comnHiaieatioli  widi  £ui^^,  he  wrote  ato  aceonot. 
of  bh  labotkrs  to  the  Popb,  Hiforibing  hitnt  that  he  had  erected 
•areral  cbnvcbes,  atid  convetted  npt^aurds  of  toe  tfaotisaBd  person^ 
to  Chrifltianky.  Olemetit  V^  who  had  now  sucteeded  Kioolaa  in 
the  papal  ehair»  was  so  well  satifirfied  with  the  eond^otof  the 
missionary' that  he  created  him  archbishop  of  Gaaba)a»  where  he 
diedabodt  the  year  ISSO.f 

The  labkytfrs  of  theae  early  misaioiiattes  produced  Ik'^  or  no 
resntt;'    The  churches  «hey  erected  fell  to  decays*  their  converts 
died,;  leshring  no  successors.    An  apostle  was  wanted^  who,  to« 
die  fisnenr  of  r^ligioas  zeal,  shonld- unite  knowledge- and  capll^ 
city^ntKl  such  an  apostle  did  the  Church  find  kk  the  Jesok 
Mttdiew  lUeei.     This  able  and  zealous  mismoliary  was  bom  nt 
Mnoerata,'iii  i6M.    He  was  educated^  and  inspired  with  4ihe  : 
desire  of  convertitig  the  heathen,  by  that  distinguished  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  Father  Valignan,  whom  a  kin|r  of  Portn|pal  de^» 
nominated  "  the  Apostle  of  the  East."    Disdaining  to  rely  upoll « 
M  interpreter,  or  to  be  repelled  by  difficulties,  boweter-' greats 
Fndier  Rksci^  and  bis  companions.  Fathers  Roger  and  Pastoyun^) 
dertdok  to  penetrate  the  clumsy  mysteries  of  the  Chinese  language; 
and  the  suecess,  of  Ricci,  at  least,  was  so  complete,  that  Jt  is« 
probable  no  Mandarin  in  the  empire   understOKMl  hia  mMher^* 
tongue  hsif  so  critically.    Up  to  diis  fen6d  the  missionaries  bad  > 
been  aecustbmed  to  wear  the  dress  of  the  bonees^  with  whdm  they 
were  generally  confounded ;  but  Father  Ricci,  on  obtaining  per^- 
mission  to  visit  the  capital,  threw*  off  the  habk  altogether,  and  • 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  learned  men  of  the  country,  and 
thns  greatly  reconiAiended  himself  to  a  pecmle  who  pi^oe  lhenl« 
selves  upon  their  respect  for  the  sdencea*    Still  farther  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  the  Chinese,  the  learned  missionary  constructed  n 
ibap  of  the  world,  as  we  construct  a  toy  for  children,  in  which'  he 
placed  their  country,  where  they  themselves  suppose  it  to  be,  in  . 
dte  eeatre^  with  all  tbe  other  r^ions  of  the  eardi  sarroiindingki' 

*  Bfltrotpeet,  &c.  p,  9.    Mosheim,  Ecdesiatt.  Hist  foL  iit.  p.  I5tf. 
t  NooT.  Mel.  Asiat.  t  ii.  p.  19S— I9d. 
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like  satellites  roiind  a  planet.  This  able  and  virtuous  man  died, 
at  the  age  or.fijftyreight,  in  the  year  1610;  and  so  great  was  tbe 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  learned  and  scientific  men  of 
the  capita^  th^t  tbe  principal  persons  among  them  attended  bSa 
fuqpral  precession,  in  which  the  crucifix  was  borne  alof]^  in  sight 
of  the  Pagan  multitude. 

.  :  FathfU"  Ripci  was  succeeded  by  Father  Adam  Schall,  a  German 
Jesuit,  .whp  arrived  in  China  in  1622.  This  missionary,  equally 
indefatigable  in .  the  study  of  the  severer  sciences,  and  in  ihe  dis* 
charge  of  his  apostolical  duties,  inspired  the  Chinese  with  ^o 
profound  a  veneration  for  his  character  that,  when  he  undertook 
the. erection  of  a. church  at  Si-'an-fou,  where  he  usually  resided, 
even  the  Heathen  themselves  contributed  to  defray  the  expens^. 
3ch2|irs  reputation  quickly  diffusing  itself  over  tlie  whole  empire, 
he  was  ^t  length  invited  to  court,  where  he  was  employed,  at  first 
in  conjunction  with  Father  Rho,  and  afterwards  alone,  in  the 
compilaCion  of  the  Imperial  Calendar.  During  the  reigns  of 
three  emperors,  the  first  of  the  Min^  dynasty,  and  the  second  an^ 
third  qf  the  Mancho.u,  he  filled  this  office  with  distinction;  and 
Jbv  degrees  rose  to  the  rank  of  President  of  the  Mathematical 
IribHnaK  or,  as  the  Chinese  term  it,  "  Master  of  Abstruse 
Lefirning.'\  It  is,  moreover,  related,  that  the  first  emperor  of  the 
reigqing  dynasty  .entertained  so  strong  an  affection  for  Father 
Schall,  that  he  made  it  a  rule  to  visit  him  at  least  four  times  ih 
the  y^ear,  on  which  occasions  he  would  sit  down  familiarly  on  the 
n^issionary's  bed,  and  chat  with  him,  or  walk  about  admiring  the 
obi^fch,  or  eating  the  fruit  of  the  garden  of  the  monastery.  The 
4esuit^  meanwhile,  was.  not  forgetful  of  the  interests  of  refigion. 
He  obtained  an  imperial  decree  authorizing  the  preaching  of  the 
Gofpel;  apd  the  Chinese,  who  think  and  believe,  as  well  as  act,  \iy 
airth^rity,  now  began  tp  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be  cou- 
vertcvU  and  fiocked  so  rapidly  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  that 
in  fourteen  yea^s,  viz.  from  l650  to  1664,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousi^nd  persons  were  baptized. .  In  the  midst,  however,  of 
this  glorioua  tr^in  of  success,  the  Emperor  Chun-chi,  tlie  patron 
of  Father  Schall,  died,  and  with  him  the  hopes  of  the  Christians. 
Khimig^biy.Cbunrchi's  suc^ssor^  was  an  infant,  and  the  Manda- 
ij^  who  governed  the  empire  during  his  minority,  b^ing  inimical 
)p.  Christianity,  commenced  a  violent  persecution  against  its  pro- 
fessi^rs. ,  Of  this  persecution  Father  Schall  was  among  the  first 
VJc^mSi^  He  was  accused,,  and  probably  was  guilty,  of  having 
attempted  the  conversion  of  the  late  empfsror;  and  for  this  hein- 
ous offence,  was  condemned,  after  having  been  for  some  time  in 
irons,  to  be  strangled,  and  cut  into  ten  thousafid  pieces,  neither 
more  nor  less.     From  putting  this  sentence,  no  less  absurd  dian 
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unjust^  iuto  execution,  the  rulers  of  China  were  prevented  by  a 
^concurrence  of  extraordinary  events — the  appearance  of  a  comet, 
m  earthquake,  and  a  conflagration  by  which  four  hundred  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  were  consumed.     These  occurrences  being 
regarded  as  the  testimony  of  Heaven  in  favour  of  the  prisoners, 
they  were  set  at  liberty;  but  as  the  comet  disappeared  from  the 
aky>  and  no  new  earthquake  or  conflagration  occurred^  the  Man- 
darins again  took  courage,  re-captured  their  victim,  and  by  various 
ingenious  contrivances  put  an  end  to  his  existence  in  l66d. 
;    The  characters  who  have  hitherto  figured  on  the  scene  have 
li^een  Italians  or  Germans.     But  from  this  date  forward  Freneh 
'missionaries  take  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  Christianity  in  China. 
M.  de  Rhodes,  returning  from  the  East  in  1650,  suggested  to 
,the  court  of  Rome  the  importance  of  creating  a  native  clergy, 
under  the  direction  of  Europeans,  in  all  those  countries  where 
.missions  were  established.     The  idea,  it  seems,  had  already  oc- 
,curred  to  the  Pope,  (Innocent  X.)  who  consequently  approvild  of 
^he  su^estion  of  Rhodes,  and  intimated  a  disposition  to  create 
bim  Bishop  of  Tonquin.     The  pious  missionary,  little  ambitious 
of  worldly  honour,  prmly  rejected  the  proffered  dignity,  but  zea- 
lously undertook  to  forward  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions  the 
jeligi^us  designs  of  his  Holiness.     To  accomplish  his  beneficent 
intentions,  the  co-operation  of  numerous  individuals  was  necessary^ 
.{ind  therefore  the  first  step  was  to  procure  associates.     Arriviog 
jn  search  of  thes^  at  Paris,  he  there  discovered  twelve  yonng  men, 
some  of  whom  were  ecclesiastics,  others  secular  students,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  Father  Bagot,  a  Jesuit,  were  tnuniog 
themselves  up  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  virtues,  with  the 
view  of  fittinv  themselves  for  undertaking  the  conversion  of  the 
Heathen.     When  these  enthusiastic  youths  learned  the  natore  of 
Ae  enterprise  in  which  Father  Rhodes  was  engaged',  and  under- 
stood that  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  they  ardently  offered 
themselves  as  instruments  for  effecting  the  good  work,  to  be 
employed  how  and  where  his  Holiness  might  think  proper.    Not- 
withstanding this,  the  crusade,  as  it  may  very  properly  be  termed, 
against  the  idols  of  Paganism  was  not  commenced  until  1658. 
"nie  see  of  St.  Peter  was  at  that  time  under  the  government  of 
Alexander  y II.,  who,  learning  the  eminent  merit  of  M.  Lamotte- 
.Lambert,  councillor  of  the  Parliament  of  Rouen,  andof  M.  Pallu, 
canon  of  Tours,  created  the  former  Bishop  in  partHnu  of  Bery- 
tus,  and  Apostolical  Vicar  of  Cochin  China;   and  the  latter, 
, Bishop  in  partibus  of  Heliopolis,  and  Apostolical  Vicar  of.  Too- 
^quin.     llie  Bishop  of  Berytus  departed  from  Europe,  accompa- 
nied by  several  missionaries,  in  l6G0;  and,  in  l66^,  was  foHotved 
hy  the  Bishop  of  Heliopolis,  who  in  like  mannerliad  ^fet^ral'in-' 
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ferior  missionaries  iq  his  train.  Before  these  adventurous  ai|d 
pious  men  left  Paris  for  the  distant  and  dangerous  field  of  their 
labours,  a  number  of  their  brethren,  anxious  to  promote  dbeir  de- 
signs, and  to  create  them  able  and  worthy  successors  and  coadji^ 
iors,  united  together,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  associatiop 
denominated  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  was  en- 
trusted M^ith  the  management  of  the  business  of  t|^  Society  f<>X 
coavterting  the  Heathen. 

Thi3  seminary,  however,  was  not  completely  organized  before 
Ihe  year  1663;  at  which  period  M.  de  Ste.  Therese,  titular 
Bishop  of  Babylon,  happening  to  be  at  Paris,  ^ere  he  possessed 
aeveraJ  houses,  bestowed  them  upon  the  se^iinary.  liOui9  XIV. 
DOW  formally  authorised  the  formation  of  the  society,  and  the 
acquisition  of  houses;  and  to  the  funds  left  by  the  Bishops  of 
Berytus  and  HeliopoHs,  added  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousaiyl  livrt^ 
per  annum.  The  seminary  obtained  at  the  same  tiipe  the  appto^ 
batioD  of  Cardinal  Chigi,  die  Pope's  legate  in  France,  and  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris ;  but  these  great  dignitaries  of  the  dmrch  dp 
Bot  appear  to  have  contributed  any  thing  to  its  ftinda. 

This  pious  association,  which  is  still  in  being,  conwusts  €|f'  a 
superior  and  several  directors,  who  are  charged  with  the  iDStNIc^ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  such  ecclesiastics  as  iir^  intended  tQ 
preach  the  gospel  in  the  East.  Its  revenues  are  derived  fi^oni  ^ 
royal  bounty  and  the  extensive  charity  pf  private  individuals;  aiid 
ija  general  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pupils;  the  ordinar^r 
expensies  of  the  establishment,  and  the  outfit  of  the  missioqmriea^ 
The  society  likewise  supplies  its  agents  with  such  things  as  arQ 
necessary  for  the  proper  celebration  of  the  Catholic  worships  a^ 
vases,  linen  for  the  altars,  ornaments,  objects  and  work#  of  pl^ty* 
liturgical,  theological  and  classical  books;  and  in  addition  to  til 
these,  bestows  upon  every  newly-elected  bishop  about  one  thou-i 
sand  francs,  for  the  purchase  of  church  plate.  It,  pddreover. 
sead^  annually  to  each  bishop,  about  one  thousand  franca,  and 
about  five  hundred  to  every  missionary.  One  thousand  franca  nf^ 
also  forwarded,  annually,  to  every  separate  missionary  estabtislv* 
ment,  to  provide  against  unforeseen  expenses. 

Each  mission  possesses  a  bishop  ifi  partibus^  an  apooitolicajt 
vicar,  and  in  most  instances  an  assistant  bishop.  To  these  ant 
generally  added  several  European  and  native  priesta*  Cf|t^i9ts« 
and  students;  of  whom  some  study  in  the  schools  and  college*, 
while  others,  personally  attached  to  th^  missionaries  or  the  native 
priests,  accompany  them  in  their  journeyingSa  assiat  them  in  tbek 
duties,  and  receive  from  them,  or  from  some  catechist,  such  \n^ 
alru€ti<)tn  as  m^  fit  them  in  the  course  of  tiitie  to  become  diter 
chifils  or  priests  themselves. 
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Thei«  are  tw^  •pecies  9f  catecbislB  in  these  bussioiib:  one 
fiaed^  the  other  aioh«ilaU>ry.  Of  t(ie«e,  the  former  eonsists  for 
the  mcwt  part  oH  married  men  or  widowers,  selected  for  their  vhs 
tues  ^nd  their  knowledge  of  Christianity.  The  principal  dilties 
of  these  men  are,  to  preside  on  Sundays  and  other  occasions  is 
the  aasetthlias  of  their  brethren;  to  read,  to  exhort,  to  explain  to 
their  coogregattona  the  festivals,  fasts,  and  other  observaneea  pre- 
seribed  l^  the  Church.  They  are  also  entrusted  with  the  power 
of-  baptizing  n«w-bom  children,  whether  of  Christian  or  Pa^M 
.  parents,  and  adults  in  peril  of  death.  These  catechists  also  visit 
the  sick ;  and  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that,  at  Christian  i^nerkls 
nothing  is  permitted  contrary  to  the  laws  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Catholic  Qiurch.  The  travelling  catechista  live  in  celibacy  As 
long  as  they  perform  this  duty,  which  consists  in  aiding  the  mis* 
sionariea  in  the  instruction  of  neophytes^  catechumens  and  infi- 
deU,  Sometimes  they  accompany  the  missionaries  in  their  Joui^ 
neys,  and  at  others  visit  in  their  stead  distant  missions,  catechising, 
instructing,  exhorting  and  consoling  the  afflicted.  In  several 
eastern  missions  there  are  convents  of  nuns,  who,  without  being 
cloistered,  live  the  usual  life  of  their  order,  and  practise  the 
gseaiest  nustprity.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  thought  ib  this 
respect  -to  equal  their  Eurc^an  sisters.  There  are  thirty  ofthese 
conveiits  in  Tonquin,  each  containing  from  twelve  to  forty  nuns ; 
but  the  rigour  of  the  laws  of  China  has  hitherto  prevented  the 
missionaries  from  erecting  convents  in  that  country.  Still  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  nuns,  who,  like  the  holy  women  of 
the  first  s^es  of  the  church,  live  in  a  state  of  virginity  in  the  midst 
of  their  families,  eaercising  such  duties  of  piety  and  benevolence 
as  bepome  their  sex.  Some  of  these  ladies  have  instituted  school.^ 
for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  their  religious  duties. 

Notwithstanding  the  labours  and  resources  of  the  seminary, 
the  French  missionaries  did  not  immediately  obtain  the'  ascen* 
dancy  in  China.  The  person  who  succeeded  Father  Schall  in  his 
estrpnomical  and  religious  duties,  was  Ferdinand  Verbi«l$^  na- 
tive of  Bruges,  who  arrived  in  the  empire  in  1659.  He  was 
entrusted,  like  his  predecessors,  with  the  compilation  of  the  Im 
perial  Calendar;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  had  the  honour  of 
initiating  the  emperor  Kang-hi  in  the  mysteries  of  the  matlie* 
matics.  This  prince,  who  did  not  disdain  to  acquire  knowledge 
from  an  European  foreigner,  was  so  highly  pleased  with  Verbie^Cs 
.  method  of  teaching,  that,  to-  render  unnecessary  the  intervention 
pf  an  interpreter,  he  caused  the  missionary  to  study  the  Tartar 
laiiguage>  ttie  only  one  apparently  in  which  the  imperial  pupil 
had  made  any  proficiency.  From  day  to  day  the  duties  of  the 
missionary  diverged  more  widely  from  their  religious  character. 
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untilft  in  1681,  they  include  Ihe  sttperinleodaBce  of  a  cttiiM»- 
foundry.  Notwithstanding  the  little  coogruity  of  suck  an  occu- 
patioa  with  his  sacred  calling,  and  the  ignorance,  and  malice  of 
the  workiDen,  who  were  desirous  of  defeating  all  his  views,  Ver* 
biest  succeeded  in  his  extraordiuary  task,  and  had  at  leo|^  the 
satisCactioo  of  presenting  to  the  emperor  a  park  of  artillery,  con^ 
sistifig  of  three  hundred  pieces.  At  this  new  proof  of  ingenuity, 
Kang-hi  could  not  repress  his  delight.  He  took  off  a  robe  of 
costly  furs  from  his  shouiders,  and  presented  it,  together  with  \m 
undev-robe,  to  the  missionary,  as  a  mark  of  his  imperial  fisvour, 
and  shortly  after  conferred  upon  him  a  title  of  honour.  The  last 
advantage  which  Father  Verbiest  procured  for  the  cause  of  Chris* 
tianity,  was  obtaining  from  Kang-hi  an  order  for  the  admission  of 
Lecomte  and  his  companions  into  China.  Shortly  after  this,  and 
before  his  brethren  arrived  in  the  capital,  he  died,  deeply  regret-* 
ted  by  the  emperor,  who  caused  him  to  be  interred  with  extra* 
ordinary  pomp  and  magnificence. 

In  the  year  1685,  X^ecomte,  Visdelou,  Gerbillon,  Tachard*  Fen*' 
teney,  and  Bouvet,  left  France  for  the  east.  After  remaining  ^for ' 
some  time  at  Siam,  where  Tachard  took  up  his  permanent  resi- 
dence, ai;id  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  they  proceeded  to 
China*  where  they  arrived  in  two  years  and  a  half  from  the  time 
of  their  quitting  France.  Being  now  favoured  by  the  emperor, 
and  consequently  respected  by  the  people,  the  missionaries'  dis^ 
persed  themselves  over  the  empire,  and  vigorously  prosecuted  the 
work  of  conversion.  Gerbillon  and  Bouvet  remained  at  Peking; 
Lecomte  resided  at  Chen-si ;  Fonteney  at  Nanking^  £ach  of 
th^e  men  became  celebrated  for  his  literary  productions,  and 
has  left  a  reputation  behind  him  which  time  will  not  speedily  ob- 
literate. To  give,  however,  any  account  of  their  works,  though 
the  task  might  be  agreeable  and  not  altogether  unprofitable, 
would  require  more  space  than  could  at  present  be  spared;  they 
were  moreover  succeeded  by  many  other  missionariesy-^Coapiet, 
Parenniu,  Premare,  Gaubil»  Amiot,  Cibot, — possessing  equal, 
and  in  some  instances,  superior  claims  U>  consideration;  and 
their  number^  and  the  very  extent  and  importance  of  their  la* 
hours,  must  be  our  apology  for  appearing  to  pass  them  over  with 
ne^ect. 

The  labours  of  these  illustrious  preachers,  many  of  them  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  a  testimony  above  all  suspicioii,*  for 
their  personal  virtues,  ardent  zeal,  .steadfastness,  and  fortitude, 
greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  Christianity,  which,  from  being 
professed,  as  it  was  at  first,  by  a  few  uneducated  peasants,  gra- 

•  Dr.  Millie,—"  Retr0tp9Ct,  &c."  p.  1«,  13. 
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duallj  found  its  way  among 'the  Matnchtrins,  and  be^n  at  length 
to  shed  its  benigmiiit'  influence  eten  in  the  palaces  of  royalty  it- 
self. . .  When,  however^  the  Jesoits,  by  jodicioasly  yielding  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  accommodating  themselves  to  the  character  of 
tbe^  people,  were  proceeding  rapidly  and  surely  to  lay  the  foun- 
dalions  of  a  Christian  church  in  Cbina,  other  religions  orders, 
and  particularly  the  Dominicans,  envying  their  success,  and  the]' 
glory  they  bad  acquired,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  by 
the  intrigues,  bickerings,  and  divisions  which  they  created,  did 
more  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  religion  than  all  the  oppositioik 
and  persecutions  of  the  heathen.  Instead  of  unititig  together  to 
diffuse  around  them  the  blessings  of  divine  truth,  and  those  pure 
moral  habits,  and  benevolent  feelings  which  are  the  invanable 
fruits  of  it,  the  missionaries  now  began  to  contend  among  diem- 
selves,  firat,  about  a  term  proper  to  be  applied  to  the  Deity,  then 
about  the  rites  of  sacrifice  annually  performed  by  the  Chinese  at 
the  tombs  of  th^ir  ancestors,  &c.  To  terminate  these  disputes, 
theClmrah  of  Rome,  apparently  sensible  of  the  error  it  bad  com- 
mitted in  allowing  other  monastic  orders  to  interfere  with  what 
should  .'have  been  left  to  the  Jesuits,  now  sent  out  legates  coin- 
missioned  to  launch  tbe  thunders  of  the  Vatican  against  the 
refractory  and  disobedient.  Dissension,  however,  had  spread  too 
widely  to  be  eradicated  by  such  means.  Some  eluded,  others 
defiedi  tbe  authority  of  tbe  church ;  and  tlie  result  was  fatal  to 
tbe  mission.  The  Pagans,  witnessing  the  indecent  conduct  of 
the  missionaries,  imbibed  a  strong  prejudice,  mingled  with  con- 
tempt,, against  the  religion  they  professed,  and  eagerly  took  occa- 
sion upon  the  slightest  pretexts  to  persecute  and  destroy  them. 
It  now  beoame .  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  enter  the  country;  and,  by  degrees,  this  difficulty 
amounted  to  impossibility.  It  then  became  necessary  to'  elude 
the  lawSi  to  creep  into  the  empire  by  stealth;  or,  comikiifting  a 
slight  crime  in  order  to  eifect  much  good,  to  bribe  the  officers  of 
pqlioe^  and  thus  purchase  permission  to  pass  the  frontiersi 

At  this  peziod,  when  Christianity  was  under  the  ban  of  the 
law,  and  when  its  professors  were  confounded  with  the  despicable 
ascetics  of  Hindoostan,  or  with  the  rebel  native  sect  of  the 
"  White  Lily,"  the  mission  into  the  province  of  Setchuen,  the 
history  of  which  is  minutely  detailed  in  the  Noitvelks  Letires 
Edifiafites,  now  before  us,  was  undertaken.  The  history  of  the 
previous  attempts  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
tliis  province  may  be  soon  told.  The  Gospel  was  iirst  prea<ibed  ^ 
ill  Setchuen  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century:  but '< 
during  the  wars  and  commotions  attending  the  conquest  of  the 
empire  by  the  Tartars,  which  raged  with  peculiar  violence  in  this 
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prnmmm,  wheie,  Ibr  onaaj  yean,  tbe  jbmb  1^  tiaoukimteiiy  wBd 
the  citafe  were  deaertedi  die  inooasidenible  nuii^ber  of  coavtits 
Aat  bad  been  initiie  wcr«  either  disperaad,  or  eaUfely  destrogpad. 
M •  ArtM,  af  Lgrens^  eonaeevated  atCaatan  io  1699*  Mraa  thitt  fliat 
apoatoitclil"vicar  pf  Setehueo;  but  this  miaakiparft  being  com- 

'  peilad  t0  return  to  Europe  before  be  had  viaifeed  the  intended 
^d  mt  \m  Uboara*  aent  in  hia  alnad  Mesara.  Baaeel,  Balliiera, 
AppmA,  and  Muilener,  ^o^  may  therefore  be  re|;arded  aa  tbe 
npoatiei  of  tfaia  poivinoe.  On  the  ariivnl  of  tfaeae  |»rieata»  in  1 708, 
they  found  that  a  firint  ray  of  Goapel  light  had  already  penetrated 
dhmiigh  the  Pagan  atmoaphere  of  Setchuen;  a  few  CbviatiiniB, 
faaptiMd  by  tbe^  Jeauita  in  the  province  of  Hou-4{Hang,  having 
aettled  with  their  (amiliea  ii|  thia  part  of  the  conntry.  Their  fiiet 
eampaign*  as  it  may  truly  be  called,  waa  not  of  long  dnratien ; 
for,  no  gooner  had  th^y  effected  the  conversion  of  a  few  of  the 
idelaaars>  and  begnn,  in  spite  of  tbe  innumerable  hardahipi^  they 
janduredy  to  entertain  the  hope  tfiat  tbehr  labours  would  not  be 
fruitlasa,  than  they  were  all,  with  die  exception  of  M;.  Appiani, 

:  who  waa  retained  io  irons,  driven  out  of  the  province  by  an  order 
of  die  emperor,  in  1707.     M.  Mullener,  afterwards  bishop  of 

•Myriopolia^  returned  to  Setchuen  in  17lii,  having  also  mider  his 
epiritual  jurisdiction  the  province  of  Hou-^uang.  With  the  aid 
<if  a  small  number  of  missionaries,^  and  a  few  native  priests,  be 
efiisoled  a  conaiderable  number  of  conversions,  and  died  in  the 
year  1143.  The  missionary  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  died  in 
-the course  of  a  year;  and  M.  Martillat*  who  next  had  the  SjMri- 
-tanl'goi^arnment  of  the  province  confided  to  him,  waa  qtiioUy 
^Mveo'out  of  the  country  by  ill  health.  In  1746,  a  violent  per- 
eecution  against  the  Christians  was  commenced,  and  missaonaiy 
after  missionary  waa  either  elevated  to  tlie  rank  of  a  martyr,  or 
•cbavan  beyond  the  frontiers  of  tbe  empire  by  the  political  tempeat. 
In.  the  year  1709,  M.  Pottier  was  ordained  Bi^op  of  Agadio- 
poiis,  and  Apostolical  Vicar  of  Setchuen ;  and  from  that  moment 
may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
mission,. and  the  triumph  of  jibe  Gospel  in  this  province.  On  his 
arrival  the  number  of  Christians  did  not  exeeed  foar  thousaod, 
wbo  were  instructed  and  confirmed  in  the  faith  by  four  native 
firiests.  He  bad  very  soon  the  satisfaction,  however,  to  observe 
the  efioacy  of  his  ministry ;  for,  in  the  space  of  a  single  year» 
^eir  number  already  amounted  to  ten  or  twelve  tbonaand;  and 
before  the  death  of  this  excellent  pr^ate,  which  took  place  in 
170^9  the  number  oif  Christians  in  his  diocese  bad  increased  to 
upwmds  of  twenty^five  thousand, 

'We  bave  already  alluded  to  tbe  stealthy  manner  in  which  the 
misssanavies  are  oonslfained  Io  insinnate  themselves*  ink)  China; 


and.  iiii,v^  more  thavi  oqcq  ^poksa  ifi  geqefal  ^«nw  of  <bt  pemb- 
cutioa  to- which  they  ar^  exposed  in  tb«t  ooimlfy  fr^m  ^  Hupid 
fears,  axid  more  than  barbarian  cruelty,  of*  tha  goveHnnent.  W^ 
sljaUnow  de$cend  to  particulars;  and  for^thn^  paipo#9:of  at  oiMf 
throwing  light  upon  the  character  of  the  Chin69ef  lod-^  poeiliow 
of  tboae  devoted  men  who  labour  to  ^qligfaten  ihem*  shall  give  a 
coI^lenHed  narrative  of  the  adventures  oi  a  single  npasaioQary»  aod 
of  that  extraordinary  rebellion,  whi^h^  m  1790|  iiad  naarlj  tn^ 
yolved  the  Christies  of  China  in  utter  distraction*  The  laHart 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  account,  though  they  eon* 
lain  much  that  is  valuable,  are  far  from  being  generally  inlarest^- 
in^;  93  they  are>  for  the  greater  part,  filled  widi  perpetual  rape* 
titions,  digressioua  of  tedious  and  disproportionate  length*  and 
details  altogether  trivial*  We  4X)nfine  onsaeli«a  totwha^  appears 
to  be  interesting. 

The  missionary  whosc^  adventures  w^  ane  about  to  desorlbe* 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  China  in  1767*  Befora  him  lay  that  nast 
and  mysterioos  couptry,  ^tretchiug  like  a  dark  cloud  aloogllia 
edge  of  the  horixont  which,  for  more  Ihan  a  thousand  yaars,  had 
beep  closed  agmnsi  the  approach  of  strangers;''^  wher9  the  booBs 
of  martyrs  la^  whitening  at  the  feet  of  idols;  wberf  monslioua 
aystems  of  error  cbaiued  down  the  qiind>  iHvl  k^pt  it  grovellmg 
in. the  dust;  and  where*  perhaps,  die  fires  w^i^  then  bwwgi  in 
which  his  own  body  was  tp  be  consumed,  ^bove  diis  yip  ef 
bitternessi  however,  heaven  opened  its  golden  portals  to  hk  view) 
and,  in  the  secret  recesses  of  bis  conscienea*  a  0tiU  anaU  veioe# 
not  |o  be  silenced  by  earthly  terrors,  urged  him  QU  like  destny 
to  meet  th^  unkuown  form  of  fete  which  might  await  bijp  o«  the 
shore^ 

The  Cerberuses  which  guard  the  cfutrance  to  this  i^fgion  of  in«< 
tellectual  night,  are  founds  in  the  shape  of  cu9toim-4ouse  ofteeni, 
^t  every  port  and  frontier  town  in  the  empire.  Thosa  at  Macao, 
with  true  European  negligence,  were  easily  ^ud^;  but  when 
the  missionary  approached  the  custom-house  of  CaaMis  situated 
at  Fou-xan,  about  twenty^ne  miles  farther  inland  than  tfcat  city, 
he  experienced  considerable  diiSculty.  On  entering  tbe  empire 
he  bad  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  several  natkre 
Christians,  who  now  accompanied  him  on  his  journ^,  and  parn 
ticipated  in  bis  danger^*  Qf  these  personf  some,  moving  in  adn 
vance  of  the  missionary,  had  already  arrived  at  tbe  town,  m  oaaft* 
pany  with  ^  pativa  priest,  in  order  to  provide  a  bai^  for  him  and 
his  companions, — travelling  in  China  bein|;  ohiefly  performed  by 
water,-^aDd  to  secure  tba  ^ffecta of  the  nussioii.    Tlie  tsasterof 


*  Tbe  V^fh^HttM  ^wff  sot  MafOr  cis)#  pmi^Ue^hff^am  t9  mm^iMfm.*. 
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the  vessel  in  which  they  had  arrived,  who  knew  the  nature  o\  their 
enterprise,  and  the  extent  of  the  dangers  to  Mhich  they  were  ^ 
posed,  left  them  on  the  river,  while  he  went  to  inform  thfjir 
friends  in  the  town  of  their  arrival.  During  his  absence,  whic^ 
was  of  considerable  duration,  their  apprehensions  of  being  djs% 
covert  increased  every  minute;  and  to  add  still  more  to. then; 
terrors,  a  boat  fiTIed  with  soldiers  at  length  made  up  to  thenir^ 
examine  what  they  had  on  board.  Both  the  missionary  and  J^ 
native  Christian  companions  lay  concealed  under  mats ;  and^  iq 
searching  the  boat,  one  of  the  soldiers,  lifting  up  the  ipats^.s^w 
the  European  face  to  face.  He  must  necessarily  have  (Ufi^r^^ 
bnt  little  from  the  Chinese  in  complexion,  for  the  sight  of  hiqll 
appears  to  have  excited  no  particular  suspicion  in  this  soldi^i 
who,  dropping  the  mat  again  upon  him,  continued  to  rummage 
about  the  barge,  as  if  rather  in  search  of  contraband  goods  tba^ 
missionaries. '  The  Christians,  however,  who  considered  themn 
selves  to  be  discovered,  now  began  to  fear  that  their  f;iite  yv:a^ 
sealed ;  but,  in  fact,  the  soldiers  had  come  upon  them  <q9  ^pi}^ 
denly  even  to  allow  them  time  to  be  disconcerted.  TF^yinj^ij^te^ 
who  the  strangers  were ;  and  the  master  of  the  barge's  son  tolii^ 
diem  some  falsehood,  with  which  they  were  satisfied*  Had  ttiese. 
soldiers  examined  the  matter  rigorously,  their  ruin  would  I^ave, 
been  inevitable ;  for,  besides  that  an  old  Chinese  Christian,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  boat,  trembled  like  a  leaf,  dnd  thos  betrayed  his 
fearsi  the  air  of  c6ncealment  and  secresy  in  which  the  whole  partjr' 
wene  wrapped,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion.  After 
keeping  them,  however,  for  some  time  in  apprehension  and  un- 
certainty, the  soldiers  departed.  Still  the  river  was  covered  wicb 
a  number  of  small  vessels,  the  crews  of  which,  as  they  sailed  up 
and  down  the  stream^  closely  scrutinized  their  barge,  and  every 
moment  ranewed  their  terrors.  The  master  of  the  barge,  htm% 
informed  upon  bis  return  of  what  had  happened,  again  liastemd 
badt  to  the  city,  td  consult  with  their  friends.  The  situatioii;of 
their  affairs  appearing  to  be  nearly  desperate,  it  was  determined*, 
as  a  last  resource,  to  hazard  a  bold  step ;  and,  accordingly,  one 
of  the  Christians  of  the  city  coming  down  to  th6  river,  caused 
them  to  land,  and  leading  them  away  towards  the  fields,  to  deceive 
iIkmc  who  had  seen  them  disembark,  conducted  them  through 
narrow  ways  thronged  with  people,  where  they  M'cre  every  mo- . 
nsent  in  danger  of  being  detected,  at  length  brought  them  b^dc 
to  the  river,  and  put  them  into  another  vessel,  and  thence  i^ito^ 
their  former  place  of  concealment. 

By  this  means  they  contrived  to  escape  the  first  danger;  aftpr.^ 
which,  sailing  up  the  river  for  twelve  days,  in  continual  peril  and, 
atarm>  they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Chao^^heou.    Here,  to  increase 
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their  apprehensions,  thej  learned  that,  a  few  ^iiy^  (jefore*.  a  JesQit* 
Who  Was  also  leaking  his  way  into  the  empire^  h^^  b^en  discovered 
kh()  arrested;  and  had  only  been  suffered  to  escsipe.  by  .paying  to 
the  soldiers  and  custoni-h9use  officers  a  bribe  of  four  thdus.and 
piastres.  This  circumstance,  which  disclosed  to  the  Chinese  the 
fact. that  Europeans  could  afford  to  distribute  briber,,  only  ren- 
dered the  guardians  of  the  empire  more  vigilant,  that  they  might 
him  their  treachery  to  better  accpunt — for  the  supreme  God.  of 
diis  nation  is  money.  In  order  the  more  effectually,  to  escape 
flpom  the  fangs  of  these  Hesperian  dragons,  the  missionary  and 
his  companipns  were  advised  to. fast,  which  they  did  with  the. 
greatest  success^  hungry  persons,  like  die  posse9.sors  of  Gyfetia" 
ring,  being  naturally  invisible.  To  aid,  however,  the  effe^st  of 
theit  fasting,  bribery  was  next  resorted  to ;  and  the  ooinipotenc^ 
of  money,  like  the  Venus  of  Virgil,  spread  a  cloud  ^Jirqund  our 
fnodern "'  pius  ^neas"  and  his  companions,  which  enabled  them 
to  pass  unseen,  or  unmolested,  into  the  adjffa  of  .the  celestial  eim- 
pire.  Stilt  it  was  judged  prudent  that  thc^  should  descend  from 
their  bark,  and  stroll  about  the  country,  while  the.  custdm^boao^ 
harpies  of  Chao-cheou  were  paying  it  their  formal  visit  Jn.thia; 
evening  they  returned,  reimbarked,  and  continued  th^ir  voyage^ 
ap  the  stream,  the  scene  changing  suddenly  from  a  wanp^  ^ 
cold  country: —  .,,.... 

*'  We  now,"  says  the  missionary,  "  left  par  old  vessel,  and  getting  on 
^rd  another,  entered  the  gorges  of  the  mountaius,  wh^re  the  cdd  wa» 
so  intense  that,  for  four  days  ^nd  nights,  the  boatmen  were  unable  pn>«> 
perly  to  perform  their  duty.  The  vessel  being  open  on  aU  sides,  the  hati 
and  snow  poured  in  upon  us,  and  made  us  feel^ail  the  rigou^  of.wiptjer^ 
At  the  ena  of  the  four  days,  however,  the  cold  began  to  abate,  and  we 
reached  a  part  of  the  way  where  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  barge  ancf 
travel  on  root.  The  road  over  which  we  travelled  was  formed  of  rough' 
blocks  of  .nifltrbk,  throvm  togethet  at  rsndoih;  and  theise  b#ing  Innch' 
vroTBt  were  now  rendered  doubly  slippery  by  the  thaw.'*    '  • 

This  road  lying  over  a  mountain,  and  not  being  more  than 
three  i^et  wide,  at  the  same  time  that  it  w/is  rough)  .slippery,  jmd, 
thronged  with  people,  was  inconceivably  fatiguing'  (o  the.  travel- 
lers, already  exhausted  6y  their  previous. toils,  uigils,  and  aniLicity*^ 
To  add  to  their  misery,  one  of  their  guides,  unmindful  or  cfirejie^^j 
of  the  danger  they  incurred,  led  the  whole  party  into  a  small. up^ 
crowded  with  people,  every  one  of  vvhom  vjras  an.€^.fmy,^  ^$li 
gifted  with  more  than  American  curiosity  and  impertinence.,  -Byi 
a  hasty  but  cautious  retreat  they  escaped  this  perij,.a|)d4  afiarj 
^imijar  dangers  and  deliverances,  arrived  in  the  coqi^  of.a  f^W 
weeks  at  the  province  of  Setchuen,  whither  they  were  ioumeyipg.n 
tTjibn  reaching  the  spot,  on  which'  they  were  to  plant  the  stfiii^ardi 


of  thtir  tttKgkmi  or^MSfttbe  fhtsir  hrbUfi  iiVk  1M»  ifAfeWfl'^  Mlt^ 
rfHkM,  th^y  Imd  the  gilktifictttibtt  to  be  ih«!  fmd  WehsdAi^d  hj  ^ 
Me  of  Cheit  own  countiTnieii ;  btft  this  Wc^rthj^r  ttHrnr  hftd  l^eea  s6 
long  sbMnt  frotti  Frattce^  that  he  had  forg^tt^  its  llraguai^,  aKd  i 
as  6ftttt  as  he  attetnpted  to  speak,  iiiing<ted  tcrkps  of  Latifr  and  ' 
Chkiellito  liMith  hiainotfa^NtofigUe.  Fof  four  or  five  days  aft*r  thdr  ' 
armri  th^y  pt^  tbetnsel^^  up  to  deculat  pleamiHss,  and  r^j64e^  ' 
in  dift  dompliiiy  of  their  friedds;  but  as  missionaries  do  not  fritv^  ' 
in  a«ttch  bf  earthly  delights,  the  pious  fathers  tety  fruittJy  *ej>sk  •  * 
mead,  lli^  oM  to  Aetr  labours  of  contersion,  and  tiife  yobn^  M  ^ 
^tkt  piblMs  where  they  ttii^fat  most  rapidly  aeqtlii^  thi^  Mhg^age  ' 
which  y»B$  to  s«rve  aa  their  jyrincipal  instrument.    For  thia  pur-^  '^ 
pos^,  each  miasionairy,  on  his  arrival  in  the  empire,  is  placed  in  a  '' 
Cfaineae  family,  where  the  language  of  the  country  only  is  spoken.  ^ 
It  will  be  remembensd  that  a  Christian  missionai^f  itt  China,  I 
hm/^  intr^nced-  inta  the  country  contrary  to  die  laws/  wfrtch  '* 
prohibit  the  ingress  ot  aM  strangers,  is  generally  in  danger  6f ' 
beiiig  apprehended,  and  imprisoned,  banished,  of  put  ib  deirtb;  ' 
It  ia  therefore  neceSsSary  that  he  should  live  in  coficeafment,  mo^ 
or  leas  complete,  in  proportion  as  the  laws  are  moHs  of  le«»  ' 
figoronsly  administered.     When  a  province  happens,  for  ei- 
amplej  to  be  gotemed  by  a  mandarin  of  miM  character,  *th^  ioM^  ' 
sionaries  come  forth  from  their  hiding  places,  visit  their  flodk^; 
preachy  baptize,  and  carry  on  contfoveraies  with  the  pagans  widi  - 
uttle  or  no  eppnshensioni    On  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor  «fi<  '' 
diffrreilt  atamp,  the  landscape  darkcms,  the  tempest  of  penMcartion 
^w^epS  over  tike  country,  and  the  showers  with  whieh  it  moi^enft 
the  ettrth  ar^  ahowers  of  blood.   To  avoid  detection,  rtie  mission^ 
itties  Suddenly  disappear  iVom  society,  and  bury  themselves  in  th^ 
eatems  of  die  mountains,  in  wells  excavated  beneath  the  houses 
of  th^f  proselytes,  or  in  the  solitary  depths  of  forests.     On  some  " 
Occasions,  pits  are  sunl^.  in  the  floors  of  the  houses,  and  the  en- 
trance being  carefully  covered  over,  fires  are  lighted  upon  them. 
In  AeUe  diimp,  drearf,  subterraneous  abodes,  the  reverend  fathers 
relMl  Hhen*  prayers  and  eat  their  food  by  the  light  of  a  lamp.  '  On 
one  oteasion  a  Jesuit  remained  almost  hermetically  sealed  iti  a 
hola>  in  an  obscnre  part  of  the  house,  for  a  whole  month, ''  unable,*' 
m  he  quaintly  observes,  "  to  cough  or  spit,"  lest  he  should  ht 
ov^rheaitl  by  the  pagan  portion  of  the  family,  who  were  pmg  tir 
and  out  all  day.    M.  de  Saint  Martin,  bishop  of  Caradra,  d^s 
onee  oonpelled  to  Uke  refuge  at  midnight  in  a  forest  £Ued  widi 
figera^  where  he  contrtved,  however,  to  strike  a  Kgbt,  and  dms*  * 
Mnd  himself  from  being  devoured.    On  anodier  occasion  k  ml»- 
auMwy  eottceried  himself  all  dfty  in  a  deep  atream»  filled  widi  « 
Ita^  atones^.  •  -    .  > 


Ckioa,*  It  IB  aeo^awry  to  rtinark  that  it  is  there  Gpafeiuu)ed;wi^. 
a  Aipgular  her«(^  which  has  lopg  prevaikd  in  tba  aoopire ',  th%. 
proC^Mcirft  of  .wbioh^  uiuting  the  love  of  freedooii  or^  at  leant*  of 
national  independence,  with  motives  of  religioi},  ar(l  4^flijro^  ot 
expelling  tbeu*  Tartar  oooquerorst  and  of  refttoring  the  tbroae  to 
the  old  Chinese  royal  faouly.  This  sect,  denominated  P^lkfir 
kmo^  €^,  '*  the  white  water*Iii(y/'  has  in  fact  existed  for.,maQj,GQBk- 
turies  in  China*  and  appears  to  be  an  offshoot  from  tbe;gi^%t 
Buddhist  trunk.t  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it#,  /oUowei^ 
differ  in  their  religious  opinioas  from  the  other  Buddhists,  tkwki  tf 
tiiey  do»  in  what  their  differences  consist,  the  ^cc^unts  pf  the.  mft, 
sionaries  being  evidently  founded  upon  the  odious  raports  of  their, 
enemies*  who  s6em  to  think  nothing  too  execrablf  to  be,  i|n- 
puted  to  theiti*  As  far  as  we  can  discover,  they  appear  to  expect 
the  advent  of  a  political  Messiah,  who,  expelling  oi^jt  the  brutaL 
Tartars^  and  restoring  the  crown  to  a  native  prince^  may  coi^fer 
peace  and  happiness  upon  the  empire^  It  is  aUo  said  that  th^y 
anxfousiy  kiok  forward  to  another  mvmtar,  or  incarnation  of  .i£h 
(Buddha)i  whose  appearance  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the  relHro- 
of  the  golden  nge.  Like  all  other  secret  societies»  tliey^am.Mh 
cused  of  believing  and  practising  the  most  horrible  and  contr%-  . 
Victory  things:  they  are  said  to  abstain  from  all  intemperancer 
and- yet  to  be  at  the  same  time  gull^  of  the^e  ab^ominations.  whii^ 
intei|iperanGe  and  sfostiality  alone  produce;  their  creed  and  their 
rites  are  afiirmed  to  be  unknown ;  yet  their  secret  meetings  are 
described  es  occasions  of  cominitting  those  ineffable  impucitiaSi . 
which  are  thought  to  have  polluted  the  worship  of  Ftiapns^ 
Mithri^  and  Isis. 

It  is  with  this  ancient  and  patriotic^  however  impure,  eqct^i 
which»  horn  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Moi^|!^ 
to  the  present  moment,  has  never  ceased  to  aim,  at  leas^  a|  the 
expulsion  of  foreigners  and  Ijrants  from  their  country,  that  tba 
Christians  are  confounded ;  and  in  the  rebellion  which  hi»Le  out 
in  Setchuen,  in  1790,  and  was  attended  with  very  eatraordinai^ 
circumstances*  several  converts  to^Christianity  were,  undoubtedly^ 
impli<sated%  Of  this  rebellion*  one  of  the  most  important  thut 
has  arisen  in  the  Chinese  empire  for  many  centuries,  uttle  beyood 
vi^^ne  rumour  has  hitherto  been  circulated  in  Europe;  tha  work 

*  From  a  Chinese  proclamation  issae^  at  Ma^ao,  in  1785,  we  discover  another 
iteibn  why  the  Missionaries  tad  t^t  catiTerts  f/tte  per«ecet«d  ;  It  li)>peflri  ^at'eselr 
OMnmS  C&ristkm  ipriesi  reeebtd  fttnS  the  Propaganda  a  panrien  o£  1wt.hmdMd4mii 
fifty  litres  per  annooi ;  and  that  this  circun^tonoe  coming  to.  the  knowJedgp.  of  t^^ff^ 
venimeBt,  caused  it  to  consider  all  these  priests  as  spies  ih  tne  pay  or  the  c6art  ot 
Stei«;««^N(niteJl(i9  UttvM  BtflfiaifMii  ftM.  t6iik.  it.  p^  106-^14^.  '      "  ^ 

t  dM  tiM  old  LfcktMi  fidimuaet  el  raritiMt»  ton*  xtit*  p.  145.  «)« 1^  . 
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boforetiff,  -tiowiever,  aiippiiea  limtBfiils^fer'fi-ciiFiMi'  tiisM^  of 
^s^  poptihr  vtoviftHent,  of  wbieb,  «^  they  HtttiW^  tfifo#»Kfllt 
i^pm  tiie:iqnm'«M  ciiftracttr  ef  tbr  CbiMMe  ^v^rtHHefAkM 
people^  mod  tile  posMoa  of  the  Bii0BioiMiimMin'that  ^fUm  t^Mil- 
trf,  we  thaH  hcre^anul  oortelvev.  -  ''* 

'  Aho«t  ihe  faicter  Mid  of  ilie  yeHr  1790,  two  bonzes  of  Aie^  Twd- 
taee  stodt  Ibnned  die  bold  design  of  cutthtg-  off  4be  retgiihfg  em- 
perofr^.Msaisiantiiig  the  Tartars,  and  seinng  on  the  government. 
A  yolMig  naB^  represented  as  of  low  birth  and'dtisohrte  inanineri, 
was  ehcMea  to  be  phiced  upon  the  throne ;  and  ari  aStrOlo^,  who 
gained  his  litelibood  by  fortane-telling,  ha? ftig  eaift  hl#  naliyity, 
and  foand'that,  according  to  the  aspect  of  the  stars,'  he  'walr^om 
to  empire,  and  would  quickly  rise  to  the  lofty  ettahfieneenf^f^iM 
oat  for  him  by  destiny,  the  two  bonzes  laid  aside  all  dcMHM  atM 
hesitation,  afiid  actively  employed  themselves  in  soirfn^th^  seeds 
of  rebellion.  By  their  advice  the  future  emperor  essuil^tb^ 
name  of  Chou,  together  with  a' surname  indictttitfg  hU  deseeirt 
from  an  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  the  race  > of  p^ri^cto'wtridi 
immediately  preceded' that  now  reigning.  Tbe'diiring  aitd  inr-^ 
portent  project  was  now  disdosed  to  a  number  bfrieh  and  MptV- 
atitioas  men  in  office,  who,  da22led  by  tiie  magntfic<ent  proniis^ 
of  the  bonnes,  and  secretly  discontented  with  their  foreigti  fuler^, 
not  only  entered  zealously  into  the  conspiracy,  and  snpptieS 
funds  for  conducting  it,  bnt  also  by  their  wei^t  and  influence 
led  many  others  to  follow  their  example.  The  enthusiasm  ofltt^ 
conspirators  increased  with  their  numbers  and  wealth'. '  Ti^  in- 
foetion  spread  'on  all  sides.  As  >9ras  the ' Case  itt  the  tim^  of  <ynV 
o^m  civil  wars,  men  sold  their  estintes,  thefr  furnitoi^e,  'thielV 
houses,  or  mortgaged  them  for  inconsiderable*  sums,  akrf'  \^r6 
but  too  happy 'wbt^n  the  bonzes  condescended  to  accept*  tft^ir 
money.' In 'returti,  however,  the  bonzes  bestowed' litfes  and 
oflfees  on  the  most  generous;  exempted  others  from  die  fines > 
and  exactions  which  would  inevitably  erfsne  upon  the  succesidf 
Ae  impending  revolution  i  and,  in  addition,  impart^  td  )llT  cer- 
tain signs,  designed  to  protect  thenfi  from  the  violence  aUd  shiugli^ 
fer  to  which  those  who  had  not  contributed  \vefe  to  be  expdsed. 
Still  more  to  inspirit  and  elevate  the  conspirators,  a  nimotir  was 
politicly  and 'extensively  circulated,  that  seven  provinces  wotild 
raise'  ffcc  standard-  of  independence  at  the  same  moment  pund 
that  according  to  the  most  positive  and  well-founded  calculations, 
the  revolution  would  be  completed,  the  Tartars  subdued  and  ex- 
pnHod,  ^nad  the  new  emperor  fnlly  established  in  his  authority,  in 
ttla^s|Nloe  ^^Hhvc  years.  '  fiy  these  m^ifs  the  nundlber  of 'thfc 
co«i|iii>ilMs  ^fliokly  became  formidable,  and  several  Chris'liahs, 
deluded;  Me  the  test  of  their  countrymen,  by  the  brilliant  promises 
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4if  tkA  boiiaM»  threw. off  tiwir  •Hegkuice  to  tbeit  woN^nni^  md 
ttii]|e4  wilh  the  rebeb.  The  bish#p  of  Caradni,  in  BBrfatiag  the 
^ventf  of  diis  reb«ttoo»  is  anxiotis  lo  have  itfaelievwi  that,  aldioMh 
naoj  of  bis  flovk  wore  evidently  inplicaled  ie  the  guilt  of  diie 
booses,  they  were  by  no  means  actuated,  like  their  pagan  neigb- 
bonrs,  by  the  desire  of  distinetion  or  weaMi,  bnt  in  tbeir  con- 
ferences with  the  chiefs  of  the  insuigents  merely  stipulafted  far 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  But  tbis  intBr|if  elation  of  the 
matter  is  not  sufqiotted  by  t£e  general  tenour  of  his  own  relation. 
The  first  Christian  that  entered  Ibe  ranks  of  the  rebels  was,  he 
inforois  us,,  an  luisucoessful  gambler,  who,  having  lost  the  whole 
of  his  property,  without  at  the  oame  time  acquiring  a  pbilo- 
sopbical  contempt  for  wealth,  was  im{>elled  by  his  cupidi^  and 
^ambition  to  try  the  event  of  a  revolution.  This  individual  bo- 
longed  to  a  very  rich  and  distinguished  family,  most  of  the  raefl»- 
bers  of  which  bad  been  previously  deluded  by  the  chief  of  the 
.bonzes,  who  usually  residedin  their  house ;  and,  by  their  example 
and  arguments^  he  was  also  induced  to  become  the  host  of  the 
bonse»  who  rewarded  him  for  his  hospitality  with  the  pronnse  of 
a  rich  n^andarinsbqi.  Being  himself,  mdigent,  he  applied.to  \m 
.Christian  friends,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  brother,  who  bad  been 
ten  years  a  Cbri8tian«  be  not  only  raised  the  sums  of  which  be 
stood  in  need,  but  moreover  contrived  to  bring  about  an  interview 
between  his  co*reIigionists  and  the  bouse,  in  which  the  parties  ap»> 
pear  to  have  come  to  a  perfect  understanding.  When,  howeves, 
the  Christians  proceeded  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  bonae, 
the  wily  or  dissolute  pagan  professed  the  greatest  indifferenoe 
respecting  reli^oos  matters,  the  reguhition  of  which  he  appnarsd 
extremely  wilbo^  to  relimjuish  to  them,  acknowledging  frankly 
that  he  was  a  priest  only  in  dress  and  appearance,-  and  far  the 
purpose  of  humouring  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  With  this 
bold  hypocrite  the  Christians  nevertheless  united,  after  espresdmg 
a  desire  to  consult  the  missionaries  upim  the  subject,  which  was 
over-ruled  by  the  gambler.  As  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
Chinese  account  of  tbis  transaction,  we  cannot  detennine  whether 
in  reality  the  missionaries  were  privy  or  notio  the  designs  of  the 
bonzes :  M.  de  Saint  Martin,  of  coufse,  denies  all  participatioB 
and  knowledge  of  them^  but,  considering  the  terms  upon  which 
he  lived  with  his  Chinese  converts,  and  the  influence  be  posseased 
over  their  minds,  his  testimony  is  scarcely  credible.   . 

However,  arms  were  fabricated,  soldiers  enlisted,  standards 
made,  and  officers  to  command  the  troops  selected.  The  geno- 
rabssuno,  a  magistrate  of  some  eminence,  who  bad  formeriy  been 
a  butcher,  was  closely  connected  with  the  Christians,  peihaps  a 
pQiDwrt.    At  least  two  of  bis  daughters^  and.  ummw  than  half  of 
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him  (Mmkf^  fmfMod  ihe  CalMie  leith.  JK#iv^jew'«  ««^» 
the  dunese.  utualiy  iadulga  in  all  muniier  of  detMMcbery* 
filed  upQB  for  tlw  e&toolicn  of  tte.plot— on  thai  nigb^  tbo  Tour^ 
lars,  and  ihe  cbiaf  maiidanoa  jof  tbe  capitid*  were  to  be  maaaaovdU 
Almdj  a  great  aiunber  of  ruflianffp.  who  were  to  perpetrate  ihia 
pveiiannary  crime,  kad  been  latrodHced  iata  the  citj»  wliece  tbepr 
were  aaiw  proiriing  abottt*  miziBg-wBtb  the  crowd*. ethowing  iheiir 
victima*  nmkisig  dieaiaeives  acquainted  with  the  featnraa  thojr. 
wero  ttt  raulilate^  and  with  the  heads  they  wefe  to  scatter  ^boliA 
in  the  duiL  To  avoid  all  poaaibility  of  di»ooi»ry,  tlieae  aMaaainn 
weva-  no  bom  for  the  preaentk  Their  weapons  were  concealed  im  t 
co&nB^  and  bwried  in  different  pacta  of  the  environs  of  the  ci^*^ 
To  n»kn  all  tlte  nerahers  of  tUs  vast  conspiracy^  which  amounted 
totnot  leas  than  fifty  thousand  men*  aoquamted  with  the  designs  of 
the  leaders*  a  place  of  general  rendeavoua  was  appointed  in  a  lofty ^ 
aod'aoliUiry  raUge  of.menntains*  diatant  about  a  day  aMd  a  hatf '«• 
jonrner  from  Ihe  capital.  Thither*  at  stated  periods*  the  ysawna 
repaired'from  their  various  haunts  in  the  province  ^  and  it  is  said* 
that  n  body  of  twenty. thousand  men  continnaUy  remained  united* 
and  in  arms*  upon  .the  spot. 

Aa  the 'numbers  and  confidence  of  tlie  conspirators  increasedj 
their  prudence  diminished*  and  they  no  longer  conoeakd  their' 
designs*    In  Ihe  baaaars,  and  other  public  places*  nothing  waa: 
spoken  of  hnt  the  approaching  revolution ;  and  the  8ddiers*.bfiftn0 
Inemselves  initiated  in  the  mysterieft  of  rebellion*  snffered  thn- 
people  freely  to  express  their  feelings  and  opimona.    The  go^- 
vemment*  ignorant  of  the  working  of  the  popular  mind*  remained 
tsanipni  on  the  months  as  it  were»  of  the  opening  volcano.  .  And 
until  within  five  days  .of  the  moment  fixed  upon  for  the  execnCion^ 
of^the  plQt*.M»de  Saint. Martin  also  remained,  he  saj^s^  nnao-c 
qnainted  with  the  deaigna  of  the  rebels,  and  the  movements  oi  his) 
converta^    At  that  time*  two  Christiana  from  a  nei^bon^ing  dia- 
trieU  where  the  agitntioiiof  Jthe.pttblic  mind  was  still  greater  than ' 
iuf  has  earn  vicinity^  came  ta  disdoae  to  thetc  biahop  the  fe€t>that 
m  revolt  was  to  take  ptacr*  but  without  coofassing  that  tliey  4bes»"r 
adves  were  to  take  an  active  part  in  it*    It  aftarweids  appearedt 
hnwneer*  that  their  chief  motive,  for  visatiog4ie  place  was.  to  not*' 
ieot.cenlribntiotts  fomi  their  bfethren»  they  themselves  havings 
akeady  contiibnted.    The  hishept*  it  seemsi  ansiiecting  that^th^ 
were  guilty*  sharply  rehnked  them;  but  .they  denied  the  £Mit»  and 
shafiBdoff.the-eccusation.'Upon  the  gambler  ahwady  wwnlioeed»i 
and  hia.brotherA    The  biahop  was  nMertheloBs  convinced  of  their 
being  implieated  in  the  plot*  and^  enlarging  joaitbe>xvidiednnaBt 
andenonnity.of  rebellaon*.ooBnselled  them  totolone  foroqe^icahnn 
hyitxmHMKmg  one  stiUtgrealer*  ^ia.  betraying  ifaein  aasocantesJbSt 
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dfamveivig  the  txntnpA^ <o  fha^igmmim^U  His ^A»i»  cuinc 
tob  lftte^  tfa^'  had  \3^n  atitioipated  by  tke  tMig^iKSi  wiio  ha^ 
alrMdy  ditfcloMd  ibe  hx%\  seofot  to  th^  gmermikeat^  and  ia  all 
pK>babflfty  ae^uted  tfaem  of  being*  among  tbe  gail^r; 

-  Tbe  plot  i«ra0  fim  discdveFed  to  (he  goir^nmeat  by  utailor^ 
i^o  had  been  eauployedto  nrake  the  imperial  garmentou  '  Other 
ptgabs,  terrified  bjr  preparations  far  a  hunaft.  aaolfioevt  which,  it 
iMig  runouned,  the  conspimton  were  abvnit  lo  offer  op  to  their 
coioura^  also  detioumeed  the  rabeb,  indieated- their  fdaoe>  of  ren-* 
dofevoua,  and  proctired  soldiers  to  be  sent  to  yerify  their- accusal 
lion.  ArmSi  standards,  and  thirty  of  the  coospiratoro  woretakei»| 
and  these,  being  pnf  to  the  tortai^  discovered  the  names  of  their 
aeedmpUces.  The  intended  emperor,  who  was  asKt  day  arreiltedi 
had  moree^rer  a  U6t  of  the  principal  conspirators  abouit  bis  person^ 
It  is  curiods  to  observe  the  effect  which  the  mere  anticipation  of 
sovereign  power,  and  the  transitory  homage  of  a  rejbel  camp* 
pvednced  upon  tiie  efaaracter  of  this  man :  when  conducted  ipto 
the  presence  of  the  mandarins,  before  whom  it  is  customary  U^ 
accused  persons  to  koeet,  this  incipient  king  disdainfully  iie&ised 
to  submit  to  the  degrading  practice;  and  observed,  in  a'fierqey 
intimidating  toiie-^^  An  emperor  bends  not  his luaeesbeforeJiia 
snbjecis:  in  a  few  days  I  will  teadi  you  to  raspect  me!"  .Tbisi 
boldness j  whellier  genuine  or^fe^ned  for  thopurpoeej  had  :thQ 
dsMred  efie<3t.  The  dwarf-^ninded  MaQdarins,  accuetoflsed,  Ui^ 
tMlmble  before  the  very  shadow  of  royalty,  were  awed  by  this 
menace,  and  without  inflicting  the  nenal  torture,  dismissed-  the 
rebel  to  hts  prnon*  ... 

jId  the  tneanwbile,  troops  were  despatched  -tn  all  direetiomu  iu 
search  of  tho  fugitive  conspiraitors;  and  a  rumour  was  widely  and 
iodostrionsty  ofrcalatod,  that  the  Christians  had  revolted^  A>|)idat 
the  terror  and  wncertainty  of  snch  momenta,  the  meet  impsobeUe 
repbitsi  gain  laredit;  but  through  the-beneeotent  interference  of 
thov  thief  Mabdarin  of  the  provinoe,  it  was  determined  t^, 
altbdiigh  die  Gfavistians  might  be  examinnd  seemly  rrsiieeling 
the  vs^ok,  tbey  sbo<uldnot  be  molested  onioccount  of  tfaeir  rel! 
giom  The  missionnries,  however,  aconatomed  to  be  perseonted 
on>the  slightest  ^(wetextsi  and  ignorant  of  the  moreifuLdicipoiitieia 
of  the  government,  were  thrown  into  a  state  <»f  the  grantesA  aiaro»i 
ali#«be  aa^ieet  of  Asngs  atoiind  ihempevfectly  justed  ihevfears. 
IVm  nsnltitnde,  tst  onoe  'timid  and  cruel;  were  now  oxcited  by  in- 
defimt^apprdieHsionBter  ft  state  of  frensy,  and  discovering  mwr« 
der «nd  rebellion  iwtbe mete -emertaioingof ihetciodox lOfntfionfft 
nmned  ab^m^^ike'airoGp  of  hungry  and  hoarbig:^ckal9«  cuss«ng[ 
*ni€briMiam,  fearing  dorwn  the  symbek  .of, 'tfaur  worship^  and 
fiJF^Htg  «hem  by  ihoiobyeets^f;  their  owutatypid^anfmilUion* 
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To  these  outrages  the  greater  number  nubmitted  with  fuitience; 
but'sbme,  irritatecf  by  theinsults  of  the  ^iig^iib;''^ftd«bHrtfhig'16 
evince  their  rdigioiis  zeaU  resisted  tfa^  eni^tAie^,  atM  eveii  brb- 
ceeded'so  far  as  to  c^st  down  the  emMetn^  «f  iddlatry,  and  set  tk^ 
tho^e  of  Christianity  in  their  stead.  Beidgjrgborant  XtnaX  nihtty 
oF  tlieif  brethren  were  in  reality  among  Ihfe  cdtisplratbH;  'th6y  rt- 
proachedth^ 'Pagans  with  rebellion;  at  the  same  tiiiie 'drfyiiJg 
thein'to  pohit  out  a  single  Christian  among  <b6  prisdne^s^  -^hile 
the  number  of  the  bonzes  apprehended  and  in  chairis  Wte  s6  gi^t 
that  their'  ^e^y  convents  were  deserted.  Their  confid^nn^,  h«>w- 
ever,  soort  vanished.  The  camp  of  the  rebels  was  attacked  'jrftid 
carried ;  and  the  Mai^darin  who  commanded  on  the  6cxa^)dfi» 
from  the  same  itfotive  which  induced  Pompey  16  destroy  utire^id 
the  papers  of  Sertorius,  delivered  up  the  camp,  the  prdVl^l^, 
the  arms,  and  papers  of  the  conspiratbrs  to  Aie  ^me<^ J  ^T^ 
government,  iti  ftict,  dreaded  to  discover  the  name«  tofi'hiHiiKhr 
of  the  guilty.  It  was  satisfied  with  apprehending  atid  Cuttii^'dff 
the  Headers.  '       it'.ii.<r-,j 

Among  the  persons  arrested^  it  was  quickfjr  dttedvei^d'thb^a 
great  number  were  Christians;  and  from  this  circumstance  It  whs 
clearly  foreseen  by  both  parties  that  the  church  was  ab6tit  to'lbe 
assailed  by  a  new  tempest.  One  of  the  prisonere,  eitpbctiri^'^to 
be  executed,  and  anxious  to  receive  baptism  f>efbre  bb  deaeh^;'hAd 
entreated  and  gained  permission  to  visit  the  bishop,  confer' his 
crime,  and  obtain  the  consolations  of  religion.  He  ^irtete^  the 
house.  The  bishop  baptized  and  comforted  him.  'Hethen^- 
pfirted.  When  the  poor  man  was  gone,  the  missionary  fiilly  aware 
of  the  danger  into  which  he  had  been  precipitated,  natnraRy  Mt  a 
desirfe  to  escape  from  the  place;  but  it  ^vas  midni^t,  the  streets 
and  roads  w^re  covered  widi  soldiers  rendered  vigilant  and  aCtiVe 
by  rage  against  the  Christians,  and  the  hope  of  rewanl.  Be^idds, 
the  ibmates  of  thd  house  were  persuaded  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger.  They  were  quickly  undeceived;  for  day  had  no  sboiier 
dawned  than  the  house  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  with  ord^ts^ 
apprehend  and  put  in  irons  all  those  fotind  within,  excepting  &e 
women  and  old  men,  under  which  latter  denomination  the  bishop 
Was  spared.  All  the  other  Christians  of  the  family  were  led^tf  in 
chains  to  the  tribunal. 

The  barbarous  methods  by  which  the  laws  of  China  attempt  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  were  now  resorted  to,  with  abundant  success, 
to  criminate  the  Christians.  As,  wherever  tortore  is  employed, 
men's  lives  depend  upon  the  power  of  a  certain  individnal  to  en- 
dure physical  pain,  die  nimiber  of  the  accaaed  is  «xaetly  piopor- 
tioned  to  the  fortitude  or  pusillanimity  of  the  tortured  person. 
On  the  pfeseiit  J9ccasian  pain  produced  its  Msmil  cesults,  .  Accu- 
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aaUom,  .appi^^eiifUQip^  i/^prisooments   rap}4ly.  8Mcoeecle(i.eac)i 
f>t()ier*  T^ror  901!  apxjeljy  sugm^ated.    Without  knowiiiij  whither 
,tpS^,  pr  whereto  bide  .tbems^lwea,  the.imUve  Cbrlstmoif..>vere  ' 
^imaWdtby.a  li9g^|^  4f9sire  tO|§a^:^p^  (roaji  death* .  T^  S?f^?  ^^^ 
fear^,  ivhiph.  looked  for  .their,  ac^onmlishjqdept.in j^he;  sj^aj^oyvv 
.Teg^qs  hejond  the  {(rave- yielding,  ta  the  dread  of^ia[\i9ediatVsut- 
feriog,  many  began  ta.riE^g^rd  the  mi^onaries  as  iniposto]:8ywh6» 
iundej:,the  pretest  of  reUgion,.  had  deluded  theiu  into '  rej^enioo. 
The  Sfun^  ioatioct  which  impeU  the  flock  .to  shu|i  the  stricke^n 
I  deer^,iD3pire9.  in  men  the  desire  to  escape  froq[i  such,  as  are  in- 
xffsffM  by  the  .tou^  of  misfortune,  and, a  feeling  of  anger,  against 
ii^^m  f/?r  hawing  on^ejcxcited  their  compasaip^  or  cjreptil%^ 
^tp^ithw  favour*    llie  missionaries,  who  but  a  little  while  before, 
\k^d  b^enirfgarded  as  messengers  fromheaven^^sent^to  snatch  the 
rigPPF^^t^ind.siAful  from  everlasting  p^dition.  ^er^e.  now  trans- 
jftifpro^j^iby  f«uii:  if^to  suspicious  characters*  whom  it  ^a«  dangerous 
to  befriend,  or  conceal  from  the  fangs  of  justice.     Some  lingering 
^  If^1;fei\q»^  qf  humanity  prevented  their  .converts  from  denouncing 
^.tj|ieqi.hii?fpre  the  tribunals;  but  we  can  discover  from  the  obscure 
,.^n4  reluctant  testimony  of  the  good  fathers  themselves,  tlpiat  the 
..neophyt^^did.  all  but  accuse  mem,  turning  them  out  of  their 
I  ^ou^es^j^nd  exposing  them   at  noon-day  to  be  apprehended  and 
tffraggf^d  ^way.  to  execution  by  .the  soldiery** , 
..j   XheinteiiJiqgatQries  which  took  place  at  the  tribunals  when  a 
(Christian  was  brought  up  for  exan^inatipn,  as  reported  j^  tfie 
.  jWQ^k.befbreusy  are  singularly  characteristic  of  Chinese  manpers, 
.and  /disclose  the  light  in  which  foreigners  .are.  contemplated  iu 
thaMemi- barbarous  country.    One  of  the  numerous  specimens  of 
.  this  kind  of  dialogue;  given  in  the  volume  before  us,  vye  shall 
Gondepse,  and  place  .before  the  reader  as  slu,  apt  conclusion  to  the 
abov,^  relation.     M,  de  Saint-Martin,  Bishop  of  Caradr;^,  having 
been  appnehended  as  a  vagabond  who  had  insinuated  himself  un- 
lawfully into  the  empire,  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
Yac|ieou,  consisjtJJ^  of  seven  M^^^^^^^f  ^be  chief  of  whom>  .act- 
ing as  president  of  the.  tribunal^  was  ^  little,  pedantic  person, 
whose  proper  office  was  that  of  Imtendant-General  of  Salt, and 
Tea.    The  first  questions  which  these  sage  pereons  thought  pro- 
per to  put  to  .the  bishop  respected  his  country,  and  his  motives 
Jot  visiting  .Chinas    M«^de  Samt-Martin  acknowledged  himself  to 
ijbe  an  Kutopean,  and  said, that  his  moMve  for  visiting  t^ieir  coun- 

t.  <^  Xhr  btei7  of  tbii  fcbcliiMi  it  giveii  in  »  JeM^rfroi*  H.-4e.$iAlll*MfHW,  ^p>»  ni. 
ffP^^T^^^    Aoother  rebellion,  stUl  .more  IgnporUut,  but  brie^^  and  dril^  desqribed, 

nv  M.  Dafrcjse,  toin.  iii.  p.  $90*-299,  brolce  out  in  1796iin6  was' very' neaurly  crowned 
'^tf/succctt.  11f«  <i'Wliice-i#atcr-iily'*  sect  seems  dcvtitaed^tv be 'Mdfe ^%  litd  td  Aic 
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try  WM  to  propa|ftte  bis  own  religicm,  and  smft  ^lieir  aouls.  He 
added  that  both  himself  and  his  conrerts  ivere  faithibi  and  obe- 
dient subjects  of  the  emperor  and  the  law. 

"  Mmtdariu  Thou  liest^  tbou  liest!  The  emperor  prohibits  the 
preaching  of  thy  religion  i  yet  thou  doit  preach  in  defiance  of  his  orders. 
uow  then  canst  thou  dare  to  describe  thyself  as  an  obedient  sul^ect } 

Bitkop.  [With  some  terror  and  agitatioo,]  God  is  9tiU  greater  thaji 
the  emptror^  :h«  is  Ibe  King  of  KiA&h  the  ei^peror  is  hut  a  m^; 
tl^QTsfore  when  (  speak  of  my  obedienpe  to  the  emperor,  I  allude  to 
those  pointy  in  which  his  laws  sgree  with  the  laws  of  God;  when  they 
differ  it  is  to  the  laws  of  God  that  I  yield  obedience. 

Mandarin.  Was  it  God  who  commanded  thee  to  come  to.China^ 
Hast  thou  seen  him  ?   Hast  thou  heard  him  speak } 

Bishop.  By  his  law  God  has  commanded  me  to  love  him  before  all 
things,  and'to  lote  my  neighbour  as  myself:  1  perform  bis  will  in 
coming  hlfther  to  make  known  his  greatness  and  m  mertyi.  aad  to  dta* 
cofer  to  yon  the  rcMd  to  salvation. 

Mmdarin.  Art  thou  not  cather  sent  hkher  by.  thy  king  ?  ^  i 

Biikap.  Certainly  not ;  my  king  is  content  with  governing  his  own 
dominionsi  without  meddling  with  those  of  other  monarcbs. 

Mandarin.  But  does  be  not  at  least  know  that  thou  art  here  ? 

Bishop,  lEquruocating.']  My  king  does  not  know  me. 

Mandarin.  Thou  bast  therefore  left -thy  country  wifhont  his  per- 
mission.    Thbn  ar^  criminal. 

Bishop.  That  does  not  follow.  I  obtained  pehnnslan  to  depart  fran 
the  Mandarin  entrusted  with  tins  portion  of  public  bosiaess ;  but  neither 
he  nor  I  knew  whither  I  was  to  gq. 

Mandarin.  But  wherefore  come  to  China  rather  than  anywlicte  else  ? 

BitkogL  There  are  missionaries  sent  to  every  part  of  the  world.  I  was 
induced  .to  prefei  this  oanntry  by  a  partiality  for  its  language. 

Mandarin,  [Apparently Jkttered  by  the  preference.']  Well !  but  where- 
fore select  the  province  of  Setchuen  ? 

Bishop.  Two  reasons  determined  me ;  the  cheapness  of  provisions^ 
and  the  docile,  unprejudiced  character  of  its  inhabitants.  ^ 

Mandarin. '  Who  conducted  you  into  the  province  ?  -       ' 

Bishop.  Strangers^  for  a  sum  of  money. 

Mand&rin.  How  did  yon  acquire  our  language  } 

Bighop.  Through  books. 

Mmdaarin*  But  books  cannot  teach  sounds :  these  mn^t  have  been 
leamed  from  a  master." 

The  reply  of  M.  de  Saint-Martin  to  this  remark  consisted  of  a 
dissertation  on  mnsical  notation,  &c.,  which,  as  he  observes  with 
much  simplicity,  was  equally  unintelligible  to  himself  as  to  his 
hearers.  The  Mandarin,  accordingly,  interrupting  him,  said 
somewhat  tiwtily—  — 

*'  You  need  not  proceed :  the  answer  is  plain  :  yon  have  been  t^gftt 
by  our  coiiotrymeii>  who»  having  travelled  into  your  country,  and  im- 
bibed your  opinions,  return  hither  to  convert  us. 
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iBiik0ptThditM  vM'tbe  case.    y9iir'feUQW'.cifi;Ee99  C9ffiagt  {hb^  the 
£r;»ltiacs.pf  itbe.^nrpirpyMid  £ucop^«Q  jsbips  wpi^ld  ^ear  tQ  ^QQejye  them. 
But  the  European  merchants  of  Canton  understand  your  language. 
.  Mandarin,  How  do  you  live  here  ^ 

Bislidp.  At  my  own  expense.  1  brought  about  5dO  taeU  •  Into  the 
country,  of  whicn  aboilt  ten  are  noW'left,  and  they  are  in  yourhalids. 

Mandarin.  Had  you  not  been  arrested,  how  would  *you  ha^e  IWefl 
when  your  moftcy  was  gone  f  ^    ■ 

Bishop,  Christians  care  not  for  tiie  tnonrow ;  besides,  I  tpqpposed' that 
those  for  whom  I  bad  sacrificed  everything  wonld  not  allow  me  to  starve.*' 

Other  interrogationB  and  replies  foUpwed.  At  length  the 
bishop,  being  pressed  to  name  his  pupils,  ^plied — 

*'  I  came  hither  not  to  save  myself  at  the  expense  of  otherSi  but  to 
save  others  at  my  own  proper  peril. 

Mandarin,  Yob  are  a  fPol,  and  do  not  know  how  to  rea8<».  Since 
the  Christian  rdi^on  is  good,  how  could  yQ»  ii^we  its  piofessore  by 
naming  them  ?"  ..•,,,. 

The  conclusion  of th6  diatogne  is  of  tlie  samecharactfer,  except 
that,  by  way  of  diversion,  several  native  Christians  were  introduced, 
examined,  and  made  to  accuse  themselves.  In  the  end  the  bisbop 
was  remanded  to  prison,  and  put  in  very  heavy  irons.f 

The  reault  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  Chiita  has  been 
more  important  dian  conid  have  been  anticipated,  considering  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  inissionaries'have  had  to  contend..  '  In 
the  year  1801'  the  nunober  of  converts  in  the  province  of  Setchuen 
alone  amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000,  which  h»d  increased  to 
52,000  in  1809.  Until  1814,  when  the  last  persecutibn  ;<gahist 
the  Christians  broke  out,  the  nuntber  continued  to  increase;  ^nd 
so  eminent  has  been  the  success  of  the  Gospe!  in  the  country, 
that  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  events  of  that  period,  the 
number  of  Christians  in  the  whole  empire  is  still  supposed  to  be 
about  200,0004 

The  history  of  ^  Protestant  mission  in  China  m^y  be  soon 
told.  The  Missionary  Society,  fommed  in  London  in  1795pfor 
the  purpose  of  spreading  a  kno^dedse  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Heathens,  sent  ont  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Morrisoa  to  Canton,  in  ld07« 
He  reached  his  point  of  destination  the  same  year,  and  on  has 
arrival  is  said  to  have  had  to  contend  against  the  oppositidn  o£ 
the  Catholic  clergy,  as  well  as  against  that  of  the  natives.  His 
object,  however,  was  not  so  much  to  preach  as  to  tmnslaite  into 
Chinese,  and  distribute  among  the  people,  copies  of  .tfae.Hol^ 

*  Uii  tael  vaiit  sept  lirres  dix  soos  de  iiotre  monnoie.-*-JiKMn«^  Litn  -Ed^^  U  uj> 

-f  Tom.  il  p.  ?10--217. 

'i  Noav.  Lett.  £dif.  toaii  i.  Introduction ;  and  Abel-R6iinuat|  Melanges  Aaiafeiqucs, 
torn.  i.  p.  53. 
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Scriptures  fM  bther  rdigious  works,  of  whi«h  t4ejM9  Mpm 
ha<[  been  circiilated  in  ieiS»  when  Dr.  M)ht^«  RithMpdct^  ftbr* 
was  written,  it  being  in  €%ina  a  crime  i^inM  the  state  U>  lisim 
to  instruction  fVotn  a  foreigner.  Dr.  Morrison  and  the  dCher  Pit>^ 
testant  missjonaries  have  seldom  attempted  to  preach,  except  to 
an  indlividuai  or  two,  with  fear  and  trenming,  in  an  inner  apart'* 
ment.^  Hie  resnh  of  this  system  of  operations  is  not  je%  known ; 
but  we  suspect  that  in  ^rder  to  promice  the-eflfect  desired^  the 
distrR>ution  of  books  must  be  accompanied  by  preaching. 
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Aht.  VI. — 1.  V Enfant  de  ma  Femme.    2  volt.   12mo. 

2.  Georgette,  ou  Ut  Niiix  du  Tabellum.  4  vols.  Idmo. 

3.  Gti^fot^e,  <m  k  MauDai$  Snjet.    S  vols.     lttmo« 

4.  Frere  Jacques.    4  vols.    12eAO; 

5.  Man  Voisin  Raymond.   4  vols.    Iteio.  > 

6.  M.  Dupont,  oil  la  Jtune  FiUe  et  im  Bmne.   4  vcris. 

12mo. 

7.  Stent  Anne.    4  vols.     12mo. 

8.  Conies  en  Vers.     12mo. 

9.  Andri  le  Savoyard.   5  vols.    ISmo. 
10.  Petits  Tableaux  de  Maurs.    ^  vols.    l£mo. 
l^.  Le  Barbier  de  Paris,   4  vols.    12nio. 
1^.  La  Laitiire  de  Mont-fermeil.    5  vols.     Idmo. 

13.  Jean.    4  vols.     l£mo. 

14.  La  Maison  Blanche.    5  vok.    Idmo* 

15.  La  Bulle  de  Savon,  ou  Recueil  de  Chansons.  12mo. 

16.  La  Fenrne,  le  Mori  et  CAmant.    4  vols.    12mo.    j  a! 

The  n^me  of  Paul  de  Koch  is  probably  known  to  very  Tew  of 
our  readers,  and  yet  he  is  a  highly  popular  author,  mdiin  two 
days' journey  of  our  capital.  During  a  year  or  two  past  he  has 
been  the  prolific  parent  of  almost  innumerable  volumes,  which 
have  received  a  warm  reception  from  his  countrymen,  and  iir<$ 
every  day  being  multiplied  in  new  editions.  It  is  worth  while  to 
inquire  what  this  is  which  pleases  our  neighbours  so  much.  We 
wish  we  could  communicate  to  our  readers  a  tithe  of  the  amnse-^ 
meat  which  that  inquiry  has  afforded  to  us. 

Paul  de  Koch  is  an  author  of  humour,  and  hpmour  in  France 
is  allowed  a  wider  range  than  the  manners  of  the  present  age 
permit  among  English  authors,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
recommend  the  indiscriminate  perusal  of  his  works.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  difficult  to  select  above  two  or  three  of  his  novels 
which  would  bear  translation.    So  far  is  the  latitude  of  morals 
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(    from  MinoidHV  irilli .tlio  \^\x^  ^  geogmpbj.   .Tim^,  bpweven 
aod  no  lo|ig>4tuM  ehb^ri^rodliG^  83  ^reat'  changes  aa  Bmall  dis- 
tances c  the  aovajti  <^'SiiioU«Ct  and  Fielding,  the  classical  models 
of  diii  apn€i6s.0AUj|aiatnDQf  are  pn  longer  tbiougbt  boob.fit  to  be 
^  placed  Mt*  the  >bfl«d9  4)f  decent  people^  where,  however^  Peiiesrioe 
/  Fickkistoleraled^if  beWapywbeKadauttedr^lpaul  de  JKocb 
/  will  te  received  (  vAmx^  Pefegiine  Pickle  is  a  vielcoipie.  ^est^  the 
^^  sodetjrof  Paul  de  ^Kwh  will  be  anjojad.    Tba.  m^osemenl  de- . 
mable  frean  eaebia  not  very  dissiniilari  and  the  oseans  of  pro- 
docing  itt  also,  far  from  being  unlike. 

Hnmoor  (which  has  bieen  thought  tonffned  within  the  limits  of 
our  tongue)  is  not  Ibe  only  characteristic  of  our  author;  be  ba9 
anothter  viitiie,«-the  truth  of  his  pictures  of  life  and  society^^— the 
absolute  no/nrrof  his  pieces  of  converaatidii  and  cbaracteiv  In 
the  representation  of  bis  bumoroua  scenes  he  may  be  charged  with 
exi^geration,  the  sin  of  his  predecessor  and  early  model,  EHgauit 
le  Brun;  but  ^hen  be  comes  to  the  quiet  developement  of  cha- 
racter, by  means  of  social  and  fiimiliar  scenes  taken  from  common 
life,  he  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  one  charming  writer  of  our  own 
country,  whose  merit  has  been  but  tardily  recognised  by  die  dis- 

fmsers  of  fame.  In  fact,  &e  resemblance  between  the  novels  of 
aui  de  Koch  and  Aose  of  Miss  Austin,  is  as  strongras  can  exist 
"  betwe^i  the  productions  of  a  Parisian  author  and  anJBagli^h  lady. 
The  humorous  scenes  of  the  foreigner  undoubtedly  turn  upon 
incidents,  and  are  supported  with  an  extravagance,  unknown  to 
our  countrywoman;  but  when  they  come  to  the  nice  distinctions 
of  cbarader;  to  the  play  of  domestic  life,  to  the  detection  lof  the 
c^.  small  springs  on  which  society  hangs,  and  to  the  accurate  irepre- 
aentation  and  copying  of  nature,  whether  it  be  the  nature  of  fi 
^ack  shop  or  a  drawing-room,  a  village  or  a  city,  they  are  theb 
alike,  and  they  are  then  unrivalled. 

Paul  de  Koch  is  a  writer  from  the  people  and  of  the  people, 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  ''  Exclusives*^'  of 
the  French  capital  vote  him  vul^ar^  and  condemn  him  to  milli- 
ners and  apprentices*  Luckily,  however,  the  power  of  this  awftil 
epithet  is  less  imposing  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  than  with 
ns.  Each  class  in  France  reads  that  which  suits  it,  and  doels  not 
receive,  as  lady's  maids  do  cast  clothes,  the  faded  finery  of  its 
suj^riors ;  it  is  the  hulk  of  the  population  among  our  neighbours 
which  gives  and  takes  away  reputation;  they  have  done  so  long 
without  their  Corinthian  capital,  that  they  scarcely  take  it  for  an 
ornament*  We,  on  the  contrary,  j>erpetually  gaze  upwards ;  the 
Word./ou7  signifies  base^  vulvar,  disgusting,  common,  worthless ; 
and  respectable,  wealthy,  fashionable,  virtuous,  Aigi  lift,  all  that 
is  worthy  of  honour.     Unless  the  power  of  genius  had  achieved  a 
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yiAtoiy  9V^fA^  poorer  of  faabiofi»  a^s  io  Bwnii#.(biit  BimisV  .«lilr 
g^r^y.w&f^Scotcli^  an4  so  far  foreigq,)  pr  bad  B^raoger  biioiiiM 
IfO^bma^.tW  ^xqttiwto  prodiMinUaat  «f  both  would  ,b«Vf&  beoa 
«opd?mpfdt4Q;  perpetual  €onteiiipl«  >as  tho  piiodMciltiMa  96  v«itg«r 
lAfHi.  wbf^.^MBiQ^  were  iouK  It  is  tbi^  yeiy >Qtf €4Aili9tAiH)a  nvbttdk 
^^A,  J3ia4i»  tb«  fortaqe  of  B^rapgv  in  f  r«90e».  and  m}»xi»w  ^  tiM 
contrary,  has  so  long  obscured  the  memory  of  Miss  AusUd  im 
^^\mA.  rSb«  io^pi^ted  nalun^  by  menns  qf  retired  UmAeemkn, 
olA,mfii$  Wmg on  a;pittauGe»  a  pomp^nia  o&wA  ofja small ^owtu 
or  At  the.bighesti  a  couutrj  gen|le]i»aai.ar  ritfal  baroftet»  UmA 
ak^.lMiii#di^/paiiiliBg  «  life  she  did  not  know*  .and  i^leslifullj 
^ftvMe^  h^  pktUud$s  wkh  lordly  titles,  and  appkMiiof  tplaeea 
aAd--p!6W)DP  of  distiiicuoii  with  an  asaum^  famiiiartljy,  it  is^tai^ 
Ibj&t  y^e  shouU  have  missed  ber  ^barmiog  fomaofies;.  buf'Sfa* 
herself  would  not  have  died  in  obscurity,  Uie  ^ulogjr  of!  bet  ^tadenlt 
p|fu:ied  before  her  posthumous  pubiioatioo,  (in  which  Jm-tkdk 
compiMT^  to  Miss  jSdgewortb,)  would  not  bane  beenbaighodlal^ 
9od  her  praise  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  where  i£i0apiQthQU^taMljr 
jwtic^  was  at  length  done  to  her,  might  have  been  aoftioipated 
^some years.  •      ■    ••     .  ?j  I'! 

"  ^,  Those  only  who  have  lived:  in  France  of  lale  yews  eon  foranMa 
idea  of  the  utter  republioanisfii  of  .men's  minds  m  diat  country'; 
pot  repu)>licaqism  as  respects  gOYernment,  bee»«se  the  sole  wish 
9f  the  people  is^  a  limited  ^nd  coivstitiKjtiaaal  momifchy>  no  matAer 
lyb^t'iuoaacch ;  but  i«pabUcanism  a3  reapeots  all  notions  of  distinp- 
lion  or  difference  between  man  and  ma^Ei.  £soept  in  c^rtaMi 
veins  of  society,  nobUity  is  a  joke,  and  the  idea  of  superiiMrityA  as 
aUacbed  to  titjiey  .ridiculous*  The  titular  nobility^  where,  they  am 
^either  placed  nor  wealthy,  are  treated  simply  with  a  kind  of  ieil»» 
vation ;  the  real,  aristocracy  of  France  are  the  millimmre$^  wbei!»» 
ever  found,  and  the  decided  tendency  in  that  country  ai.theprar 
9entr  moment  is  the  deification  of  wealth.  This  spirit  amaisBgly 
^lafges  the  novelist's  sphere  of  action;  he  is  not  obligad  lo  fa« 
arifitQcratical  in  order  to.  be  gentee);  he  embraces  every  descrt||i» 
tion  of  life  with  perfect  indifference,  knowing  .well  that  if  Ihb 
pictures  are  clever  aqd  resembling,  whatever  be  the  subject,  they 
ifiU  please.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Grermain, 
Paul  de  Koch  revels  in  the  humours  of  the  Parisian  badautk, 
chooses  his  heroines  among  milkmaids  and  flower-sellers,,  spends 
pagi^a  ,upon  the  humours  of  an  old. accountant,  or  the  follies  of  a 
louriihipg  grocer.  His. heroes  have  never  more  than  a  few  hum 
dr^ds  a  year«  and  not  one  of  them  possesses^  a  title;  nohUity.ie 
f^lainly  ocqasionaUy  introduced,  but  it  is  either  io  represent  im^ 
bfK^Ut^iOr  knavery,  or  perhaps  austerity.  Such.is  th^  real  reoo* 
Mn^ii  that  has  taken  place  in.  France  -^  fo«  P^ul  de  Koch  may  be 
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takeo  'a^a  v^ty  fair  and  very  uacoiraoious  representative  of  the 
'aeotimdnts  !0f  his  coaotryBieii.  The  time  was  ivbeu' trade  or 
conunerce  diahoDotired  the  native  of  a  French  gentleman ;  at  this 
momenly  who  is  more  considered  in  Paris' than  a  wealthy  homme 
^^aire$,  dr  a  sticccssfttl  agent  de  change?  in  the  provinees,  than 
tbe  proprietor  of  a  cotton  manufactory,  of  a  foandryj  or  a  beet^* 
«<>otfarm?     ^ 

•  However  this  may  be«  Paul  de  Koch  chooses  his  subjects 
jdmoist  entirely  from  the  middle  classes  of  the  Freach,  and  never 
seems  atvare  that  there  are  others  entitled  to  despise  them.  There 
is  another  peouliarity,  however,  aboat  him,  which  with  ua  woald 
again  be  a  subject  of  ridicule,  but  is  probably  a  source  of  pride 
among  his  countrymen  :  he  is  not  so  much  Freodi  as  Parisian; 
we  sbottld  call  him  a  i^ookaey;  his  experience  is  utterly  confined 
40  Piiiis  and  its  environs.  When  he  has  passed  the  limits  of 
ViUeneuve  St.  Georges,  or  Montmorency,  he  is  taunched  oa  the 
wide  realms  of  iomgidation,  and  his  love  in  a  cottage*  hk  <  pea- 
sft^atry*  and  bis  picturesque,  are  all  perfec^y  Arcadi«i-**that  is  to 
iwij,  unreal ',  wUle  Paris,  Parisian  Iffci  and  alt  that  stirs  frcmi  the 
Marais  to  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  are  so  familiarly  present  to  bis 
.■nod,  diat  aeariy  half  his  noveb  might  bear  the  name  of  Park  in 
J8e29i  la  «hort,  be  ia  a  badaud  of  genius.  Why  a  man  shoald 
be  despised  because  he  has  passed  the  principal  part  of  his 
life  in  a  great  capital,  the  seat  of  government,  the  centre  of 
civiliaatiou,  the  abode  or  resort  of  every  thing  curious,  beautifult 
and  great,  we  do  not  precisely  understand ;  nevertheless,  it  is  ti 
legitimate  cause  of  laughter  amongst  EngliriiiAen ;  and  the  na- 
tive of  the  most  insignificant  villagCj  or  the  inhabitant  of  aay 
second  or  third  rate  town,  glories  in  his  superiority  over  the 
cockney.  The  very  name  has  alone  put  to  flight  a  school  of 
•poets,  and  would,  if  adroitly  applied  and  ably  followed  up  at  tins 
moooeot,  crush  in  its  cradle  any  work  of  imagination,  whatever 
aught  be  its  claims  to  attention.  It  is  different  in  France,  where 
the  epithet  Parisian  has  hitherto  perh^s  had  too  much  influeiice 
as  a  stamp  of  approbation. 

Such  as  they  are,  hovi^ver,  let  us  proceed  to  make  knowa  the 
novek  of  our  author ;  perhaps  the  reader  will  more  effectually 
igather  our  notions  of  them  by  the  description  we  shall  give  of  such 
as  are  chiefly  entitled  to  notice. 

If  we  were  required  to  mention  any  one  of  the  numerous  pro- 
ductions of  Paul  de  Koch  as  a  specimen  and  proof  of  his  talent, 
we  should — with  some  hesitation  certainly — select  Jeoit;  not  be- 
cause it  contains  the  most  brilliant  of  his  humorous  sketches,  -but 
'  becaisse  it  10  the  most  regular  and  best  conducted -of  his  noveiff, 
the  aK>rt  complete,  vanedf  and  natunil^;  aad  wbile  H^eertaialy 
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would  uot  lUsenst— 88  some  of  bis  romaiicef  mi^bt  disgiist  a  fii$« 
tidious  Engli^  reader— would  proYe  the  capability  of  the  writei:, 
and  demoD0trate  the  nature  and  character  of  his  stylo.  Jean  is 
a  $ectUm  (jfcUjf  life:  the  botanist,  when  he  cuts  tranaversely  di# 
stalk  oC  a  plant  in  order  to  exhibit  its  sap  vessels,  does  inphy- 
totogyi  yilk^X  Paul  de  Koch  has  done  in  manners.  Paris  (or  Lopdop) 
ba^ been. cofnpared  to  an  old  worm*eaten  cheese:  oar  author  b|is 
broken,  the  cheese,  and  shows  us  in  a  fragment  the  inhabitant^  fit 
work  in  dieir  subterranean  tunnels.  Jean  is  the  histpry-of  the  h^fo 
whose  nanie  it  bears,  beginning  with  a  period  antecedent  to  his  birtti* 
and  ending  with  his  marriage.  Between  these  two  eivents^  vast  are 
the  changes  of  a  moral  character.  The  spoilt  child  of  an  indji^ 
creet  parent*  Jean  becomes  nothing  better  than  a  good-nafiiml 
boorj  bold  in  the  tavern,  bashful  in  the  drawing-room;  but  ifnafir 
the  accidental  influence  of  female  charms,  of  which  he  had  be^ 
the  despiser,  this  character  is  gradually  moulded,  and  ibjrmf^  into 
-a  gentleman  of  elegant  manners  and  delicate  feelings.  .  Im.this 
outline  there  is  certainly  nothing  remarkable;  it  is  as  ancient .^s 
the  fable  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia;  but  of  how  msmy  modi&pa- 
tions  is  that  famous  old  story  susceptible !  The  skill  of  the  ajsthor 
is  not  shown  in  the  original  conception  of  the  subject,  but  in  his 
admirable  style  of  carrying  it  through ;  first,  in  the  naturalpess  pf 
the  character  of  Jean  under  the  circumstances  of  his  educaUoii, 
the  amusing  manner  in  which  these  circumstances  are  exhibited, 
•and  next,  for  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  whidi  has  enaUcd 
•him  to  (race  all  the  changes  effected  by  the  operation  of  new 
motives  and  new  ideas  of  pleasure.  We  have  three  conditions  of 
the  hero;  first  as  a  rough,  generous,  headstrong,  and  spirited  young 
fellow,  of  low  habits,  accustomed  to  spend  his  fortune  in  cafis  and 
tabagies',  the  last  state,  in  which  his  brusqutrie  is  transformed  into 
firmness^  his  bashfulness  into  delicacy,  his  oaths  and  vulgarities 
into  the  elegant  expressions  of  a  well-informed  man,  accustom^ 
to  society ;  and  in  the  interval  between  the  two,  the  transition  state, 
which  of  course  presents  the  most  amusing  incidents,  and  like 
all  other  transition  states,  is  one  of  pain  and  awkwardness.  Not 
so,  however,  to  the  reader,  who  in  this  case  is  made  to  sport  with 
the  miseries  of  the  unhappy  chrysalis.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  change  is  brought  about  with  any  miraculous  haste :  the 
author  understands  human  nature  too  well  to  do  violence  to  it. 
The  scale  upon  which  Jean  is  written  ma^  be  understood  by 
learning  that  it  occupies  four  volumes,  the  nrst  of  which — by  no 
means  the  least  amusing — only  carries  on  the  education  o£  the 
hero  to  his  sixteenth  birth-day,  on  occasion  of  the  annivecsary  of 
which  9dl>  his  relatives  are  assembled,  to  deliberate  in  .^olen;in 
council  on  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  young' gentleman,  who  has 
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already  giten  but  too  many  signs  of  a  future  Pickle*  The  grave 
i*esbluti<m  of  the  part}^  h  uhlackily  rendered  nulllyf  llleeitokjie  Of 
Ate  subject  of  it  out^of  the  garret  window,  dnd  the  second  vdltiilie 
"opens  with  his  adventures  under  his  own  giiidaoce'ih  a-c6tidtii)r 
fAxnhh.  The  cabinet  council  is  composed  of  some  of'  tfte^rin- 
cfi][ifirbersonage8  of  the  novel,  whose  parts  are' sustained  ^toUftb- 
otit  With  wonderful  liveliness  and  not  less  proprii61k!^  ttnA  'di^m6- 
livetfess.  l^ere  is  nomistaking,  for  instance,  tht^  d6iiipei4iltS^if 'bf 
%^*respectaWe  SelleqtteHe,  the  perruquier,  Jean's  godfitthfeh^toir 
'those  of  M.  Mistigris,  the  dancing-master,  his'filftfa  cotj^thl'  Th^y 
Me'  both  old  fops,  it  is  true;  Bellequeue  always  hiki^6hic^  onf  his 
pdints,  and  Mi^igris  judges  of  the  expansion  of  a  man's  intellect 
by  thef  calves  and  swell  of  his  legs,  and  goes  through  the  street 
^(rUttitig  an  entrechat :  they  are  bodi  ceremonious,  but  the  cere- 
^tftbtiy  of  thfe  perruqnier  is  that  of  a  gentlentan^baf'ber,  who  has 
^h^i^ed'in  his  youth,  is  second  to  none  at  quart  and  tierce,  and 
'WOuhl'd?^  rather  than  fkil  in  the  minutest  particulars  of  his  duty 
"ib  the  beau  scire.  Mistigris's  ceremony,  on  the  contrary,  is  all 
''professional ;  h^  turns  out  his  toes  and  salutes,  because  he  is  paid 
fef^teadiiug  the  art  of  so  doing,  and  living  by.  this  art,  he  has 
UiirA^  bfm^elf  believe  it  the  first  of  the  occupations  of  mankind* 
'Oil' the  other  hand,  out  of  his  profession,  the  perruquier  is  on  all 
points  a  gentleman,  \vith  only  a  touch  of  the  coxcomb;  the 
dancing-master  dances  as  much  with  his  brain  as  his  heels,  and  • 
is  even  more  pedantically  a  caperer  in  the  street  than  in  the  sdiodl. 
Mistigris  is,  in  fact,  a  laughable  character,  but  for  Bellequeue  and 
his  foibles,  we  acquire  a  respect,  in  the  course  of  this  history  of 
five-and-twenty  years.  We  see: him  go  down  in  years,  slacken  iu 
his  vivacity,  and  sink  upon  his  heels,  (for  he  had  passed  the  peri6d 
ofpoinU)  with  a  kind  of  melancholy.  Melancholy  at  the  decHne 
of  a  retired  barber!  the  truly  English  reader  (whose  sympathies 
are  graduated  like  aGunter's  scale  according  to  rank)  wilt  exclaim. 
Yes ! — this  is  the  triumph  of  an  author  of  genius,  who  gives  the 
natural  sympathies  a  triumph  over  the  artificial  ones.  So  true  a 
piece  of  humanity  is  this  said  Bellequeue,  so  reai  is  he,  so  consist- 
ent, so  invariably  true  are  his  actions  and  his  speeches  to  the  auUioPs 
original  conception  of  his  character,  that  we  defy  any  one,  while 
he  is  reading,  to  be  sceptical  of  his  existence ;  and  so  well  chosen 
are  his  characteristics,  that  a  reader  can  as  little  fail  to  laugh  as 
to  love.  Bellequeue  is  only  one  of  the  many  marked  personages  of 
Jean.  M.  Durand,  the  herborist,  Jean'9  father,  a  feeble  pedant, 
fttrong  bnly  in  simples,  is  a  character  that  serves  to  amuse,  as  weU 
as  his  old  neighbour,  Madame  Ledoux,  who  has  a  passion  for  be- 
'  ing  present  at  accouchemetu,  and  who,  having  had  three  hus.banda 
and  fourteen  children,  is  justly  considered  an  oracle  ii)  sudi  mtt- 
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teci.  '>II#r  obraaoktjr  is  m  mtofh  o«e;  her  liu&bMfc  vmw  of 
different  ctfUirifB^iaiMTber  chiidreQ  bom  at  separate  timea,  so 'that 
abe  hits  upon  this  method  of  refemag'  all  events  to  these  epeehs 
in  her  own  life.  :Sucb  and  such  a  circumstance,  for  esamplei 
tookipla€0  when  she  had  her  thini  child  by  the  upholsterer — noi 
it  wias'a  liltfe:  irfksr  ^  birth  ef  the  fimt  by  the  sheriff's  «iBeer« 
PeiarWoiiMin!- she  liiiet(in  the  novel)  tiU  she  coofottods  thi&ga^ 
we>fiadfaer  talking  of  her  foniteen  husbands  and  hek*  thrse  ckiU  ' 
dnin»  and,  atlengii  minng  them  all  np  togedier  in  one  ineMtr icn-^ 
ble  masa  of  ooafosion. 

When  Jran.  becomes  marriageable,  the  author  introduces  us  td 
a  snhable  party,  who  supply  at  least  an  abundant  portion  of  e»< 
tertainmeut.     In  their  di&rent  ways  the  family  of  M.  Cbopardi 
a  fetirad  tx^nfisemr^  are  inimitable :  the  ridiculous  can  no  fardier 
go^  <  Their  absuidity,  however,  lies  in  details,  and  it  would  be 
diiicult  to  paint  tfaei|i»  except  on  the  grand  scale  of  the  book  il^'  < 
self^    la  this  reapeet  onr  author  again  resembles  Miss  Austiil^i'  . 
charader  is   conveyed .  by  a  dipusand  strokes*  insignificant  in 
tbemMlves^  and  only  felt  in  the  mass«     The  felicity  of  the  • 
vrritev  is  felt  in  the  perfect  consistence  and  unity  ^f  all  these- 
trautst  be  ^loea  set  paint  a  personage*^the  subject  makes  itself  . 
gmdaaUy  *kaown**^t  iaiperceptiUy  works  its  way  into  our  ae« 
quaialanoe^^we  ferget  -the  author,  and  listen  U>  his  characters^ 
who  apeak  ftor  themMWes.    Here  is  a  beanty  of  art  independeni 
of  the  charms  of  tbe  object,  whatever  it  may  be:  thiough  the 
object  may  be  ridtcahnis,  even  tedious,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  be* 
coming'  thoroughly  acquainted  with  any  obaracler,  perfectly  conr' 
cei«ed  'and.  uniformly'  suppiorted :  but  tbe .  success  is  coaqilete, 
when  t»  this  power  of  developement^  the  aullKM*  adds  a  fertile 
inveatso»and  a  keen  relish  for  those  traits  oi  character  which  in^ 
teresSiahe  reader^  and  whether  for  ridsoale  or  ayaspadiy,  are  sote 
to  lavet'bie  atteaskja. 

Akhouah  ^e^  despair  vofenaUiag  the. reader  properly  to  appre- 
ciate-Paalde' Koch  only  by  extracts,  we  oanaot  fad  to  caiHribnte 
to  hia  annisement'  by  some  selected  acaaea  from  snoh  parts^as  are 
produoiMe^lbey  will  serve  at  kaal  to  aid  the  impression  wa'Wlsh 
to  cmnaswiieate^  and  serve'  the  reader  instnad  of  a  «eferQttoe>to 
tbeworbatheinselves,  which|  we  honestly  eonfess,  is^notajdeairabk 
reaah.    U  k,  indeed,  a  43ircanialanae  to;  be  lamented^  that  a  pio* 
tare  of  Kfe  aa>4tis  among  ottr  neighboors,  is^  marked  by  trails  af 
fertt»a  free  a  natara  to  wadapled  lor  indascriaMnate  inspealkitt  < 
among  aurselvea.    It  most  be  mdeastood,  that^lhe'bfcjeot  of  oar < 
paper*  is  lo^entract  aoNisemeivl  ftom  Iwelto.not  likely  n^  be 'tnet*' 
mth^mebe  eotmaon  course  <afreading,.aftd.wkiek  it 'is  not  ^desfan^' 
MeshowMJie. 
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Tk»^fmiiii^'i3m»tP UPOtkf^pj^ hi  Ibe ch^wtev mrdkpotitMfH 
of  the  hero  or  heroine^  but  in  the  external  forms  in  which  the;y  we 
•bowHi  by  the  power  of  a  virluoua  affeetioo,  i».>a  favoriteii  subject 
of  dQUn^on  with  Paul  da  Koch.  Jeufk  is  the  only  saalormbjeot 
of  this  influence :  .th^  female  opeaare  nvmeroua.  The  two  moat 
reaMMrkable  of.  the^ei  really  the  moat  lieautiful  inataocsea  of- the 
kind  in  literature^  are  .the  little  Detiine  m.  Ibe  lMkiire.dB^M<mi^ 
Jenmil,  aod  Nicetit  in  jifon  Voisin  Ssymond.  Bothfanp  inataiioes  - 
of  great  purity  and  iooocence,  considteot  wrth  buml^ie  life  and 
strong  affection  for  an  individual  of  superior  candilitNi  in  sociaty. 
D^uiae  ia  a  village  girl^  and  J^}iceUe  is  (he  daughter  of  a  herb^and- 
vege(abler«eller,  (Euripides  was  the  son  of  ono^)  in  Paris,  and  is 
hefsi^lf  a  bouquetHre.  It  is  Paulde  Koch's  prideto  ahow  that 
therf^'is  an  innate  gentility  independent  of  raaki  and  a  power  of 
virtue  and  resistance  to  temptation  in  the  humble  walks  of  so*. 
cielo^,,better  entitled  to  respect  than,  more  riehly  attired  vica,  Thb 
plan  pn  which  our  author,  conducts  this  speeies.of  escpeciment  in 
manners  is  ingenious;  it  is  spread  over  the  whole  story,  and  being 
interspersod  and  varied  withe  nuafterous  incideiits  of -anothorde- 
fioriplion,  ample  time  ia  given  for  the  opeoatieaof  the  metamot* 
phMS;  Thus,  in  the  Lmtihe  de  Muntfenml^  the  hero,  aiyoiung 
map  of  fashion  and  fort«iie«  acckirding  >lo  the  Parisian  ;notooQ4>f 
these,  thin^  encountera  accidentelly  a  peasant  girl^- with*  whose 
ap|N$arance  lie  ia  captivated*  ^t  the  very  opeuiag  of  the  novel*  a* 
he-  ia  driving  down,  to  the  country-house  of  a  frieDd.  ^Ckcuak- 
stances,  ingeniously  arranged, -bring  them  togetJieragMtwhen  an 
impffeasioa  is- produced  upon  the  simple  girl* /which,  sileotly  work- 
ing in  her  breast  for  a  length  of  tune,  produces -the  ^imnge- in 
question.  This  impression  is  fromr  time  to  4ima  favoawd. or 
checked  by  the  events  of  the  young  man's  liSa,  whose  odvertHtTcs 
are  inade  occasiouidly  to  appioach  the  aphefo  of  the  virtuous 
village  girl.  They  are,  of  course,  at  length  hfoi^i  together, 
not,  however,. before  the  experiment* 'ConduotiKl' vsilh* so- BMidi 
finesse  and  delicacy*  is  crowned  with  49mplete$  aMcsss.  NicGtU, 
as  we  have  said*  is  .aPlafiBiaB  Ikni96^  and  w»*confesa  w^  like 
her  bet^,  directly  in  the  fiMe^  wo  beliavo»  -of-  the  French  tasta  in^ 
this  particular.  The  fact  is,  that  theauthor  ^is  better' aoquaMlod 
with-  the  isMfctfaads  of  hiso^tw  ei^iial*  than. even  the  adjacent 
villages;  he  undeastwids  a»ore  fiiauharlylhe  habits  and. <deUng» of 
hamhle  life  in  .Pasis^  than  at  JMboKfermeil :  of  «  ioufawft'^s  than 
«  Mi^if^  .  ThankaiT  thencfoi«»  to  his  Ofvua/  education,  rtho  grodo-^ 
tiwa.io  the  fsAneoient  of.NtseHO  are  meto»  nicely  msfkodrlhan  mr 
lhoi«fisatof  I>eiise* allhough  it  is  truei  thot.^a  mrolMle*  smitwt 
coi^itry  lif^^g^imoBtpfobabihty  lo  the  aubjeot,  «nd:onftor»M- 
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taral  scope  to  the  plaj  of  flentiment  than  the  bard  refilitiey^of  a 
cimitaL 

Besides  the  heroines  of  these  two  novels,  it  may  be  supposed, 
from  the  bustle  which  Paul  de  Koch  loves  in  his  works,  and  the 
fertility  of  his  invention,  that  they  are  not  the  only  marked  person- 
ages in  them.  Bertrand,  an  old  soldier,  the  friend  and  Servantof 
the  hero-^^  model  of  blunt  fidelity — is  hot  so  original  in  concep- 
tion as  it  is  able  in  execution.  His  boon  companion,  Schtra<ik, 
the  German  concierge,  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned  with  Honour. 
Paul  is  great  in  portiers  VLtid  portiires,  and  they  who  know  what 
an  important  part  of  the  Parisian  population  tbesf  concierj^s  ^fe^ 
(the  tyrants  and  spies  of  the  capital,  as  they  have  been  called,)  vfH\ 
allow  that  the  subject  is  not  beneath  contempt.  There  are  two 
other  persons  in  the  Laitiire,  who  form  a  striking  contrast  to  each 
other.  De  la  Thomassini^re  is  a  gross,  low-bred  fellow,  wpo 
has  made,  or  is  making,  a  fortune  by  his  brilliant  speculations  as 
an  komme  Jtaffairu :  pompous  and  purse-proud,  he  loses  no  op* 
portunity  of  asserting  his  superiority :  he  never  tastes  or  sees  an 
object  without  telling  the  owner  that  he  possesses  it  in  far  grei^er 
perfection :  he  keeps  every  body  waiting,  that  he  may  make .  a 
sensation  when  he  arrives,  and  his  delay  is  always  apologts^d  for 
on  account  of  the  multitude  of  letters  he  has  had  to  write..  At  a 
country-house  on  a  visit,  he  escapes  on  the  old  excuse  of  affairs, 
and  goes  to  snore  underneath  the  trees  in  the  park,  that  he  may 
return  too  late  for  the  hours  of  repast.  His  original  name  was 
Thomas^  the  son  of  a  widow,  Mme  Thomas,  who  kept  the  sign  of 
the  Speaking  Ass,  at  some  distance  from  town :  the  son,  when  he 
begaii  to  mince  his  speech  and  to  talk  fine,  (an  attempt  marked 
by  many  egregious  failures,)  began  to  conceive  that  die  name  pf 
Thomas  had  something  low  about  it,  and  with  his  barouche  ai^d 
pair  he  elongated  Thomaz  into  Thomamniere^  and  prefixed  the 
sign  of  distinguished  birth.  This  not  pleasing  i>erso&ajj[e,  whom 
the  author  has  painted  with  his  broadest  brush,  is  in  direct  con- 
trast with  the  most  imbecile  of  God's  creatures,  a  rich  little  retired 
apothecary,  under  the  absolute  controul  of  a  tyrannical  wife.  TA. 
Monin's  mixture  of  simplicity,  formality,  and  timidity,  afford  ^e 
reader  many  a  hearty  laugh. 

Mon  Voism  Raymond  \^  a  kind  of  Marplot:  lodging  opposite 
to  the  hero  of  the  novel  named  after  him,  and  being  given  to 
spying,  listening,  go^iping,  and  meddling,  he  is  perpetuidly  on  the 
track  of  the  young  intriguer ;  he  interferes  mth  his  amiisemfnis, 
his  amours,  and  at  last  with  his  wife.  In  the  latter  case,  Afofi 
Voisin  has  gone  so  far  in  his  meddling  with  odier  people's,  bnftt- 
ness,  that  he  is  obliged  to  flee  Paris  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the 
penalty  of  his  interference. 


Paul  de  Koch.  5^3 

Pmlde  Koch  has  written  so  much,  and  id  so  short  H  tune,  ihat 

.It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  has  not  repeated  himself.    More 

\^  than  that,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  group  his  characters  into 

*  classes  or  families^  among  which  the  individuals  are  only  distin- 
guished by  shades  of  difference.  For  example,  M«  and  Mme 
Monin,  whom  we  have  mentioned  in  the  iMiiiire  de  Mo»t/(;nmil, 
are   the   brother   and   sister  of   M.  and  Mme  Moutonnet,  ia 

'  \  the  most  amusing  novel  of  Af .  Dupont.  De  la  Tbomassini^re^ 
^  and  Destival  in  the  Laii'iire,  are  of  the  same  genus,  if  not  of  the 

same  species,  as  Beville  in  Im  Femme^  Le  Mart  et  VAmant,  and 
j  Dufresne  in  FrSre  Jacques,  though  the  latter  does  undoubtedly 

descend  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  depravity.  Dubourg  in  Sour 
\j4fme,  and  Dubois  in  La  Femme,  Le  Mart,  et  VAma/it,  are 
^Jfarceur$  of  the  same  extravagant  genus,  although  Dubourg  having. 

the  advantage  of  being  the  first-born,  his  absurdities  have  the 
^  charm  of  novelty.     Even  the  innocent  and  amiable  Denise  and 

Nicetie  are  not  without  sisters.  Isidore  in  the  Mai$on  Blanche, 
"is  a  mountain  Denise,  more  wild,  and  more  romantic,  just  as 

*  jtuvergne  is  jbotder  in  its  features  than  Rainc;^,  but  eaually 
'  simple,  innocent,  and  loving.  Saur  Anne  is  a  still  more  direct' 
'  resemblance  of  Denise,  on^,  in  order  to  make  a  difference,  the 
'  author  has  deprived  her  of  speech,  and  endowed  her  with  such 
;  extreme  simphcity,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  love. 

^  Saur  Anne  is  a  singular  mixture  of  humour  and  sentimental- 
ify  :  we  wish  that  the  latter  were  as  genuine  as  the  former.  Paul 

*  is,  however,  sadly  too  apt,  wImu  removed  from  real  life,  to  fall 
,  into  the  ^rror  which  We  usually  Ammiinate  matpkishness :  his  sen- 
timent is  of  the  kind  commoiily  called  French  sentiment :  we  fear 
that  incourteous  ajppTication  of  tlie  epithet'  means  folse,  tinsett^, 
made  simply  to  shine.  We  feel,  in  the  case  of  Sccur  Anne,  and 
in  several  parts  of  the  other  novels,  that  the  language  and  feefings 

'  expressed  are  nnnaturally  fine,  and  adapted  to  a  totally  different 
condition  of  life  from  that  in  which  tiiey  are  found,  or  at  least 
exaggerated  far  beyond  their  natural  force.  In  his  scenes  of 
humour,  exaggeration  is  the  sin  which  most  readily  besets  our 
author — in  sudi  cases,  the  ftult  is  not  so  grievous  :  it  becomes  a 
simple  failure ;  but  where  he  shocks  his  reader  by  false  or  exagge- 
rated sentiment,  the  offence  is  rank — we  turn  away  with  abhor- 
rence. Our  readers  shall  have  the  advantage  of  laughing  at  some 
of  the  scenes  of  humour  without  beinjj;  disgusted  at  any  of  his 
faiTirres  in  another  vein  of  writing. 

*  'Dtfbourg,  a  young  man  of  tolerably  good  family  in  Bnttapy, 
"  after  a  series  of  imprudences  in  Paris^  finds  himself  without  a 

*  souir,  and  being  in  danger  from  his  creditors,  he  agrees  to  accom* 
pany  a  wealthy  young  friend  on  his  travels.     Frederick  is  the  son 
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of  iheCotntd  de'  MoatrevHle,  a  sensible  but  a  severe'  fether ;  iKs- 
gusted  with  some  disappointmefit  in  an  affair  of  the  heart,  he 
welcomes  the  idea  of  burying  his  cares  in  the  adventures  of  a 
distant  tour,  procures  his  father's  approbation  of  his  project,  and 
proposes  Dubourg  as.  bis  companion.  The  Comte  de  Montre* 
ville  is,  however,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  understands  the  cha- 
racter of  Dubourg;  he  refuses  his  compliance,  and  in  lieu  of  a 
person  whom  he  considers  far  more  likely  tp  lead  his  son  into 
fluscbief  than  to  guide  him  past  it,  selects  for  his  companion 
Frederick's  ex-tutor,  M.  Menard,  a  fat  and  worthy  man,  in  love 
witb  lords  and  Perigord  pat6s ;  to  whom  Frederick  has  no  objec- 
tion, beyond  that  he  is  not  his  lively  friend  Dubourg.  Obedi- 
ence, or  apparent  obedience,  is  however  absolutely  necessary; 
and  on  the  eve  of  departure  Frederick  is  consoled  by  the  promise 
of  Dubourg,  who  ia  never  at  a  loss,  that  he  will  still  nnd  thq 
means  of  forming  one  of  the  travelling  party.  They  .start — and 
wiien  the  following  scene  takes  place«  they  are  en  route, 

**  Fx^erick  did  not  answer  some  pfoposal  from  M.  Menard  to  taste 
%jpktk  he  had  provided  himself  witb  m  the  chaise.  He  was  thiDking 
of^  Dubourg,  and  was  astonished  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  himr. 
The  travellers  had  reached  a  distance  of  nine  leagues,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding on  a  fine  wide  road,  where  there  was  extremely  little  chance  of 
any  unpleasant  accident. 

**  All  of  a  sudden  the  noisy  whip  of  a  postillion  announced  the  vjf- 
proaoh  of  other  travellers.  Frederick  looked  ronud  and  perceived  a  littte 
itfube  behind  them  going  at  a  tremendous  rate.  The  noise,  as  it  neare4« 
indicated  that  it  was  every  moment  on  the  point  of  reaching  and  would 
not  be  long  before  it  actually  passed  them*  A  cloud  of  dust  covered 
both  vehicles,  but  the  road  was  too  wide  to  render  it  necessary  to  draw 
on  one  side.  Nevertheless,  at  the  moment  when  they  were  expecting 
to  be  passed,  the  berline  came  in  contact  with  their  carriage  with  such 
a  shooL  that  the  chaise  was  overturned  into  a  ditch,  in  which  M.  Me- 
nard, who  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  carriage,  was  rolled,  crying  out 
^th  ail  his  might. 

'*  The  berline  stopped  $  and  the  postillion  of  the  chariot  began  to 
aboie  the  offendiog  postillion  with  every  possible  term  of  reproach  and 
eoDtempt  ibr  having  run  foul  of  him  on  a  mad  where  three  carnages 
might  fp  ^hiaast  with  the.  utmost  ease.  The  other  driver  contented 
himieu  Vfitb  a  he^y.  laugh^  which  could  not  fail  to  anient  Uie  wrath 
fif  his  antagonist.    Frederick,  who  had  suffered  no  injury,  went  up  to 

iL  Menard  to  see  what  was  the  matter.     Ue  was  more  alarmed  tban 
urt:  he  felt  himself  all  over,  adjusted  his  wig,  and  never  ceased  repeatr 
ing  that  his  fall  would  injure  his  digestion. 

'  "  In  the  meantime  the  driver  of  the  berlin  got  down  from  his  horse, 
amd  after  having  spoken  to  the  person  whom  he  drove,  came  forward,  hat 
In  hand,  to  the  travellers,  who  were  still  in  the  ditch,  and  apologizing 
for  his  awkwardness,  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  Baron  LadislM 
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RHoekf,  FBhtiD  of  Ravaand  of  Saadomir,  bcggal  permiinioD  4o  ccnoe 
and  ioform  himself  of  tbeir  coDditioo,  and  to  ofo  them  fdl  auch  assisfc* 
ance  as  laid  in  bis  power. 

"  On  hearing  the  posttUion  pronounce  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
Craveller,  M.  Menard  began  to  iiuny  out  of  the  ditch,  and  extract  the 
frill  from  bis  ^istcoat,  which  his  fall  bad  disairanged. 

"  *  T^  ytmr  Master  that  we  are  sensible  of  his  politeness/  said  Pre* 
derick, '  bot'-it  i^qnite  unnecessary  that  he  should  trouble  himself  |  I 
hope  tbat  no  uupleasant  oonaequenoes  will ensuelrom the  accideot*' 

" '  Bmt  there  is  something  the  matter  with  our  oarnage/  said  M. 
Menard,  ^aadwemayafailonrselvesof  tbeofier  of  M.leF£btiaFbte — 
Polo — Potiooski,  in  order  to  reach  the  next  town.'  .     » 

"  The  tutor  had  not  finished  speaking,  when  the  supposed  Polish 
nobleman^  leaping  out  of  his  carriage,  advanced  towards  them,  with  one 
band  on  bb  hip,  and  in  a  swa^ering  manner,  such  as  he  considered  fiiU 
of  nobility.  Frederick  raised  his  eyes  and  recognised  Dubonrg :  be  bad 
nearly  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  when  the  latter  preventing  him  by  a 
sign,  ran  no,  exclaiming—* 

*' '  Snrefy,  I  am  not  deceived :  how  extremety  forlaiMile !  It  is  If. 
IVederick  de  Montreville.' 

"  And  Dnbourg  tlhrew  himself  into  the  arms  of  Frederic,  who  in  bis 
turn,  feigning  surprize,  cried  out:  'Ah!  is  it  possible!  truly'— it  ft 
Monsieur  de  —  Monsienr  dn  — .* 

'"The  Baron  Potoski,'  (whispered  Dnbourg,)-^'  It  is  M.  le  Bmron 
Potoski.' 

'*  During  this  recognition,  which  took  place  oti  the  side  6f  the  ditch, 
M.  Menard  was  making  all  kinds  of  polite  speeches,  at  the  same  time 
that  be  kept  dragging  Frederick  by  the  tail  of  his  coat  into  the  bi^ 
road;  whicn  appeued  to  him  a  far  more  seemly  place  for  printing 
himself  to  a  PoliBh  nobleman. 

"Dubonrg  at  last  turned  to  ^e  side  on  which  M.  M^nari  was  statH^ 
ing,  and  addressing  himself  to  Frederick,  '  Have  I  the  honout  to-  see 
your  Mier,  M.  le  Comte  ?'  said  be,  directing  tbe  mdet  gnfcious  of  his 
smfles  upon  the  tutor,  and  assuming  as  much  dignity  as  be  could  get  up 
fer  the  occasion.  '  No,'  said  Frederick,  *  but  be  is  a  second  h^htr  fdr 
me;  I  beg  to  present  to  you  M.  Menard,  my  former  tutor.'  '  BL  Me- 
nard.* said  DuDourg,  throwing  into  his  countenance  an  expression  of 
admitation,  and  looking  at  the  poor  tutor  as  people  uted  to'  lodL  at  Vol- 
taire, *  what!  is  this  M.  Mensra^  of  whom  I  have  so  often  beatd. '  Tte 
fnimiu  intet  pareg  of  preceptors.  Oh!  I  shall  be  charmed  to  ttitkeHk 
acquaintance.     Tandem  fdix,  M.  Menard,  since  I  at  length  seC'^Ml.* 

''  M.  Menard  was  no  longer  himself  5  tbis  dduge  of  coaipUmenCaoa 
tbe  part  of  the  Palatin  of  Rava  and  Sandomnr  put  liim  into  suoh  a  state 
of  confusion  that  be  bad  by  tbe  fbrea  of  bowing,  neariy  wdrked  himaetf 
backwards  into  the  ditch  again,  if  Frederick  bad  not  oao^  him  in 
tone. 

"  Dubourg  put  an  end  to  his  embarrassment  by  taking  his  band  and 
pressing  it  forcibly.    '  What  faononr  you  do  me,  M.  k  Baron,*  at 
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length  stammered  ont  the  preceptor:  theft  sddiettiBg'  himsdlf  .toiliveder 
rick,  he  sAid,  '  you  know  then  the  Lord  Pelodii  V 

**  '  Know  him  !*  said  Frederick  smiling, '  why  we  are  intimate  frieodt 
— this  dear  Dubourg  and  J.*     '  How!  Duhourg?'  said  Menard. 

*' '  Yes/  cried  the  pretended  baron  — * '  that  is  the  name  which  I 
bore  fn  Paris,  where  1  was  obliged  to  preserve  the  strictest  iotogniio^ 
being  charged  on  the  part  of  my  government  with  a  secret  mistioD  of 
extreme  delicacy.'  '  I  understand — I  understand/  sahi  Menard.  'CaU 
me  always,  Dubourg,  my  dear  Frederick,  it  was  under  this  name  that  I 
knew  von  fint,  and  it  will  be  always  dear  to  mc' 

**  While  M.  Menard  stepped  aside  to  examine  the  ^irertumed  carriage* 
Frederick  said  in  a  low  tone  to  Dubonrg,  *  Do  you  know  that  thia 
scheme  of  youri  was  somewhat  violent — you  have  only  just  miasod  kill* 
ing  me  and  this  poor  Menard.*  'It  is  the  fault  of  the  ass  thai  drove 
4Tie,  I  had  told  him  to  overturn  me  in  passing  you,  but  the  raseal  pre** 
ferred  tumbling  you  over,  which  is  extremely  vexatious,  for  I  reckioaed 
upon  getting  Into  your  carriage,  and  now  I  shall  be  obliged  to  oier  yon 
mine,  which  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing.  Never  mimlr^eave  it  all 
to  me^l  already  see  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  to  impose  upon.onr  poor 
friend  there.  But  be  ready  to  second  me,  and  suppmt  anythitig  you^ 
think  may  want  confirmation,  and  above  all  remember  that  I  am  the 
Baron  Potobki,  Paletin  of  Rava  and  Sandomir.  You  had  nearly  sooUft 
all  by  calling  me  Dubourg;  luckily  I  knew  how  to  help  us  over  that;, 
but  commit  no  more  such  blunders,  or  I  shall  be  forced  to  travel  without 
you,  and  I  warrant  you  I  should  not  go  very  far/ 

''Menard  returned  to  announce,  that  the  axlotree  of  the  post  carriage 
was  broken,  and  that  it  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  proceed  before 
the  next  morning. 

'*  *  Very  w^ll,  gentlemen/  said  Dubourg,  f  yon  will  do  me  tl»e  plaar* 
sure  to  get  into  my  btrhne:  we  will  stop  at  the  first  village^  where  w« 
will  sleep,  and  in  the  meantime  the  smith  of  the  place  will  repair  your 
carriage. 

"  This  plan  being  adopted,  the  postillion  was  left  to  bring  the  car^ 
riagc  on  at  foot-pace,  and  our  thiee  travellers  got  into  tlie  berline  of  the 
Polish  nobleman ;  it  was  an  old  craaty  vehicle,  patched  in  every  direc- 
tion, and'  by  no  means  clean;  added  to  which,  it  was  ao  iU^hung  tha* 
at  eveiy  step  it  gav«  the  travellers  a  considerable  jerk  into  the  air. ' 

'*  Frederick  could  not  help  smiling  as  he  got  into  the  carriage  oftbe 
palatin,  but  Dubourg  hastened  to  take  up  the  discourse,  and  addressing 
himself  to  Menard,  who,  modestly  seated  on  the  front  seat,  had  only 
dared  to  cast  a  itw  stolen  glances  about  him,  '  You  see,'  said  he,  '  a 
carriage  which  is  older  than  we  are;  it  belonged  to  my  grandfather.  It 
was  in  this  veiy  carriage  that  he  saved  Stanislas  Leczinsky — at  that 
time  pursued  by  bis  competitor  Augustus,  who  was  protected  by  tho 
Qum,  whilst  Charles  XII.  stood  up  in  behalf  of  Stanislas.  But  you 
know  all  this  better  than  I,  M.  Menard,  for  you  are  a  man  of  learning,.! 
'  Ahl  M.  1e  Baron!*  '  But  to  return  to  this  carriage,  it  is  a  family 
carriage-^whea  my  father  quitted  Cracovia  in  a  moment  of  disturbance. 
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silt  milioiis  of  money  and  pneckiiM  stooc^  ^fi^  oono^aM  '^^  thi^.nipdest 
berline;  tbey  were  the  rakia-of  his  fortune,  with  which  he  had  resolved 
to  retire  into  Briliany~-a  country  famous  for  its  excellent  raOk  and 
cheese/ 

*'  Here  Frederick,  who  had  been  oUiged  to  bite  his  lips  at  the  six 
millions,  whs  now  compelled  to  cover  his  inclination  to  laugh  with  a  fifcr 
of  coughing,  while  M.  Menard  began  to  look  upon  the  vehicle  vjth  anr 
Air  of  reverence. 

'  '••You  will  reAdtly  understand,  M.  Menard,*  raromcd  Dobourg, 
wiping  his  face  with  a  silk  handkerchief  which  be  kept  in  his  ^ajstcoati 
pocket  in  order  to  give  himself  the  air  of  a  foreigner^ '  Yoi^,  will  i)Qadily 
nnderitand,  M.  Menard,  that  I  feel  attached  to  a  carnage  which,  recalls 
reColleotkHW  of  so  honourable  a  character.  1  am  well  aware  that  it  is 
not  fashionable,  and  that  it  might  be  better  hung }  twenty  times  has  my 
inteodant  wished  to  have  it  repainted  and  a  new  lining  put  into  the  in- 
terior, bnt  1  have  always  refused.  This  place  where  I  am  now  sitting 
has  be«n  occupied  by  King  Stanislas ;  that  where  yon  are,  by  a  Prin- 
cess of  Hnngsoy.  And  I  confess  to  you,  that  it  would  pain  me  much 
to  change  this  Utrecht  velvet,  which  has  had  the  honour  to  support 
these  illustrious  personages.' 

*'  '  I  share  your  feelings  in  this  respect,  M.  le  Baron,'  said  Menard, 
who,  before  quite  transported  at  the  idea  of  travelling  in  company  with 
two  men  of  distinguished  rank,  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself 
now  that  he  found  he  was  sitting  on  the  seat  of  a  Princess  of  Hungary; 
*  this  carriage  ought  to  be  extremely  dear  to  you — and  1  assure  you>  M. 
le  Baron,  that  it  is  far  from  being  unpleasant  in  its  motion^^on  the  con- 
trary, I  find  it  very  easy/ 

"  At  this  instant  a  shock  had  nearly  sent  M.  Menard  on  his  knees 
upon  bis  pupil  3  but  holding  himself  by  the  window  frame,  he  was  at 
last  enabled  to  stammer  out^'  Ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego 
paucis  offender  maculis' 

"  And  Dubourg  responded  with,  *  Viiam  impendere  vero*  Frede- 
rick looked  out  of  the  window  and  coughed.  M.  Menard  bent  forward 
and  said,  '  M.  le  Baron,  I  have  never  doubted  it/ 

"  *  Forced  to  keep  up  my  incognito,'  continued  Dubourg, '  I  have 
brought  with  me  no  person  of  my  suite,  and  I  confess  to  you  I  feel  no 
want  of  any  one.  1  detest  the  train,  the  etiquette,  and  the  display 
which  accompanies  greatness:  in  travelling  I  lay  all  form  aside;  1  am 
a  man  of  nature,  M.  Menard.  But,  apropos,  my  dear  Frederick,  I  have 
never  yet  asked  you  where  you  are  going^should  I  be  rude  in  asking 
you  the  question  V  " 

The  answer,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  one  that  exactly  coincides 
with  the  intentions  of  the  Baron  Potoski ;  it  is  agreed  that  they 
shall  join.  The  palatin  of  course  dwells  upon  the  pleasure  which 
the  company  of  the  setvant  Menard  will  afford  him  in  a  classical 
tour,  and  the  scheme  of  their  voyage  is  settled.  The  first  village 
at  which  the  party  sleep,  is  by  no  means  nnproductive  of  adven- 
tures :  the  principal  of  which  is  the  despatch  of  the  family  bertine 
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in  the  middfe  of' the  aijght,  under  the  care  of  Hsdrmf  9  dw  1 
being  too  happy  at  being  rid  of  tfib  expensive  burthen.  .It  WM 
necessary,  however,  to  account  to  M.  Menard  for  its  disappear-^ 
vice:  Dubouiig  got  up  in  the  night,  raised  the  house  with  the 
ory  of  thief,  and  swore  that  not  only  had  the  driver  stolen  his 
carriage,  but  his  wardrobe,  and  we  know  not  how  many  thousand 
franks  concealed  in  a  secret  case  in  the  interior  of  the  carriage. 
Frederid^'s  cbaaae  being  repaired,  the  travellers  make  an  excellent 
(Exchange,  and  proceed  on  their  wty  towards  Lyons.  But  M. 
Menard  is  unluckily  the  bearer  of  the  purse;  acoording  %o  Da* 
bourj^s  notions  it  is  in  wrong  hands.  It  must  not  appear  that 
^e  Palatiu  of  Rava  and  Sandomir  contritHites  nothing  to  the 
common  expenses  of  the  journey;  he  therefore  hits  upon  a  con« 
tirivaQce  to  make  the  preceptor  surrender.  Having  already  played 
upon  bis  vanity,  gourmandism,  and  other  foibles,  Dubourg  now 
I  upon  M.  Menard's  bodily  fears. 


"  *  I  know  nothing  beyond  the  pleasure  of  travelling/  obserfot  Du- 
bott^  Mt  is  a  pity  £at  it  should  sometimes  be  disturbed  by  fte  awk- 
ward events  thai  so  frequently  derange  the  projects  of  the  traveller/ 

"  '  There  are  a  gvsat  many  other  engagements  in  life,'  said  Ft^deridc, 
'.  that  arc  similarly  circumstanced.  It  is  for  instance  a  great  happiness 
to  be  in  love;  but  when  you  imagine  yourself  most  secure,  the  woman 
you  adore  at  the  moment  you  would  have  sworn  by  her  fidelitv,  betravs 
f OB  for  some  new  Adonis,  some  fortunate  soldier,  some  briwaot  vnt, 
who  has  the  art  to  cotivate  her  seoses.  Alas !  a  very  slight  circum- 
aCance  will  often  crumble  ioto  dust  the  most  brilliant  future. 

"  '  M.  de  MontreviUe*s  remarks/  observes  M.  Menard,  '  are  fult  of 
truth  I  we  are  often  gready  deceived  in  our  expectations  j  how  frequently 
have  I  not  repaired  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  cook  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion, and'  have  found  the  soup  an  entire  failure/  '  A  philosopher,'  an- 
awered  Dubouig, '  supports  these  reverses,  whether  in  fortune,  in  love,  or 
ID  pieasufe,  bal  there  are  things  against  which  all  the  philosophy  in  the 
world  cannot  hold  out — as  for  example,  being  attacked  on  the  road  and 
assassinated  by  highwaymen/  M.  Menard  shuddered  from  head  to  foot, 
his  lace  lengthened,  the  expression  of  his  eyes  became  anxious,  and 
be  tnmed  to  look  upon  the  countenance  of  Dnbouig,  whose  features  he 
took  care  should  express  nothing  consolatory. 

"  '  These  are  indeed  dread^l  incidents  for  CraaeUcrs,  it  is  said,  M. 
le  Baron,  that  Italy  is  dangerous  to  traverse.  You,  who  have  travelled 
mueh,— you  will  be  able  to  inform  us/  '  Without  doubt,  M.  Menard, 
there  are  highwaymen  in  Italy.  The  difference  between  that  countiy 
and  others  is,  that  the  roads  there  are  most  dangerous  in  the  middle  of 
ibe  day,  for  the  robbers  are  the  only  persons  who  brave  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  sun.  After  all,  if  there  are  robbers  in  the  Apennines,  In 
Germany,  and  England,  unhappily  they  are  not  wanting  in  France— it 
is  now  almost  as  dangerous  to  travel  there  as  elsewhere.'  'How!  in 
France,  M.  le  Baron,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  roads  were  1 
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Monte/  *  Vw-Aaaft  fead  Am  oM^^ien  tben^  M^  Menwd!'  '  Very 
rarely^  M.  le  Baron.V  '  You  would  there  see  that  the  forests  of  Senarti 
of  Bondy,  of  Fontainebleaii,  of  Villera-Cotteret  even,  have  each  their 
bands  of  robbers.  Ah !  my  God !  unhappily  these  i^c^s  become  every 
day  more  ferocioas— formerly  they  contented  themsdves  with  only  rob^ 
bing  you — now  they  attack  you  with  clubs,  and  it  i^  8t)iedife''^'greal 
'  good  fortune  if  they  do  not  leafve  you  on  the  spofii^  *  Ibe^dAvill  .  The 
devil- !  if  I  had  known  that,  nrarmured  Menani,  tsdliag  a  .look  of 
Mxiety.  'The  crateBtrs'were  al  tb^t a<)ment ederiog  a  wood. 
'  y*  '^'Bat  do  nOi  you  be  alaraied.  Ml  Menard,'  cootinqed  Dvhqurg, 

*  the  robberfOfdiiMtfUy  set  upon  only  the  person  who  fs  charged  wkh 
ibe  uMiaeyi  he  payi  h^dl  iht  i^j  they  bind  him  to  a  tree,  and  strip 
him  as  naked  as  when  he  was  boro.  In  order  to  be  certain  that  he  has 
concealed  no  treasure  under  his  clothes.'  ^  M.  le  Baron,  this  is  by  no 
eieans  quconraging  to  ;me,  for  it  is  I  who  carry  the'  traveller's  purse/ 
'Ah!  if  I  had  known  that,  I  certainly  shoold  Hot  have  told  yon-^I 
iihought  it  was  Frederick  who— but  in  that  caee  iiis  hicambeot  upon 
yon  to  sell  your  life  dearly.  Yon  are  doobtkss  w«itt  provided  witk 
arms/  '  I  never  use  them,  M.  le  Baron.*  'It  will  be  perhaps  necee- 
sary  to  use  them,  and  to  make  good  use  of  them  too^— we  happen  at  this 
moment  to  be  traversing  a  wood  where  three  of  my  friends  were  killed/ 

*  What,  in  tkU  wood,  M.  le  Bairon?     Indeed,  it  does  look  very  thick!' 

''Menard's  eyes  kept  glaneidg  with  anxiety  from  right  towftj  night 
was  falling,  and  as  it  grew  daHier  his  terror  augmeiMed;  '^  Drive  on, 
postillion,  drive  on  fast,  ^astei^  as  fieist  as  the  horses  caar^gkVkgp,'  hk  etwd, 
in  a  trembling  voice  to  the  post-boy ;  he,  howev6r^  had  feoeiM'  hi^ 
instructions  from  Dobonrg,  and  did  not  qnkked  his  paee.  Fredefusk 
never  spoke  a  word,  and  appeared  buried  in  bis  own  reieetions;  tod 
Bubourg  had  drawn  his  pistols  from  his  pocket  and  appeartd  to  b* 
examining  them  with  the  utmost  attention,  casting  from  4bne  to  time  * 
glance  into  the  woods. 

"  '  Parbleu !  M.  Menard,'  said  Dubonrg,  takine  oot  of  his  pocket  a 
shabby  green  pocketbook,  in  which  he  had  stvdt  his  last  taVcrii  bill  of 
fane  in  order  to  give  it  balk,  'here  is  for  the  memeDt  thfc  whob  of  tof 
/ortune.  The  fifteen  thousand  franki  which  remaiQ  idniefevmy  tm- 
velljng  expenses  are  in  this  portfolio;  but  since  you  have  had  the  good 
nature  to  charge  yourself  with  Frederick's  funds,  I  hope  that  you  will 
be  obliging  enough  to  be  my  treasurer  also  -,  it  is  useless  for  two  persons 
to  pay  at  the  inns,  it  is  better  that  that  should  be  your  affair.' 
,  "  Saying  these  words  he  presented  the  pocketbodk '  to  Menard,  who 
looked  at  it  as  if  he  tlid  not  know  what  he  ought  to  do ;  and  although 
flattered  with  this  mark  of  confidence,  he  had  no  idea  of  taking  it. ' 

"^  At  that  very  moment,  a  long  whistle,  whieh  echoed  in  the  wood, 
was  heard. 

'f '  Oh!  OhI  what  in  the  worid  was  that  ^  cried  Buboorg,  rollhig 
his  eyes  about  him  in  a  pretended  fit  of  terror.  '  Perhaps  we  are 
going  to  be  attacked,  M.  le  Baron.'  '  Why,  i'faith,  1  am  ^iraid  of  il. 
Aq4  tb«ie  is  M.  Frederick  asleep^  wake  him  then. — ^No,  it  is  pot  necea- 
ftW[*\.'  ....  .        .'     .■ 
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^V Frederick. WM  iMlovlogjlo  4htviM#i,f4nij]^ieta^ 
putfouadlf . .  '  Tako  tbe«i»  M.. Menard/  |>ivsentii^  Un  ihfi  pi^iOc^plQr :bii 
m$$4ih  9iUi  M*^  poc(LeibQok--r' they  are  cbaig«d/   /  Keepr^-lfeeptbi^fKgi. 
for  GodV  sak^j  M.  le  Baron.    I  caonot  take  charge  of  this  pocketbooka 
If  yoiji  would  have  the  goodnesf  rather  to— to — you  uoderstaod  far 
better  than  I  how  to  defend  yourself.* 

*  *'  Ahd  the  poor  Menard  draws  with  one  band  his  portfolio  irbm  bfs' 
breMt^  Btki  with  tlie  other  a  large  purse  of  gold-^casting  oQ'I>Qboorg 
the  HMMt  iopplteating  looks.'    '  intniih/  said' the  ktCer,  *  I  dtMi*e  ktio«r ' 
whttber  i  ought  to  receive  it*    Ferbaps  FVedemk  wil^  take  it  ill  tbat'*^ 

<  Ob!  >a(^M.le  Bason,  I  am  certain  that  be  will  approve  it/  •      « 

V  '  Hera  are  four  mep  who  are  ppproacking  ua  with  Uanderbossoi^'  ' 

said  the  pdstillum*  .  .     > 

"  '  Ah!  Mop  Dkix,  we  are  lost/  cried  Menard.    '  Do  gire  it  ia«|  < 

give  it  quick/  exclaimed  Dubourg,  seizing  the  purse  and  the  portfpUo*  , 

!  I  see  that  this  is  my  affair/  

"  Menard  crept  under  the  seat;  the  postillion  cursed  and  swore,  and' 
flogged.    Dubourg  put  bis  body  half  out  of  the  carriage  window,  and 
£red  tw6  uistols  in  the  air.    Frederick  pretended  to  wake  up,  the  cbulse'^ 
Adw  Hke  tne  wind,  and  before  6ve  minutes  bad  expired,  they  were  ottt  tf 
the-vvKMML  .     •  t     • 

/'  ^  We  aie  sale/  eaid  Duboorg,  in  akiing  Meaaid  to  raise  faimadf^ 

*  Wbai!  is  it  possible*  M.  le  BaronV  <  We  ar»ont  of  the  wootl^^ht/ 
diMBgar  is  over— we  have  had  a  narrow  escape;   Is  it  not  Inie,  £Vechrf«k>?'  • 

*  Afid  the  robbersi  M.  le  Bacon  ?'  '  I  have  killed  two  of  them.*  '  Aii4  . 
I/,  said  Frederick^  '  saw  the  offher  two  take  to  flighl.'  *  Abl.M.  le  . 
Bdrpi)/  said  Menard, '  it  was  a  lucky  thing  that  you  .were  ,witli  u$.' 

*'  The  party  arrives  at  the  town.  Dubourg  was  enchanted  to.  play 
ibe  part  of  treasurer,  and  commenced  his  office  by  sliding  a  gold' 
piece, into  the  hands  of  the  postboy^in  return  for  the  wbistlebe  had 
given  so  seasoniibty  in  the  forest." 

Oidwurg  had  been  clerk  in  a  governmeni  otiicei  a  phice 
mrhich  be  lost  becanse  he  considered  that  he  ought  to  d^only  the 
fiMifpart  of  the  work  of  bia  chief,  who  had  fivelinea  hia  aiihiryy 
ftttd  did  notimg  at  all;  afterwards  entered  a  bonkiD>g»4iou8e,  Irhere 
being  confined  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  ten  ml  night,  he  ¥^ 
Vtoged  himself  npon  delicate  breakfasts,  wbith  constmedUseti**  • 
tire  salary,  and  disgusted  his  employers:  after  be  left  the  bunk 
vaiioiu  occupations  followed,  all  of  theni,  h9wever>  enlivened  by 
tbecbaroiaolfean^;  lus  losses  at  this  game  were  never,  however, 
very  gvaat,  for  they  only  amounted  to  all  he  bad.  Occasional 
rennttaocea  were  extorted  from  «  benevoient  aunt  in  Britamiy> 
whotB  he  had  peiMnded  that  ^le  was-imatried  and  had  children. 
Nay  1  three  at  a  bifth,  snd^aaiok  wife;  Trom  att  thia  it  is  to  be 
iiilemd,  that  the  posaeasion  of  poor  M.  Mmawl^  purse  aiid 

EN-tfalio  was^a  new  epoch  in  Ihiboviifa  life.   •  Intoxicated  with 
s  rtehes,  be  ordered  all  tfainga  after  a  more  spkodid  etyk  thM* 
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pflRMa  pnhrtiibrofitltVsiBiiglitbe  exp6Ot0d»to4»»Mffved«  iif.  Me- 
ntii(l*i»'*wetfk!pohito  ^^reretruU  ^faiblesse. for  rank  and  his  own 
8l6Hiuich;'  both  these  ap|>ettte8  were  ^tified  to  th^  utmost  of  his 
hope?;  his  face  shohe  with  content  when  he  saw  his  dhiners;  his 
joy  was  only  tempered  by  the  gravity  of  hift  own  gravity^  and  the 
prpfoun4  venqration  he  entertained  for  the  palaitin. 

.  CxM'^agaat  living  was  not  tlie  only  folly  into  which  tb^  sup* 
pOfi^Polteiski  fell. when  they  arrived  at  X^^qns.^  be  deteniuned 
ta  throw.  4>ff  his  iooognitoi  aad  promenade  inafordgn  Qoslamt 
in  all  the  conspicMOUs  places  of  the  t«wn»  ai»4&«arifa.wifth  his 
faithful  Menard,  who  by  bis  constant  interpellations  took  care  to 
inform  the  by-standers  and  observers  of  the  rank  and  title  of  bis 
friei^:  The  attention  of  some  sharpers  is  roused ;  Dubourg  re- 
ceiviss  an  invitation  from  one  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
neijgjhbourhood,  which  he  does  not  fail  to  accept :  a  scene  of  great 
bvt  ^uhtranslateable  humour  occurs^  in  which  the  poor  palatm  is 
stji;^{);ed  at  the  i^cart6  table  of  his  last  farthing,  and  6naUy  turned 
owit  pf  the  house.  Dubourg,  a  person  of  infinite  ingeouity,  is  not^ 
as  may  be  supposed,  a  person  of  conduct,  or  of  great  penetration ; 
of  .the  manners  of  persdds  of  high  rank  he  knows  even  less  than 
Menard,  and  in  his  way  is  almost  as  easily  taken  in.  His  distress 
at  having  been  tobbed  of  the  whole  travelling  funds  of  the  partjf 
rdny  be  easily  conceived :  poor  Menard  is  imposed  npdn  by  ano- 
ther Qtory^  and  is  persuaded  to  combine  in  a  fiction,  in  order  to 
draw  an  additional  supply  from  Frederick's  father ;  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Baron  rotoski,  it  is  agreed,  shall  write  for  a  supply 
to  his  intendaqtin  Cracovia*  It  would  be  endless  to  describe  the 
ludicrous  situations  into  which  the  vanity  and  impadence  of  Div- 
bourg,  and  the  credulity  and  gluttony  of  Menard,  involve  both 
themselves  and  those  they  come  in  contact  with.  The  adventMtes 
at  the  house  of  M.  Chambertin  are  perhaps  richer  in  food  for 
laughter  than  any  other  part  of  the  whole  fifty*five  volumes;  but 
they  ttnfortunately  turn  in  some  measure  upon  acddents  of  a  kind 
to  be  veiled  frooi  .the  ^ouetal  eye.  They  end»  however^  as  usual, 
in  th^  destilMlion  of  Dubourg,- who  loses  every  thing  at  play,  and 
miureover  enoottnterst  a  Paris  creditor,  who  had  served  him  with 
dinnera  too  long  .not  to  knoiw  hioi  w^lL  An  escape  is  suddenly 
efeded  from  an  evening- entertahnnent  in  silk  8tockings,and  poor 
fat  Menard  is  drafg^  over  the  country  on  foot,  undter  the  idea 
that  his  Cfiend  the  barob  is  pursued  by  Turkish  emissaries,  em- 

?loyekl'  by  the  Poitte  to  assassinate  the  intended  ambassador. 
Khil0this.p«tf  aUa  pursuing  thoir  adventures  in  the  fieUs,  Frede^ 
rinkis  irai|uilly  omptoyod  ata  distance  in  making  iove,  in  a  kind 
ofiApciidin  at4he.authnt's  geima  inventbn;  ao  that^epoor  tutor  is 
l^ia  ttstlstc^rnili  Jieiisrat  length  p^uaded  foythe  baron  t&  ao- 
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cept  with  htm  »toiByointty  e«f;ygieatlw<aao»ii|Miy  of  stioB^ 
playen,  where  be  and  Pote^i  pecfooate  two  of  the  first  oourl 
actora  of  Warsaw.  MeiMutl,  in  all  these  follies,  fortifies  bimseil  ia 
his  idea  ofthe  rank  of  his  companion,  and  is  just  descending  the 
stairaase  of  the  inn»  his  fat  person  arranged  in  an  oriental  dress 
and  green  turban,  (in  which  the  manager  usually  played  Ma* 
b^niet,)  to  perform  the  part  of  Theseus,  when  he  is  encountered 
by  f  lederickV  father,  the  grave  Count  de  Montreville,  wbo»  by  the 
firefiieot  demands  of  money  made  upon  him  by.  his  son,  had  begun 
to  suspect  that  something  was  wrong,  and  had  come  in  search  of 
the  travellers. 

"  Ascending  the  staircase,  be  foaod  himself  face  to  face  with  Menard, 
who  was  coming  down;  majestically  declaiming, 

'  La  fortune  d  mn  vceux  Cfsse  tTftre  oppo$ie, 
Madame,  et  dang  vot  brat  met ...."' 

The  old  gentleman  raised  his  head  on  hearing  the  voice  of 
Menard,  regarded  him  for  some  moments  with  surprise,  and  at 
length  criedi  out^  "  Is  it  possible  !  Is  this  M.  Menard  that  I  see 
under  this  costume?"  Menard  stared  at  the  traveller,  and  was 
thunderstruck  at  the  apparition  of  his  pupiUs  father.  Tlie 
Count,  seizing  him  roughly  by  the  arm,  pulled  him  back  into  his 
apartment,  and  in  his  usual  caustic  tone  attacked  the  woe-begone 
preceptor  with  questions. 

*' '  What  does  all  this  sigoiiy,  M.  Menard  \  What  means  this  turbani 
this  velfew  dress,  this  lunatic  air?  Was  it  to  act  on  the  stage,  air, 
that  I  sent  you  with  my  son  ?  Did  yon  and  Frederick  suppose  that  1  was 
always  to  remain  your  dupe  ?  JLn  fifteen  days  you  ate  and  drank  the 
0igbt  tbpusaad  fiiancs  wnjch  I  put  into  youp  bauds.' — '  No,  sir^  we 
did  not  eat  and  drink  them.* — '  Silence,  sir  y  I  was  willing  to  par- 
don this  first  folly  :  I  sent  you  more  money,  and  after  some  time  I  find 
that  my  son  is  still  at  Grenoble ;  that  he  is  making  the  tour  of  Europe 
in  Dauphiny — 1  leave  Paris,  I  go  to  Grenoble — you  are  not  to  be  found. 
I  ransack  the  environs  In  vain  ;  at  last  it  Is  here  that  I  find  you,  in  this 
attife !  I  did  not  expect  it,  I  confess.  But  ray  son,  where  n  bs?  is  fas 
also  play-acting/^'  No,  M.  le  ComtcV-'  Where  is  be  then  >  speak.'-» 
'  He  is  lost,  M.  le  Comte.'— ' Lost !  what  do  you  mean V— 'That 
is  to  say,  M.  le  Comte,  that  be  has  only  lost  his  way.' — '  Demember, 
sir,  that  it  was  to  yoo  that  I  conBded  my  son.'—'  We  will  find  him 
again,  my  lord,  M.  le  Baron  PotoskI  is  about  to  send  ofi^  coariers  to  all 
the  cooru  of  Europe  to  seek  him.' — '  The  Baron  Potoski !  who  is  be  V 
— '  He  is  a  Polish  nobleman,  a  young  man  of  great  knowledge,  the 
Palatin  of  Rava  and  Sandomir,*  &c. 

Of  course  the  murder  is  soon  out,  and  the  farce  of  Dubonrg 
pretty  nearly  at  an  end.  A  translation,  much  less  a  few  detached 
and  abridged  scenes,  can  gife  bot  a  faint  notion  of  the  general 
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eflfect  of  ft  wM:  mieoiiinitaly  wtf  •mtailMd  m  «il  its  puts  of 
humour  by  6ur  French  SmoHeU^ 

Perhiips  the  most  truly  pleasing  of  all  these  romances  is  Andre  h 
Savoyard:  it  is  the  least  dramatic/ and  with  the  exception  of  (he 
character  of  Rossignol,  the  layman  or  attitudiner'  for  the  artists, 
the  least  lively  of  our  author's  writings ;  but  it  is  full  of  truth*  and 
breathes  an  air  of  purity  and  innocence.  The  satire  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  ridicule  of  an  imbecile  count,  a  model  of  selfish- 
ness and  impotence.  He  has  married^  against  her  inclinatioa,  a 
b^ituliful  and  amiable  woman,  whom  he  persecutes  with  atten- 
tions by  no  means  acceptable.  She  leads  him  a  perpetual  chase, 
from  Paris  to  a  country  seat,  and  from  home  to  the  houses  of  her 
friends,  in  a  manner  which  reminds  the  reader  of  the  perpetual 
efforts  of  the  wretched  little  lord,  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of 
Quality,'  contained  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  to  gain  possession  of  his 
wife.  With  this  eiLception,  and  the  one  already  named,  the 
{[loziog  rogue  Rossignol,  the  novel  is  chiefly  illustrative  of  virtue 
^n  humble  life,  of  mountain  purity  maintaining  its  candour,  even 
iu  contact  with  the  impurities  of  city  life.  It  is  well  known  that 
Satoy  furnishes  Paris  with  its  chimney-sweepers,  and  that  Savey^ 
ard  is  now  in  ftict  become  synonymous  with  ramofitur.  Savoyaras 
also  perform  in  that  capital  the  duty  of  commissioners,  or  porters 
and  message-bearers,  as  the  Auver^nats  carry  water,  and  the 
Swiss  cantons  supply  the  hotels  with  the  concierges  or  door^ 
porters— all  alike,  we  believe,  celebrated  for  their  mte^rity,  and 
the  faithful  discharge  of  the  confidential  commissions  with  t^hich 
they  are  frequently  entrusted.  Andrew  the  Savoyard  and  his  little 
brother,  mere  children,  set  off  after  the  manner  of  their  country 
from  a  cottage  iu  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  to  seek  their  fortnnet 
in  the  capital  of  France,  and  this  novel  is  the  history  of  their  re- 
spective adventures,  for  their  fortunes  are  different.  They  are 
separated  by  a  ridiculous  circumstance  in  a  crowd,  on  their  arrival 
in  Paris,  and  having  no  means  of  tr9cing  each  other,  they  are  only 
brought  together  after  their  respective  fates  are  fixed  in  life.  The 
history  of  Andrew  opens  with  this  pleasing  scene,  told  in  the 
words  of  the  hero,  who  speaks  throughout: 

*'  The  snow  was  falling  in  large  flakes  :  the  highways  were  covered 
with  it,  and  it  almost  blocked  up  the  bye-patbs  among  the  mountains, 
and  the  roads  often  running  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  which  surround 
the  little  town  of  THupital,  not  far  from  Mont  Blanc. 

*'  Our  cottage  stood  near  a  road,  from  which  the  stormy  weather  bad 
driven  all  passengers  for  several  days.  The  snow  was  already  a  foot 
deep  on  the  earth ;  nevertbdess,  neither  I  nor  my  brothers  had'  a  thought 
of  seeking  shelter. 

^$  I  was  lolliDg  ali  the  foot  ctf  a  vock,  and  I  felt  as  comfortable  as  if  it 
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Irad  b«en  on  a  grassy  bank :  my  liUle  hantls  wera  snmiMrfBeturin^'  HHiir« 
ludla  and  discbargSog  ibera  at  my  brcHlitrs«  wIkoih  tbeir  turn  aitatkail 
vewiUi.  Wiibur.W6app08«  Pierre,  crooclUagi  io,  t^e  hpllow  ii^evby 
the  road,  only  showed  himself  now  and  then,  taking  pains  in ,  tbf 
mean  time  to  level  bis  aim  with  great  accuracy,  and  then  immediately 
concealing  himself.  Jacques  ran  from  side  to  side  Without  stopping, 
except  to  pick  up  the  materials  of  his  batls,  arid  then  darting  them  at  uS» 
stole  out  of  the  way. 

'  "What  delight  was  there  when  any  of  us  happened  to  hit:  what 
cries  of  joy  when  Jacques,  as  he  was  making  off,  received  a  ball  on  his 
back :  when  Pierre,  at  the  instant  that  he  popped  up  his  little  white 
bead  from  bis  hiding  place,  caught  the  ball  in  his  face,  over  which  the 
«now  would  break  in  a  thousand  atoms.  The  conquered  joined  his 
laugh  to  that  of  the  conqueror :  victory  never  cost  a  tear.  How  cpak^ 
we  be  cold }  we  were  so  happy,  and  at  an  age  when  happiness  is  so 
pure— for  it  is  mingled  neither  with  the  recollections  of  the  past^  no^ 
fears  for  the  future. 

"  Already  had  the  voice  of  our  mother  more  than  once  reached'  i($. 
warning  us  to  come  in  :  directly,  was  the  answer  of  all  of  ns.  '  But  iusi 
at  the  moment  of  regaining  home,  some  freili  srto#ball  from'  oiie  or 
other  of  ns  would  renew  the  war ;  the  attack  was  recommenced  on>  all 
bands,  and  cries  of  joy,  bursts  of  laugliler,  Bsade  our  momitanis  eebo 
again.  Our  feet  were  half  dead  with  cold,  our  little  red  numb  bands 
eould  scarcely  take  up  and  compress  the  snow  which  afforded  us  ok^ 
pastime— nevertheless  we  never  could  prevail  onrselves  to  return  .to  ^ifi 
fireside  of  our  cottage. 

"  But  when  the  approach  of  night  at  length  compelled  us  to  quit  oui: 
sport,  we  would  enter  all  three,  blowing,  and  panting,  and  glowing  with 
pleasure  ;  and  run  and  pop  ourselves  down  in  the  great  chimney  corner 
oy  the  side  of  the  fire,  before  which  our  father  sat  in  his  large  chair, 
whilst  my  mother  was  moving  about  in  the  large  kitchen,  the  only  rooni 
of  the  honse,  preparing  the  soup  for  oar  evening  mesj,  all  the  tlm^ 
scolding  us  for  having  come  home  so  late. 

"  <  See  how  they  are  covered  with  snow  !  To  stay  so  long  in  the  roa4 
io  such  weather  as  ibis.  Hum !  the  vagabonds :  when  they  once  get 
set  in  to  play,  there  is  no  making  them  hear.' 

"  'Don't  scold  them,  Marie,*  our  father  would  sav,  drawing,  Vlt^ 
towards  him,  '  don*t  scold  them ;  they  amuse  themselves  >  they  are 
happy.     Why  seek  to  trouble  their  little  pleasures  V  " 

The  tranquillity  of  this  peaceable  family  is  one  evening  during 
a  storm  interrupted  by  cries  of  distress.  The  good  man,  though 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  recent  fall,  rushes  out  to  render 
assistance,  and  arrives  in  time  to  guide  the  carriage  of  the  Comte 
de  Francomard  from  a  precipice  covered  with  soow^  over  which 
the  postiUion  was  unconsciously  leading  it.  The  carriage  had 
suffered  aotne  ioiiuy,  and  the  great  man  was  glad  to  take  rafiiji^ 
under  a  roof.  He  had  with  him  bis  valel,  and  an  itifant  ohUd 
of  great  beauty  that  had  slept  through  the  aecideiit»  and  ^vai 
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brm^iil>tiitt>'llie'eottage  m thAtifttaite.  W«  have  already  ^ken 
df  the?  Cotnte  r  an  extract  will  convey  the  aftfthoir^s  conception  of 
this  iehttracter.  It  rt  little  Andri  who  speaks,  after  having  cjta- 
tnihed  the  strangers;  he  thus  describes  the  Comtc. 

"Me  might  be  about  fifty-five  years  of  age;  of  small  stature^  looking 
meagre  and  sickly:  though  travelling,  he  wore  no  boots,  and  the  cold 
(according  to  him)  had  so  shrivelled  the  calves  of  his  legs,  that  in  fact 
^o  traces  of  them  remained.  His  face  was  long,  as  also  bis  nose,  which 
in  the  pi-ofile  was  sufficiently  broad  to  shelter  the  person  who  had  hold  of 
Im  arm  from  the  wind.  His  complexion  was  yellow  j  one  of  his  eyes 
was  covered  with  a  patch  of  black  taffetas,  fixed  there  by  a  ribbon 
passing  round  the  gentleman's  head,  without,  however,  creating  the 
^h'gbtest  resemblance  to  the.  God  of  Love.  The  remaining  eye  was 
black,  and  lively  enough  :  forced  to  do  the  duty  of  two,  its  proprietor 
allowed  it  no  repose,  and  rolled  it  incessantly  from  right  to  left,  liastly, 
his  countenance  was  graced  by  a  contemptuous  sneer,  which  seemed  the 
habitual  expression  of  it.  He  had  a  short  tail,  which  behind  followed 
all  the  j^ovements  of  his  eye  in  front.** 

,  At  the  sight  of  the  lovely  little  child,  the  boys  had  exclaiined 
with  pleoaure*  but  Andrew  says  no  cry  of  adoiiratioa  eecaped* 
Aftxsi  on  viewing  the  countenance  of  thi»  gentleman. 

**  The  stranger  surveyed  the  interior  of  our  cottage  with  an  air  of  dis- 
Mrsfafction.  •  Have  you  no  other  room  where  I  can  rest  ttysdf  at  a 
distance  from  all  these  little Jirats  V  said  he  to  my  father,  casting  a  look, 
of  impatience  on  me  and  my  brothers.  '  No,  sir,  this  large  chambef  i^ 
tlje  entire  of  our  abode.'  'Chamber!  do  they  call  this  a  chamber?' 
muttered  the  gentleman,  looking  at  his  valet,  who  had  just  taken  off 
Bis  cloak,  and  answered  every  thing  he  said  with  a  respectful  smile. 

"*Let  me  see  ;  where  shall  I  put  myself,  for  I  suppose  I 'must  ntrt 
ftiyself  somewhere.  Must  I  not }  Champagne.'  '  Most  undoubtedly, 
riiy  lord,  the  place  is  not  worthy  of  you  ;  but  it  is  not  the  poor  J)eople's 
fault/  *  You  are  right.  Champagne  ;  the  place  Is  not  worthy  of  me ; 
but  since  there  is  no  other — * 

*'  *  Oh,  if  the  gentleman  would  like  to  be  alone,'  safd  my  mother, 
'  there  is  besides  a  garret  above,  where  we  keep  our  winter  provisidns  j 
there  is  plenty  of  fresh  straw.' 

"  '  A  garret !  straw  !  for  me !  Tell  me.  Champagne,  did  yoti  hear 
this  woman  3  really  this  is  too  good !' 

"  And  the  gentleman  rolled  his  eye  from  right  to  left,  and  tried  to 
look  piercing.  Although  I  was  behind  him^  I  could  tell  the  motion  of 
his  eye  by  that  of  his  tad. 

" '  These  peasants,  my  lord,  are  not  aware  to  whom  they  have  the 
honour  of  speakmg.*— '  Certainly  they  don't  know.  Let  ns  see.  Give 
tee  a  chair,  on  which  I  may  be  able  to  sit  down.* 
'  •**  'I  have  but  this  large  chair,  sir/  said  myfmhcr,  pulting  forwaid. 
ftbe  seat  in  which  he  oniinatilysat:  whaUtmy  molher^  holdifig  hkn 
by'tha<  jaehetr'8«dtto  iMn,  to  an  umkr  tone,  'But  il'a  tky  .duniv 
Cboeigjeti)  wluHre  are  ym  to^siVaad  yoUtSo  feme  r'  ..  ,    ,. . 
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"My  Atber  torned  ivnod  and  made  ber  •  a^  lo  W  9}kal>  tike 
obeyed  with  reluctance,  for  neither  the  tone  nor  the  nanoers  (tf  the 
stranger  disposed  her  to  put  herself  out  of  the  way  for  him. 

"  *  No  easy  chair/  said  he^  spreading  his  spindle  legs  before  the  fire^ 
and  warming  his  fingers  loaded  with  rings.  '  How  ul  these  roads  are 
kept !  I  most  write  to  the  prefect  xnf  this  department :  ah,  by  the  bye, 
teii  me,  my  good  man,  when  you  came  up  to  my  carriage  as  it  was 
ibandering  in  the  snow,  why  you  cried  out  to  the  postillion  to  stop ;  wbat 
was  that  for  ?'  '  Because  be  was  going  towards  a  precipice,  which  the 
snow  concealed  £nm  him :  a  few  more  turns  of  the  wbeel»  and  yon 
would  ail  have  perished/  '  How  !  what !  1,  the  Comte  de  Francomard, 
I  die  in  that  manner — rolled  into  a  hole.  How  extraordinary !  I  say. 
Champagne,  can  you  conceive  that?  Dost  thou  understand  to  wbat 
danger  I  have  been  exposed  }  and  I  was  sleeping  tranquilly  in  my  car-, 
riage  all  the  time,  surrounded  with  perils  :  by  Jove,  if  that  is  not  cou- 
rage, I  am  an  ass/  *  My  lord  always  shows  courage/  '  You  are  right. 
Champagne,  I  am  always  so ;  but  I  hope  this  last  trait  will  be  cited  in 
the  history  of  my  life.  This  is  now  at  least  the  tenth  time  that  it  has 
happened  to  me  to  be  asleep  at  the  moment  of  danger.  You  remember 
WMB  my  hotel  cangfai  fiie*  I  was  in  a  profound  sleep  while  one  entire 
ohimBey  was  bnmt  down,  and  if  I  bad  not  been  roused,  I  was  capable 
of  sleeping  in  that  manner  till  morning,  while  €very  body  else  was  run- 
nioff  away.  I  sav.  Champagne,  I  call  that  umg  fraidn'  '  That  is  pre- 
cisely, my  lord,  wnat  all  the  world  admires  in  your  character.* .  •  .  .  $ 
'Sir,*  said  at  last  my  father,  approaching  the  gentleman,  ' your  postit 
Bon  is  still  in  the  road/  '  Well,  and  what  then  ?  it  is  his  business  to  be 
in  the  roads — the  vagabond  who  was  going  to  overthrow  us :  be  deserves 
to  be  severely  punished.'  *  He  ran  the  same  risk  himself,  sir/  *  Ab,  yon 
^ink  so,  my  friend.  I  say,  Champagne,  this  Savoyard  has  the  impu- 
dence to  compare  my  existence  with  that  of  a  postillion/  'My  k>rd, 
these  are  people  of  a  condition  not  to  understand  you.*  '  You  are  righti 
diis  sort  of  persons  live  and  die  like  marmottes — without  having  a 
thought  of  a  distinguished  kind.  However  this  may  be,  I  must  aet  off 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  not  able  to  remain  long  in  this  spot  f  there  ia 
•  description  of  odour  here  capable  of  suffocating  a  well-bred  person. 
Champagne,  go  with  this  Savoyard  to  examine  the  carriage:  see  iC 
there  is  any  thing  broken  :  let  him  put  it  into  the  right  road ;  and  as 
soon  as  day  dawns  we  will  be  off.  I  do  not  choose  to  adventure  myself 
by  night  in  roads  covered  with'  snow.*  '  Reckon  upon  my  attention,  my 
lord/ 

Champagne  returns  with  the  Savoyard-^ 

"  'Well,  Champagne, — what  of  my  carriage?*  asks  the  little  gentle- 
nan,  without  looking  at  my  father.  '  Oh,  there  is  not  nmch  the  matter, 
my  lord,  a  screw  broken ;  the  postillion  says  it  is  a  mere  nothing.*  '  I 
Anil  eertamly  not  again  get  into  a  earriage  where  a  screw  is  waorting, 
ikmt  the  wheel  may  oome  off  and  we  be  overturned  on  the  road.  Tba 
postillion  laagfas  at  that,  for  he  is  on  hocsehaok.  Thai  wkioh.  is  hnkmm 
;  be  mended,  awl  that  immadjatrfy.    Are  thene  no  snitlia  is  thin 
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cimed  cdnntry  of  yoitt^  V  '  Sir/  said  my  fMier,  '  it  is  true  there  is  a 
man  who  shoes  horses  and  works  at  carriages  -,  but  be  lives  at  the  other 
end  of  tbe  parish/  '  Let  him  live  with  tbe  devil,  if  you  like^  but  I  must 
have  bim/    'Tis  a  long  way  off,  and  tbe  roads  are  in  sucb  a  state,  and 

in  the  night '     '  You  ongbt  to  be  as  much  used  to  run  over  tbe 

snow,  as  I  am  to  wear  a  sword.  With  a  great  pole  like  that,  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  keep  yourself  up  any  where.  But  you  are  afraid  probably  V 
*  No,  Sir,  no.  I  gave  no  proof  of  that  when  at  the  hazard  of  my  Wh 
I  Stopped  your  horses  on  the  edge  of  the  prectpice.'  '  True,  most  aso 
turecUy,  my  good  man,  I  shall  recompense  you  for  it  5  but  I  must  abso* 
hitely  have  a  smith/  , 

**  My  father  prepared  to  set  off,  when  my  mother  ran  and  threw  her- 
self into  his  arms.  '  My  dear  Georget !  do  not  go  out  such  a  night  1^ 
this ;  you  are  already  ill — the  road  is  dangerous — to-morrow,  as  soon  as 
it  is  light,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  seek  some  one.* 

"  *  To-morrow,*  said  the  stranger,  '  don't  thibk  of  it,  good  woman  ! 
to-morrow,  and  then  I  should  be  obliged  to  stay  a  part  of  the  day  herei 
No,  no,  I  must  start  at  daylight.  Do  not  keep  your  husband  j  fear 
i^othfng ;  I  answer  for  him,  and  iYaith,  I  have  done  far  different  things 
ibyself ;  I,  who  have  skated  for  whole  hours  on  basins  three  feet  deep 
«f#»ter,Ac/" 

Of'Goarse  the  pogr  mountaineer  does  the  great  little  m^n's 
behest :  he  returns  wounded,  with  a  smith,  however — a\l  that  his 
Lordship  cared  or  tbought  about*  On  leaving  the  cottage,  the 
p6or  people  discover  tbe  miniature  of  a  beautiful  woman,  tbe 
wife  of  the  stranger,  which  had  been  dropped  from  the  neck  of 
the  infapt,  Tbe  honest  people  are  unable  to  return  the  thio|^ 
for  they  know  not  whom  they  have  bad  the  honour  of  entertain-;^ 
ing.:  but  when  the  poor  Georget  dies,  and  ten  of  bis  little  sons 
set  out  for  tbe  grand  ville  to  seek  their  fortunes,  the  mother 
eatrusts  it  to  the  care  of  Andrew*  with  instructions  to  restore  it 
to  the  5^ntleman  whose  property  it  was,  when  he  should  en* 
counter  him  in  the  great  city,  lliis  little  circumstance  is  turned 
to  account  in  the  history  of  his  adventures.  ^ 

.  Of  M.  Dupont,  the  flourishing  Paris  grocer,  who  gjves  his 
name  to  one  of  the  novels  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  we  never 
think  without  associating  the  idea  of  Liston.  His  good  nature, 
his  simplicity,  his  vanity,  his  timidity,  his  ridiculous  taste  in  dress, 
his  awkward  activity,  and  to  crown  all,  his  utter  unconsciousness 
of  not  beinff  as  fine  a  fellow,  and  as  loveable  an  object  as  any  in 
Paris*  would  all  meet  an  admirable  representative  in  our  ini-. 
mitable,  comedian.  What  enjoyment  tbe  people  would  have  in 
his  dancing  at  Romaip ville,  with  his  sounding  seals  and  watc)|. 
oknOB,  jand  his  pockets  full  of,crown»pieces,  making  togetbei;.^ 
Utile'  tambottrin  accompaniiBent,  and  hia  coat  of  sky  blue  :  oc  .at 
Ih^'sceae  ol  hi»  nraniege  feslml,  wkm  he  unlsckily  dons  a  pair 
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©f  over*ti^t  inespressibles*  ^nd  covers  tlie  accide^nt  rft  Aie  ejven-^ 
ing  with  his  bat,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  party ;  and  when  a^m 
repulsed  by  his  wife,  and  held  in  supreme  contempt  by  her,  after 
j«peatedly  finding  the  door  locked  against  him,  he  applies  to  a 
magistrate,  who,  all  the  time  declining  to  interfere  in  so  delicate 
ma  affair,  reads  him  certain  articles  of  the  Five  Codes*  which 
assure  to  him  his  privileges,  and  with  which  M.  Dupoot  is  so  de- 
lighted*  that  in  lieu  of  other  amusements,  he  commits  them  to 
memory  behind  bis  compter.  We  know  not  how  Liston  would 
contrive  in  a  farce  to  bring  about  the  melancholy  catastrophe 
which  we  can  read,  laughing  all  the  time,  in  the  novel,  but  which 
would  look  far  too  serious  on  the  stage.  Poor  M.  Dupont  falts 
a  victim  to  his  ardour.  He  is  at  Marseilles,  when  he  receives  a 
letter  from  his  wife,  informing  him  of  a  change  having  taken 
place  in  her  sentiments,  and  adding  that  on  his  return  she  trusted 
•he  should  understand  her  duty  better  than  she  had  hitherto 
done.  The  impatience  of  poor  M.  Dupont  leads  htm  into  the 
most  extravagant  measures  to  secure  his  earlier  arrival  in  Pima. 
He  breaks  off  all  the  business-negotiations  he  had  set  on  foot  al 
Marseilles,  and  demands  the  speediest  conveyance  possible  for 
Paris.  He  starts  with  a  chaise  and  four  and  courier,  and  pttr- 
sues  his  route  night  and  day,  making  at  all  the  inns  no  secret  ^ 
the  object  of  his  mission.  He  conceives  that  by  telling  he  is  in 
such  haste  because  he  is  going  to  sleep  with  his  wife,  that  all  the 
world  will  *  speed  the  parting  guest.'  Presently,  however,  seeing 
that  the  courier  is  always  in  advance,  the  brilliant  idea  strikes 
him,  that  he  should  get  on  faster  on  horseback.  On  the  spot,  he 
purchases  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  and  the  courier's  boots,  and 
though  he  had  never  before  bestrode  a  horse,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  gallop  off  at  the  greatest  pace  his  beast  was  capable  of:  uo* 
happy  M.  Dupont!  he  kills  his  horse,  and  breaks  his  own  neck  in 
a  stone  quarry,  and  sleeps — not  witli  his  wife — but  with  bis 
fathers. 

A  journey  with  so  fatal  a  tennination  is  certainly  not  a  subject 
for  iBrce;  nevertheless,  there  are  incidents  on  this  invaluable 
expedition,  which  would  afford  materials  for  a  genius  like  that  of 
Liston,  Such,  for  example,  as  the  inconsistency  of  a  cockney 
grocer  travelling  en  milord  with  his  four  horses  and  courier ;  and 
the  disappointment  of  the  innkeepers,  who  had  prepared  their  best 
entertainment  for  the  great  man,  and  then  find  an  odd  figure  of 
a  tradesman  roll  out  of  the  carriage,  who,  utterly  unconscions  of 
his  grandeur,  accepts  all  the  civility  of  bis  host  as  his  ordinary 
reception  of  travellers,  and  prefers  sitting  in  the  kstcben*,  eating 
an  apple-pie  and  bread  and  cheese,  while  the  h<irses-are  chan^g; 
to  the  magntfit^ent  repast  upon  which  the  cook  had  been  toiling 
for  hours. 
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It  M,  not  iiifpoMbl^iiMt  M..D«pottl«iiw  dtmij  baca  c^th 
-verted  iiild  fitfce  or  die  Ffeocfa  •tegei.dMiigh  uttjate  not  awem 
oir  the  fact.  Jean^  end  the  LaiHirt  de  M<m^ermeil,  have  both 
.been  metamorphosed  into  charming  vaudeyiUes^  in  whiob  the 
London  public  have  had  the  double  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
new  editions  of  two  excellent  novels,  and  the  rare  acting  of  Lafont 
^nd  Jennj  Colon.  i  . 

We  h^ye. already  spoken  of  M.  and  Madame  Moutonnet; 
.they,  are  a  i^odel  of  that  common  pair  of  doneatic  ariimala,  the 
led  husband  aiyl  imperious  wife,  and  if  we  could  draw  them  witli 
,tbe  aame  effect  that  Paul  de  Koch  has  done  in  all  the  leiaore  of 
jfqi|r  .voJumfSy  w^  would  quote  them  for  a  couple  of  as  true 
^rigwl^  as.  ey^r  were  preajted  in  an  inventor's  brain^  An. extract 
,m$S  at  leaait  aouse,  tboajgh  it  eamiot  convey  the  impression  com^ 
.mufugated  .by  tl}e  long  intimacy  procured  by  the  peniaaL  of  thp 
antire  woA-;  for  it  is  as^  true  of  the' writings  of  Paul  as  of  some 
.others,  that  his  portraiture  is  so  lively  that  each  of  his  novels  addti 
.so. many  acquaintance  to  our  stock. 

*'  *^  H.  Bttstifche  MonUmnet  is  a  rich  lace  merchant  of  the  Kue  St. 
.Matting  a  ataa  higfaly  inspected  io  the  commercial  world/  fpr  no  bill  of 
hi*  has  ever  been  protested,  and  be  never  failed  to  pay  his  debts  whc^ 
«hey  SMie  *ie.  For  tbiity  years  that  be  hate  been  estabU^^  ttt  bosi- 
j|f8S,:he  baa  invariably  eoeupicd  himself  in  bis  conceras  from  eight  In 
Uw  mosnii^  tiU  eight  iuitbe  evwing.  -  He  hiaisclf  keeps  his  own  ledger 
J»nd  ,dayrbo9k,  Madame  M<>atonnet  undertakes  the  correipoadsneei,  Md 
manages  all  negotiations.  The  details  of  the  shop  and  Uie.tiU  aie  con- 
fided tp  an  old  clerk  and  to  Mademoisdle  Epgenie  Moutoimet*  , 

*'  M.  Moutonnet  is  not,  as  may  have  be^  'snspected,  in .  the  habit  ci 
commanding  in  his  own  house — it  is  his  wife  who  acts,  orders^  disposes, 
and  roles  ul.  When  she  is  in  a  good  humour,  /which  is  rate,)  she 
penniis  her  hoaband  to  go  out  after  dmner  to  tske  bis  half  cup  of  coffee^ 
•n  cenditien  that  be  frequents  the  ca£l  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Jfmi- 
noasetf,  bciimas  thete  tb^  give  large  lumps  of  sugar,  and  M.  Moutonnet 
alwaya  brings  away  three  for  his  vrife. 

.  *'  On  Simday»,d)imer.is  fiaed  »jliUie  earlier,  in  order  to  have  time  to 
walk  in  the  gaedeq  of  the  Xliil<ms»  or  in  the  /srdiii.Tluiv.  Fartks  ^ 
.  plea^nwe  iato  the  country  are  yery  nre^  and  only  take  place  on  enliaotdl* 
naiy  occasions,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  birth-days  of  M.  or  Mdaie 
Moutonnet. 

'^  This  regular  life  does  not  prevent  the  fat  lace  merchant  from  consi* 
dering  himself  the  happiest  of  raai^ind '.  so  true  it  is,  that  that  which 
wearies  one  person  to  death  makes  the  happiness  of  another.  M.  Mou- 
tomct  was  bora  with  simele  and  peaceAd  tastes— to  be  led,  to  be  guided 
like  an  iaisirt,  was  with  bim  an  absolute  want.  M.  Moutoonet  was  in 
noAaaof  btaaigledaway.bybispasakms,  for  hehadoonej  allbeknewr 
in  the  worid  was  trader  and  obedienoe  to  tbe.orders  of  his  vnle. 

"  Mada^^  Moutonnat  bad  passad  bar  A>rtJMi  year,  but  it  is 
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fltood4liiU8]i»<li  ]K»tr  tocliettora.tiMn  iMtftjMis^  "She 

iif>a8  otfver  pvtay/bnt  the  is  i«U>  «nd.  bcr  hiiaband  is  poituacM  thft^be 
has  «  n^gaifioBnt  creature  for  a  wile.  Slie  ia  aoI  a  coqttet|e»  buiahe 
coBceivet  berself  etititkd  to  vnivenal  pceference  over  all  o(her  wona^by 
her  baiacy  and  her  sense,  ^he  never  lot ed  her  busbaod ; .  Desrcttbdess,  u 
he'  bad  been  aafiHihfbl  to  ber  for  a  momeDt,  ahe  weald  bav<e  tors  bia  <y^ 
out,  MC  bioause  she  had  any  bindneis  for  ham,  b«i ^e  stood  up.for  ber 
ngbu  in^'tliiBgi. " 

*''  St.  Eustaclie,  ^.  Ttfoutbnnct's  birth-AaJ'^'  Was  an'  epoch  fhifpaticjntly 
expected  la  the  bouse  of  (he  lace  merchant.  Oti  ibat  day  fdf  Vks^a 
motion  at  Si.  Motitonnec's :  his  wife  even  permittM  <he  Doasiiiidla  to 
Wear  a  smile — Etigenle  leahied  a  new  song,  which  she  sung  to'hbt^'dter 
papa  as  she  offered  him  a  parse  she  bad  worlted,  or  a  da^p  fo^.his  bap- 
kin,  or  a  sna$«hox,  and  the  good  Moatonnet  tiever  iteeited  the  little 
present  firom  bis  daughter  without  feeling  the  tears  spring  to  hb  eyet;' 

"  Madame  Moutonnet  also  presented  her,  birth-day  gift;  but  as  otder 
and  ecppomy  ruled  all  her  actions,  her  offering  usnimycon^iit^'^tx^irs 
of  stoclLingSj  noclcet  handkerchiefs,  and  waistcoats,  wjiatcver  the  ^ft 
might  be,  M.  Moutonnet  was  transported,  enchanted :  iP  hjs  Wife  bad 
given  him  a  pinch  of  tobacco,  he  would  have  tnanifj^^ied'^h^  dtei^'de- 
light.  The  good  man  had  his  own  reasons  for'a]6peating  alWay^Wns- 
fied.  ^^        •?  -   .dj  ./.ui 

"  M.  Bidaitl  (the  clerk)  gave  not&ing :  be  reserved  bis  fittlfe  sbvMgs 
for  the  day  of  Sainte-Barbe,  the  birth-day  of  Madame  5fiottt<mnet :  'tbe 
old  foreman  was  a  conrtier,  for  all  the  time  he  was  cotaipfinienting 
Use  husband,  be  had  the  address  to  speak  of  nothing  but  tbe  virtues  and 
^graces  of  tbe  wife. 

**  By  way  of  recompense,  be  was  allowed  to  join  tbe  country 
larty,  and  it  was  he  who  was  commissioned  to  carry  the  two  enormous 
laskets  filled  with  provisions,  because  Madame  Moutonnet,  not  wishing 
to  leave  her  bouse  without  any  person  in  it,  since  she  had  bea^d  of  tome 
robberies  in  tbe  quarter,  did  not  now  permit  her  mdd-servant  to  accom- 
pany them:  This  threw  poor  Bidais  into  deqNdr :  he  groaned  over  bis 
burthens,  and  the  perspbration  beaded  bis  face  alt  along  tbe  foad,  bend- 
ing under  tbe  weight  of  his  baskets,  and  not  daring  to  utter  tbe  tightest 
eompkiint,  but  on  tbe  contrary,  wbenever  Madame  Moutonnet  bappKoed 
to  loak  in  that  directioD,  trying  to  appaar  alert,  and  even  ftoliesqnie* 

*'  On  tbe  day  before  tbe  eventfol  bivtfaHlay,  Madame  MontooyMsl,  who 
undertook  the  task  of  inviting  the  persons  who  sutlfed  ber»  and  after- 
wards condescended  to  inform  her  husband  of  what  she  had  donei  stop- 
ped her  husband  after  dinner  as  be  was  foldiAg  bis  naplun^  and  the  dear 
man  was  about  to  return  to  his  ledger, 

*^ '  Monsieur  Moutonnet,  to-morrow  is  St.  Eustacbe/  (skid  Bfadtoie 
Moutonnet,  speaking  almost  good-humouredly.)  '  Bah !  yotf  do  not  say 
so,'  answers  tbe  laceman,  attemptingto  appear  astonished,  alfbbngtaferir tbe 
fnt  eight  days  he  bad  every  morning' been  to  tbe  b«mme(e^to*lMertain 
Wbetber  it  would  be  fine  weather  on  bitf  bMnday.  '  > ' 

'' <Ifeit  peasible  tbai»wearttQeartfaetweiitie8b^'< 
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<«^'Y«a;8ir»«li|Ge>lo^iayls«thttiiliielee^  'Yon  are 

ri^,  my  wi^.';  '  I  aeveif  fbigel  these  occasioDt^  l,wt4.  *  Yoa  ere 
extremely  kipd.  Madame  Moutoooet;  you  know  I  never  for|^>tlie  Si. 
Barbe;  either,  my  heart.'  '  There  is  no  qacstian  of  the  St-p  B«9he»  sir^ 
*  it  is  St.  Btistache  wb  shall  celebrate  tf>*iDOitt>w/  '  True^j  flay  wife/  .'  i 
Inrve  Aitanged  a  pany'of  pkasuretothe^oodof  RooaiiKnllej  does' ^at 
Btitffm;  sir*^  <  Utml  my  life,  soit  me,  jt  ddigfatsi  ib^maitMNts  me ; 
the  wood  of  RomainTille— I  have  always  loved  it,  y«m  kHiiwr).  (hbeit 
clUarmotU  fmir  Us  amaat.* 

A  . '^ ' Tbrnis^naqiiestioit of  lovers*  VL  MoutonQft,  yoa.ai^, always lo 

.xidicyikf^s  !*    'Jdy  W&>  it  is  St.  J&usiaciie  that  produces  tVis  effect/ 

./  dcMjonr  (0Dmi|3»  si^.V   A.g^aoce  of  severitjr  gaye  M.  JJoutODDet  to 

,,tip4e|;staiid  that liis  daoghter  was  sitting  near  him,  and  might  hear  him  \ 

.^  dear  crpa^ure  held  his  tongqe«  and  l^is  wife  continues —  * 

,1  ..;^'   :)  have  invite^  A  large  company  for  to-morrow ;  I  have  tried  to 

n^ke  an  agreeable  selection  among  our  friends^  and  I  think  you  will  be 

;  satisfied,  with  my  choice,*    *  My  wife,  you  know  that!  always  am — * 

.  /  ^^rmit  me  to  sj^ak*  M.  Moutonnet— it  you  interrupt  me  every  instant 

♦ ,  we  sball  never  >eome  to  the  end/     '  True,  true,  my  wife/    •  This  is  the 

i.iiiaQoer  in  which  I  have  made  up  our  party.    Firstj^ns  three  and  M. 

.3Mais.    I  do  not  take  Jeaanetoo^  because  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the 

Jboiisie . akme.    M.Bidais,  besides,  will  carry  the  baskets.:  you  know 

that  that  will  amuse  him/    '  Yes,  Madame,*  said  the  old  clerk,  tryipg 

tp,S9iil9  ia  order  to  conceal  a  grifpace^  which  the  word  baskets  ha4  pro- 

[^uced  among  hiji  featufe^^ 

,  'V  I  give  you  notice,  M.  Bidais,  that  they  will  be  somewhat  heavy  to- 
.  morrow,  for  Uiere  will  be  a  good  many  of  us,  and  excepting  bread  and 
wine,  which  we  shall  purchase  from  the  keeper,  all  will  be  tobe  carried/ 
'  And  pevhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  relieve  him  now  and  then,'  said  M. 
Moutonnet,  'No,  no/  'said  Madame  Moutonnet,  'No,  sir,  I  shall 
not  listen  to  that ;  I  do  not  choose  that  on  the  day  of  your  ftte  yoa 
should  fatigue  yourself  all  the  morning,  yon  would  be  godd  for  nothing 
4feerc9t  of  the  evening/    '  True»  true,  my  wife/ "  &c. 

.  LA^Momfi  BliOfche,  though  one  of  his  works  of  whic)i  the 
lauAoi^.bisiself  19  moat  proud,  is  not  one  which  has  given  us  most 
.phamae,  li  ftoproaches  loo.  nevirly  to  the  veritable  romaacet*  and 
the  pedantic  acooolmaster  who  performs  the  part  of  primo  buffo 
is  a  failiire.  The  really  successful  efforts  of  the  author  are  in  the 
character  of  Robinet,  the  pompous  govermnent  clerk,  proud  on 
.£70  per  auQum,  who  becomes  heir  to  a  considerable  property, 
the  real  extent  of  which  of  course  he  is  as  unable  to  value  as  he 
,is  tQ  make  a.jucjljciQus.  use  of  it.  Nothing  will  serve  him  but  a 
chateau,  and  an  estate^  and  a  name.  His  notary  quickly  supplies 
•bim  widi  thcfl^  lu3(uries  in.ei^cbange  for  his  rentes.  He  buys  an 
jold^ruinon^  cattle  in  Auvergnie,  and  n^arries  into  a  miserably  poor 
family  of  noblesse  in  a  nei^bour ing  town*  Thie  amusfsa^nt  is 
iu  seeing 'the  efkiO^  of  their  insolent  assurance  aiid  pride  upoM 
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the  weaV  "Tiirid  of  the  partenti;  thie  ^ote  faiflify  qtwuter-tfeem- 
selves  upon  the  unhappy  "Robiliet — take  possessioti  of  his  pio^ 
perty,  and  discharge  his  servknts.  At  the  slightest  supposed 
sign  of  opjpositioD  (in  fact,  Robinet  makes  none,  he  Is  too  proud 
of  bis  connexion,}  the  old  marquis,  his  fathei^in-law,  threatens  the 
trembling  clerk  io  the  gallant  style  of  Lewis*  XIV.  *  Do  saand 
•o,  or  remember  it  is  with  me  that  yditf  business  will  ^'  Poos 
Robinet,  (or  de  Rochenoir,  as  he  is  called-  after  hie  cheteeo,;) 
eubmits  till  he  is  mined,  when  be  mhkee  his  escepe,  end  is  ulti- 
mately found  walking  about  Paris,  with  his  habds  id  the-peckets 
of  his  capote  de  proprietaire,  trying  to  get  reinstated  iti  his  dd. 
place  of  clerk. 

Frirt  Jacques,  though  not  a  tricrry  novel,  li  Worthy  of  Ae 
author,  for  it  is  utterly  a  picture  of  everyday  life,  together  with ' 
frequent  indications  of  a  keen  perception  of  character,  tt  is  the 
history  of  two  brothers — a  favourite  and  a  neglected  child :  ibe 
name  of  Jacques,  it  seems,  is  not  in  estimation  with  the  ladiea 
^  France:  Jacques,  however,  was  so  named  after  bis  godfathoK 
but  his  mother  never  relished  either  him  or  his  name :  be  felt  the 

E reference  in  favour  of  his  elder  brother,  an  amiable  iNit  a  vmak 
oy,  and  left  his  home. 
LX)ng  after  this  indiscreet  step,  and  the  decease  of  his^  parents, 
he. returns;  his  brother  having  married  a  lady  of  fortune^  aild 
desiring  to  live  in  the  country,  takes  occasion  to  purchase  the- 
bouse  m  which  his  parents  had  lived,  and  where  his  infancy  bad 
been  spent  He  is  examining  bis  new  purchase  with  his  bride 
aod  her  mother,  when  they  perceive  through  the  iron  bars  of  the 
gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  a  head,  all  whiskered  and 
'  bearded  like  the  pard/  garnished  with  a  huge  scar,  and  gaaing  with 
great  eamestuess  upon  the  house  and  grounds.  This  is  the  run- 
away Jacques,  just  returned  from  a  long  and  arduous  military 
service :  a  recognition  afterwards  takes  place  between  bim  asd 
bis  brother,  ii-ho,  still  remembering  the  aflVight  tff  the  ladi^,  and 
all  their  talk  of  banditti  and  ruffians,  hesitates  at  receiving  hiito 
and  introducing  him  to  his  wife.  The  honest  and  manly  heart  of 
Jacques  revolts  at  his  brother's  want  of  affection,  and  retreats 
from  his  presence  with  disgust.  Prom  this  point  of  the  story, 
opposite  indeed  are  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  the  brotheiB  as  of 
their  characters ;  weakness  and  ambition  conduct  the  one  te  the 
gallies,  while  the  sturdy  whiskerandos  remains  an  honest  citiseii,  to 
protect  his  family,  and  keep  up  his  name. 

Georgette,  ou  la  Niice  du  Tabellion,  and  Gustave,  eu  lef  Mtnh 
Vttii  Sujetf  are  clever  novels ;  but  we  should  willinely  leave  them 
out  of  die  collection  of  the  works  of  Paul  de  Koch,  for  they  are 
extravagant  and  dissolute.    IThe  author  was  young  and  aideit 
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when  he  wrole  timmi'  b^  poognlted  simply  bi»  g«mus,  had  little 
expeiienee,  and  set  probability  at  defiance.  Georgette  is  in  fact 
the  history  of  a  woman  who  sets  the  world  at  defianqe^.and  pur- 
aaea  the  fleeting  pleasures^  from  the  penalties  of  which  youth  and 
beauty  for  a  tiipe  protect  Tier.  It  is  truly  a  sad  and  degrading' 
pictui«,  not  unredeemed  by  talent,  but  too  warm  in  polouriog  to 
effect  the,  na  doubt,  virtuous  indentions  of  its  author.  Tliere  are 
t^o  chancters  j|nimitably  well  drawn — ^an  accomplished  villain  of, 
a  valet  of  house*stewa^d,  I^fleur — and  his  master,  a  ci-devant 
jeimt  hwnmti  a  uiade«up  old  buck,  all  gallantry  and  fashion/ 
whom  a  rude  repulse  would  have  shaken  into  a  score  of  separate* 
morsek. 

Gitt/nue  ia  a  pendant  to  Georgette ;  both  were  written  when 
the  memory  of  Pigault  Le  Brun  was  too  fresh  in  the  author's 
mind.  It  contains  a  good  character  of  a  veteran  soldier,  now  be- 
come a  favourite  subject  with  the  French  reading  and  play-going 
public.  Beyond  this,  with  a  few  lively  village  intrigues,  and 'an 
admirable  sketch  of  a  blanchisseuse  en  Jin,  we  remember  nothiiig 
good  in  Gut^ape. 

La  Femme,  le  Mart,  et  tAmant,  is  the  last  of  Paul  de  Eoch^ 
▼oluroinous  compositions,  and  not  the  least  amusing.  It  is  li|[ht^ 
£rankj»  end  agreeable.  The  story  perhaps  is  improbable,  but  it  is 
artful,  and  gives  the  author  an  opportunity  of  developing  his  cha- 
racters. In  them  there  is  nothing  improbable :  on  the  contrary^ 
they  seem  fresh  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  novelist  from 
the  streets  and  salons  of  Paris.  Our  author  has  the  art  of  distin- 
giiishiog  character  by  slight  strokes,  which  he  multiplies  till  the 
peiaotis  of  his  noveU  start  from  the  canvas.  The  characters  of 
ibe  on^  justinentioned  afe  moving  with ,  life,  from  the  principat 
to  the  most  subordinate.  Oi^bois,^  with  his  noisy  gaiet^'  and  his 
talent  at  finding  amusement  in  ever^  thing;  Johvet,  and  his 
meanaess;  Jeuneville^  and  bis  unprincipled  carelessness;  the 
hiy  of  the  cap(4€  pensce,  in  her  unconscious  state  between  4 
Same  eypifing  and  a  new  one  rekindling  ;^down  to  the  propric- 
tairet  alwi^s  so  anxious  as  to  the  price  of  Dubois's  denrees  cold- 
niale$:  and  little  Nime,  with  her  simple  frankness,  not  the  least 
displayed  in  the  delicate  distress  of  tlie  opera,  when  in  the  hearing 
of  her  neighbours,  and  to  the  confusion  of  her  lover,  Deligny,  she 
makes  a  merit  of  her  white  hands,  which  she  attributes  to  having 
eoaped  in  the  morning.  Scenes  of  extravagant  pleasantry  are  not 
wanting  in  the  novel,  and  some  of  them  are  perhaps  as  successful 
a«  any  of  the  former  ones.  Two  incidents  occur  to  us,  which  in 
Ibe  original,  we  defy  the  gravest  of  men  to  read  without  ostensible 
marks  of  delight.  We  aUude  to  the  imposition  practised  on  the 
i^ahappy  Jolivet,  who  is  unconsciously  made  to  escort  some  girls 
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of  loose  character,  who  are  stnaggling  wine  in  bladders  concealed 
under  their  dress  ttirotrgh  the  barriers  ef  *  MmIb,  And  MM  beiig 
mtikdeihy  the  officers  iiith  their  iron  -  MMtniments,  (to  die  ntter 
horror  and  amazement  of  dieir  protector; -Who  takesHiiemf  for  per- 
eons  cf  c6adttioii»)  flood  the  floor  ^  th^  vduele  with  coptmbaiMl 
wne :  md  lo  that  other  still  more  amusing'  scene,  in  whiclii'  tlie 
hero,  compelled  to  ^  and  meet  liis  iEirther  at  therdilig^ce  up  he 
Rrrive^/xQQi  the  country^  is  obliged  b;^  a  singular  train  of  circum- 
stano^s  ^>  repair  thither  without  an  indispensable  part  of  liid  at- 
tire. An  old  shabby  roquelaure  is  all  that  the  ef  egant  DeTig'n  j  'diAi 
procure  to  repair  the  deficiency,  which,  closely  pinned  dowti'^in 
front  and  so  straight  that  he  can  scarcely  walk,  gives  ris6'  to 'a 
series  of  delicate  distresses  as  he  traverses  the  quarter  of  PaVti^Hi 
which  he  finds  himself  in  this  situation,  and  the  Bureau  des  M'ie4- 
aageries.  The  misery  of  the  poor  fellow  is  of  that  kind  which' (t 
is  permitted  to  laugh  at ;  and  certainly,  among  the  peiiti  Aal' 
heurs  of  life,  there  are  not  many  more  ludicrous  man  the  coridltiBn 
of  poor  Deliguy,  stuck  fast  in  a  cabriolet,  from  which  he'cl^re  iibt 
descend  for  fear  be  mi^y  not  be  able  to  commaiid  ih^  neSqd^e 
quantity  of  stride.  '-,.•'> 

Before  we  dismiss  the  little  library  of  the  authoi^s  works  (i^lf^d 
up.  on  the  table  before  us,  we  must  make  one  remark  oH  this^^- 
traordinary  dislike  which  the  writer  seems  to  enteilain  kgafhst 
our  countp-men.  In  nearly  every  one  of  his  novels  wt  me^t  en 
passatti  with  an  £nglishman,  who  is  simply  introduced  to  be  de- 
spised* Fair  satire  we  should  not  object  to;  our  countrymen 
are  n9it  wanting  in  absurdities,  especially  on  the  condiment,  akid 
we  therefore  lament  that  Paul  should  not  only  show  his  BfoKKe, 
but  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  English  character.  Did  he  knbw 
us  b^tte^,  one  of  two  things  would  infallibly  take  pla^e — either 
that  his  skilful  pen  would  sketch  some  truly  fudicrous'and  amusing 
satires  oJP  our  infirniities,  and  thus  contribute  to  their  curie,  or  that 
this  dislike,  which  is  now  a  mere  isnorant  bugbear,  wouM  nielt 
away  before  a  due  appreciation  of  the  many  sterling;  and  Valuable 
qualities  that,  without  vanity,  we  may  lay  claim  to,  as  going  'to 
compose  a  national  character. 
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*iV  Memorias  para  la  vida  M  Escetlehiitima  SemPi^DrnXiatpar 
'  Melchor  de  Jotxttana^f  y  noHdak  muditioim  it  m»9bta»^' for 

Don  Juan  Agttstin  GeaH  Bermudeii  •  Miidridi  '\%\^^, .  .' 

'Amo^^st  Hie  Spanish  authors  of  modem  tipte^,  jAhMdii^9AiMA% 

fjpr^-ciinuioiit.     Equally  celebrated  as  aViiter  and  db;a  patrk^/ho 

^9ne,is  mpre  generally  admired  at  home,  or  better  khown  abr6)M. 

^Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  formed  of  the  soVmdnesK  of  ibme  <»f 

J  his  p.i^H^ipIes,  or  the  wisdom  of  some  of  his  actions,^ hi^'Hrst^i^te 

taints  and  his.^lid  virtues  stand  confessed  by  SpaniaMs  of  all 

.parties  and  denominations.;  and  it  is  his  peculiar  fi^licity  thftthe 

has  pi^served.'  his  literary  and  moral  fame  untainted  in  tht  mMst 

^,'of  iponfiictbg  opinions  and  political  convulsions,  of  the  intriguea 

^,qf  courts  and  the  shocks  of  popular  parties,  in  all  which  he 

largely  mixej,  either  as  the  minister  of  ah  absolute  kin^,  or  as  the 

magistrate  of  a  people  in  a  state  of  revolution.     His  works  hate 

.  found  their  way  into  foreign  countries,  and  met  with  approbaciba 

from  the  most.fastidious  critics.  'During  the  contest  for  the  throne 

.of  Spain,  the  government  oi  Joseph  Bonaparte  madd  it  a  poithtto 

gain  him  over  to  their  side.     In  England,  the  j&fin^r^A  and 

Quarterly  Reviews  haVe  concurred  in  praising  him ;  Dr.  Southey 

,  has  expressed  his  admiration  of  his  writings  and  character;  aad 

Xiord  Holland,  besides  keeping  his  bust  by  the  side'  ofthatof  Fox, 

IS  known  to  pride  himself  upon  having  been  the  fVienfd  of'  the 

illustrious  original.     Such  unanimity  of  applause  must  havfi  been 

extorted  by  more  than  ordinary  merit,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be 

thought  a  proof  of  partiality  on  our  part  that  we  add  our  mite  to 

ao  valuable  a  stock,  and  give  our  testimony  to  declare  Jotellanos 

,:  a  ti'.uly  great  and  good  man. 

It  is  a  misfortune  of  this  celebrated  writer  that  we  possess  no 
collection  of  his  works.  The  only  edition  of  his  elegant  compo- 
sitions, the  ElogioSp  has  been  long  out  of  print.  Of  his  touching 
and  eloquent  appeal  to  his  fellow-countrymen  there  is  but  one 
wretched  edition.  His  Informe  sobre  Ley  Agraria  has  been,  in- 
deed, reprinted;  yet  of  the  few  editions  of  this  work,  one  alone  is 
tolerable  in  point  of  typographical  beauty  or  correctness.  Some 
of  his  poetry  has  been  pubfisherf  without  his  name.  Thus  the 
Spanish  scholar  who  may  feel  anxious  to  peruse  the  writings  of 
the  best  and  most  celebrated  author  of  modern  Spain,  must  un* 
dergo  the  trouble  of  looking  for  them  in  separate  collections. 
Many  circumatances  will  account  for  this  neglect.     During  the 
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latter  part  of  the  reigia  of  Charles  IV«.  or  let  us  rather  say*  of  hia 
favourite,  the  notorious  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace^  it  wias  almost 
treason  to  mention  the  name  of  Jovellanos.  The  Spanish  revo<- 
lution  of  1808  removed,  indeed,  diat  obstacle,  since  the  subject  of 
the  present  article  was  a  member  of  the  Junta  Central,  to  wbow. 
the  government  of  Spain  was  entrusted.  But  those  were  times  of 
great  political  excitement,  when  nothing  literary  inspired  the  l^ast 
interest;  and  nothing  therefore  was  published  that  did  not  bear 
upon  the  events  of  £e  day.  At  the  restoration  of  peace  aad  ab* 
solute  government  in  J  8 14,  the  writings  of  Jovellanos  becaaie^hr. 
noxious  to  the  ruling  party ;  for,  though  far  from  containing  dM 
sentiments  of  a  bold  innovator^  still  they  were  not  .calculated  for 
the  meridian  of  a  country  where  the  Inquisition  had  been  rer 
established.  The  new  Spanish  revolution  in  18S0  was  certaiolj.  , 
favourable  to  the  publication  of  a  collection  of  our  author's  ^w<tirks^ 
and  we  wonder  tnat  it  was  not  attempted.  We  cannot  bdief^. 
that  the  present  Spanish  government  will  tolerate  the  diffusion  of. 
principles  such  as  are  avowed  and  maintained  in  the  works  io 
question,  and  we  entertain  but  few  hopes  of  seeing  that  coUeclioii 
of  them  which  we  desire  and  recommend,  unless  &e  foreign  proas 
should  give  us  one  under  the  superintendence  of  some- Spanisii 
emigrant. 

Nor  has  Jovellanos  been  more  fortunate  in  finding  a  bi^f^ 
pher  to  record  the  events  of  his  interesting  and  chequered  life. 
The  two  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  prosent 
article  cannot  boast  of  great  literary  merit.  Tlie  first  is  elor 
<IiKnt  and  declamatory,  but  it  does  not  say  much -of  Jovellanos ; 
it  only  treats  of  tlie  events  of  bis  latter  days,  where  the  opinions 
he  maintained,  and  the  principles  upon  which  he  is  supposed  4x> 
have  acted,  are  made  use  of  by  his  biographer  to  record  his  own 
political  sentiments.  This  little  book  was  published  in  the  tsie  of 
Majorca,  and  never  attained  great  circulation  in  Spain.  ItcouM 
not,  however,  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Inquisition,  in  whose 
|>rohibitory  efdicts  it  was  set  down  immediately  after  the  restora- 
tion of  that  odious  tribunal.  The  second  work,  or  Memoin,  conies 
from  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject,  since  Jovel-* 
lanos  had  been  his  patron  in  his  youth,  and  his  friend  in  his  mm^ 
tttrer  years.  But  Don  Juan  Agustin  Cean  Bemmdez,  thon^  a 
laborious,  is  a  very  bad  writer.  His  account  of  Jcvelianas  is  a 
dull,  inelegant,  unphilosophical,  nay,  a  truly  ludicrons  piece  of 
composition.  It  can  only  be  looked  to  as  containing  the  dates  of 
Uie  most  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of  his  illustrious  subject, 
and  a  catalogue  of  his  various  writings.  To  appreciate  Jovellanos 
either  as  a  statesman  or  as  an  author,  Don  Jvan  Agu9i»i  Cean 
Bermmdez  was  wMly  incompetent;  even  for  the  humbler  and 
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taftier  4aik  of  writing  a  panegyric  he  appears  totally  anfit,  and 
under  bis  clumay  band**  El  i^^ar  Don  Gawar  (as  he  often  very 
abauidly  calb  his  hero)  cuts,  indeed*  a  sorry  figure. 

Don  Gaapar  de  jQvellanos  was  bom  in  Gijon,  in  the  province  of 
Asturias,  on  the  dth  of  January,  1744.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  family.  Having  been  originally  destined  for 
the  church,  he  began  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Oviedo,  from 
which  he  was  removed  to  that  of  Jviia,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  AUmUl^  where  he  entered  a  college  exclusively  intended  for 
young  men  of  noble*  birth.  As  the  civil  and  canon  law  were  in* 
eluded  in  his  studies,  his  proficiency  in  those  sciences  suggested 
the  idea  of  altering  the  future  destination  of  the  young  student, 
and  Jovellanos  embraced  the  legal  instead  of  the  ecclesiastical 
profesMOit.  According  to  the  fashion  of  those  times,  a  man  of  his 
rank  iniife  was  not  permitted  to  plead  as  an  advocate;  but  in  the 
multiplicity  of  the  Spanish  courts  of  law  there  was  an  abundance 
of  places  on  the  bench  to  be  disposed  of  amongst  the  lawyers  of 
noble  birth,  as  soon  as  they  left  college,  and  underwent  the  neces« 
sary  examination.  Jovellanos  was  made  Alcalde  del  Crimen,  or  a 
menAer  of  the  criminal  branch  of  the  Audiencia,  or  provipcial 
court  ^f  law  of  Seville. 

Before  proceeding  to  his  destination,  young  Jovellanos  wa^  it^ 
trodnced  to  the  President  of  the  Consgog  a  place  then  held  by 
the  famons  Cotm^  de  Aranda.  This  Spanish  grandee  stood  a( 
that  time  in  the  height  of  his  credit  and  power.  His  connections 
with  the Prench  philosophers,  or Encyclopedistes,  were  well  known« 
from  the  circumstance  of  Voltaire's,  having  devoted  an  article  of 
his  Dieiunmaire  PMlosophique  to  praise  him.  His  talents  are 
thought  to  bave  been  of  a  veiy  high  class,  though  a  good  judge 
(Madame  de  Stael)  who  knew  him  well,  has  spoken  of  him  as  of 
a  taian  whose  mind  was  narrow,  and  whose  intellect  was  very 
limited,  but  who  made  up  for  these  deficiencies  by  the  Qrmnesy 
und  ener^  of  his  character.  He  was  a  reformer  after  the  manner 
of  the  aristocratical  and  monarchical  reformers  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  violent  and  despotic,  a  great  enemy  of  the  clergy  and 
the  influence  of  Rome,  fond  of  innovation,  but  nowise  friendly 
to  popular  controul,  or  indeed  to  any  sort  of  opposition.  T)ie 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain  and  South  America  is  an  act 
highly  creditable  to  his  abilities  and  courage,  and  though  in  the 
eyes  of  a  member  of  a  free  community  it  must  appear  under  the 
character  of  a  most  tyrannical  and  unjust  measure,  some  apology 
for  it  may  be  found  in  the  circumfrtances  of  Spain,  where  the 

*  By  the  word  noble  &  very  differmt  nieftiiuig  is  convejed  in  Spain  from  Uial  whteli 
we  give  to  it  in  EngUnd,    It  if  soroething  like  tbe  French  nnMtm  oiidcr  the  < 
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h0M^>4i9$p^Afm  ilone  wu\6  dMlmjr.ilhe^Mgbtir  ItilirictiinA^Ait 
ftfflioti  of  9m  ecclesiii^lical  estyUtlboMi^  8«ifi)poi«ed'<)A.pna  i^ 
by  the  pMjudiOM  of  the  ff«Mici  «iid:on'^  tk««ot|ier  tide  ifiaitiiy  det* 
peadiiig'j^oii  fopeiga  power  aifd  iiifluroee«  Ceuni^da  Afftmd^ 
Aeema ,  to  h^fe^  nuirketl  cHit  J&velkutoB  for  og^  of  bis  •oowrscbiOo). 
«pd  «/O^-op0ntfor  in  hia  plana  of  reft»iiiiatk»ii«  II  waa  bj:  bis  mU 
.^cotbal  tha  yoiHij(  judge  veotufed  to  loyaaide  that  uaafial  afh* 
piidagflilO  ji  lawyeifa  bead—a  wi^..  Nolaas  )^oiwaiful^iti|iAii 
ibaa  4l<atrof 'i>e  Aranda  iras  required  tO'OOiint»aajQCO.  Ibift  boU 
afef^i^itbeboUer,  ill  aa  filr  at  it  pretonlad  JovallaMt  ««idmjfli0 
diingeiKHia  form  of  an  innovator.  In  lrutb»  bis  iJiQovwtioMiMir 
leaded  sctaiewba^  farther  than  bis  dress  and  |iersotal  .appe#fiQCNi* 
Wbib  Iho  generality  of  the  fnhabitaiits  of  Seidlte  9»0re  woiHleppilg 
ait  a  jiki0*  young  And  fashionably  attired*  comely^MPii  biaff^eium* 
polite  and  lively  in  his  conversation;  ia  shorty  iiidAka-;)|i5«i^W» 
erabbed.;  slovealy  and  morose  eollea|(ues  in  every  reapai^tfirf itjwas 
aaftbeedby  man  attieiiiive  and  profound  observers,  tlMiitbiaffOP^ 
jnaraarhabie  individual  paid  great  attention  toitbe  dafakags^aMl 
abowad  ibe  talents  of  a  cefmotMeifr;  that  he  was  iiot,4|ia|(a|jyr|a 
lover  bul.a  cultivator  of  poetry — things  alt  unuiual  .and.hi^i;!^ 
demned  improper  in  a  man  of  his  profession;  that-not.conteifiBd 
with  adminislertng  the  law  faithfully  and  impartial|ly»  >ho^  fW^ 
acUaated  by  a  sph*it  6f  free  ioqinry»  and  as  a  oonaequetice  off  all 
ibisk  that  far  from  thinking  things  as  they  stood  jto  beTabaoldi^ 
perfectioA4  he  thought  that  reform  in  many  poiata  wna  iequi^Hi» 
« jpeform  moreover  originating  from  and  grounded  on  tbeoretkal 
ttnd>  philpsopbical  principles.  That  these  considorationa  s^uid 
have  vitfoided'  matter  of  lamentation  to  ibe  wiseacaea  of.  those 
4imes.i9  no.Aore  than  might  be  expected;  that  inatend  of  dioir 
being  a> bar  to  the  promotion  of  the  young  reformer,  th^.msite* 
/Hbdiyx-cotitribttliad  to  his  advancement,  is  a  fact  hononrablQ  |o 
ibose'.who  then  governed  Spain,  But  the  oontioeiftal  goimP* 
mantaof  those  days  were  ftiendly  to  reform,  and  heedJeas./^.co^* 
saqnenees^  which  indeed  they  neither  anticipated  nor  fovsaav. 
Whether  Iheyhave  acted  wisely,  even  as  far  as  their  own  inter^ 
is  conceraedf  in  retracing  tiieir  steps»  is  a  matter  which  time  plone 
can  and  will  decide. 

Joveilaaos  advanced  rapidly  in  his  professional  career  throiigh 
the  various  maaes  of  the  complicated  system  of  the  Spanish  judi- 
cial establishment.  He  at  last  attained  the  qoiet  and  dignified 
station  of  a  member  or  councillor  of  the  Council  of' Military 
Orders^  a>stmnge  tribunal  or  body,  whose  business  it  was  to 
superintend  all  matters  either  judicial  or  administrative  relating 
to  Uie  members  of  the  four  orders  of  military  knighthood.  Thus 
settled  in  the  metropolis  of  Spain,  Jovellanos,  during  his  residence 
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thfer^;  bec^tifcr  a  iur^fol'  ta^toh^  of  vairioti»  literai^^iid  s^ei»tiii& 
fcoriiesy'ttiKilpHiiidpiill^of  tbt  Reifl  Sotiedad  EeomfmicH' MiSiPt^ 
ttkse  deAmi^  del  Pms,^  An  iiMtitiilMa  intended  lot  enconfag^ 
nM-promote  agrlcaltiife,  inanufiiGtures'aiidi  irad^;  in8|MtifltOit9'«f 
Ik*  me  nataret  having  been  formed  at  that  timei  atid*'at'pn§lfeiit 
^1  erj^iating, in  alnveat  idl  the  large tonna' of  Spain^  ^Itwa^'in 
tlie  h^Mm  of  that  aoeietv  that  he  read  his  Eh^  of  «h«  ftinioua 
«in$bH^ti'Doii  ¥efitfcra  Rodviguez,  and  of  Kmg  €bftr)^'<liiw; 
^aiMf  it'  Wasf  by  eohimand  of  the  ^me  body  that  hAHvfottf 'Ms  «el^ 
bfeted'  ihjhrmt  it>ht^  vm  proyecto  de  Ley  Agntrid;'^  'iMikA'he 
itiainly'^yweshis  immortal  ftime.  An  erroneous  impreMOQ  4iiM 
•Mmdiiow  or  oAier  become  prevalent  reipecfing  this  tvoi4c«  namely, 
.that  the  author  was  persecfited  for  the  free  principles  maindaiiic^ 
aod'  advocated  init^  whereas  the  fact  is^  that  he  was  indebted  to 
'it^ for* his  fMyseifUeiit  elevation. 

/ii.  "Diiringbis  residence  in  Madrid,  Jovellanee  foitned  a  cloa^  eon* 

'tttteiioti^'Wkb  Mr.  Cabarrfis,  a  French  adi^nturer^  tninafoMied 

^ttllo  k'  Spanish  C0iint  of  Cabarrus^    This  brilliant  and  aotive 

'foreigner*,  originally  a  banker,  had  repaired  to  that  oOuntry,  for  the 

pufpos^^  making  a  fortune;  for,  as  has  been  well  remarked  b{)^ 

'  Ml'.'Goxe,:^  Spain-has  been,  and  we  may  say  still  is,  the  paradise  of 

adventures.    The  ({oalities  of  Cabarrus  were  more  speeiaustfiaii 

^Isblid ;'  his 'project,  against  which  Mirabeao  viieklpd  bis  pen  m  Ms 

^^e^ger  years, '  a  national  bank  (the  Banco  Nadonal  de  Sim  CarM) 

hBld  proved  a  failure,  and  of  his  other  nnittifiiriodS  projeetiE^no  vet- 

'  ti^e  remains.    Among  his  other  talents  he  possessed  'that  of  wrMng 

'4u  Spanish  widi  great  ele^nce  and  purity  of  idiom,  so  that  in  «n 

acadcfmical  contest  wtth  Jovellanos,  he  was  fenndi,  to  -ssry  4he  leart, 

'Mt  iflferioi"  to  his  rival.    The  friendship  between  -  iheao  Iwomdn 

became  fate)  to  the  subject  of  ihe  present  article,  for  Gakn^s 

iiavitfgbeen  entangled  in  some  disputes  with*  Count  ld^£.eniitfvihe 

'fiifance  minister,  underwent  a  prosecution;  or  as  some'wioiild  hate 

It;  a  persecution,  his  friend  was  involved,  not  indeed'irtthe-piio* 

ceedmgs,  but  in  the  loss  of  court  fsivour,  and'  he  warordenod^to 

'proceed  to  his  native  place,  a  sort  of  •dignified  banishmetiti- 

There  Jovellanos  remained  frdm  J  790  down  to-l?97»for  we 

must  not  take  into  account  some  inconsiderable  excursiolis  wbieh 

he  made  itito  the  neighboaring  provinces.    This  period  of  retire- 

' » I   I    I  ■ .  >  r       .     I     1       ■  I .    ;  I  . . »     ■  I  ■  n  I     I  i  I   ■  I  <  I  ■  *   ,  1 1 1 1 

.  «  ApjrallMlid Sodeljr f»f Frkn^a of tlM cpoelry. 

t  For  an  acomnt  of  IIh^  instilationft  tct  the  article  on  the  Present  5tcfe  afSpmn,  in 
our  )asi  number.  ' ' 

'    t  Oixe's  Memoirt  oC  the  Spatiisb  Booitoae.    In  aw  dajs  (tSS5>  «ne  have  MCB^Mro 
.  Jtencb  adfientiirartat  the  bead  o^the  two  parties  which  di^4f.Rojaiia.Spa*m,  «i^  the 
jfalq  of  that  iDonarch^r  hang  for  a  few  dajs  upoii  the  rciul^  of  a  battle  between  the 
forces  coromanded  hy  Count  D'Espagne  (a  Trench  cidigrant)  and  Bcssleres  (a  Fieach 
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ment  he  devoted  to  several  useful  obiects :  the  woiUng  of  coal 
minefl  and  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  A^tariaa  Institution,  his 
darlinff  prqject  up  to  the  laat  moment  of  his  eventful  life.  From 
pursuits  So  congenial  to  his  habits  and  inclinations,  he  was 
snatched  a way^  to  be  planged  in  the  stormy  sea  of  politics,  out  of 
which  ^e  came  a  wreck  in  fortune,  though  with  a  considerable 
increase  q(  personal  reputation. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  subject  of  these  pages  left  Madrid; 
a  new  meteor  arose  in  the  political  horizon  of  Spain,  to  exert  the 
most  absolute  and  baneful  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  thai 
country.  Don  Manuel  Oodoy,  afterwards  so  famous '  under  hif 
title  of  "  Prince  of  the  Peace,"  from  being  the  queen's  paramour, 
became  the  kin^*9  favourite  and  the  despotic  lord  of  ^e  Spanish' 
monarchy.  Without  having  seen  any  service,  excefit  escorting 
the  king, — from  a  private  in  the  life-guards,  (though,  like  all  tfad 
privates  in  that  corps,  a  gentleman  by  birth,)  he  was  raised  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  army.  Without  any  previous  preparation,  b^ 
was  removed  from  the  barracks  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  en* 
trusted  .with  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs;  from  a  private  gentle** 
man  he  was  made  a  grcmdee  of  Spain,  of  the  first  class, — a  title 
seldom  conferred  as  a  reward  for  services,  but  generally  claimed 
by  virtue  of  ancient  descent,  and  the  possession  of  an  income 
^ual  to  the  support  of  its  high  dignity ;  from  a  man  in  ^  state 
bordering  on  Indigence,  be  was  transformed  into  the  weatthie$t 
individual  in  his  own  country.  His  first  ministeriar  act  waft 
madly  to  embark  in  a  war  agatn9t  the  French  Republic,  from 
which  the  wary  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Count  de  Aranda,  who 
hated  the  revolution  as  an  aristocrat,  though  he  might  approve  of 
it  as  a  reformer,  had  advised  his  court  tQ  keep  aloof,  lliis  was  the 
madness,  however,  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  minister,  which 
ought  not  to  be  too  severely  visited  uponhim,  since  it  was  an  imita* 
tioii  of  the  conduct  of  other  more  enlightened  statesmen,  directing 
ihe  affairs  of  more  enlightened  governments,  who  plunged  into  thai 
war  no  less  madly,  prosecuted  it  fH>  less  injudiciously,  and  terrain 
nated  it  no  less  ingloriously.  The  war,  and  the  peace  which  was 
its  consequence,  were  equally  fabil  to  Spain,  but  not  so  to  the' fa- 
vourite, who  was  created  Prince  of  the  Peace*  a  title  unusual  in  that 
monarchy;  where  no  other  prince  was  known  than  the  king's  eldeift 
son.  The  fortunate  adventurer  became  the  object  of  universal 
hatred.  Natural  talents  he  hardly  possessed — of  infbrtaiatiott  and 
judgment  he  was  totally  destitute — and  his  ruling  passions  were 
shameless  lust  and  sordid  avarice.  Yet  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
was  not  such  a  monster  as  popular  odium  has  represented  hini. 
He  was  less  vindictive  than  other  favourites,  only  equally  des- 
potic, and  though  not  fond  of  being  contronled,  occasiooaUy 
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piu^tiiil  tQ,^>etiil  jneasiiresi  Hi3  fidLle  ignoniike.  atidviioity  in 
kia^  younger  yeara  led  him 'Sometimes  tp  aim  at  the  character  of' 4 
philosophical  minister;  his  passions  and  selBshness  soon  con^ 
vinced  him  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  be  anything  biit  a  stem 
despot,  and  the  baae  minion  of  a  base  and  ignorant  court.  ^  He 
had  to  defend  himself  against  enemies  of  a  very  different  nature, 
for  all  agreed  in  hating  him,  and  the  means  o^  defence  he  em- 
ploved  jwere  as  diversified  as  the  nature  of  the  attacks  he  had  to 

aifstoin 

.  It  was  daring  one.  of  his  philosophical  fits  that  the  Testless 
Count  of  Cabarras  became  his  favounte,  and  addressed  a  few  let- 
ters tp  him,  in  ^hicb  the.  boldest,  freest,  and  most  jJuloeophicat 
pfriQciples.  wese  openly  avowed  and  advocated.-  The  minister  list- 
ened to  him  with  pleasure,  and  thought  himself  destined  to  act  th^^ 
paft  of  aa  enlightened  statesman,  wknlst  Cabarrus  flattered  hinw>' 
self  with  hfiving  brought  him  over  to  his  own  views.  To  call 
great  men  t,o  be  their  coadjutors,  formed  part  of  Godoy^s  plans 
aiMl  Cabarrus*s  suggestions.  JoveUanos  was»  accordingly,  chosen 
to  fill  a  station  in.  the  miniatry.  .We  are  told>  and  we  believe, 
that  he  lent  himself  to  this  project  with  great  reluctance.  .  Having 
arrivefl  at  Madrid,  he  was  introduced  to  die  favourite^  and  sal  al 
a  dinner  with  him  and  his  kept  mistress.  The.feelintts  of  disgust 
and  indignation,  and  the  gloomy  anticipations  with  vmich  he  wit- 
iiessed  scenes  so  repugnant  to  his  priocipfes,  are  recorded  with 
becoming  eloquence  in  one  of  his  letters.  H6,  however,  applied 
himself  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  place  vrith  honest  aeal. 
Don  Frandsca  de  Sauvedra  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
finance  department,  and,  as  a  coUeaigue  ia  the  same  administration, 
was  brought  into  contact,  and  soon  after  into  close  friendship,  with 
the  subject  of  the  present  article.  Saavedra's  character  for  talents 
and  probity  stood  nigh;  his  connectton  with  JoveUanos  raised  it 
still  higher;  and  in  &  latter  days  of  an  eventful  life,  in  the  midn 
of  a  revolution,  he  owed  tp  these  circumstances  his  elevation  to 
the  highest  station  and  power,  where  uis  abilities  and  virtue  were 
put  to  a  severe  test,  and  found  miserably  wanting.  .At  the  period 
BOW  under  consideration,  he  cpalesced  with  JoveUanos  agaijtist  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace.  The  eviidence  of  mal-administration  against 
the  favourite  was  glaring  and  strong;  the  king  was  therefore  prch 
vailed  upon  to  dismiss  him,  and  Saavedra  was  appointed  his  sue* 
eeasor  inthe  Foreign  Department*  The  morality  of  this  act  on  the 
part  of  JoveUanos  may  appear  doubtful,  because  he  owed  his  recent 
elevation  to  the  man  whom  he  ruined ;  yet  it  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view  that  hia  duty  to  bis  king  and  country  was  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration.  We  have  heard  it  stated,  that  whikt 
the  more  questionable  virtue  of  Saavedra  led  him  to  spare  the 
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hOm  wmvkner,  die  sterner  fNrmcipWs  bf  iipfdlMnm  wi{^llii>tbe 
kha  oA>«nH|i]n(|  him  titogetber.  Were'  %tf  to  admit  ^  Ws^ti 'lAie 
alalafennt,  it'  may  be  explaiaed  in  a  tnanoer  crBdilable  toilMe 
Miler..  >'Hei  pmbablj  seivr  id  the  Prince  of  tbe  PeticeepvMiG 
iiuittNK)e,iwhiobhe  had  been  iastinmeotal  io«^altii{',  e  Ma^lnel 
'wbosq  pbnigbnwMit  fwie  required  i»y  jueade^and  MMitid'Mlii^; 
WaletiSABMedni'peHiaps^ooneideved  tlie  mniie  4iad  supek-sbded 
as4iriiiiifAi>]iiiliiri»eyi'wboai  be  had»ttccaeded4n  remoTingt  »Wlie 
Prince  icf' the  Peace,  boweter^  conld  not  puteo  6ivottf!abl€^«jcoii* 
alriidlbii  nfpen-tf  conduct  to  wfaicb  he  had  fallen  a  saeriAdei'  fie, 
tberefove!,  coandeied  JoveHanos  as  a  asonsterof  ingratitttdei'die 
more  haticftri  because  t>f  his  reputatioa,  and  disphyedrtttpente- 
outiag^him,  aqpiritof  more  bilter  revenge  tha>  be>  ev^  ohs^HKhi 
4o  any  other  el  bis  politic&ladiverBaries.    •   -         <;  i,  /  ,  ■  /i  iru. 

The  administiniioii  of  wbich  Saavedra  and  JeveKams  <#ere^4t 

the  head  was  soon  dissolved*    The  former  "waa^siliipetaMlediitiy 

Urqu^  a  bold  arrogant  man,  not  deficient  in  t&leitJSt  bht»4cltaUy 

<dc8tttutedf  judgment;  in  his  tbeoreticsl  piinotnieB*  aBiiMtfl)Ai><kf 

that  school mre  now  call  itberal,  yet  in  his  bebanoava  ohiit^'ili- 

trignet;  ao  less fH-ead of  his  abilities  thanof  hia peiaoMilaiihlfr- 

tionsk  who  conceived  the  projects  netnnd  enough,  in  ihatidi^mwid 

•oiirt»  of  securing  his  own  power  by  supplautinff  tbe/Prmee^M* 

the  Peace  in  the  queen's  affections.    After  fisanedira^^MI,  Jowl- 

Jtaos  did  oat  retain  iiis  phce  long.*   His  diamissal'ftodisced'hbl 

litde  iseiteation.    We  must  not  conceal  tba(t  heiwas  notthi^ 

.Ihonght  of  as  a 'minister.    He  was  too  unbeochng  iorta^oourtiery 

nndiiin  the  opinion  of  many^  ui^t  for  a  man  of-bostaeie.  *  Ibat 

hb  views' were  enlarced,  and  his  plans  bettevoiHity:we  .tnAy*oou- 

'  elude  frool  oarkuowledge  of  his  character;  thac^like  Qthca»Utsnilry 

41160^ >fae  woi'iU  calculated  for.  the  dradgery  of  officfe^  we-mdy 

'aasij^tieliflee,  Wilhoat.  any  disparagement  to  bis  wellfeamed  os- 

yaisrion.    He  joyfully  retired,  to  his  natiiu  province,  wbese  he 

devoted  his  time  to  his  oM  avocations,  priueipaliy  So  the  encourage- 

fljtem'and  support  of  the  Asturiau  Institutbui 

'.  iThe  revenge  of  d^  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  b)ow>  Init  sure  and 

ieriibhiL    The  presumptuous  C/rjnfj^  aeon  fcH  under  ^tuooa- 

.satioo  of  jacobittism  and  infidelity,  because,  he  had  opposedtdfe 

-pretensiooB  of  (the  Romish'&ee**    Yet  the  fimiurite.  did  noC  cbbose 

^^(aiu  1k>ibeoeme>a:aGuni8ter,  but  m  a  leitierstcaiB  of.  anhitiiau,  he 

filled  the  places  in  the  administration  wtththisBttbDUsaino  dcpead- 

'aots*'.  and  londed  over  them  ai  the  hinges  liauteni^»  or./dt  us 

^fBthef  say,  lorded,  over  his  -own.  kiag  and  muater.:   The  ^station 

'Once4ield'by  Jove/&ifios  was  now  aUottedvto  Marqub  CabaUer^, 

tlhau'whom  u  baser  instrument  of  mischief  could  hardly  be  ifinuad 

«^eu!.in(#hat  court  and  in  thoie  times.;    To>  this  .oreature  was  in- 


'^ftiting- JoiieUflkmtoh  .  A  f  i^teif  was  40it|^t  for*  >  AS^bhi  traM- 
iation  df  jRoiiiieat»!f  V.tContrat  &odal*'.wM  aeoretlj  ciiwwhliiig, 
in  a  note  of  "^bkb  JovellaMs  mns  meatoQn^xMn  piUse..  i  tTte 
juit^ct  pf  tbeM^ifiagfis  fffroto  alettento^thB  g<nt^iiDntet»4Mlaiflii- 
iii^  any  sImm  in  ihatpublioation^i  Whethsr  thmiakitlip  piettet 
Jaid  hold' of.  a»>a  yiamid-^wDik.ioyi tho.jwdleiKyiiiMtti^iiiiiJfl 


ihim,  we. do-,  not  Jitiow;  aor-piNsteiit'  waaiMdfedtiB^uaKtttfiideria 

daapolic.goveromeDt»i|[i  a  cfinntry  wbaie>iDeii^jMeofiatiipiiioMd 

.Milhojilibetng'  ao^tuied*  aad  condemnedi  wfaboal;bflwq9  trmltuiiQr 

iitei^  .tmy,  ff^i^oo  ever  asai^d  for  tbe  proceedings  bacried^ott  ttgaioat 

.Jlov€)ll«nol».   He  was  seized  in  his  bed|trealedjfls  «}  Aatei<aiiBUMi, 

()DMttol«ed>fvoaEi  oae  prison  to  aoothery  and Uat^akait^ ^  mm  m^ 

iiastery  of  Carthusians  in  the  island  of  Majoriia«:i!F«ooi  thatplaoe 

fjb«»iaddresaed  twoicdebrated  petitions  ik  raouMMtraoiMS  «Iqi  the 

ybiQg^biiQse^.piiftj^ng  for  a  fair  triid«  .    i,-': 

/(!,;TJiejboldilotie  wfaidi  he  assumed  in  these  petMods^tM  soorte- 

)«{idjii<wiii«Br  iajMibich^  wkhoiti  ddgmAg  to  name. tins  Rrince  of  the 

•£c^fe^<hesl«arJgi,des]gQaited  him  under  the  draoniiiMiti0»of  jm 

iefamdiMoio&^mtfrv  and. the  princif^s  ^ptm yf\Mk*he,Spmifld 

iihkiilaiBiarfoDiittalioe,  appeared  something  jituiteeoctvaeidiQaiyim 

i4bmcitiiya'ef  degrada<tMi.    The  lage  of  the  gpireiiD0ienl>  mt^vo 

•fosal.yWeat.lfcan.iBjudicious;  severe  orderji  banag  )beeB>'fitol>4D 

iiAtily;jkbaiii^e.ofupeii  add  psfier  to  the  iHilsteiMe  piisoiieri 'Jh 

vth«i4tatai  Qf'ihe:  public  mind  in  Spain,  where  opponteiin  to-ifa 

,iMlmiiSi80fetnmeiit.'wa8  a  sure  title  lo  thesympathgr  of  tboip^irie, 

iMlHere.««c»  nalb  folly  and  iactiOB  passed  fi>r  iridiifDVid  patMit- 

.iamy/ifidireotedogainst  the  court,  it  is  not  to  be.wondered^st^r  ikat 

JfOwinaiMitB,  aigseat  iivriterand  a.virtuous  citiaen^  pimiahadlwMuiot 

beingrguil^^nay^  without  a  trial,  boldly  asseeting»bisi4rwB'hi}d::iiie 

-fpeaeiali.righls  .in  a.  beantifuL  and  enei^etk  alyle»jsprialriingnro»t 

'iil^beflLidl.were  silent,. and  standing  up  when  aH  vlere  ipuroatmif, 

.«)ioiild  (be  dkoaght  a  b«ng  very  superior  to  the  herd  -Qt  hi0>coii- 

temporariesy  and  become  an  ofaject.of  the  public  r^qMOt'andada^ 

tmtion.-  The  peiitionB  alludod  to  were .anabttriy  trmscribediitafemu- 

isedpt  oopiesi  of  them  circulatBd  very,  eatcnsirely ;  to  possesi^  tbem 

'^maB  believed  an  objeok  tbe:value  of  which  was  wKMfathe  danger; 

.aadiwUsttoreadtfaeinatearly  amottUtediO'treatoD  i»  ttweyfi 

.•lOfjthe'goiiemment,  to  adattre  themiiwas  codsidered/to  be  tbei<^y 

of  every  »patriotioSp^ard.         i-  f.,' 

't  Xhat  %rfQtched  govenment  at  lasticaaie  to  an  «sdi  onash^iat 

.  looee-by)  foreigB  fiorae  and  intestine  ooBMiOtion.  • .  While  the  Frencii 

iBrinica  advamd'in  Spain  in  a  dubioBs  gutas*.  Charles  IViams 

^lOMpailed  by-  a  populaiT  .tumult  to.  abdiioata ihe^csown  m^fivroipFief 

ilnaeidestaaiiiFeBifliand.  The.new>hidg/niiaed  tolfae  throne  by  the 
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jMoyile,  looked  for  support  to  pubfic  opinian,  and  siwwed  a  db- 
^poMontovct  apon  iflberal  priiici|4es;  by  cklling  round  hU  throne 
.AoAeoMMi  who  held  the  highest  plftce  in' the  ptifolic  estiniatioo. 
Some^Meptiomto  this  priociple  cook  pbc^  and  one  of  them 
•flMilSMally'aAlolid  Jovellatios.  Bj  bMraymg  his  own  party  and 
mUmfy  IfMi  file  *pfnuoef%'  Mendsy  Mdrotds  Caballero  had  been 
•aBlMi^siiiMeiMe  'to  the  revblotion.  The  mob»  iii  die  heat  of 
4h«  UNWllSy-^rery  appropriately  expressed  their  acknowledgment 
«if  hiir'MceMt  sernoes  and  their  detestattoH  of  his  character,  by 
aepeadiif/atnongvt  other  cries,  this  singular  and  antithetical  sen- 
tance^  W«  «/  jrkaro  Cabailero.  "  The  knave  Caballero  for  eoer!^ 
The  king'tept-^iim  for  a  few  days  m  the  administnition.  As  the 
iffsies  were  srti  veciiled,  Jovelkmos  was  released  from  his  con- 
Anemont;  but  the  oi^der  which  restored  him  to  liberty  was  signal 
by  the  «attie  hand  which  had  consigned  hiili  to  a  }>rison,  and  dic- 
tated the  severities  of  which  he  had  been  the  Tictim.  As  might 
be  wp^cted/lhe  purport  of  that  order  was  only  that  he  riioulj 
M  set  at  lil!erty,  but  it  contained  nothing  respecting  the  iniustice 
'«yf  his  imprisonment,  no  declaration  of  his  innocence.  Uis|iiBt 
•pHdv  dr^wottMlell  honour  revolted  at  this  treatment,  and  he  in- 
lfisflri*%ipon  'being  tri^*  When  his  comphdnts  reached  Madrid, 
'  Ae  g^maaent  of  Ferdinand  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  iibportant 
tIraiiBiietioiisat  Bayonne,  and  the  cession  of  the  Spanish  crown 
10  theAmily  of  th^  Bonapartes  were  now  taking  place.  Joseph 
Wapoteon  waq  prodaimed  King  of  Spain,  and  bemg  desirous  fo 
-court  the  ftffoar  of  his  new  subjects,  he  formed  an  adrntnistradoo 
M'ifaose  men^  whom  die  voice  of  Spain  proclaimed  her  best  and 
ik\Ae%tiMm,  One  of  these  was  JoveHanos,  to  w)iom  the  newly 
ereated  tohliacry  cf  the  home  department  was  allotted.  When  he 
received  information  of  his  appointment,  the  Spanish  people  were 
Ming  everywhere  in  defence  of  their  national  honour  and  inde- 
nisndence  against  French  rule  and  King  Joseph.  For  some  time 
It  was  believed  that '  Jovellanos  had  accepted,  but  this  was  not 
the'  case.  He  himself  has  affirmed  that  he  never  tfaoaght  of  ac< 
cepting,  though  urged  to  do  so  by  some  of  his  best  friends.  Nor 
could  he  hsrv^  done  so  without  tarnishing  his  iMriHiant  reputation. 
While  the  insurrection  of  the  Spmish  nation  had  not  become 
general,  while  the  voic^  of  the  people  had  not  openly  and  almost 
lAMnimonsly  declared  their  intention  to  resist^  little  blame  could 
attach  to  those  who  took  office  under  the  new  king.  As  the  folly 
of  the  Spanish  princes  had  led  them  to  desert  the  comitry,  and  the 
delaionthey  made  of  the  crown,  though  compulsoiy  and  illegal, 
1^  -Spain  without  a  government,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
tdjjuies^eiice  of  the  population  ihight  have  given  to  the  newsove* 
risigti  the  best  and  most  solid  of  all  rights,  and  the  SpaBishpnlnBla 
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might  reasonabl;  expect  under  a  prince  bom  in  private  life  and 
better  qualified  to  rule  the  country  than  their  owb  ignorant  and  de- 
praved rojal  family, — if  not  freedom  and  independence,  an  efficient 
and  enlightened  government,  keen-sighted  enoagh  to  discover  the 
existing  evils  and  their  appropriate  remedies,  and  sufficiently  8tron|( 
to  remove  the  former  and  apply  the  latter.  But  when  the  wQI  of 
the  Spanish  people  made  itself  known,  the  choice  of  a  party  was 
no  longer  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  duty.  Those  who  sided  with 
the  usurper  and  his  foreign  auxiliaries  became  acconipUces  in 
the  work  of  devastation,  of  which  their  country  was  rendered  the 
theatre;  and  some  of  them,  by  conniving  at  the  adts  of  violence 
committed  by  the  invaders,  others  by  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
their  fellow  countrymen,  guilty  of  defending  their  native  land, 
and  all  by  engaging  in  hostility  against  the  generality  of  the  Spa- 
niards, became  justly  liable  to  the  odium  of  the  people,  and  were 
brought  to  the  sad  situation  (to  borrow  the  words  of  an  eloquent 
Spanish  writer*)  of  being  left  without  any  other  country  than  the 
French  camps. 

So  thought  JovellanoSy.wbo  frankly  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
patriots  or  insurgents.  It  has  been  asserted  that  but  few  men  of 
knowledge  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  that  whilst  the  patriotic 
or  insurgent  party  consisted  of  the  aristocracy,  the  clergy  and  the 
mob,  the  French  had  in  their  favour  all  the  Spaniards  possessed 
of  high  literary  attainments  or  attached  to  liberal  and  philosophi- 
cal principles.  This  is  an  error,  however  widely  spread.  Be- 
sides the  name  of  Jovellanos,  itself  a  host,  the  patriots  boasted 
of  having  amongst  them  Quintana,  the  head  of  the  literary  men 
opposed  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  zealously  attached 
to  the  cause  of.  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  many  other  men 
of  the  same  party  and  principles ;  whilst  Moratin,  Estala,  and 
Melon,  styled  the  literary  triumvirate,  the  submissive  slaves  of 
the  court,  and  the  tyrants  of  Spanish  literature,  men  neither  in 
theory  nor  in  practice  devoted  to  liberty  or  reform,  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Joseph  Napoleon. 

Jovellanos  was  called  to  be  a  member  of  the  JuntarCentral — 
the  governing  body  of  Spain,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Spa^ 
nish  revolution  of  1808.  He  undertook  the  labours  of  his  new 
and  perilous  situation  with  zeal  and  perfect  devotion.  He  more 
than  once  advised  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes,  and  the  concen^ 
tration  of  the  powers  ofgovemment  in  fewer  hands — both  measut'es 
of  undoubted  utility.  Though  often  in  the  minority,  he  did 
justice  to  the  intentipns  and  views  of  the  majority  of  that  body-*^- 

*  The  Mforda  alluded  to  an  found  in  a  proclanuition  of  the  Spanub  fDvernment  in 
181 1.  and  were  Wpttcn  by  Qmnkam,  Thiy  are  tbos  in  tbe  original :  Pan  tm&m  w 
hay  mat  pairiit  fue  Un  ampamenUfi  Franceiet. 
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motrntroufi,  iiMked,  in  iu  conpqffUion^.iAiid  wA  sddom  ^bsui^  ^ 
its  proceedings ;  but  very  frequently  ealighte^pd  in  M  difdisip^ 
friendly  to  liberty^  and  active  in  th^  prosecutioo  of  tbe  pendiNig 
w^r  IKK  defence  of  the  country.  , 

Some  of  the  errors  of  Jovellanos  we  mui^t  not  qonceaU  stujCA 
pne  of  them  principally  proved  in  its  consequences  highly  fatal  tp 
his  own  peace  of  mind.  The  council  commonly  known  by  th§ 
fippellation  of  Consejo  de  Castilla*  is  a  tribunal  of  a  very  anomiif- 
lous  nature.  In  its  composition  it  is  not  dissimilar  to  th^  ParjUm^n^ 
pf  ancient  France^  where  the  judges  either  bought  or  inhei]ita4 
their  situation.  It  consists  of  judges  appointed  by  the  king»  find 
of  a  few  men  not  of  the  leameq  profession*  equally  nominated  by 
the  government.  It  is  principally  a  high  court  of  appes^ls,  bi^  ^t 
Ae  sauie  time  does  a  little  of  the  business  of,  and  aims  a^.  CQU^ 
troulling,  the  executive.  In  this  httter*  as  well  as  in  other  points, 
its  e$prit  de  corps  bears  a  close  affinity  to  that  of  th^  French 
bodies  just  named.  Whoever  has  read  the  history  of  the  P^f r 
temenl  de  Paris,  may  be  said  to  have  read  an  account  of  t^ie, 
Spanish  Consejo.  Man^  things  they  have  in  comoaqn ;  the  ^ape 
doubts  about  their  origin— the  same  affectation  in  considering 
themselves  to  have  succeeded  or  superseded  the  Etats  Genera^ 
or  the  Cortes — the  same  pretensions  to  controul  tlie  govenimjenfl 
by  means  of  remonstrances  or  "  comultai' — the  same  importsuiiQe 
attached  to  the  rights  of  enregistrer  or  circular  the  king.s  edieta 
dr  laws^-the  same  construction  put  upon  this  custom,  as  if  it 
iipnplied  a  right  to  grant  or  refuse  their  sanction  to  those  law>---« 
the  same  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome-^ 
the  same  fear  and  dislike  of  popular  controul,  even  whii^  they  pno* 
fess  to  thwart  the  royal  or  ministerial  will  in  the  name  of  libertjf* 
The  Pariement  of  Paris  had  been  lashed  into  obedience  and 
silence  by  Lewis  XIV.;  the  Consejo  had  been  reduced  to  insigqi- 
ficancC'  by  the  despotism  of  Charles  IV.,  under  whose  sway  the 
councillors  had  been  once  banished  en  masse,  and  superseded  by 
more  docile  successors.  In  the  events  by  which  the  Spanish 
crown  was  transferred  to  the  Bonapartes,  the  Conscjjo  had 
behaved  cautiously  and  hesitatingly, — cmibbling  without  daring  40 
obey  or  to  resist — till  the  surrender  qf  Uupotit  at  Baylen  inspired 
it  with  boldness.  .The  leaders  of  the.  Spanish  insurrectioa 
paid  Tittle  attention  to  its  tardy  decision ;  the  Consejo,  how^ 
fer,  when  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  French  troops  by  their 
retreat  from  Madrid,  kept  its  ground,  while  the  government  was 

*  The  true  nsme  is  Conj^'o  lUaif  it  being  an  union  of  the  Cooaejot  of  Castile  aod 

Arragon.     Of  these  tribonals  there  are  five  m  Spain — th4>  coniejo  of  finances,  the  con- 

IMjo  of  «li»Iftdle9,  the  oMMf o«r  war,  thai  dP  the  milltsy  orden,  (of  wfaidi  J«««l- 

JmmmwM  a«iettb«r»>«Mlthet  ef  Cfeiliia,  wMek  it  theintfai  i«ok  and  i 
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tf  CentfiiV  Jtfnte  ^a¥  ^8ttiM^bM*by  d^umfioM'lrofl«>tho(^v|yiitfii; 
ai^*'ebhnj6 'kp^Hetf<  disposed  to  dispute' iu^riglit  16  mmm 
the  government,  but  its  opposition  W<»  despl8fedV>7^(Eifo^tlM»tt 
Myiftg'  ^u^^ikl  MflMlW  kt'tfiM^pb/thar  trKmntiV'^f^ad  di»]p«t^d. 
Tbb  J\itittt^CfefitHlt,"fentdired  to'  S^vHIe,  fifilt^ftftboir^iiihilihlv^'tb 
f^MtidVtikVfefhtKibrf  body;  but  JoveIhilo»,  infltk^ff^d'^  bU 
p^vMxfio  'hiy  pi^MSioti,  insisted  upem  i^'  f^stdflitloiii^nd^ft 
iMi  e^H  hdur  i^ucc^d^d.  When  the  Co/r^^d  Was  <<ililled  'idm'  ttm 
^\^\ettt>dy^^  ivLuiit  h^  to  contend  ag«iitM  a  po^«)ftd  ofl^^o^l^ 
^bhM!^t$ng  yyf  difftrent  and-  contrary  elements :  on  otie^  Me  MuH 
IMii^  W&fbfitPy;  thb  ne^  Brigli^  an^boisadoi- ,^  on  ^bifriMlwrt  ^d#, 
Odt^^af  C«resfa,  tbeti*  deprived  of  kr^  'tfOmntiind  Veemi^  df  'M# 
niiarrel  wttb  the  Bngli^  general;  and  in  it»'  ovvw  bbsciMj  tH^ 
MM^tiie  (ftf  /tf  R^m^tmti  himself  a  member  of  the  govemmdnt,  k 
Valb*  and  unsteady  man,  to  whom  a  concurr^fnce'  of  fortunatb  dl^ 
f^mstafifc^!^  had  gmn  the  credit  of  a  hero.  No  sooiMtt  biidfhe 
Cottf^ejd  tnet,  thab  It  sent  a  highly  seditions  address  to  thfe 
^otemttient,  impugning  their  right  to  rule  over'  the  counf^-^ 
MeMMMg  thetn  Of  varions  and  contradictory  pretended  acts  iff" 
ttrisgovertihient,  such>  for  instance,  as  having  disunssed  G^nerafl 
Ctt^sta,  and  having  alienated  the  aiF<fectionsr  of  the  English'  front' 
th«' cattfse  of  Spain — tending,  in  short,  to  nourish  or  create 'd«s- 
stfTection,  and  to  destroy  the  Junta,  which,  in  their  opia^^ 
t>ught  to  give  way  to  a  more  raonardiical  governing  body.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Junta  withstood  so  mighty  a  combina- 
tion. Bun  although  it  triumphed,  it  became  enfelebled  h^  the 
cdnteat — the  succeeding  itiisfortunes  of  the  SptfAish  ai^nH  ^hr«  it 
a  mortal  blow^^— and  after  its  dissolution  the  Cbnaejo  took  ample 
^efvengle  for  the  imaginary  wrongs  which  it  cotanpltfittcd' of  havnig; 
sofierad.  Jovellanos  had  his  fall  share  of  its-  vindictive  fti»^ 
oeedtngs,  which  his-  eloquent  pen  has  devt)tied  to  invpeittshabto 
infamy^  in  a  prodluction  Whi^h  we-  shaH  notice  more  than  once 
in  the  course  cf  the  present  pages. 

We  think  it  just  to  point  out  as  another  of  Joveltano^'s  ^Sl^ta, 
bis  half  opposition  to  a  fhse  preta.  Notwithstanding  his  admira- 
tion of  the  EngKiih  constitution,  he  neither  fully  nnc^rstood  nor 
ntlished  this  principal  part  in  its  composition,  ^hiob,  iff  ought  tb 
be  noticed)  Montesquieu  likei^isc  had  passed  ov^r  in  8ileh(*e.  THiil 
the  press  should  be  set  free,  that  is  to  say,  that  unlicensed  priM* 
ing  should  be  made  legal,  was  more  than  once  suggested  to  thb' 
Junta-Central,  and  a  motion  to  that  purpose  was  made  by  Cvt6  of 
its  members.  The  decision,  we  believe,  was  referred  to  a  cooi- 
OMtteO' engaged  is  ooUeeting  materials  anddevisiug  plans*  for  the 
coBvoaition  X>f '  the  ftytHconfinp ebM»s>.      Af  tfaia>b6ad  of  itMa* 

oo« 
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coAiviiflet  wa»'  JmeU«iio«,  before  wbom  Gaaltti  •  M^ndis^  «f  Aho 
obarpt^  of  Sevillei  read  a  very  clever  pampyei  of  hk  wncdn^^ 
poiittMii  whete  the  eipediency  of  the  liberty  of  the  ftei»tumm 
f((9reiMy  iKkooaled.  The  author  addressed  Jorellanoa  iii  •.•b^aiai 
oF«du4aMrf  ekM{«enee>  adducing  his  perseemuon  aaanexonifiler 
ef  the  danger  of  leaviug  to  goveniment  the  power  lo  coulroul  t W 
exj^rd^^OH  '<>f  Ofpiaioiis.  Joviellaaos  abstained  from  a  final  deci-, 
sion.'  In  bi«  appeal  to  bis  feUow  country laen  he  treats'  this* 
sttb^tt'in  a  very  confused  and  hesitating  tuaoDen  All  his  habitti 
aod'pvcjttdices  weve  connected  with  the  idea  of  lioensmg  niagiiaHi 
trates.  He  feared  the  vehemence — he  anticipated  and  dislikeds 
the  coarseness  of  political  polemics.  In  his  last  mooaentshe  bad 
reason  to  applaud  and  make  a  proper  use  of  that  liberty  wihichf 
bad  been  already  recognised  by  the  Cortes.  -  •  .  .^ 

The  <Kssotation  of  the  Junta-Central  was  followed  by  the  petw} 
aecution  of  the  individuals  who  had  composed  it.     Evtsn.  sknii 
body  which  they  had  created,  to  which  they  had  transniitftod)lhniil> 
power>  the  Council  of  Regency ,  was  amongst  their  pefsteuionS/' 
In  his  old  Sge,  when  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  the  bigheiei 
consideration  for  his  past  services,  Jovellanos  heard  that  be: wast 
accused  of  peculation,  and  had  his  private  luggage  examined. «».( 
that  of  a  man  suspected  or  accused  of  common  theft.    This  in«^ 
dignity  broke  his  proud  and  virtuous  heart.     He  remonstrated' 
against  it  in  a  style  suitable  to  his  character,  but  could  obtain  nar 
redress  from  the  hands  of  a  government  feeble  and  not  well  diai^. 
pos^.    After  some  fruitless  endeavours  to  have  justice  done  to 
him  and  bis  cielleagues,  he  left  Cadix  for  Asturias,  but  as  the. 
Flench  were  in  possession  of  the  latter  province,  he  was  under  i 
the  necessity  of  landing  in  Galicia.    Here  he  had  new  vekatien»^ 
and  insuhs  to  undergo.    These,  indeed,  were  not  intended  per- ' 
sonally  for  bivn,  because  his  character  was  still  highly  respacsed, 
bnt  were  meant  to  apply  to  the  Junta  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member.    In  many  cases,  too,  these  acts  were  rather  the  conse^  • 
quence  of  the  anarchy  created  by  the  victories  of  the  French,  and 
the  temporary  dissolution  of  the  patriotic  government,  than  the 
result  of  a  deliberate  system  of  persecution.     Still,  these  events* 
embittered  the  last  days  of  Jovellanos.    To  expose  them,  nay,' to 
defend,  not  only  his  own  conduct  but  that  of  the  Junta,  was  th» 
last  of  his  labours  as  a  writer.     His  vigorous  apolc^y  or  Memoir 
was  published  only  sixty-four  days  before  his  death,  and  rany  be- 
coasidered  as  a  posthumous  work. 

At  last  tbe  French  left  Asturias  for  a  short  period,  and  JovalK 
lanos  tevisited   his  native  place.     The   kind  and  enthusiastic 
reception  which  he  met  with  there  was  his  only  consolation  under  * 
the  pressure  of  his  misfortunes.    He  thought  of  devoting^te 
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tidie^to  his  dtfar  .Asturian  Iiwtitntiony  which  he  fotuid  denerted 
and  rukiefl-^thfe  kovse  where  k  held  iu  sessions 'having  been 
tiiraed  into  barraoks  by  the  French  soldiery.  T^o  repair  the 
bmUing  and  to  resume -the  labours  of  that  useful  GStablislimeiit^. 
wfavnow  the  occupation  of  Jovellanos,  we  should  nUJier  say  4 
his  hope.  His  salary  had  dwindled  to  40^000  reals  ct  year,.. 
(£41^,)  a  poor  recompense  of  a  virtuous  and  active  life.  Of.  this 
sum  be  kept  one  half  for  his  own  private  use,  the  other  tialf  he 
divided  into  two  equal  parts — one  to  be  a(^lied  to  sweU  the  f«ttd(^ 
of  the  Institution,  the  other  to  be  paid  again  into  the  treasury  lo 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

But  the  consolation  of  dying  in  peace  in  the  bosoui  of  his 
native  town  was  denied  to  this  illustrious  man.  The  French 
again  entered  Asturias,  and  he  had  to  betake  himself  to  a  preci* 
prtalie  flight,  which  his  advanced  age  and  increasing  infirmities 
rendered  very  paibfui.  The  tempestuous  weather  so  common  on 
thatlcoast  proved  the  source  of  fresh  inconvenience,  as  the  ship  in 
which  he  fled  was  unable  to  keep  the  sea,  and  compelled  to  put 
into  tfaei  little  port  of  VegOy  in  Asturias.  Jovellanos  and  one  of  his 
friends,  a  companion  of  his  flight,  were  received  into  the  house  of  a 
boapitable  gentleman,  both  in  a  bad  state  of  health.  That  friend 
died  first,  and  the  subject  of  these  pages  survived  him  but  a  few 
days«  Being  seized  with  a  severe  peripneumony,  he  breathed  his 
last  the  27th  of  November,  ]81  ],  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
ag«. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Cadiz,  the  Cortes,  then 
sitting  there,  showed  a  proper  sense  of  the  merits  of  Jo- 
vellanos. Notwithstanding  he  had  objected  to  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Cortes  founded  their  authority,  the  formal  recogni- 
tion of  which  they  exacted  from  all  Spaniards,  (the  sove« 
reignty  of  the  nation,)  that  congress,  with  a  liberality  highly 
honourable  to  their  feelings,  declared  him  *^  bmemirito  de  la 
pairtai^  a  Roman  distinction,  which  was  afterwards, — and  not 
seldom,  very  injudiciously — bestowed  by  the  same  legislators,  but 
which,  in  this  case,  besides  being  novel,  was  solemnly  ratified  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

There  exists  in  the  imagination  of  the  natives  of  all  countries  a  « 
model  of  the  national  character,  invested  by  natural  partialities 
with  every  possible  perfection,  and  at  the  same  time  marked  with 
some  peculiar  lineaments  which  give  him  a  distinct  national  phy- 
siognomy. Conformably  to  this  universal  way  of  thinking,  many 
Spaniards  delight  in  considering  Jovellanos  as  a  fair  personifica* 
tion  of  the  ideal  Spanish  gentleman.  Were  we  to  agree  in  their 
opinion,  we  should  make  an  important  distinction.  He  may  be 
considered  as  the  model  of  the  Spanisb  gentleman  of  the  latter 
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end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  i^y^ttlifce  \m  ummvm^iiA^ 
seventeentfi,  pt  hia  successors  of  the  nideteemb;^:yel  fafvihg^a 
common' with  both,  certain  national  peculittities.  TheartttotoM- 
tic  elegance  of  his  manners,  his  unbendhig  but  noble  pride,  and 
a  certam  solemnity  of  deportment  which  we  can  trace  equollr  19 
his  coridddt  and  in  his  writings,  bear  the. stamp  of  the  gaauina 
Spaniard.  IF  be  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  for  the  coart  of 
Charles  IV.,  or  too  much  of  the  otd  magistrate  for  the  timcp 
T^hentbe/people  ruled,  he  enjoyed  at  all  times  the  r^utatioii'«if 
a  tru^  patriot;  and  owed  to  it  his  being  respected  «veu  by  tbotoe 
who  did  not  concur  in  bis  views.  He  bore  adversity  •with  firm- 
ness, and  prosperity  nfith  moderation.  Though  sotnewhal^  stiff 
he  was  exceedingly  amiable,  and  even  when  prejudiced,  honest  and 
well  meaning.  He  inspired  hia  countrymen  with  feelings  not  only 
of  admiration  but  of  love ;  ample  justice  was  dona  to  bis:  jgood 
qualities,  whilst  his  faults  were  hardly  noticed  or  itMbetali£adf; 
and  his  memory  is  still  in  possession  of  that  reDown  vfhiofa  he 
enjoyed  during  his  life.  '   <  f : 

After  this  review  of  Jovellanos's  life  and  character  as  a  pubtic 
man,  his  works  next  claim  our  attention.  -    f 

It  was  a  pithy  sentence  of  Buffon,  that ''  le  style  est  taut  Phomsne^' 
though,  after  all,,  this  saying  is  little  more  than  a  cooapretsioil  of, 
or  a  more  pointed  expression  given  to,  an  old  tmism.  For  an 
illustration  of  this  maxim  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  the  writoags 
of  Jovellanos.  In  no  other  instance  that  we  know  of,  has 
the  man  shown  himself  so  perfectly  in  the  productions  of  his  pen. 
We  fancy  we  see  the  author  himself  while  we  attend  to  the  solean 
cadences  of  his  stately  and  elegant  periods.  The  acute  obsewa- 
tion  of  Gibbon.  *'  that  calumny  is  sagacious  enough  to  disGOver, 
and  to  attack  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  a  man's  charaeter/'  is 
no  less  true  when  applied  to  literary  than  to  moral  qualities.  The 
eyes  of  a  rival  are  exceedingly  keen  to  find  out>-^the  ingeaaity  of 
a  hostile  or  fastidious  critic  is  uncommonly  dexterous  to  expoae 
and  exaggerate — the  reed  faults  of  an  author.  We  once  heani  a 
celebrated  Spanish  writer,  rather  unfriendly  to  Jovellanos,  aay» 
that  his  was  ^  eloauenda  de  bucles/*  ^eloquence  in  curls,)  alluding 
to  the  formal  fisisnion  of  head  dress  worn  in  the  days  of  that  iU«a- 
trious  man.  The  malicious  expression  we  allude  to  is  well  oal- 
culated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  placid  dignity  and  pompous  stifibess 
which  are  the  distinguishing  features  in  the  slyle  of  the  bestaudior 
of  modem  Spain. 

Wlien  we  consider  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the soholaanc^lhe 
flatter  and  the  form  of  Jovellanos^s  productions,  two  Daaaaaiaf^the 
highest  eit^nence  occur  to  our  mind  as  objects  of  -eoaipanadQ, 
Ckero  and  Mmitesqtntu.  -  In  his  style  the  Spaniandisai  uuilaior 
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kt  Ae  RomtHi;  ivhikt  liis  political  doctrioeft  luid  incImatioD$ 
clearly  prove  the  existence  of  a  kindred  feeling  between  the  Spa- 
nish oidor  (judge)  and  the  French  president^  arisbg  from  the 
shnilarity  of  their  pursuitsi  au.J  the  almost  identical  esprit  de  corps 
pretailing  in  the  French  parlemens  and  the  Spanish  audiencias  and 
eonseios.  Both  the  Spaniard  and  the  Frenchman  are  admirers  of 
the  English  constitution,  friends  of  liberty  and  the  aristocracy, 
partial  to  a  representative  governroent|  but  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
those  courts  of  law  to  which  they  respectively  belonged  and  were 
attached.  In  other  respects  they  are,  however^  vastly  dissimilar. 
The  genius,  the  wit,  the  enlarged  views  of  the  author  of  PEsprii 
As  I^iSf  no  less  than  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subjeci- 
fliatter  of  his  works,  entitle  him  to  a  station  m  the  republic  of  let- 
ters fkr  above  that  to  which  the  more  modest  ambition  of  th^ 
-writer  of  the  Informe  sobre  Ley  Agraria  can  lay  a  claim.  Yet 
tlie  lailer  has  some  merits  to  atone  for  his  inferiority.  His  taste 
ill  more  correct;  his  erudition,  though  less  extensive,  less  shallow; 
imd  the  polished  evenness  of  his  style  reflects  a  steady  and  brilliant 
fight,  unlike  the  vivid  coruscations  and  partial  gloom  which  alter- 
nately excite  our  astonishment  and  disappointment  when  contem- 
plating Montesquieu's  admirable  but  unequal  pages. 

In  point  of  style,  the  similarity  between  Cicero  and  Jovellanos 
is  vei^  striking.  In  his  last  work  the  Spaniard  confesses  that  it 
had  been  his  constant  labour  to  peruse,  admire,  and  imitate  the 
works  of  the  piince  of  Roman  eloquence.  Making  due  allowance 
for  the  dissimilarity  of  their  respective  pursuits,  and  for  the 
widely  differing  circumstances  under  which  they  respectively  lived 
moA  wrote,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  not  one  of  the  numerous 
imitators  of  Cicero  has  so  closely  and  successfully  copied  hli 
manner.  The  great  Italian  prose  writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen« 
lury,  who  made  it  their  business  to  write  like  Cicero,  paid  too 
great  attention  to  the  outward  forms  of  his  st>'le,  and  rather  copied 
the  structure  of  his  sentences  and  periods  than  his  general  tone  : 
diey  put  together  many  of  his  phrases,  but  forgot  to  imbibe  and 
to  trananiit  his  spirit.  Of  the  Spanish  writers  of  the  same  age. 
Fray  Luis  de  Granada  is  the  truest  Ciceronian;  yet  his  imitations 
are  of  that  kind  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  speaking  of  his  Ita< 
Kan  contemporaries;  and  though  the  fervour  and  intensity  oi 
his  devotional  feelings  impart  great  spirit  and  animation  to  hir 
works,  his  is  a  spirit  of  a  totally  different  nature,  as  emanating 
from  a  totally  different  source  from  those  whence  the  heathen 
atatesman  derives  his  principal  beauties.  But  Jovellanos  made' 
the  oMmncr  of  Cicero  his  own ;  he  followed  his  model,  if  we  may 
•be  allowed  the  ^^raae,  not  taking  his  th:ughts  and  periods  readj 
*Bf  but  auikmg  th^  smdergo  the  same  menial  process  b] 
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which  they  were  originally  formed.  He  gavCi  not  c^ipif^of .90inei 
of  Cicero^B  works,  but  works  of  his  own  in  the  style  of  Cicev^u 
Many  artists  have  made  correct  and  accurate  copie/i  of  RaffaellfsV 
best  paintings ;  Giuiio  Romano  haq  painted  more  like  bimthaa 
any  other  of  his  disciples  or  imitators.  If  we  were  to  recur  to  th0i 
trite  cdniparison  between  these  two  kindred  arts,  we  might  say  that 
J^vellanos  was  a  Giuiio  Romano  of  Cicero.  Xn  the  Spaniard  wq 
find  oiaity  of  the  beauties,  and  not  a  few  of  the  faults  of  his  Rqt, 
man  prototype — the  same  rhythm  and  occasionally  tbe^ame.mo^ 
noiony — the  same  flow  of  diction  and  the  same  verbosity — tk^ 
same  passion  and  the  same  rhetorical  artifice.  In  none  of.  the 
writings  of  our  Spanish  author  are  these  faults  and  beautifSs.ciQ 
conspicuous  as  in  his  last  coniposition— his  appeal  to  his  kllown 
countrymen.  An  intelligent  Spanish  gentleman*^  has  truly  said 
of  this  work^  that  "  if  Cicero  had  spoken  CaUilian^  he  wouii 
have  given  it  theforfftwhich  it  bearsP  ... 

One  of  the  prmcipal  merits  of  Jovellanos^^ias  a  Castiliw  writeiTj'- 
is  the  purity  of  his  idiom.  In  this  particular  he  has  been  often, 
quoted,  and  is  still  held  up  as  a  model ;  no  mean  praife,  if  we- 
consider  that  Gallicism  is  the  general  fault  of  nearly  all  the  writ9ra> 
of  modem  Spain.  Lately,  however,  some  over- fastidious  critics 
have  denied  him  this  merit,  and  taxed  him  with  the  opposite  vicey. 
of  using  obsolete  phrases,  and  Gallic  words  and  sentenceSy-n-o^ - 
^uaintness  and  neologism.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  accusa- 
tion, and  yet  the  reputation  of  Jovellanos  ought  nqt  to  sij^ffer  by 
it.  Capmany  and  Gallardo  are,  perhaps,  more  fastidious  in  their 
choice  of  purely  Castilian  sentences,  but  their  style  is  embarrassed 
and  heavy,  and  their  writings  look  too  much  like  a  piece  of  patch- 
work. Gonzalex  Carvajal  and  Dr.  Yillanueva  have,  on  the  other 
side,  given  to  the  whole  tenour  of  their  composition  more  of  the 
tone  of  the  ancient  Spanish  writers.  But  Jovellanos^  even  when 
he  adopts  some  words  and  sentences  which  may  be  objected  to  if 
taken  by  themselves,  knows  how  to  interweave  them  in  the .  t€;Xrr 
ture  of  his  decidedly  Castilian  style.  His  are  not  the  writings  of 
an  author  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  of  one  belonging  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth, — or  rather  of  an  author  sui  generis^"^ 
of  Jovellanos  himself. 

Alter  this  general  consideration  of  the  literary  character  of 
Jovellauo8*s  composition,  let  us  proceed  to  a  cursory  review  of.  a 
few  of  his  works. 

His  poetry  does  not  constitute,  his  best  title  to  fame.    It  i^^ 
however,  all  ve^  respectable,  and  in  some  cases  entitled  to  a  . 
higher  qualification.  , 

—'  I     ■    I    ■■     ■  ■ ■  ■!  <  n  ■■■■ ■■p-t*    —■—<!. 
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t&  dramatic  productions'  are  not  entitled,  to  high  jmide/aod 
bis  lyrical  efiiisioas  are  delicient  iii  animatipD.,  U^  ^yVfi%8i|Uffeii^ 
addressed  to  Amesto^  may  be  (][.uoted.as,tt^e  be#t. 9p^M»<i99  of 
hi«:  poetical  powers.  T$ey  are  written  in  imitation.  o£.  JuHWni* 
A  strain  of  lofty  declamation^  vivid  pprtraiture,  a  fpr.<;ibleimQi¥irf 
ahid  a  versification  which  is  considered  as  tl\e  b^st  U^Q^etxRf  >Sp«H 
iitsh  blank  serse,  are  their  peculiar  merits.  It  isy.bqwever,.  li^  faj^i 
prose  writings  that  Jovellanps  is  entitled,  to  ^be.  pr^i^minfeMf^ 
which  he  enjoys  among  his  own  counVymec^  and  to  ar.Yfirj&i^Wr 
ne«it  rank  among  the  writers  of  all  nations. 

To  give  an  account  of  his  multifarious  labours  would  be*  a 
tedious  task.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  diligence  and.  industr^L. 
were  unremitted^  that  as  a  member  of  various  learned  sopietjea  be 
wa»  constantly  engaged  in  antiquarian  rc^earcbes^^in  literary  ,fw*. 
suits,  in  investigations  connected  with  the  study />f  the  ^tfie.arla, 
and  in  philosophical  inquiries.  In  his  addresses  tp  the  AstuitaD 
Institution,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  souodufis^.  of  his 
judgment,  the  peculiar  beauties  of  his  style>  and  .those  principlea 
of  pure  and  enlightened  benevolence  which  conatandy  flquK^d 
from  his  heart,  may  be  easily  recognised.  .    • 

His  ElogioSy  or  Panegyrics,  of  the  architect  Don  .Yevtum 
Rodriguez,  and  of  King  Charles  III.,  are  greatly  admirf}d  Ja 
Spain.  To  this  genus  of  composition  the;  English  rread^..baA>a 
decided  and  well-founded  objection.  When  Jovelianoi^  wrote^tbese 
compositions,  the  E/oges  were  highly  fashionable  in  Fran^ce,  where, 
the  wit  of  Fontenelle  and  the  bombastic  eloquence  of  Thomaay 
thenadmired  and  now  nearly  forgotten,  had  reijidered  them  |>qpu- 
lar,  and  as  French  fashions  were  adopted  by  the  Spaniards,  tin^. 
Royal  Spanish  Academy  had  frequently  proposed. the  writing  of 
El{^io$,  as  a  subject  of  literary  cpmpositipn^  tbfsreby  'giviiiw  * 
temporary  vogue  to  this  radically  bad  species  of  elpqu^ce*  ^ 

The  Elogios  of  Jovellanps  have  some  of  the  faults  thai  ^^ 
inherent  in  that  kind  of  con^positiop,  redeemed  by  gr^(  beaiiliea. 
of  language,  depth  of  thought,  extent  of  information,  and  cprrecl- 
neS9  of  taste,  and  finally,  by  enlarged  views,  and  a  diffusive  spirU* 
of  sound  and  practical  philosophy.  In  the  Eiogio  of  Don  Veii- 
tura  Rodriguez,  the  description  of  Covadonsa  has  been,  jually 
praised,  and  the  notes  have  been  quoted  as  exhibiting  the  writerV 
knowledge  in  the  fine  arts,  and  settling  some  controverted  pointa 
in. the  history  of  architecture.  In  bis.  Elogio  of,  Chaiiles  Ii{.  the 
author  had  to  encounter  the  difficulty  of  speaking  of  a  living  abso^ 
lute  king ;  and  he  has  succeeded  in  overcoming  thpse  difficMlti^a 
as  far  as  success  was  possible.  His  admiration  of  that  weak^ 
minded  monarch,  if  not  discriminating,  seems  to  have  been  sin- 
cere ;  and  the  undoubted  improvement  of  Spain  under  Charles 
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lii/v  gov«niBi«it  ft«d  filled  his  pttn^gjriM  iifMi  deep4Ul  aai  ier- 
vMt  gmtiturie^  which  impartfl  a  genuine  wutndi  to  fak  style. 
*  The  ffreat  work  of  Jovellanos— -his  Memoir  respecting  prt^ 
jMid  iawB  fipon  Agrkntturt — is  well  known  in  England^  and  hit 
been  deservedly  admired  for  the  soundness  of  its  principles  in  poli** 
tioal  economy.    It  is^  besides,  recommended  by  toother,  though 
an  tofsrior  merit;  it  is,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  the  best 
written  work  in  the  Spanish  language.    An  English  reader  may 
fitid  it  occasionally  terbose  and  too  full  of  ornament,  yet  its  style 
has  nothing  of  that  declamation  which  not  seldom  impairs  the 
undoubted  beauties  of  the  great  French  writers,  bnt  rather  comes 
feear  the  chanieter  of  the  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero. 
'  The  jBsmv  upon  dramatic  exhihiti&m  and  public  dtoeniaM  n 
another  of  JofeHanos's  happy  efforts.     His  spirited  description 
of  thetouMam^nt,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  age  of  chivak'y,Ba- 
toar  more  of  the  poet  dum  ef  the  philosopher.   He  is,  m^rewte, 
guilty  of  too  common  an  error  in  attaching  more  importanoe  to 
the  drama,  under  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  tlNMKitffeal^)f 
deserves.     Notwithstanding  these  blemishes,  many  of  the  princi- 
ples maintained  in  this  performance  are  worthy  of  the  aotnor  of 
riie  *»  Injhrme  sabre  Ley  Jgraria.*'    The  beautiful  description  of 
the  effects  produced  by  the  existing  intermeddling  despotism  of  the 
government  upon  the  Spanish  character,  is  no  less  phibsophical 
than  vivid  and  poetical.    Though  widely  differing  from  Rousseau 
m  his  general  view  of  the  subject,  Jovellanos  not  seldom  approii- 
ntttes,  and  sometimes  very  much  so,  both  in  manner  and  principle, 
to  some  passages  iA  the  *^  Lettre  i  Mr.  dAlembert;'  one  of  tbe 
moat  eloq<ie«t  productions  of  the  Genevese  enthusiast. 
^  This  last  noticed  work  of  our  Spanish  author  has  probably 
l^ven  rise  to  a  composition  which  goes  generally  under  his  name, 
though  it  is  totally  unworthy  of  his  pen.     We  allude  to  the  ora- 
tion i^hkh  bears  the  name  of  Pan y  Torm,  (Bread  and  Bulls,  the 
fan^m  et  eircenses  of  the  Romans,)  supposed  to  have  been  deli- 
veved  by  Jovethmos  m  the  circus  where  the  bull  fights  are  exhi- 
bited.    We  are  surprized  that  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  which  ao 
many  excellent  articles  upon  Spanish  Kti^rature  have  found  a 
place,  should  have  mentioned  this  work  as  not  only  u>rittem  by 
Jovellalios,  but  actually  spoken  by  him  in  the  place  supposed  in 
the  title  page.     No  person  was  tess  qualified  for  a  mob  orator 
than  the  subject  of  the  present  article — no  place  is  less  caieulatMi 
for  A  speech  upon  political  subjects  than  the  bull  circus — and  no 
style  ean  be  more  unlike  that  of  Jovelhinos  than  the  style  of  Pamtf 
3)H^s.    In  fact,  this  latter  production  is  vehement,  shalldw,boldy 
and  M^mewhat  coarse  and  rfovenly,  while  our  aUthor^s  writittgs»nre 
alihigMy  polished,  dignified,  and  rather  deficient  in  boldness  and 
vehemence. 


18  one  frequently  dttuded  to  in  the  courae  of  %hU  wt^h§Jwn^ 
^Memoir,  or  App€^  to  his /elhw-amitttyinkum  Port  of  tbe 
interest  which  it  |K>fises9es  is  lo«t  for  those  who.ap^  aot|  ordure 
butinperfectlyy  acquainted  with  the  circiinistances  irom  i|^^  ii 
^originated.  Stilly  considering  it  merely  as  a  piece  lOf  eloqu#«t 
pleading,  it  must  be  confessed  to  abound  io  tifwtrDate  .beaitfiei. 
There  runs  through  it  a  strain  of  pore  and  copiou#t#loqiienefH 
vehement  and  replete  with  feeling,  yet  dignified  and  manly.  Im 
the  comparison,  which  we  have  made  befofe  of  his  style,  with  thalt 
of  Cicero,  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  eusts  between 
them  such  difference  as  might  be  expected  to  exiet  between  a 
^itinen  of  a  republic  of  antiquity,  and  a  gentleman^  the  aUbjeet  of 
.■a  modem  monarchy.  When  Jovelbinos  was  fop^  into  a  qniuial 
-with  the  CoHsgo  and  Marquis  de  la  RomanOf  he  had  to  £gfat 
,agaiost  a  body  and  a  member  of  a  class**  whom  hebigb); 
jea{>eoled,--*<he  bad  to  conquer  his  own  esprit  de  ceips  and  arista 
^ratic  partialities, — and  these  circumstances  impart  to,  his  style 
a  tone  of  pathetic  and  decorous  reproach,  which»  fac  from  impair- 
ing the. strength  of  his  invective,  renders  it  the  more  keen  and 
-effectiye.  The  spirit  of  conscious  honesty  which  breathes  inall 
Ahe  pages  of  this  Memoir,  is  well  calculated  to  justify  the  hi|^ 
.  tone  which  the  author  assumes ;  and  we  feel  he  is  not  einployiag 
a  rhetorical  figiire  when,  at  the  moment  of  breaking  out  kato 
powerful  recrimination  agaiast  persons  by  whom  he  had  bean 
calumniated,  be  at  once  avows  and  apologizes  for  the  warmth  of 
his  feelings  by  exclaiming  ^*  MeescandeMCO  9^  aalgo  de  los.Umit€s 
de  mi  natural moderttciott'^—l  redden,  and  overstep  the  bounds 
of  my  characteristic  moderation. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  Memoir  many  valuable  documents  are 
found,  no  less  calculated  to  do  honour  to  Jovellimps.than  1^  throw 
light  upon  the  Spanish  affairs  at  the.  period  to  which  they,  refer. 
ilis  plan  for  the  composition  of  the  Cor-tes  will  be  found  to  differ 
from  that  which  was ,  adopted,  and  i#  in  substance  the  same  as 
that  contained  in  a  pamphlet  by  Lord  Holland^  under  the  title  of 
Sitgge$tioni  upon  the  Cartes,  In  order  to  jiKlge  between  b^ 
plansi  it  would  be  Just  to  listen  to  the  apologists  of  that  very  c^ 
lumniated  body.  But  this  would  carry  us  too  fiir  frotpn  our  present 
•  purpose^  and  entangle  us  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  from  whie h 
.  It  is  our  wish  now  to  keep,  clear. 

Jovellanos  doeanot  properly  belong  to. the  Spanish  constit^- 
\  tsonaltsts,  though  he  was  in  some  respects  identified  with  theni  in 

Seoeral  princ^es. ,  Still  less  can  he  be  considered  to  belopig  ^to 
la.party  by  wJhom  Spaiti  is-  at  presfantimled...  If  he.  was  indefclad 
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to  the  Kbenlity  of  the  former  for  those  honours  in  which  difler- 
eBoe*  «>f  opinion  mei^d  into  'feelings  of  Veneration  f6^  m  dik^ 
meter  and  talestti  he  has  obtained  from  the  latter  th^  tmly  dislMfc- 
tion  fvhicklhey  oouM*  bestow  upon  auch  a'  mair,^>^bltvion.    T^t 
theda^  majrceaae  ^hea'his  mesiary  shall  receive  thbtrtlbute'bf 
reapect  t»  which  it^is  io  highly  entitled^  nfost  be  the  fervenf  wf«h 
of  every  friend  of  Spain,  nay,  of  every  friend  to  the  great  ^trse  of 
social  improveaient ;  not  only  because  aiich  a  tribute  will  be  equalijii 
honourable  to  the  illustrious  subject  of  these  pag^,  and  to  those  t 
who  shall  prove  themselves  worthy  to  appreciate  his  merit;  not 
only  because  it  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  • 
but  because  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  paid  woidd  be  an  undent^  i 
able  proof  of  the  existence  of  better  feelings  than  now  preivail  mi 
that  much  disturbed  and  truly  unfortunate  country*  --  >  -  ,m«< 

In  directing  the  attention  of  the  English  public  towavds  Jovek  i 
lanos,  our  wish  is  not  merely  to  make  him  better  known,  bat  at  th^ ' 
same  time  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  moral,  political,  and  litenryii 
state  of  Spain  in  his  time.    The  first  of  bis  contempbrariea  'iiil> 
undoubtedly  was;  yet  bis  superiority  was  not  c^  tbM  decided  east  - 
which  is  occasionally  found  in  those  prodigies  that -start  ^froni'* 
the  midst  of  a  people  sunk  in  barbarism,  and  atandiip  amnagalSt 
them  like  giants  in  a  crowd  of  pigmies.    The  naoles  of  mas^oJF'^ 
his  friends  (CampommteSt  for  instance,  whose  wTitinga  Robertaoi^ 
has  extolled)  may  be  quoted,  not,  indeed,  as  those  of  rivair  and 
equals,  but  as  those  of  zealous  labourers  in  the  same  field*,  parCafcing  • 
of  the  same  toils,  and  directed  by  the  same  principles.    AHHohgh  • 
the  trbttbles  which  have  since  taken  place  in  that  countiy  hsM  ■* 
been  in  some. respects  fatal  to  the  perfect  cultivation  of  theSpa^' 
nish  mind,  tbey  have  not  wholly  cramped  die  mental  energies  ■ 
of  the  people.    An  unsettled  state  of  things  has  prevented  close 
application  to  literary  pursuits,'  yet  the  political  revolutions  have  i 
been  instrumental  to  the  acquisition  of  many  novel  thonghts  and  i 
motives  of  action.     Great  men  are  more  scarce,  but  knowledge  ta 
more  diffused.    Though  far  from  equalling  those  nations  that ' 
stand  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  Spain  is  not  so  near 
the  bottom  of  that  scale  as  we  might  be  led  to  infer  from  her  pre*  • 
sent  situation.    Without  again  referring  to  her  internal  state,  it  . 
may  be  boldly  asserted  that  she  is  fully  entitled  to  act  a  more  re- 
spectable part  upon  the  theatre  of  the  moral  world  than  has  fidlen   • 
to  her  present  lot — that  she  is  kept  under  her  natural  level  by  her  ' 
present  rulers — and  that  she  only  requires  the  fostering  protection  - 
of  an  enlightened  government,  or,  what  would  be  better  in  itself:, 
and  more  suitable  to  her  circumstances,  of  wise  and  permanent 
political  institutions,  to  emerge  from  the.  abyss  in^  which  she  is  r 
plunged,  and  to  produce  men  worthy  to  be  caHed  the  GoimtrymeBt.M 
of  Jovellaftos. 
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.  Profes0^itf  i  TAcad^iMe  Rojale  de  Sttasboufg.    €1  tonbd,  aifed 

pU9icIie«»  Svo^    Paris.   18d8. 

TiiBRBia  a  title  not*  only  in  hunfan  affaifs,  bat  in  the  opintotisr  of 
maD*  also^  ^ich  saddenly  seta  in  a  particular'  direction^  and 
having  oootinued  to  ilciw  for  a  certain  time  mridiout  any  visible 
caufe^' but*  with  ttianifest  effecta^  in  the  same  course,  as  suddenly 
tunwtaiid  ebba  with  as  greats  or  perhaps  with  a  greater  velocity^ 
aad  peraiflts  in  ninning  in  the  opposite  direction,  whilst  the  in-' 
fluence  that  governs  it  is  at  least  as  remote  as  the  satellite  which 
rules  ibe  waters.  Certain  doctrines  are  proscribed,  and  authors 
stfiiefor  a  long  time,  it  may  be  for  several  ages,  who  can  abuse 
then.  raa8lH-*or  perhaps  they  condemn  them  to  a  more  cruel 
sikncfirand  deem  ft  ominous  to  mention  them,  and  almost  a 
Clime  to  know  that  they  ever  existed :  when  fortune  unexpecte^y 
faifoiirs  them,  the  Teaction  is  equally  violent ;  thiey  engross  the 
attention  of:  the  ieanned.  who  seem  to  be  struck  with  the  con- 
aciouaaeas  that  theyhave  comttiitted  an  injustice,  and  are  eager  to' 
repair  it  b^  declaring  to  the  world  that  they  never  professed  any 
othar  principles.  It  happens  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  that  a 
faytmriaB  ia  disgraocNl;  an  iconoclast  starts  up,  who  throws  down 
an>  ido&<tliat  had  long  received  the  universal  homage,  and  a  pro- 
phet introduoesin  its  place  some  new  object  of  worship.  'Thus 
for.aeveral  centuries  Aristotle  was  adored;  and  his^ doctrines  were 
reeeivadrather  aa  matter  of  faith  than  of  reason.  Our  countryman 
Baeon  has  aupplanted  the  Stagirite,  and  still  sit^  upon  his  thrdtie. ' 
These  are  dim  instant  differences,  however,  between  the  de« 
pdsed  and  tbe  reigmg  meciarch — that  the  former  had  fnfiditely 
more  ifeierit>  and  that  his  admirers  studied  his  works  deeply  and* 
dibgfently,  wbereaa  ithe:Mot«tors  who  serve  the  fatter  are,  for  the 
moat  part,  entirely  ignorant  of  his  wrings,  and  repeat  his  name 
and'  perhapa  a  few  detached  sentences,  as  the  M'atchwords  of  a 
pavtyiOras  magio  spelb.'  >  /  '^ 

The  (reatment  which  Gnostidam  has  received  in  the  republi<^ 
of  letters  ia  an  apt  iNusCration  of  the  change  of  which  we  speak; 
foi  a  long  period  itwaa^either  totally  neglect^,  or  described  with  ' 
pi^iidiee  and^paaaion,  but  of  tate  it  has  not  only  attracted  the 
atlaMon  of  learned  men  i»  a  considerable  degree,  {**  rerum  Gnos- 
tusrumatudiom  nunc  cum  maxini^  apdd  nostrates  vigens,"  are  the 
wQfds  of  M  G^raMn-  sobolat-  af  -  the  ^esent  day,)  but  the  subject 
haa  faeaat  handled  /with  an-  aiudile  attdhberalcaodour.    Of  the 
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wtakt  tbmt  hMve  hrtdy  appeared,  the  moat  poptAar— b^eauae  beki^ 
#rillefifiillie  FMioh  language  it  n  moire  geiierall^  accMsibte  Am* 
thiM*  fMt  ftate  Ih^  composed  ift  Latin  or  German — ii  the  Ori^ 
tieal  History- of  Professor  Matter;  it  has  not  only  been  mtich  read 
oh  AeContinent,  but  has' already  found  many  purchasers  in  En^' 
land'.  Although  we  have  spoken  of  it  before  in  a  brief  and'  hui^^ 
ried  notice,  the  subject  is  so  highly  important  and'so  very  curious^/ 
that  vre  oaniiot  consent  to  pass  it  over  thus  slightly.  We  recur 
10  il;  therefore,  not  with  the  expeetation  of  being  able  to  do  jus« 
tice  oliraelves  to  a  Ihene  of  great  extent,  and  of  considerable  dif« 
feulty-and  delicaoy,  but  vrith  Ihe  hope  of  exciting  our  readers  W- 
vroaecQte  inquiries,  that  cannot  fail  to  produce  valttable  remits'.' 
We  must  be  content,  however,  to  consider  Onosticism  very  gene> 
rally.  Its  influence  on  philosophy  was  remarkable,  but  it  woulff ' 
gready  exceed  our  narrow  Units  to  unfold  the  details  whidi  Cakt* 
alone  render  diese  topics  fully  intelligible,  and  the  history  o$'\t^ 
effects  on  Christtanity  ^^ould  present  still  more  singular  f^tuHeis^^ 
bttt  oar  confined  space  will  not  sufler  us  to  enter  upon  so  ^de- 
a-  field  in  a  satiafiMStory  manner.  If  we  were  to  treat  this  part  of 
the  subject  briefly,  we  should  expose  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  bring' 
misitoderstidod,  and  as  an  additional  reason  and  a  powerAil  one^ 
we  are  of  opinion  that  where  the  sole  object  of  a  critic  is  to  treikt 
of  profane  letters,  it  would  hardly  be  decorous  to  engage  in  dieo-^' 
logical  discussions :  we  must,  therefore,  refer  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  viewing  the  Grnostics  under  fliat  aspect,  to  the  work  it<^ 
self*  We  are  sensible,  indeed,  that  when  a  vrriter  seeks  steadtl>f 
one  only  object,  the  general  advaocement  of  literature,  the  can- 
df^uf  of  the  {earned  will  allow  hiss  to  discourse  freely  and  plainly 
of  delicate  questions,  without  offence  or  injurious  suspicions;  yet; 
for  the  reasom  we  lUHPe  already  mentioned,  we  are  willing  to  forego 
this  advantage,  and  we  refrain  respectfully  from  meddling  withr 
sacred  things,  always  remembering  the  sage  maxim^  Mi  what  irpo; 
itAfrtti  veofToi  jkf/xeerot. 

The  German  theologians  have  for  some  time  been  distinguished' 
for  this  free  and  liberal  discussion  of  all  opinions ;  for  proofs  of 
tipe  advantageous  effects  of  their  liberality  we  may  confidently  re^ 
fer  to  the  present  condition  of  flie  people  thron^out  the  principal 
part  of  Germany,  as  to  knowledge,  morality,  and  religion.  We 
contemplate  with  admiration,  and,  we  may  add,  with  delight,  the 
immense  erudition  of  their  theologians:  for  since  many  of  fliem 
are  Protestants,  they  furnish  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  commoir 
assertion  of  theCathoKcs,  that  as  the  time  of  the  Protestant  divines 
is  o€CU|»ied  by  the  care  of  their  families,  and  their  fiinds  are  con^ 
snowd  Ml  providing  for  them,  they  have  noleisore  for  study  atfd* 
no  Ai«nsy  to  purchase  book^  Md  tberefoiw  th^«u«  rarely  fesAmedr 


We  cooteoiplate  H  jihp,  w«  moat  conC^ss.  wilb  «  ««il«tQ  fiielHig  of 
envj ;  for  however  prejudiiied  we  may  be  in  Aurow  o£  our  aati^^ 
couotrjr  we  own  with  sorrow  that  we  %re  quite  uoable  lo  ^oyipeltt 
with  tbe^i  oo  tbia  ground  at  the  fupe9e«jt  i»y.  It  n  fWnfaU  bvft 
marvellous,  to  reflect  with,  what  a  aeant^  slora  of.leanuiig  4»> 
nciytbic  subject^  as  for  example  the  Origui  o£  Faia»  {dolfta^^. 
would  be  iwdeitakea  by  one  of  our  theologiatts,  how  meagm^ 
ifTp^ld  the  matter  be  handled — bow  oairow  and  cpnftiiad  imhM 
be  the  author's  views — ^how  vu^ar  his  sentiments !  How  ramaifat 
able  is  thf  contrast  between  the  sober  aimplicil§r  with  wbich» 
i^orks  of  infinite  labour  aod  solid  learning  are  nublished  in  Gei^ 
many,  and  the  empty^  but  ostentatious  pomp,  mat  bene  trumpets. 
9br(wi  the  praisea  of  some  sacred  relics  or  olber  scanty  acraps,  that 
i|re  lazily  brought  fprth  after  immeme  delaya.  Of  the  Oeniia» 
divincaa  we^  opor  truly  say,  and  it  ia  greatly,  to  their  honour*  what^ 
Origen  wntca  in  an  epistjk  conceraing  a  certain  priest  of  Aliesao^ 
dria,  "  thi^t  he  laiwl  aside  the  vulgar  habit  which  be.  ua^  former^, 
to  wear,  and  assumed  the  dress  of  a  philosopher,  which  he^ll  ce^ 
tained,.and  never  ceased  to  study  with  all  his  might  the  writings 
of  the  Qreeks:'' — hi  xo)  Tp^ifpy.xoNf  ard^i  XP^V^^^*  onroSuotBir* 

rt'^Mimif  nari  Svtwfuy  ov  wairrm  f»iXaXoywy«  We  admire  the: 
erudition  of  these  meritorious  persons,  ana  lament  our  own  deft* 
ciencies  the  more,  because  ^  are  firmly . convinced  that  learahig) 
is,  in  truth,  the  best  of  all  things;  for  although  every  learned  man 
unhappily  is  not  necessarily  virtuous,  it  ia  amongst  the  learned; 
that  great  virtues  are  chiefly  to  .be  found. 

The  school  of  Strasburg,  to  which  Professor  Matter  belongs^ ' 
is  a  happy  union  and  intermixture  of  the  French  with  the  Ger-. 
man,  of  the  perspicu,ity  of  the  former  with  the  ^profound  leamii^;' 
of  the  latter — perhaps  we  may  add,  of  scepticism  with  credulisjr«^ 
f  here  are  three  different  states  of  mind  in  which  an  author  osayi^ 
compose  a  work  on  such  a  subject  as  that  of  which  we  are  about: 
to  speak;  we  will  enumerate  and  briefly  describe  them,  that  oiir 
readers  m^y  fully  understand  the  tone  of  the  German  divines,  bbA* 
particularly  of  the  present  author.  The  first  ia  the  state  o£  tboi 
sceptic,  to  whom  all  religious  tenets  appear  to  be  equally  absurd/i 
and  we  must  acknowledge  that  thia  is  at  least  so  far  philosophical^ 
that  such  a  person. will  examine  them  without  being  disposed  to' 
favour  one  system  more  than  another,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  tho* 
Refects  of  all  will  be  equally  pointed  out.  The  aecond  state  ia^. 
when  all  opinions  seem  to  be  ridiculous,  except  those  which  am- 
held  by  the  writer's  sect,  and  that  is  most  commonly  confined  witb 
extreme  rigour  within  veiy  narrow  limits.  Thia  ia  the  iUibatnl 
cof^ifitim.^  t^^ y^\t$r,  io.aU  efaa^and connlriea*    The Jthjad.  in- 
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Ibat  of  the  professor  and  his  school;  he  seems  to  hold  that  no  re- 
ligious tenet,  th^t  has  ever  been  seriously  accepted  by  any  sect,  in 
ttiy  age,  can  justly  be  considered  as  ridiculous,  but  that  it  deserves 
Aspect  rather  than  contempt;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  a  venf  phi*- 
losopbicak  manner  of  viewing  a  most  important  subject.  He  be- 
lieves, no  donbt^  that  the  set  of  opinions  which  he  entertains  is  the 
only  true  one,  and  that  all  others  are  erroneous,  but  nevertheless 
diat  ail  are  respectable,  and  that  none,  however  they  may  differ 
from  and  be  opposed  to  his  own  tenets,  ought,  inexplicable  and 
extraordinary  as  they  may  appear  to  him,  to  be  treated  contemp- 
tuously. Such  is  the  liberal  and  enlarged  estimate  which  the 
best  and  most  learned  of  the  theologians  of  France  and  Germany 
at  present  take  of  the  thysterious  and  important  topics  with  which 
rehgion  is  conversant.  Writers  of  the  intolerant  class  are  so  little 
lead  in  these  days,  except  by  the  uninstructed,  that  the  passionate 
aasertion  of  some  specalative  opinions,  ahd  the  angry  condemna- 
tion oi  others,  seem  almost  ludicrous  to  a  reader  >Vho  is  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  teamed,  liberal,  and  rational  authors  only. 
They  produce  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  such  a  person  that  resem- 
bfes  the  surprise  we  have  felt  on  overhearing  accidentally  the  con- 
versation of  the  lowest  orders  when  they  are  engaged  in  ad  ani-- 
mated  discussion  respecting  some  point  that  is  utterly  itistgnificant* 
or  of  which  they  have  entirely  mistaken  the  nature  and  bearings — 
but  it  is  time,  without  further  preface,  to  speak  of  the  Gnostics. 

This  sect  arose  in  the  second  century.  Its  followers  derived 
their  name,  which  signifies  the  wise  men,  and  that  of  their  science, 
which  was  called  gnosis,  wisdom,  or  knowledge,  from  a  Greek 
verb  of  very  Common  use,  exactly  equivalent  to  our  word  to  know. 
For  a  long  time  the  word  yvakri;,  like  other  terms,  was  referred  to 
different  things :  if  it  was  applied  to  good,  it  meant  the  know- 
ledge of  good,  and  it  was  commendable;  if  to  evil,  the  knowledge 
of  evil,  and  it  was  reprehensible.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  used 
technically  before  the  time  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  to  signify 
philosophy,  or  rather  (because  that  word  was  common  and  had 
been  worn  threadbare,  even  in  those  days,  and  had  been  often 
oouinterfeited)  to  denote  a  new,  a  higher,  and  a  more  genuine  kind 
of  philosophy.  It  is  certain  that  that  father  employs 'it  in  that 
maniier  and  in  a  good  sense ;  to  mark  a  true  philosqpher,  or,  as 
we  say,  a  Christian  philosopher,  he  adopts  the  word  Gnostic, 
which  is  opposed  to  heretic,  and  means  therefore  an  orthodox 
believer.  The  word  gnosis  and  its  derivatives  soon  afterwards  be- 
came party-words,  and  were  able  to  excite  powerful  feelings  of 
love,  or  of  hatred.  The  persons  who  uttered  them,  or  heard  them 
from  ihb  lips  of  others,  attended  but  little  to  their  original  signifi- 
cation, which  was  entirely  changed,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the' 
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orthodox.  Gnosis,  or  genuine  wisdom,  was  synonypaous  with,  the 
most  perverse  and  obdurate  ignorance,  and  tibe  Gnostic,  the  tru^ 
philosopher,  the  faithful  believer,  was  a  miserably  blind  and 
wretched  heretic,  who  moreover  fancied  (for  this  taunt  seems  19 
be  implied  in  the  name  in  its  new  sense)  that  he  alone  was  tran- 
scendently  wise. 

Gnosticism  was  a  compound  composed  chiefly  of  three  ingre- 
dients, of  the  Persian,  Jewish,  and  Platonic  doctrines,  mingled 
with  Christianity,  which  was  the  9ommon  basis  of  all  the  vanous 
sects,  or  heresies.  In  the  East,  opinions  are  speculative;  in  the 
Westi  they  are  practical :  we  are  unable  therefore  to  sympathize 
with,  or  even  to  endure,  the  theology  of  the  Orientals,  because  it 
rarely  leads  to  action,  and  Europeans  always  desire  to  act.  Our 
author  thus  contrasts  them. 

"  Ce  ne  soot  pourtant  ntA  des  syst^ines  dans  le  sens  de  la  philoiO|Aie 
occidentale,  c'est-k-dire  des  corps  de  doctrme,  oik  les  priiicipes  eft  let 
consequences  se  lient  dans  une  suite  de  raisonnemens  precis,'  rigooreos} 
oii  rien  n'est  avance  sans  preuve ;  ou  rien  ne  park  ni  a  rimagioation  ni 
au  sentiment  3  od  tout  plait  ^  la  rabon^  oii  tout  estraisoQ*  Ce^onl 
plut6t  des  syst^nies  dans  le  sens  oriental,  des  opinions,  des  croyances,  des 
▼ues  fragmentaires^  mais  plus  puissantes  sur  le  coeur  et  rimaginatioo  de 
ceuz  qui  les  enseignent,  malgr^  Tabsence  des  preuves  da  nusonnemeut, 
que  ne  le  seraient  les  raisohnemens  et  les  preuves  sur  la  raison  de  cenx 
qui  les  examinent  aujourdlmi." 

Matter  traces,  with  much  learning  and  industry,  many  of  the 
speculations  of  the  Gpostics  to  Eastern  sources :  it  is  impossible 
to  give  an  intelligible  abridgment  of  pages  that  in  the  original 
are  sufficiently  obscure ; — besides,  although  the  mode  of  dealing 
.with  them, is  curious^  there  is  little  to  interest  readers  in  general 
in  these  chimerical  creations  of  the  im^ination.  In  prosecuting 
his  inquiries  into  the  Oriental  part  of  Gnosticism,  many  singular 
works  are  referred  to,  among  others  the  Zend-Avesta,  in   the 

(genuineness  of  which  the  professor  appears,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
east,  to  acquiesce;  but  he  does  not  inform  us  how  far  he  ac- 
cepts it,  and  whether  he  es^ms  it  to  be  the  production  of  that 
person,  who,  alone  of  men,  laughed  the  day  be  was  born;  pei^ 
haps  the  prophetic  babe  foresaw  the  deceptions  he  was  to  prac- 
tise, and  lauf;ned  at  the  credulity  of  his  disciples :  "  risisse  eodem 
die,  quo  genitus  esset,  unum  homioem  accepnnus  Zoroastrem.^--*- 
Plin.  Nat.  Hut,  It  is  more  pleasant  to  believe  than  to  doubt, 
and  it  is  not  agreeable  to  be  compelled  to  consider  the  priests  of 
any  religion  whatever  as  forgers  and  imposters ;  we  are,  moreover, 
naturally  more  disposed  to  take  part  with  a  man  of  spirit,  enter- 
prize,  and  real  talent,  like  Anquetil  du  Perron,  (whose  enthusMum 
and  personal  adventures  lead  us  to  incline  to  his  side  of  the  ques- 
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tioB,  although  he  had  exalted  bi8  uaagiwtioalMr  hia,Oiwit|^  ^u- 
dieaso  iDuch^  that  he  addaces  reasons  fipm  the  Ot||iiieli?bat  to 
overwhelm  bis  political  opponents,)  than  with. his  iBS|pid  oppoi- 
neat,  Sir  William  Jones.  We  are  iocHoed  to  thiok,  howia^er,  mf 
'the  Ifl^roed  Licbtenstein  gives  the  most  JMst»  m  weO  as  wis^  and 
moderatej,  esttim^te  of  these  books,  when  he  says* "  etrtenos  smit 
pro  geouinis  hahendi,  quod  conttoeat  re  q»&  ynwiam  coll^ 
tionem  scriptorum  liturgicorum,  inter  Paivos  pjiolalims  in  Persia 
et  Iudia>  audoiilRte  rao-a  pollentiiHn.*' 

Matter  refers  to  another  curious  Parsee  work  in  these  word^, : 
-**  The  Desatir,  or  Sacred  Writings  of  the  antient  Perstan  Pro- 
phets. An  Engl^h  tnmslation  from  the  antient  Peniau  version 
and  Commentary  of  the  fifth  Sasan.  Published  by  MuHa.  X^ruz 
Binkaus.  Bombay,  IB  18.  Ouvrage  tris-me/'  Tom.  iL.  p,  432. 
'In  coOBultiOg  this  volum^^  in  order  to  verif;|^  the  pfidas^ftr^tii^' 
'iiam,  (and  perhaps  the  investigations  to  which  his  w#rk  Indto-ane 
.even  more  interesting  than  the  work  itself,)  wefonnd  ««ideaoe8  qf 
a  desire  in  its  authors  to  account  for  the  psnsence  of  evil  in  this 
life,  by  affirming,  that  all  the  sufferings,  both  of  men  and  animals, 
are  retributions  for  evil  actions  committed  in  a  former  state  of 
existence ;  and  we  learnt,  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  angels»  or 
genii,  who  preside  over  various,  operations  and  provinces  of  nature. 
This  precept  of  the  Desatir  is  quite  original;  "  Wash  tliy  body* 
or  thy  face,  hands,  and  feet,  ii|  water ;  if  thou  canst  not,  imagine 
that  thou  dost."  We  could  mention  many  other  oirious  passages ; 
we  will,  however,  select  one  only,  and  in  so  doing  we  digress  in 
some  measure  from  our  legitimate  purpose — it  respects  burials. 
The  text  enjoins,  "  a  corpse  you  may  place  in  a  vase  of  aqua- 
fortis, or  consign  it  to  the  fire,  or  to  the  earth.''  The  cominen- 
tary  adds — 

''  The  usage  of  the  Fersendajians,  regarding  the  dead,  was  this :— * 
after  the  soul  had  left  the  body,  they  washed  it  in  pore  water,  and  dressed 
'  ft  in  clean  and  perfumed  vestments.  They  then  pat  it  into  a  vase  of 
aqua-fmtis,  and  when  the  body  was  dissolved,  carried  the  liqoor  to  a 
place  far  from  the  city^  and  poured  it  d^;  or  else  they  burned  it  an  fife, 
after  attiitng  it  as  has  been  said^  or  they  made  a. dome,  and  fonned  a 
deep  pit  wiUiin  it,  which  they  built  and  whitened  with  stone,  brick  and 
mortar)  and  in  its  edges  niches  were  constructed  and  platfoross  erected, 
on  which  the  dead  were  deposited,  or  they  buried  a  vase  in  the  earth  and 
enclosed  the  corpse  in  it,  or  buried  it  in  a  coffin  In  the  ground  i  aod[  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Fersendajians,  the  most  eligible  of  ful  thes^  Wto  the 
vase  of  aqua-fortis." 

This  passage  would  give  rise  to  many  questions,  particularly  this : 
>faow  long  have  the  Persians  been  acquainted  widi  aqua-fortis?    . 
,    \t  would  be  tedious  to  follow  Professor  Matter  s  inquiries  con- 


cerning  the  specdhtions  of  die  Gnostics ;  he  undoQbtieiilj  oUdflces 
from  the  books  of  various  Eastenr  nations,  even  froiA  thoteof  the 
Chinese,  passages  which  closely  resemble  theltariihg^  dMtrines 
pf  Gnosticism ;  ami  this  agreement  is  not  wo^ndeHtil,  lot  when  men 
begin  to  be  mystical,  and  to  discourse  of  the  nattine  of  sonls  atd 
of  superior  intelligences,  they  are  compelled  to  htgf^  recour^  to 
metaphorical  language,  and  to  talk  in  a  psychological'  sense,  of 
generation  and  births,  of  mothers  and  sons,  of  writing  and  sealing, 
of  breath,  vapour,  and  wind,  of  darkness  and  light,  of  auns  and 
ra^s;  and  radiations  and  illumimitions ;  of  prisons  and  of  liberty ; 
of  streams  and  fountains,  and  rivers  and  oceans.  Upon  these  and 
^imiltn*  words,  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  and  in  alt  languages, 
Itave  mystics  of  every  denomination  rung  the  changes  unceasinglj; 
and  if  we  find  them  in  remote  places  and  times,  we  ought  perhaps 
rather  to  infer  a  common  necessity,  than  a  common  origin.  We 
may  pass  over,  therefore,  the  consideration  of  their  speculative 
doctnnes,  and  will  examine  those  opinions  only,  which  wem  prac- 
tical, which  led  to  action  and  influenced  human  life,  social  hutefo 
course,  and  manners.  The  Gnostics  professed  to  possess,  or  at 
least  sought  diligently  to  acquire,  first,  superior  learning,  Hvhenoe 
they  had  derived  their  name,  especially  in  divine  things,  which  are 
the  most  precious  part  of  knowledge,  and  to  unite  widi  Chris- 
tianity the  wisdom  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  East*  Secondly,  a 
'more  absolute  power  than  any  other  sect  could  attain,  over  angels 
and  demons,  which  was  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  magic,  but  was 
innocent,  or  rather  laudable.  Thirdly,*  a  more  exalteid  morality, 
and  espedaUy  a  perfect  and  hea^nly  purity,  and  an  entire  exemp* 
tion  from  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh.  * 

We  will  shortly  speak  of  each  head  in  its  order,  and  first  of 
their  learning.  They  entirely  separated  themselves  and  their  reli- 
gion from  the  Jews,  whom  they  considered  as  an  ignorant  and 
barbarous  race,  and  they  gained  thereby  the  favour  of  the  Ge&- 
tiks,  who  hated  and  despised  that  people,  and  were  .indisposed  to 
form  an  alliance  with  them,  and  could  not  believe  that  any.  ^ood 
c#uld  be  derived  from  thean  immediately,  or  was  to  be  obtained 
indirectly  by  their  means.  This  separation,  and  their  power  in 
argument,  (for  they  not  only  assumed  much  of  Stoicism  in  their 
conduct,  but,  like  die  Stoics,  were  skilful  dialecticians  and  mighty 
in  confutation,}  contributed  mainly  to  the  conversion  of  the  Pagans 
to  Cbristiauity,  which,  as  Irenaeus  expressly  informs  us,  and  as  we 
should  naturally  suppose,  was  infinitely  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  Jews ;  and  this  sect  was  especially  useful,  as  it  had  many  men 
of  genius  and  uncommon  zeal,  who  were  distinguished  morieover 
for  singular  boldness  of  thinking  and  a  remarkable  novelty  df  in- 
vention.   The  Gnosis  was  indeed  almost  inseparable  from  the 
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Iftr  to  httnit^  it  «s  tenderly  as  pouiUey  and  MretfiudtlNfe  it  dngtai 
the  wmihg^  <A  tbtmf-  eeiSieBUutical  aikdiors,  wl»aiu6>f:|woycirlf 
be  cUs(sied; witb actual  Gtiostics, but  being laarn^d mtn  aodiisiag' 
the  Greek!  torigiiey  tbisy  caught  the  contagion. 

Philo  JlidtoiUs;  as  his. prolix  ^orks  attest;  a«d  tfie  Jow»  Aviaton 
btiTu8,as  ftariis  ^o  can  discover  the  scope  of  his  writiagBiCrainilhfei 
diligence  iM' Yalekefiaet,  ambitiously  sooght,  by  allegwioal  intevr 
pretations  of  the  Jewish  code,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  doolonei' 
of  the  heathen  ptiMosoirfiers.  It  is  impbanUe  'to  coorfa^t  Abtlbis 
Kind  of  interpretation  should  prevail  in  <a  codeoC  hwa/iarisiifabai 
terge  <;quitjr  mvf  repeal  every  staitate  by  an  alfegon^'br^bca^i^ 
meiUmlg  diametrically  opposite  to  the  intevtioii  oftfae^epsiatunt) 
and'  aenot&er  sdf'-constitnted  infevpreter  mtif,  in 'the  weMt  ganonn 
A(^,  or  the  next  year,  or  it  may  be  at  thue-saturtimeyideviaeiaidK^ 
ftei^t  exposition  of  die  same  text.- '  Ahhoatgh'-wo'iiysf  hdlm 
the  ihgenuky  of  such  commentatom,  w* taott  •efclsc OMPinw^i 
deuce 'to  their  dangerous,  but  attractivey  made  dfcoDstamotioMi 
AHhough  the  Gnostics  withdrew  themselves  altBge(bettjfiroa»idin 
Jews,  they  adopted  in  its  most  licentious  excesses  allegoiiiialr8»< 
terpretation,  which  it  is  supposed  tbey  borrowed  6nma  than»;r)it 
may  be;  however,  "that  they  were  also  the  inventors  o£:it;t  it^ 
natnral'for  ingenions  )>ersoii8  to  slide  graduallyinlo  that  i 


of  reading  the  text  of  an  author,  which  admits  of  the  display^of 
great  acuteness,  of  inexhaustible  variety  and  novelty*  which  .lUs 
sect  peculiarly  a£fected,  and  which  eave  to  their  chiefs,  in  'ofiiKl^ 
the  power  of  making  laws ;  and  that  in  the  least  imridious  forai#£^ 
moulding  those  that  were  already  in  force  into  whatever  «fi«|le 
would  best  suit  their  pabKc  or  private  ends. 
-    The  Greek  Christians  were  men^^fa  lofty smibition;^  ibcOr  even 
endeavoured  to  supplant*  the>  Pagan  classics,  and  to  aupply  ibe 
phice  of  them,  and  especially  of  the  poets,  by  authors  of  tWr 
own  iaith.    ApoHinarins,  the  father,  to  name  a  few  oulyvtuined 
the  booits  of  Moses,  and  o^r  parts  of  the  Old  TestasMfe^onle 
Greek,  verse,  in  order  to  supersede  the  IKad  and  Odyssey  p-te 
translation,  or  paraphrase,  'of  the  Psalms  in  Hexameters  ^is  eliU 
extiant;  his  son  and  namesake  made  dialogues  of  the  Qospi4<b<io 
imitation,  or  rivalry,  of  those  of  Plato.    Gregory  Nanawtentctaa- 
posed  a  Ibug  tragedy,  of  two  or  three  thousand'  lines,  on)liilb 
ancient  model,  except  that  there  are  no  lyric 'vames,  ^^j^ngb'a 
ehoros  of  virgins  is  not  wanting;  it  isentided  XptfipiOA^trnf, 
'Chrwtui ' Pattens,  B,hA  still  lives  and  defies  the'  boldest rneador. 
Their  attempts  were  not  more  successful  tha»Apseiof.tfaeJevustir, 
•another  aspiring  sect,  who  eodenaviMifed'  t»"6Xk  the  place  of;  tfie 
Latin  poets,  by  their  Pia  Hilaria  and  other  such  compositiose* 
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IeieeiDs.thatilbei/S«eelM  Aiilod  radier  tturcHigh  wai^t  of  poietic; 
tahtitin  the  Afiiftto^tbao  the  defctcts^of  the  subject;  Cor  the  Dior. 

r'wi'ofNimiiiM;  are  nearly  as  little  read»  (alihougb  the  A^axe^ 
«>iiqoeiticf  ;Ijidiai  by  Baecbus,  is  einioQnt)y,  suite^^  fori  the. 
epic  muse,)  as  his  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  of  S4MJpbi9;}thei 
tnnO'pbema  of  Jl^ewus^  or  Johu  of  PaoopoUs,  ia  the.j  rhythm  i  of 
dbttr  aeundiBg  heroic  verses  cloaely  resemble  each  othei,  and  the 
OH  lis  'SooRlines  -oonsulted  for .  its  •  iiiylhology«.  tbo/othei:  .fpr  its 
doduuei    "•<  .-»,.,>.. 

<^'^B<id%'Mioor,  or  e^iea  moderate  exercise*  seeaop.to  the  supfer- 
ficialolwBb'ver  ralberifeo  waste  aad  exhausti.aad  to  tend  to  des^pji 
tiieibm^f*thmto4tt8lain-8odf)feserveit;  yet  expe^ence  proves^ 
thattatowiseds  neeeasaf^.to  Ike  sDaiatenance of  health*  .la  lifc^e 
■nmei*,  mstireidisouasiaB  end  pbiloeophical  doubts. appear  at  fix^ 
^i|hrto<beliiifiiiiott8/IO'  onk  faiths  bui  these  meotai  moveiueajts.arfa 
MttdM  tiOhprcnBOtelibe'Wcli-beiQg  of  the  intellect:  if  idleness  be 
iayavioii»toi|faeli(xd3»iiii»abaolu^y  fatal  to.  the  mind^  the  bipght* 
pseaofiiM^iateUeet  is  speedily)  destroyed  by  rust,  which  eats  iiUo 
itovoyauiMtaaocv  and.  corrodes  and  cfHisumes  it  utterly  and.irre^ 
MetaUy*  Tiie  aotivity  of  the>6oDStica.was  exemplary,  aud  they 
srere^aa.' mnch  foes  to-  sluggisbnese'  as  even  Cato  himself^.with 
wfcosl imhitaiy ^actiane  tbey^seemed  to  be  deeply. impressed--  > 
^>««t|^^i|^.lMiaisna  prop^  nti  femim  est  $  fenntta  si  exeroeas  opntfs* 
Htaf'^  si>non^xetceas,  tamen  ntbtga  interfidtt  itidem  homioes  ,exer«' 
eeBdo.videmoscoalarij.si  nihil  exeroeas*  inertia  atque  torpedo  plus  de- 
jkrimonti  facit^  quam  exercitio."  .... 

^^mwid  tbe<detinem  lef  iinertiiese  and  torpor,  therefore,  they 
aberpened  itheir  ingeBoity  by  disf^ussion ;  they  engaged,  in  many 
disputes  about  the  great  theological  question,  the  origin  of  ^vil, 
•r  vaAer  concenMag  the  rank  of  tke>evil  principle;  andin  sfspking 
fer  cumin  Jioveldes  and  strained  constructioqs.4he  ingenuity  they 
dtatilflyed^iras  occasionally  somewhat  perverse.  Sopie  of  this  lect 
*iPsm.*ao  deeply  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  Alonement/^let  one 
«Kamipte  serve,— that  they  considered  the  part  which  Jiidas  Isca- 
M6t. acted:  so  important  and  indeed  necessary  to  its  completion, 
-ii^to  justify  them  in  affirming,  that  he  also  was  worthy  of  .grati- 
^ttutt  asid^aise;  their  adversaries  assert, -that  they  said  of  worship, 
^HM^malmonsly  add,  that  they  revered  bhn  alone,  of  tne  apostles; 
Jnitilbisis  maiufesdy  e  calumny,  because  it  was  through  an  excess 
iofife^enence  for  the  worthy  disciples,  that  theyweseipdAicedto 
<b^e«t  likewise  a>  portion  on  the  unworthy.  The  sqil  of  Egy^t 
^ivaii*  mdre'  fertile  ^than*  that  of  any  other  region,  ftad  Alexsmdna 
*y0n^  the  moet^opnienC  and. the  most  learned  of  cities^  all  the 
]AaM8  thal^eoe  trstnsfeitedduther  from  foreign  Gotfntries  speedily 
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attained  a  greater  growth  there  thaii  they«hM-(^er'<feicshe*<«t 
home:  so  wits  it  with  Oiiosticistn;  the  Alesratidriani'Gnototio&'wefe 
the  richest  and  the  boldest  of  the  sect,  and  it  ts^lhey  wk^  mti«t 
answer  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  excesses  coin  AftUNl  by  miotary 
enthusiasts. 

It  u  impossible  not  to  feel  an  involuotary  admiratien  far  Ibe 
vigorous  exerci^  of  the  human  intellect,  even  wlieii  k  is  appliod 
to  advance  a  system,^  of  which  the  object  appeare  lo  lpa»  iDtsoih& 
respects,  to  Confound  and  perplex  reason ;  whilst  we  refase  oM^aa- 
sent  to  startling  and  unprofitable  conclusvMi3»  we  ate  oAjiit  Vsmptied 
to  wonder  at  the  ability  and  industry  with  wMck' they  bmw  Mb 
deduced.  Like  the  Stoics,  they  were  well  versed  iiftogjcvbutltaey 
did  not  on  that  account  neglect  any  of  the  aitts  that  ooifdatte  to<lie 
more  liberal  studies,  which  have  all  a  eommbn  bekA  ofcMiiieolidki 
and'are  closely  related  to  each  other.  If  we  were  raquifitdto's^ 
cify  the  kind  of  writing  most  likely  to  deceive,  we  should  svf'Uielo- 
gical,  consisting  of  mere  naked  logic,  abstracted  frmi  all  the  ^ces 
and  decencies  of  style,  and  without  passion  p  and  wevMuU'CittSy 
as  a  proof,  the  Theologians,  who  are  commonly  eattad  the  Sckocd-* 
men;  they  were  the  most  perfect  examples  of  pure  logieutns, 
that  the  whole  compass  of  literature  can  supply,  and  yet  vdbatean 
be  more  false,  fallacious,  and  sophistical,  than  their  wntttig»1'  We 
appreciate  logic,  the  logic  of  the  schools,  as  a  necessary  |Mirtf)f 
education,  and  deem  it  to  be  essential  to  sound  institadon^inever- 
dieless  we  feel  somewhat  inclined  to  accept,  as  a  sound  can4n  of 
criticism,  the  rule  which  we  have  heard  propounded  bya*€K- 
]>erienced  critic,  that  whenever  vre  find  in  any  work  an  oatenia* 
tious  display  and  an  affected,  parade  of  logic,  and  a  totai  dis- 
claimer of  rhetoric,  and  have  ascertained,  that  such  is  ita  chatac^r 
throughout,  if  we  value  our  time  we  ought  immediately  to-thiow 
it  aside;  it  being  plain,  that  the  author  undevstaiids  nothing 
eke  but  logic,  and  moreover  that  he  dbes  not  pei#ectly  under* 
stand  even  that  science,  and  its  true  powers,  design,  end;  acope, 
and  limits. 

The  works  of  the  Gnostics,  if  we  except  some  fragmeats, 
have  been  lost;  we  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  judge  Si  ilsrm 
from  the  writings  of  others,  and  generally  from  the  report  of -iheir 
adversaries.  We  shall  be  sensible  of  the  immense  disadvantage 
the  memory  of  these  Christian  philosophers  has  to  contend  'with, 
if.  we  suppose,  that  any  sect  which  exists  in  our  own  Umea-were 
only  known  to  us  from  the  writings,  and  for  the  most  pari  the 
controversial  writings,  of  its  enemies;  what  an  injuiMis  estimate 
should  we  often  take  of  the  characters  of  some  of  the  moal  iano^ 
cent  and  amiable  of  our  fellow*citi2ens!    It  has  been  oot^ectiuoecU 


ali4  wiljh  t»rf»birf)ilit3r,  lluit  the  wiitiogs  oC  the  Gnostics  muBt  hiive 
poaie«aed  'Coiiikkt^rable  merit,  since  their  victorious  oppoDenta 
Mne  4dbeD  c|we  e»tinely  to  suppress,  and  utterly  to  de^tr()j3^  them. 
.  When iiisMtutiQHS  aiid  sects  have  attained. |i  CArtf(.i|[i  pmin^nce, 
the  force  that  raised  them  is  commonly  spent,  and  they,, begin 
gfeadnaUy  to  »iak;  sucl)  was  the  fate  of  Gnosticism irr-i^en  pf  eeal 
and. of  talent  became  rare,  and  the  general  .d^cay  gfje^ming  find 
lhe<  decline  of  ^empires  were  not  favourable  jtO;^e  es^t^jasjoii,  or 
evett  to  the  existence,  of  a  learned  sect.  Plato  ancl  Gnosticism. 
'ivere>  compelled  to  give  wi^^  to  Aristotle  and  St.  Au||ustinei  we 
Ml  Qompaasion  ^  th^  fate  of  those  who  pNerished  wim.the  gre^t 
/mM  mobitw  Mt  sO;mMch  for  their  own  sake,  as  on  a^coui^t  of  their 
more  iiUi$ti3QUfl  conipai^oos  in  suffering,  and  are  disposed  tp  be- 
iie^itkat  diey  wust  have. had  some  merit  to  provoke  the  mali.ce 
i»f  tba(.fofttiiie,  pf  whose  ordinary  injustice  w^  have  otlipr  ^d 
cofldustve  evid^m^.. 

Man  is  such  a.  social  ^qimal,  that  he  thinks  this  ^rtbis  too  so- 
Ktapy  even  in  the  most  populous  cities.;  he  often  people^  it  thpre-. 
fore  with  a  good  store  of  spirits  and  demons,  that  he  may  have 
other;  company  besides  his  fellow-men.  The  iniiabitaqts  qf  the 
sky  atid  of  the  earth  were  more  familiar  with  each  other  in  an- 
^nt  limesfc  and  mountainous  countries  have.  usuaNy  been  most 
fertile  in.  mythic  tales*  To  the  inhabitant  of  the  plain,  any  com- 
nKioicatioii  between  earth  and  heaven  must  appear  impossible; 
but  where  the  clouds  are  seen  to  rest  on  the  top,  or  sides  of  the 
biUs,  it  seems  easy  enough.  Mountaineers  commonly  suppose, 
that  the  intercourse  with  the  sky  is  as  frequent  ,and  complete  as 
betwreen  LiOndop  and  Greenwich,  or  Paddingtpu  and  tlie  Bank. 

The  people  of  the  East  have,  in  all.  ages,  firmly  believed  in  the 
injurious  dle^ta  of  fascination^  arisinff  from  the  malignity  of  men 
and  of  demons;  and  it  seems,  that  altnough  we  niay  talk  to  them, 
until  we  have  tired  not  only  o^x  hearers>  but  ourselves,  t^ey  will 
continue  to  retain  this  belief  as  an  important  article  of  faitlu  The 
practices  of  the  Gnostics  therefore,  m  this  respect,  have  always 
subsisted,  and. most  probably  always  will  subdi»t,  potwitb^tanding 
nil  the  opprobrious  names,  that  persons  of  more  zi^al  tjjiaii  djscre- 
.iion  may  heap  upon  them :  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  m^n.to  ;^ubmit 
with*  a  good  grace  to  inevitable  evils,  for  we  shall  never  b^  able  to 
make  aU  the  world  alike,  and  it  is  vain  and  vexatious  to.m^akp  the 
fruitless  attempt.  We  commonly  compliment  the  Jewa.oo  e^qcount 
jof  their  rigid  adherence  to  that  grand  dogma,  the  ^nity  qf  the 
Deity,  and  they  are  in  some  measure  entitled  to  the  praise  w^iich 
is  so  liberally  bestowed;  nevertheless ,  this  people  carried  to  a 
.great  excess,  the  belief  in  angels  and  demons^  and  attributed  to 
;them  greater  and  more  various  powers  than  persons,  who  are  not 
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compose  the  iftiivene  are  ufiinbaluted,  laaaf  <tf  llleili  being  nwek 
larger  tfann  the  etrth,  and  as  they  mast  be  different  in.  iimi^<*re* 
spectSv  wo  oray  suppose  thai  their  iohabitaots  ave  diffsrfnt  Irom 
ourselves;  and  siuce  there  is  here  a  chain  of  baiags^  llie  kinks  of 
nvfaidi  gmdttal!;  rise  one  above  another,  tf  the  natives  of  <  some  of 
tho  pknetB  may  be  inferior  to  ourselves,  we  ate  coaipellad  by 
analogy  to  infef^  that  others  may  be  superior,  and  we  mayaiip^ 
pose»  that  the  progression  is  continued  upwards  foo  several  d»- 
giees:  by  ascending  in  this  manner  they  would  airive  at  demmia 
of  varioas  ranks.  The  rapid  and  violent  diaeaees  of  warm  di^ 
mates,  and  many  of  the  phenomena  of  insanity  anri  other 'striking 
appearances,  of  which  it  was  not  easy  to  trace,  or  to  ii)vent;a.visiUe 
eaase,  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  many  to  vindicate  the  •  power  aM 
presence  of  demons.  :    t^-  * 

Reason  might  readily  lead  men  to  acknowledge- the  eiistence  of 
such  beings;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  how  reason  aione<coaU 
induce  them  to  believe,  that  they  could  interfere  with  the  infaabife- 
ants  of  the  earth,  or  visit  diem,  for  it  seems  more  natural  lo  s«p* 
pose,  that  the  natives  of  one  planet  would  be  unfit  to  ssbsist  oa 
any  other  ^obe  than  their  own,  still  less  that  they  could  be  con- 
trouled  by  spells  and  ceremonies.  It  is  the  more  strange  thai 
men  should  have  imagined  that  beings  of  superior  power  and  know- 
ledge would  yield  implicit  and  instant  obedience  to  certain  wonk» 
when  their  daily  experience  must  have  taught  them  how  vadn  is 
the  attempt  to  sway  by  words  their  fellow-men, 
.  We  use  separate  marks,  the  Arabic,  or  Indian,  ciphers,  or  na- 
mersis,  to  dei^ote  numbers;  the  Romans  selectad  a  few  only  of  the 
ordinary  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  that  purpose ;  we  still  Tetain 
that  practice,  and  frequently  apply  the  same  letters  in  the  same 
manner :  but  in  the  Hebrew,  aiKl  in  the  Greek  language  also«  and 
in  many  others,  every  letter  of  the  alphabet  has  its  distinct  nuaan- 
rical  value;  each  word  therefore  has  not  only  the  meaning  whsoit  is 
attached  to  the  sound  the  letters  represent,  but  is  likewise  «  sum 
in  addition.  The  word  MEIOPAS,  for  example,  denotes,  as  it  b 
supposed,  the  sun,  or  the  year,  and  also,  40-f54-10+9+  lOO-f 
I  +^BO0s365;  and  in  like  manner  the  suni|  I  +2+  100+ 1  ^900+ 
I+60ssS6d,  signifies  besides  that  amount  or  partieular  suc- 
cession of  numbers,  ABPASAB,  or  ABPAfiAS,  which  has  tbe 
same  meaning,  t^amely  die  sun,  or  the  year. 

That  there  were  much  mystery  and  great  efficair^  in  msoi- 
hers,  men  have  in  all  times  and  in  all  places  thought  proper 
to  believe,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  reason  few  it;  and 
as  every  word  represented  some  number,  or  series  of  numbersy 
language  was  thus  brought  within  the  mysterious  jurisdiction. 
The  science  of  these  mysteries  was  of  Jewish  origin,  pr  at  leaai  it 
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itM  ciilliifAteA  ndlb  grenl  asMduity  by  ibe  Jewidi  MtfnUit  Mid 
forma  the  chief  pact :  of  ^  Cabbala;  ia  the  hanib  of  the  CriKigtica 
it'  was-  Applied  ta^.oiganiae  by  a  system  of  checks  a-  ^i^rfe^^t  govern- 
meol  oven  the  slemons. 

If  we  consider  words  not  merely  in  their  ordinafy  employinciit 
asf  the  signs  of  things,  but  as  numbers  and  sums  of  numbers^  and 
ooouprehending  every  remarkable  series  of;Oiimbei»»  in  which  a 
whtingrBMster  can  delight,  still  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
dennoiis,  wore  powerful  than  men,  should  be^oercedby  them, 
nthilal  ithere  is^io  spell  which  their  inferior^  the  human  creatuve, 
would' not < despise  and  laugh  at.  A  demon  could  be  compeUed 
tO'perform  aieal  of  great  Jabouf  and.  difBculty  by  a  few  words^ 
■whidi  W0uld  prove  to  be  powerless,  if  their  efficacy  were  tried, 
not  upon  an  immortal  spirit,  but  upon  ahumanbutcfaer^  or  baker, 
to  persuade  him  lo  suffer  a  joint  of  meat,  or  a  loaf  of  bread*  to 
quit  his  shop ;  for  tlie  expectation  of  being  paid  for  tjbem»  and  not 
a  siring  of  barbarous  words»  would  be  necessary  to  indMce  .those 
tfadesmen  to  part  with  their  goods.  This  contradiction*  nemiwk 
us  of  the  tales  of  those  witches  who,  being  themselves  in  extreme 
and  abject  poverty,  professed  nevertheless  to  be  able  to  inform 
others  where  inexhaustible  treasures  were  to  be  found.  The  mys- 
terioas  words  could  extort  any  favcHir  whatever  from  the  most  un- 
willing genius;  but  it  seems  probable  that  neither  **  lao,"  nor 
"  laldabaolb,"  nor,  perhaps,  even  "  Zaberbebereibasasiraairbrieitb* 
semesilam"  itself,  (we  copy  the  unwieldy  word  from  a  Gnostic 
geniy  which  is  almost  wortliy  to  be  Solomon's  seal,  the  master- 
piece of  such  talismans,)  would  persuade  a  human  gate-keeper  to 
suffer  a  Gnostic  to  ride,  or  drive  through  his  gate  without  paying 
tolly  although  the  exact  value  of  every  letter  in  the  polysyllable 
were  communicated  to  him  in  its  due  order,  and  it  wei^  proposed 
foff  his  further  satisfaction  to  cast  up  the  tbirty^^ght  figures  m  his 
presence,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  the  precise  amount. 

Other  motfis  besides  words  were  used  to  command  and  restrain 
the  demons,  especially  the  universal  practice  of  using  frankin- 
cense ;  but  words  were  the  most  powerful  and  frequent,  Wf  may 
truly  say  that  the  custom  of  burning  incense  in  religious  worsnip, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  evil  spiiits^  was  an 
universal  practice,  for  if  it  has  in  some  places  fatten  into,  disuse, 
it  is  only  in  very  modern  times  and  in  a  very  confined  district.  We 
are. apt  to  wonder  how  the  many  learned  and  able- men. who 
adoroed  the  sect  of  Gnostics  could  persuade  themselves  that  they 
jneally  possessed  the  power  of  commanding  demons,  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  had  their  reasons  for  dissembling  their  doubts 
on  this  subject. 

As  the  learning  of  the  Gnostics  was  transcendent,  so  was  their 
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moraiitj  exalteclft     Elevated  sentimentB,  «veb  When  raised^  tt>iKii^ 
above  tae  level  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life  as'td  deni^iifd  «ti' 
taipracUcal>le  9nd  unattainable  virtue,  are  not  alto^eth^l^j^ditf jdf 
utility;  ttiey  ennoble  the  mind  and  invigorate  the  moftf  iep^;^ 
gymnastic  e]i(erci$es,  that  teach  difficult  postures  andmiitibfaa^itbt' 
adapted  to  our  usual  actions,  stren^en  and  Supple  die  hijfd^: 
There  was  much  of.stoicism  in  the  emics  of  the  Gnostics;  'ti^^t^\ 
theless  they  were  averse  to  martyrdom.    They  thought  it  Mkfeft& 
liv^  and  to  be  "wise,  to  teach  and  to  learn,  thati  to  <!li^  bjf  tlUi' 
hands  of  the  executioner.    Many  writers  have  blaikied  't&^nl  *6W 
this  account;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  sect,  of  W}iH:l^lill 
the  members  were  martyrs,  in  which  all  were  killed,  Votildii[id|§fy! 
expire  with  the  last  victim.    They  were  uttwHIingf  t<ybe  tief^bifAffiA' 
themselvesi  but  we  do  not  read  that  they  were  dis^ea  tS^fi^^ 
cute  others. '  This  learned  body  was  convinced,  that' )aric^'es^i^iifi^ 
18  absofutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  aR  thatwe'iirdiiMfK^i 
we  ought  not  to  feel  any  hostility  towards  those  who  i^MU^t^^ 
salutary  exertions  of  the  intellect  towards  the  sceptical  lihi  me 
heretical,  but  rather  to  evince  our  gratitude  for  the  opportt^tiiti^S" 
they  affcml  of  demonstrating  that  our  conviction  iif'btiilt  Oti'sdHd 

foundations.  

The  religion  of  the  Gnostics  wad  of  the  largest  dimen^onti;*iftid^ 
of  the  most'cordial  and  generous  character.  It  wastiot  of  t(  kihd 
to  be  satisfied  with  that  naked,  hungry  and  unprbfitllble  d^tsai' 
which  conducts  to  no  higher  and  more  refined  specnlation^  thali' 
to  show  the  existence,  power  and  wisdom  of  an  und^fihed  Deit^,*- 
from  the  more  obvious  mechanical  contrivances  in  the  structure 'df 
nan  and  other  animals,  and  of  the  visible  v^rld;  the  veiy'con* 
tnvances  which  are  adduced  as  proofs  by  die  iush  and'  intorisi^ 
derate^  being  frequently  misufnderstood,  atid  wh^nthey  ave^afteV^' 
wards  explained  more  correctly,  the  former'  theory  betJotriesr 
ridiculous,  and  the  imprudent  attempt  is  more  injurious  dmi'be^ 
neficial  to  the  cause  of  religion.  We  will  name  one  exain{ile  '^ly 
of  mischievous  temerity  from  many  that  might  be  adduced;'  ''fli^iv 
doret,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  bk>tb'irf 
learning  and  in  style,  ventui-es  into  the  dangerous  pneciiicts^'of 
natural  theology.  In  a  work  entitled,  roti  fuixufis  &A^(iiff^^; 
fericrxwrtf  Kuotf,  frep)  %povotoif  Xoyoi  Sexa,  he  seeks  to  detllonstYate  ttef 
existence  or  a  Deity  from  the  celestial  phenomena; "  but>VdBhollUI 
be  sorry  to  expose  the  momentous  question  to  such  a'haiartloQif 
trial,  for  one  astrononier  might  find  unerring  wisdom'  id  the  j^jrswm 
of  Ptolemy,'  and  another  in  that  of  CoperiiicUB,  and  tinhappflyttejf 
cannot  both  be  true:  oarituiis  &iri  oOpdv6;  xoH  ^XiV;  "kA  &9^hiK 
xpi)  r£p  XoiKwv  as-ipMVt  is  the  title  of  the  first  boofc.  The- third  *W 
inscribed  «xirdfei£i^  ItKO  t^g  rS  Stv^fMiia  i^Atoj  xtttterx!«%;*'aii* 
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^  tb^  y(TQO^  are.fpu^i^ded  on  the  structure  of  the  humaD  bod^;  be- 
fpi[b(WQ  caa  cQUsent  to, place  tlie'case  in  his  liaods.  We;  rasiit  be 
i^ufec)  jlbatrtfae  Vfeiierable  theologian  is  perfectly  skilled  in  anst- 
tpniy.^  T^ne  seventh  discourse  is  a  complete  aod  very  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  which  we  complain;  the  title  is  ^i 
Ih)^U  xol  Seo-TTore/flt  9qi<r^ofOi  rm  filcp.  He  demonstrates  his  posi- 
tion from  the  existence  and  advai^tages  of  slavery.  If  slavery  be 
good  and  necessary,  there  is  an  overruling  Providence ; ,  if  it  be 
not,'  there  is  not.  How  many  would  refuse'to  adopt  shch  an  argu- 
meii^f  apd  would  bitterly  lament  to  be  driven  to  tnis  alternative ! 

j(Initbe,ciE^(ie  of  moials  of  the  Gnostics  a  high  place  was  always 
i^igned  to,' chastity,'  and  we  are  told  that  some  classes  of  these 
heretics  cf^rried  that  virtue  to  a  whioudcat  and  incredible  eitt^m^* 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  describe  minutely  the  details  of  their,  corifi- ' 
nencef  we  read  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  «ometiines  less 
honourably  distinguished^  especially  in  Egypt,  for  e!xcessive  liceit- ' 
tiqusjQiess.  .  .    •  ; 

'We,  are:  uowilling  ^o  take  the  character  ot  a  sect  from  the 
statenp^nts  of  Its  enepiies^  particularly  respecting  matters « as  to 
which  accitsalion  is  easy,  and  tlie  proof  of  innocence,  getieTally 
impossible;  which  are  therefore  the  common  resource  of  calum- 
i|iators;.but  it  is  not  irery  improbable  that  excesses  were  ocda- 
aionally  committed.  When  the  natural  desires  are  not  suflfered 
to  have  vent  in  reasonable  indulgence,  but  have  been  suppressed 
for  a  long  time,  they  are  apt  to  break  out  in  sudden,  immoderate 
and  imprudent  sallies  of  wild  uncontroulable  passion.  Thu^  we^ 
often  see  young  men  who  have  been  brought  Up  with  unusual 
strictness,  fi^ll  into  greater  irregularities  when  the  accustomed  Re- 
straints are  remov^,  and  quickly  become  more  licentious  than 
those  of  their  equals  who  enjoyed  a  greater  freedom.  The  de- 
sires of  youth  accumulate  rapidly,  unless  they  are  reguhuiy.  ex- 
pended;, and  when  persons  have  beeb  for  a  tibia  more  than  inen 
ini  forbearance  from  pleasure^  they  cmqinlonly  compeiisaite  liy 
being  for  aaimilar  period  less  than  men  in  the  power  of  %ith* 
standing  animal  gratifications.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  in6rdi- 
nate  admiration  of  chastity. ^ich  the  Gnostics  professed,  (Occa- 
sioned soipe  cruel  oppressions,  and  that  rigorous  measure^^  were 
.  sometimes  used  towards  persona  who  were  not  ambitiousl'td  db- 
tmn  a  drown  of  glory^  which  they  esteemed  lunnatuialy  or  not 
wortif. the  pricey  by. zesJoj^  in  authority.  '.  j 

,..  In  the  .bouth  and  in  the  East  we  may  hear  even  niocTerate  uxia 
lawful  indul^^enc^s  spoken  of,  withouA  any  relerebce'  to  the  tefikti 
o£  the  Giiostics,  in  language  that  somewhat  resembles  their  piet:a- 
liar  dqctj:ines ;  h||  those  f;limates^  aad  with  those  races  of  people, 
wp  may  suppose  therefore  that  their  nottdns  were  not  YfUbont 
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fettiMhtkMi,  «nd  met  wMi  sympathy,  a^toibe'of  flM^  Mftefititioil^ 
respecimg  «  cettun  kind  of  fascination  appieaited  to  be  ^varmrted. 
But  id  our  ooithern  regions,  and  with  the  -SastbnSy.PhLtiks,  lUid 
oAer  hardy  hteeds  of  people,  they  would  ataoge^^i^'Wii^  piMf^ 
bility.-  It  i«  evident,  thereibre,  that  althon^  these  'opinions  pf^ 
vailed  here  to  a  certain  extent,  for  a  short  time,  diey  were  not  the 
growlfa  of  die  North  and  West,  nor  natural  to  die  inhabitauDs,  but 
were  altogether  of  exotic  origin,  and  were  imported  from  other  tm^ 
tions  and  climates.  If  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit  of 
it,  this  portion  of  the  morality  of  Gnosticism  might  receive  mncli 
curious  rilnstration  from  the  testimony  of  travellers  and  hi^tbriims. 

Many  of  the  Marcionites,  a  lai^  class  of  Gnostics,  were  re- 
Btricted  to  the  use  of  vegetable  food  only,  a  humane  pecnliariQr 
which  connects  them  with  the  East,  and  ought  to  condK^le  iS- 
wards  them  the  favour  of  a  small  but  amiable  sect,  which  b  imiA 
more  ancient  than  the  Gnostic  heresy,  which  long  survived  it,  sMA 
still  exists^  having  been  handed  down  from  die  earliest  time  to 
the  present  days  by  an  unbroken,  although  mm  unoonsetous,  tra- 
dition. 

Extremes  are  near,  as  the  proverb  says;  it  is  easy  to  pass  from 
one  to  the  odier.  After  die  Gnostics  had  inculcated  for  a 
time  a  stdct  and  universal  celibacy,  and  some  of  the  more  zea- 
lous had  practised  an  entire  abstinence  from  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  ascetics  became  in  a  few  in- 
stances-profligates, and  the  greater  part  relaxed  the  tight  rein  that 
had  held  in  their  appetites.  The  excesses  of  the  backsliding 
brethren  possibly  afforded  their  enemies  an  opportunity  of  stig- 
matizing as  eminendy  licentious  the  whole  of  the  learned  frater- 
ni^^.  Such  an  opportunity,  however,  was  perhaps  not  required, 
and  we  will  say  a  few  words  respecting  an  usage  of  wise  antiquity 
not  generally  understood,  and  for  the  effects  of  which  a  due  allow- 
aoee  is  rarely  made,  but  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  in  order 
to  estimate  this  sect  justly;  we  mean  the  boundless  license' that 
rivals  assumed  in  all  cases  of  assailing  each  other  with  prod^ious 
and  most  portentous  calumnies. 

The  speeches  of  die  Athenian  orators  are  full  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment and  extravagant  abuse  of  their  opponents,  which  is  so  gross 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  it  to  be  true ;  we  are  compelled, 
therefore,  to  conclude  that  it  was  introduced  to  display  the  elo- 
quence of  the  speaker,  his  SfiWn}^  and  power  of  reviling  his  fbea. 
The  style  in  which  they  are  clothed  b  no  doubt  very  diftereut,  but 
the  topics  of  vituperation  are  precbely  those  to  which  the  lowest 
and  basest  of  the  vulgar  invariably  have  recourse  when  they  are 
ofiended.  It  is  wonderful  and  inexplicable  that  a  people  who 
viFcre  in  most  respects  highly  refined,  and  were  greatly  our  supe- 
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riors  io  delicacy  of  taite,  should  have  taken  delight  in  expatiating 
on  matters  which  our  public  assemblies  would  not  endure,  vulgar 
and  conteivptible  as  the  orations  are  that  ieire  delivered  before 
tfaeniy  in  comparison  with  the  productions  of  the  ancienta.  We 
nueet  with  outrageous  abuse  in  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  especially 
in  bis  orations  against  Mark  Anthony  and  PisQ,  but  less  fre^ 
quently*  and  it  is  less  immoderate,  although,  aetording  to  our 
nations,  it  would-be  deemed  intolerable. 

-  Nor  were  the  philosophers  less  addicted  to  take  these  liberties 
with  their  rivals  than  the  orators ;  '*  like  Momus,  I  find  fault  with 
whatever  others  do/'  uoi  J<nr«p  6  M»fu>^  roi  uvi  rm  3i>^Xa¥  yiyvofuyoL 
truxofetyrdo,  a  philosopher  says  of  himself;  and  Lucian  presents  us 
with  many  lively  pictures  of  the  violent  demeanour  and  language 
which  the  lovers  of  wisdom  used  towards  those  who  differed  fmm 
fikw^'  He  gives  .the  following  account  of  their  mode  of  conduct* 
ijag  a  .controversy  ;— 

''  At  first  they  begin  to  discourse  amongst  themselves  peaceably,  but 
as  the  conference  advances  they  raise  their  voices  to  the  very  highest 
pitch;  so  that  when  they  strain  and  strive  to  say  great  things,  their  faces 
redden,  and  their  throats  swell,  and  the  veins  rise,  like  flute-players  trying 
to  sound  the  upper  notes.  Having  perplexed  their  discourses,  and  con- 
founded the  original  object  of  inquiry,  they  separate,  after  they  have  for 
the  most  part  abused  one  another,  Xoc3opi|^/i<voc  dXX^Xoic,  wiping  thp 
perspiration  from  their  foreheads  with  a  bent  finger  3  and  that  man 
seems  to  have  gained  the  victory  who  is  the  boldest  and  has  the  loude^ 
voice." 

The  verb  XoiSopicp  is  often  used  by  this  writer  to  denote  the  sort 
of  intercourse  and  mutual  interchange  of  sentiments  that  took 
place  amongst  the  philosophers,  and  the  rhetoricians  also.  We 
ipay,  perhaps,  in  part  attribute  the  prevalence  of  this  strange  prac- 
tice to  the  warmth  and  vehemence  of  southern  nations,  and  it  was 
not  wiUiout  some  advants^es.  It  has  been  remarked  that  eloquent 
men  are  usuallj^  good-tempered,  and  rarely  vindictive,  aince  dieir 
an^ry  feelings  inmiediately  find  a  vent  in  words^  imd  they  derive 
relief  from  the  harmless  effusion,  and  become  calm  and  placdi»le, 
especially  if  they  have  somewhat  exceeded — ^as  is  usually  the  case 
when  wrath  and  eloquence  conspire — the  Just  measure  of  retali- 
ation; and  as  a  balance  of  injury  remains  m  their  favour,  they  are 
well  contented  with  the  position  of  afifairs. 

The  leaders  of  the  different  sects  of  Christians  were  naturally 
more  in  earnest  than  the  Pagan  philosophers,  being  firmly  con- 
.vinced  of  the  superior  importance  of  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treated;  and, we  may  add  than  the  orators  themselves,  for  they 
discoursed  not  of  temporal  interests  alone.  The  greater  part  of 
them,  nioreoYer«  had  been  advocates;  they  bad  accordingly  all  the 
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fervour  of  style  and  force  of  pencil  that  characterize  the  stater 
menta  and  dbe  arguments  of  the -professional  rhetorician.,.  The 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  glow  with  a  fire  for  which 
we  should  in  vain  seek  an  equal  in  any  other  compositiqns ;  and 
although  we  must  acknowledge  that  their  zeal  is  perfectly  natural, 
and  the  feelings  which  awaken  it  commendable,  we  must  neverthi^- 
less  lament  that  monstrous  exaggerations,  an  ostentatious  display 
of  unfairness,  and  a  pervading  want  of  candour,  while  they  mani- 
fest tkie  total  absence  of  all  those  qualities  that  insure  the  confi* 
jdence  of  tho  reader,  too  frequently  injure  the  cause  which  they 
have  taken  upon  themselves  to  defend.  In  the  pleadings  of  tlie 
advocates  in  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe^  where  tfa^  writ- 
ings are  as  much  studied  as  they  are  generally  negTected  in  iBng- 
landy  we  may  often  detect  imitations  of  their  peculiar  style.  .Ti)e 
same  faults  of  excess  fatigue  the  attention,  oppress  th^  fe.eliug^ 
and  awaken  our  suspicious,  where  the  obje<;t  of.  the  .^ypeak^* 
ousht  to  be  to  win  our  easy  acquiescence. . 

In  order  to  be  fully  convinced  that  the  Fathers  frequeatly 
assailjed  their  adversaries  with  the  desire  of  displaying  their  wit, 
learning  and  eloquence  at  the  expense  of  probability,^  h  ia  not 
likecessary  to  read  more  than  the  first  chapter  of'thefirstrbook^oT 
TeftuUiin  against  MarcioD,  a  learned  and  able  Gnoalicv  whos«p- 
pHea  one  of  the  many  examples,  of  which  history  is  ftM,  of  the 
impolicy  inafittUic  body  ofptovokiki^  by  ill-treatment  an  indivi- 
dual of  talent.  We  will  translate  a  portion  as  vt  specimen,  that* 
the  nature  of  the  writings  of  which  we  speak  may  be  manifest. 
We  «lid«rtake  the 'task  with  great  diffidence/ because  we  avaped 
ihal  the  vecy<v«heaient'autbisr  .would  halve  found  secne  ^difficulty 
in  rendecing  kite  anothei  lawgnaye  o  passage^  the  aacttning'  of 
which  wasfc  perhaps,  not  always  inteUigibie  to  him  in  the  original. 

•*  That  tract,  wtilclkjs  called  the  Pontus  £uxinus\  the  hbspitftjble  .sea, 
bM  been' rd^sed  all  fiBEvbufs  by  nature,  mid  is  mocked  1)7  its  vet^  name. 
But  yDe  nlust  nbe  jtfdge  of  the  hospitable  Pontus  %y  its  situatiQndldbe: 
it  baa  indeed  WitMitiWn '  itsUf  frbnri  oar  iMre  ^IVifhed  ^hotes/heng 
.a4l»i9ad,'  as  It  were,  ofdteDWU'barbsiism:  for  ^Qibst  ferocious  people 
iab^t  it,  .if  indeed  they  can  be  said  to  inhriiitvarho  li^  in  waggons* 
Xhair  dpseUings  are  not  fixed,  their  mode  4if  lift  ia  crudi  ^he  intercomae 
of.tl^e9exefi9'Propisc»p«s.an4iqcibeip9ost  pai'4iapefi|;  fven-^h^n  llMif 
desire  on  those  occasions  tp  be  pr^va^^  they  hang  up  tt^ur.qi^vars.oii  ^ 
yoke. of  the  waggon^  as  a  sigp  that  no  one  may. incaatioii3ly.ii|t|»de. 
Tliey  do  not,  tberefore,  blush  even  for  their  arms:  tl]iey  sl^  their.ppt- 
rents  at  the'satne  time  with  therr  she^p,  and  they  devour  the  flesh  of 
boHi  tog^atiet  aftbelr  feasts.  Whenever  any  die  iu  stich  a  nianner  that 
then-  bodies  cannot  b^  eaten,  their  ddaih  is  deemed  accdrsed.  Nof  does 
the'BiMlesty  of  the  sex  rehdertbefir  females  tt\bt^  gentle  t  their  breasts 
aft  iinkah  Ihajr  perform ^.tlwir-  dally^task  wicb^  a'bMlIe^tee,  4hey  pf«f^ 
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sky.  The  day,  is  iie?er  open,  the  sud  nev^r  diioes.  wiUii^^-ffaeieit  bik 
ope  n^tcaMhere,  fog;  |be  whble  year  it  w iniry  | . «veiy  viod  ft|i»t  blowa 
comes  from  the  north  ^  liquoni  are  only  such  be^re  ^e  Bx^,  ^..rvio 
are  blocked  up  with  ice^  the  mountains  heaped  fajgher  Vith  $now«  AU 
thii^gs  are  benumbed,  all  things  are  stiff  with  cold :  nothing  but  cruelty  has 
thert  the  warmth  of  life ;  that  kind  of  crueltv,  I  mean^*  whichi  has  sub- 
pUed  Ihe  stage  with  fobles  eonceming  the  sacnfices  of  the  Tauri,  and  the 
lota  of  Cdlchia;  and  the  tort^fes  of  Caucasus.  But  there  te  tiotbing  s^ 
bftftarraiQ0;MidanKEaUe  is  Rmttis^  as  that  it  bas  gfteii  Urth'to  Mafciotf ^ 
bels  moat  Mita^a-ilMil  m^kj^tam,  rooK  unttiMe  than  Hve^wfld  iUia^- 
bbant  of -a  waggati,  mom  imhumtM  tkuB  the  Massageta,  mow  aaJaaigiis 
ih^arlbe^AmaaMia,  darker  ibao  tba  lai^  ooUer  tbao  wwlBr>  tnait  htiui 
At  ft^an  i<;e»  more  (r«Achi;raiis  tbau  the  Danube*  mom  |itecipit«Ha  tbtft 
Caucasus.  How  can  the  man  be  otherwise^ .who  durla  hia.Uatphepf 
mies  against  the  true  Prometheus,  the  Al mighty  God  ?  Marcien  is  I90r9 
unreasonable  than  even  the  beasts  of  that  barbarous  renou^  for  what 
beaver  mutilates  his  own  body  like  the  man  who  foroids  marriage } 
What  Poatic  mouse  Is  so  de^tfuctive  as' he  who  has  gnawed  in  pieces  the 
Oospeli  }•  Yes,  trttiy,'  yim  EiHiine^  ^bare  produced  a  wild  beast  th&t 
i^  better  tuited  for  beaftfaen  pbtbtamAeir  than  for  CfaristSatts.  For  tha!^ 
c^Mc  floK^'Dtiogenes,  desind'  to'tea  a  nan,  «nd  'carried  about  a  iafft^ 
flit  i«90B  !<  Maieiott  baling  ealtefli^bhed  the  ligbl  of  «^ 
bci^badfevid." 

'ThiM  k  at  laatt  ai>  atifanaled  kind  of-  Wfitmg;  Matter  oafli  W 
di^rakile*  *  c$tie  Uttie  diplorabk  ^  sufeh  itonce  watf  ihits  ^fibc^) 
bttt  at  the  preaent  day  it  »  amuaing.  We  have  eHedtbis  ettriotri 
piMi^a  t«  prove,  that  it  waa  Htleaataa  much  tb&^pt^cti^'d^ 
Christian  aa.of  Pagan  disputaols,  to  ittdolge  in  bonndfeaa  am! 
moottroua  aciirrilityv  in  order  to  raiae  a  pf^tanplion,  tbftt' there* 
WR»  no  foundation  for  tbe  appalling'  charged  wWdr  80ttie*w^Hert 
bave  brought  against  the  learned  sect  of  whose  history  we  treat.  ' 

The  most  remarfenble  of  th^r  accusers  is  Epiphattius,  who  has 
adi^aaced  far  beyond  the  limits  that  had  formerly  been  settil 
cadumnioas  outram,  even  by  those  who  were  the  tooat  imoMxlerate 
in  invective^  and  shmder.  Wenlay  justly  apply  to  Ak  pr^ate  of 
superabundant  faith,  tbe«  senaiblo  .remarks  of  'B«ausobre/<wM 
aeysy  <^  vranmienes  have  oiNtoiibledljr  seiit  fMh  ^reat  imil  imtr 
thtf^orld,  but  thektisciptes  »f  the-mewks  cmm  acted  in  their  yocttU 
a'lNipfersrttii»as  disposition  whi«fa  is  scarcely  ever  shaken  oC 
aud  idMS  weirk  side  of  the  m^ist  able  men  of  this  class  seems  zVkzys 
to  iiav«  'b«eh  an  excessive  credutjty."— (/f»s/.  des  Manickeisme.) 
The  fearried  Perizonius.  even  Vhilst  he  is  declaiming  as  an  oratos 
agauist  historical  JPyrrfaoifism,  says  of  this  author,  *'  CertiEpi*^ 
pbaniusy  Celebris  iile  Haere^on  scriptor^  adeo  acerbd  mihi  semper 
visiia^^lt  in  eas  decjamafe^  an  petii  diiuftnni^  ilebacdiarr,  adeV 
absordas  illis  passim,  et  nullam  veri  speciem  prseferentes,  tribuft 
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.Th^iw€cttw4iQti»  of  the  credulous  C^Mibiibapi(aKaJMl>Atti 
YOUtfiM'pfrtbe  ymf%$  {ib^  knowledge  ol.  t)i«rititolkfttwi)(;i9»fyk> 
which  by  way  Qt  iv.pui>  or  quibble^  be  facetioUftiy  Iseltethe>«^e7riip^ 
tf-if*  damtmtion)  are  more  serious  than  egwist  ^ai^  other .bei^riev^ 
if  we  could  believe  aiiy.paft  of  theni,  ail  iotcpttHiniilkQ  e^^i^MV- 
ever  learned*  woul^  ioataptly  cease,  for  evcvi^.jbitfrto  do  aiwia/inHi 
posiible.   Jilf^  GoUected,  whatever  impiB^Uphla  ^lmi»AMairiiimoi 
of  eaeiiHMici^ldj9UfpI}wapd^yiekled  tojUJk^illiMiiaivei|ual«idv 
ioHpiUcii  t^rth-f  ehi^fl|tibeQa«iM  li^4Md  bmn  adlailedciinfjMavbviks 
byi^aiaio  hmti^i  who^he^a^*  were  iGooatic^orijil  hwal)hnQwriO 
lag  ona«»  and  ataaulied  nearly  »>  the.  mm^mmmai^jmAi^i^tnmch^ 
*  wasibyPotiphai^a  wifc;  bat  the./iaiM  pt^Ofi  heignNMllgbriddiiJi 
that  atsifted  Joaeph  on  that  oecaaioa^  qgved/UlD  aU(i;ffeiiii>lh<»ir. 
wiles.    It  is  impoesible  not  to  exult  at  bis  :dt^ieranM(t  bntfiweJ 
suspect  that  the  good.Fatber^  in  bia  itei7<  4lfflnnsl  tefToiW(|iiMi)s$f. 
sonye^hat  too  inipetupuslv  to  a  conclusion (.wiasPi9lipfasi^«u^ 
necessarily  a  Gnostic  also  (  U  vm  ^Mjrrcwipain  tbe  -pasbMrilb  Attc 
present,  we  fear  that  even  in,  some  partaof.  tbe.«ielmpobaBf  4basr^ 
Vh|istaaA.cqii«try«  aa  jn  Fl^st.  StiMt  Md>  ijke.&tiMBd  t^,  uj^ aj 
young  niai^  althiNigh  he  was  designed  by  PBcyideaae.foftd^  hiihap»- 
nigbt  be  solicited  by  women  as  earnestly  aa  either  ithe  psMtashiwr 
the  prelate;  nevjertbeleas,  we  are  informed  .by  arediMe«#eaNMia, 
who  are  sqpposed  io.be.ae^uaintad.  with  the  reiibiinleaili«mr.of) 
these  feinalea*  that  however  imnoioiiali.their  oibjeQtSisasy.fa^iibegst 
have  rea%.no  design  to  pvopagate  ibetQnoitic  heassy*!-  *:   >ti:  .  i 
The  Gnostics  were  accused  of  anoraftoua  and  jBa0BMbua4giil»n^ 
vitieain  love  affaira^.of  offering:  human  aaorifioea^  udtof'cadiiiir. 
baliam,  whiqh  are  precisely,  lie  accusatiaDa.that  ssetajbrM^tr 
against  the  early  Christiana:   tfU  ivjj^?|bi(j«gM(  j|»ir/*yil>i)iperir». 
iddngrcL,  QuitrTua  ifnnm,  *0»Sivo8«a(  f*(iSfir^aiie  tbai worda-of  Alhait' 
nagoras,  and  Justin  Martyr  uses  neaiik, the  ttune  iBiywagnjiaA- 

M^p,l^i¥$»^^  ifAfanffim -s^xw  fitift^    It  is  ceiiMftithiitithaai i 
odioua  calumnies  must-  h»ve  beep.gaoeraHy- beiieved^votbcawb^ sn 
psince  so  pfiilosopbical  as.  IDiocleliaii . vouM  neHbavejfcaaiJait. 
duced  to  persecute  any  portion  of  his  suMectsjihowevtit  ohariimy 
in. rank,  and  .bmnUe*  in  pietansioiis^ .  JOiaiypaiiBladLJinifinin^, 
wherever  there  is  impenetrable  seciesy,.ttatnrdtty:iiQSfMeai|piMtoft3 
part^  through  vexation^  partly  aa^a  sttatagemttfortittrcing  Mtadmr 
covery*^  in  ordar  to  repel  the  imputaftioo»  by  8lMwiag>wbaft'»li^ 
secret  practicea  really  are;  the  innocent  and  mystieal^onmftdsltteft. 
of  the  Freemaaona  have  been  eoasatin»sB  snifeolediio  tbiaafMoien 
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^•'niei*tl«kmuM«>Ua(litf«)rHiMit  waft  «Hitiged'i*g«itisi  ibe  piftiuMMi^ 
Christians,  and  afterwards  a^iost  the  OttoMie^rMf^rl^PMifttoMi^P* 
tbi»?MM^^d*)dMf'4tM<«ili(idi-tni9  imptft^  fd  dl&'iMMM6K<^^ 
GMk»^dlM<hei'didiiM^^^rsbi)>  gods'wtiMi  tbe^iftiittf^aiMlkvMa* 
aB^^obgtetu'dltadQyitioii :  'Ahml  :Sotx^iv  60^'^WM  'iAUj^'Uitf;^^ 

.  '/Fha^GfarialfBiifii'wcM'ac^ttsed  by  tfmh^^ 
aftenMidi  by  tbeconliedos-,  (^puttiiig  oUt^tlMd  Kgbttrai'tHMr  ii6<r^^ 
toMUflMiMMi«A>  ab  «'|HNel«de.  tv>*amorOa^'«Ad^ili^ttiMs«^ 
ohiwil^ilbt^'acatKUil  ¥eMkida  110  t>f  the  l»v«iftaii«B<4(lAEAi^aM>Miri^< 
liiiiid^«i4oiner)oli'thtf  HMM^Mrdewl  Sf«lbyiflC9.  ••It>rfil^d'«Mtt»i 
tbME)ful^««P^  lf;tfii>i^ibe^<#^td/(thfa^flr^e'Md4»eiMfdriM 
fa^.'dNnPyeMilevgMiM^  hys*b€(ieti<fi(6iM*i«toftV« 

tbdti>hdoi)Mt4w4boi  wei^ttM  ttftae^MM^i  oakiftii^i  and iWd^^f 
effepjsoriiisridKK  ><itiwotiM  ai»tl)e  tf fiibult  tb*ptovt,  thirr thet^  Hatf ^ 
ba«n>afl  uniatttmi{>iM  tludtftod'cyf  alttioM^every  'opiiii<»if  thkt  eMtsi' 
atif^MUfnt;  and  of  lAtifo^f  «very  praMee  kUro,  from  the'eMli&rt^ 
ag^of  nMtb  aily^iwconteifoiiitfiti^  tb  our  owrt  da^;-  to  tbef  Mtrned/' 
atledlt/' thwe  i^  no  im^  thing  uncter  the  aim.  it  i^a  cobhhoii^ 
eiaairlaf  igoqrttt  man;  and  parbafi^then^stfnfitfat  w>ait:e'of  i»-» 
t#l«i«Me,  to  iaMgineriiat  whatever  event  appears  aonnowkht  vm*i 
uapttiM  Ibeof,  bas  happened  for  the  first  time,  when  in  triHk'  ithas' 
aHra)rsibaen«  and  probably  ever  will  be,  the  practiee  of  mankind.'' 

.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  said  the  Kghts  wereextihgntriidl' 
atdmaenaentings*  gives  oa^  a  very  characteristic  example  of  thief' 
niondiiliDClions  inmerals  that  little  sects  of  fanatics  delist  hi;* 
no  one  hesiiaied  to  take 'a  part  in  the  encessea  that  doomenced* 
wkh' the  daiioBnss,  or  to  assenrible  with  the  intention  of  sharing 
i»(the*gttilty  revels,  but  no  one  was  willing *to  pnt  out  the  lights;' 
a;dngv'  therefore^  was  tied  to  the  tamp  -or  candlestick,- find  when  - 
tha'fcilMiil  were  leady^  a  piece  of  meat  was  bfiered  to  him  at'a' 
diamut  ^t  of  the  room,  he  sprang  tO'seise  it,'and*by^iifiiant)y'' 
oaertnosii^  the  light  prdcnred  the* wished^fbr  dnrhness.  It  is  not ' 
iaqvobaU^  tfait  aone  wicked  acafier  nay  have  phyedl  this  trick ' 
ufM  tfas/hamiieas  «nihuaiaala  who  ^ware-  assembled  at  an  Agnpej' 
amA that to^aoaceal hts' pmctieal  joke,  and  perhapa to initnlgtshiat 
mnliorstiU^fnalher,  bo  reposied  tfant  it  had  been  doneby  Ifae  ptonaf 
witknoeni'dasgn*  "*"^* 

<  Il-waa  nsaertad  e^nally  of  the  «aily  Christiana  and  of  Ihe  Onoa«* 
tith;4hat they,  used  to  kill  and  devoor  an  infiint  at  their  nie0tin|^; 
and^of  the  hMer,  that  ibty  pounded  Ae  body  in  a  aaovtar  wMli< 
apitteiyaaaar  cooks  prepare  potted  raeatf  if  any  such  cereoKMii^' 
weanottdead  perCanned,*  wo  cannot  doubt,  that  they  were  entifrfy 
ofcft«|pnlttnl  n8taf»,>that  thrManrwasKprasented  byn  syiiibbl^ 
that  a.  wafer  was  subatitaled  for  the  victim,  according  lo«  lko^ 


litehilif,  tb,^fiir«M  hiinlrMl  yntil&nt  in  |il«e#*(ifi0iiHidMKHMi. 
Wlw9<l)rtiigm»  wA»  MMMiicwl  to  Bmm  ae  iteti^,  ^  iM*#MI/k 
doe  was  Am  in  her  atead»  and  we  iaurgiiB»lhifc  SftnMKtiMil; 
c«MBdwnittyappaitit  •enhMitiite  in  ItaiiaaB  •BCiifioea,«»'ttlaBy  es- 
ii«iiH  aliairi>  •in^tkeooljrhofBavnntfMlhiiit'ililftdsMa^ 
■Ai'kicliiiB  •eeMinlylbe  pradke^  atftonriie^'oF'slMMr-iMl 
oM  «iwtli^,  that  ovM  tke  iewt  wonHfc  t  ifc^nj  trti^iiiynibf 
tnianfly  lb*  pbceolnlMMMii  beings  '•  ^    n^?.  \tV&^ 

'  It^eeBM-absMMi  enoogb  to  eottadkrlheviMlot  wM^ifpiiiiiiyr^ 
tt-ia  yroi>afcte»  tlnrt  iome  home  mtchmA&aj^  ^\ihOntf^»mtm 
mtrnmiimMly  of  that  very  Mgt^tmtimlAmi<fit^'bf'mn^ 
Ae-teyi^aaefery  village  thronghMiC  Ae  iUngiAMRitaiaanibildcAfil^ 
aanwinliy  i»  every  yaar,  main,  prap^rtop  theyv^ataunJi  UiaiiiaiMatt 
'«<^iMaliy«  pavonviBg,  aa  itwaie,  iniiiMvely;  ihaa  baiiajgaiky^itar 
ihtey  bear  no  evifknsev  etther*  of-  theiKigiaaliheiiBliodi  piaviqr^ior 
<if' the 'aoliaeqaeBt  rebpw,  and^-what  (paibapa  wH  Man < meet 
fttMBge  to  nnhorn  agea-*wilbcNit  a  siogle  yoliionr  from  liie 
ennon  law  tbay  proceed  to  execitto  die  cfnei  but'aippaapnatoiaeiH 
tenee  of  burwng  the  body.fireai  hia  bead,  on  hit  inaniniaia  |wuuiy, 
nr*proctov,  wbikitbe  principal  is  quiet^  taking  bi&taboeotaiaai^ 
laiuaaJe, and  doingover  his dall newspaper^  il  Dimtih di  JNi— , 
inilba  Vaticaa»  or  Qoinnal  palace*     When  wn  conwdanbasa  bniai- 
laas  and  temsng  cmr  annual  saenfice  is^  we  UMiy  peshapa.  be 
albwed  to  doubt  whether  dioae  of  whieh  we  readjwewi4|ns>&>:ns 
bnvfiUe  .aa they  aie  connnniily  snppaaed  tm  have*:  been. 
>  When  we  attrm  that  the  accounts  which  the  Rithwa  of  4be 
Church  ffive  of  their  opponenfta  are  not  to  be  ndapied; without 
iconawleiable  radnctions^  we  wouM  inet  be  undantood  to^  urn ' 
valne  'thairimtmctive  writings ;  wo  lanent,  ontbeeontmryw 
•they  seoMve  so  sannll  n  part  of  the.nttootbn  of  jour  conntiyi 
ns  w^  aa  some  other  pteekms  but  neglaotnd  idepartmants^  h 
mgi    At  tba<tinie  when  these  venerable  parsons  wnoto,  tbnfii 
sapors  «sraneat4y  wiam  oai*,  4hey  tepaaed  tfaenr  own^woidayinr 
•rakberdiose  of  their  more  ]llnstrious.pnMleesasoia,nnd<theiatprD- 
diniiins  being  for  Ibe  most  part  not  mapaly  destitntoiof 
bM  utterly  insipid,  we  turn  to  the  Fathers  for  s 
vtgoffoas ;  d»ir  wnrks^  hdwetnr  delbdave  in  • 
replete  with  a  prndigious  intersst^  for  they  unfold  two  wonderftil 
stories,  the  decay  of  a  mighty  enpnie,  and  fk»  growth  of  a  grant 
religion*  -...,... 

Wie  imve  discoursed  solaigely  of  the  thiw^ebiaf  daHinrtiwasof 
tbe  jGhMuliesy  their  teaming,  their  deniianoki|^  awf  Aair  nnianaii, 
;tbal  we  nre  net  able  to  pseanat  an  ahMatctof  iWeontonia^nfxlke 


;feW' l^ilwM qh»ftrvil>Hpik.  ^  *r    1..!   ni  n)  (^  ^fv    *  '. 

(^jKAtttistenoil  £taiiy  0tt  tk#:&dMMt  of -Ate^inditigidf  MMntrOMik, 

l^pMoAt  mA  i48(te«iatt^}0f' 4bii  Am-ib^ 

^tikfofu^fmrnUksnoi  thi»  t9«liiw»ofi  the  hnitiwiiMd^ailcMlle 

"A^QonivkMiU MTrOQ iaw4Mr(|pUMa»i/ti»  fivis 4i  gemvtl 4Me^iint»4*f 
«4l, 'Wfoft  dieiGiMlidblMMFe  oC  t)i«  ft^rioiAji^  fflibmoes.}  /Ihe 

^4if  ^iAimt$mimm  ^odI»  aodiib/a  giieiit  tpimre> * imkn^y^f 
)hmwi»»t iewMg 9 > 4»iA  it  isran  #AvMita0o  Imp  tba  geaeial  .neariavio 
JW^Q  in  F<wot^  «f .  Qol;  llw  ««iaiii,.  at  kait  aaate  nvrnfiw^^f 
4aaiaied<«p4Mra*Taa  LeHaMA  N^mder,  Habp»'«nirjothvn,  la^baie 

Mwfe  4#eaMl.^  Ihif  aiibj«et»  ihat  iiiMwakl  <xm^iWjM  w^isder 
.Apr^^  we  W0fa.t9  eadeavoiurit^MiNnenyhe  thetitkacfitke  mliuMei » 
ybe(iMe»»>^winy  oftbem  twe  ^ited  by  Maitar.   .  .      . 

The  aiilhe«^«taeat«  4be«|iii««Ui!e  ^mwtikatB  Mfeb  cewn^riatjF  hm- 
.«ieai|  and  iii||b.ateaiiii<i!«r  wthicb  is  ctjedilabbi  to  hkk;  inr  'every 
*bigoled  ^aoMiiC  %  -jepeatiag  the  old.  alwdeiB^  can  prod^oa  «ilh 
«a0Ciraiid  tfithA  tluiiv.iif  lfiawb)g»eii'appai«ati^^ 
ibie  eootmdiolieii  md  !CMfatatioii  o(,  bis  .ataiane^te  p  and  bi  a«ag^ 
furben  good  kitem  languiih^  at. least  in  many  icaiiatnea,  ms 
inttenftpt^  aadlbe'CaliMBaiaa  wilh  wbiob  it  mimiU  pmbakiy  be«e- 
iiipmfimietir  wgbi  wilb  veaaon  be  dmidad^ BodwoMbhrnf^  deter- 
ged a^Atoaar tioMd  Md  lata  aeeloua  kUtonaiB/firam  givhi^'a  prfpalar 
Jniiplo'biamipavtaal  narvalive^  .  llie  «oiieringiof  a.:feairMdJ^ii- 
'  gtege  can  be  lifted  up  by  a  few  only,  end  is  oommoifeljRideeHtod 
'  eqafnadleiit.taL  aileBccw  to  iibicht  aceordiag  to  tbe>Mathlift*ai«i0Ub, 
tbe'higher .pams^f knowiedga. ongbtto. be  cscmigoed :.   m- ny. > :v 

---N*  {  ..  ^Vk^ff  hm^mf^uakimr^i  •    < v./    ..i<«.  i>. 

'it  Amy  i]ierhaps  displease  some  of  our  modera  prophetV^'Xnr'et- 

'  po«ifiders  of  prophecy^  thttt  ouf  pityfetoor  t50ifdeittn§,  iis  tltoefty 
imnm  %fiA  pm^&sdHig  HiMit  )a  ^Mse-^eMgesii,  ilie  tiotton'  of  kn 
^rthly  mMMinivte  { -^  wMbof  be  the  leis  acceptable,  bow0fer/)M 
that  account,  to  the  ittore  iiaUonal  thjBolpgian.    There  are  other 


40  llwlc  rti<Jtw,.»wd*thq  tjro  in  thrygiifr#rgioiit»itif»«kMM|]r; 
lNifiiiifiie«.sdmf.iiiiild  b»9  imiNnniiAly  imgheil'tbe  itfidliwb  « 
^Idbadi  9«m«t<liotriBM«r9<mpporlnl>  «ad  hto  more  Ally  4Mfpfa» 
htfided  ilhe<Bfittifiet>«)f  otbeti,  awl  above  aUy^mhoi  tliBiuMlMfMHk 
U19 fcaiboeo ^vidieA  by  the ^saraMiiady of- lb» fnasiMto jndfllM 
.  £iilhma(aapeGiaUy4how  wb^  wrate  i&Qwtk)4wi»bea«rAitigDfilBd 
fcy  IWKfMirate  blU<matihp  4»oiiMbii«  dad  liai  beodme  familili^iiiith 
lb0icrili«alt{>bii9BOf^  oweh  ihaft  tMOMd  atr  irat»  aatnordiaanf 
millilNe  flam  aad  naluvaUand  a<ai<Mfr<ctf  #wd<lttt. '>^itwhit 
AOCfMaary'^o  atrip  off  Iba  inatieit^ief  thaclaivii>lftBd  to  ikwn  tHt 
aanaUcr  owttam  befeM  the  iiiora<ooiuBdwabifl|  wilfc^tbo  doriiity*^ 
aA  apopt»  (a«  •  Onoitie  ^tea  lo^Ma  aoft,  fcafitntiag  tbediingdign 
tbat>Brialad  \m  tboBleiisiiiiMa  afiystaraeaf)  'alid*4o<«ayiBr'iiil)iUB 
alH»iii8k'  b^fepoyoa  iiodaitakcl  4w  ofiite  ofao»cb4iaaidr,»andf«la 
iiaHa'^oaib-baarer  befimo  yon^  apnmam^  aatiiianiphanl^4i>tiaitiBia 
4»th6m«"^  'Tbo  MNilk  that  an  individaabMbaaooiifpvto'dayt^^ 
live  or  tonaHiest'  is  in  itaolf  periMips  attariy  lOideM}  fae*paraBBa 
a  bealen tra«k«  which  ha  hat  trodden  a  Aoutandikaa<i,*aad*fccs 
•  aotaitingla  new  or  inteveiting  object^  butthe^haritkpiaiiBied 
ky^ragalar  eaevcisa»  aad  the  power  of  wdbiag  aaoa»ed»  orHaaif* 
Annad'  by  practiea»  are  iaaatimablo.    in  like'  oMnaor,  liif  <ln'— 
of  the  Mhoolboy  is  a  filthy  oghmvI^  aod,  aa  a  coaDpositml-qsaie 
awMtbiess^  ^to^tbe  man  of  taste  it  would  be  intolsvaUe;  /hat*-flt  b 
h^fSMok  means  that  the  philosophd^  is  ibrmM:  the*dnl]ii%rof  4ka 
aoldier  is  in  itself  a  piece  of  dall  foirmal  foUy^^blit  it  ooafalea  teen 
tadafend' their  own  country  and  to  conquer  olher'iialioiia^  it  ia, 
in  lits  oooseqoenoea>  a  fraitAil  caase  of  good  or  of  evih  '  If  ^ae  atfe 
asked  lo  what  end  certain  studies  taadi  we  nay  answer,  (hat  Ibis 
inraaediate  results  are  of  little  value  in  themaelves,  bat*tiiai^tfie 
(raining  is  beneficial,  for  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  lutfilect 
ahoujd  be  acute  and  vigorous.    laquines  into  past  agaa  tend  lo 
aoivact  ibe  vulgar  error,  which  is  too  pre vafent  in  these  \mp^^  airil 
is  venr  injurious,  that  all  knowledge  is  of  modem  iaiwntioa^    in 
the  History  of  Gnosticism  there  are  many  examples  of  the  anti- 
quity of  opinions  and  practices :  the  following  note  afibrdsia  \cii«t- 
Otts  instance. 

*'  On  voit^  par  ces  exemples,  que^  si  Ton  tronve  cfhez  les  Gnostiqnes 
ce  que  la  sageiie  de  I'antiqQit^  a  dit  de  pids  grtive  et  de  pins  sablime, 
on  y  rencontre  aussi  par  avance  ce  que  la  frlvoii(£  de  qndqnes  modemcs 
a  poduit  de  plus  piquant  dans  son  genre.  En  eftt,  les  ennemis  du  Jn- 
daisme  n*ont  rien  dit  de  nouvean  apr^s  Celse^  Lucieo,  Uierocl^  Jalien 
et  quelques  Gnostiques." — tome  i.  p.  42U 

If  we  were  disposed  to  execute  pur  pfitica)  duties  writb  severity* 
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brmMi^mdi  iftliullKfl8y'it'WMi1d*be  6My  to  pcriBtont  iefvuiiil^ffectt 
mlb^teitftctitmi  of  the  pttet^ntwoiic  ;'but  we  will  coMeM,  thttt  wfe 
are  dimmicgl  b3f*tbe*itient  of  Ihe  design,  and  tha'amifebte'sprrit  of 
loievMoii,  tbat  petvades  the  entire  oomporition.  'We  ifitfy  be  al- 
lowed 'hkMvereir  to  remark,  that,  after  the  German*  style'  ^f 'ar<M« 
tcctnm,  a  lofty  edifice  is  sometimes  erected,  of  very  slight  mate« 
twdrandon'a  narrow  foundation.  Wo  ara^wont  to  admire  the 
dnctilitsr  and  malleabttt;^  of  gold,  because  a  single  grain  may  be 
draavbdntb  «  wifo  that  will  reach  to  the  moelli,  or  beaten  oiit*to>a 
snifadef  bf  eqilalesrtMt  with  that  of  the  whole  Isarth :  the  skill  'of 
thjowsts  IS  BtiH  mere  wonderful  than  the  art  of  the  gold4»eater, 
for/ihey  tcaa  wire*draw  and'  hammer  the  thought  of  an  aitcient 
aoSbon  imtil  dt  eortewdto  beyond  the  limits  of 'space,  and  over- 
sbadows^tbe-nooit-^day  sun.  We  oMist  be  permitted  aho  to  cbfA^ 
plalntof.lhe^want'of  anindex,  wUch  tnigbt  easily' be  added  in  tib 
naxtiedittoi':  ilnsa'Tery  inconrenient  omisston,  for'ftwteadc^s 
'%iU^reierbec3oneviamiliar'eMmgh  with  suth  a*woflc,  to  b6  able  to 
tsni*atfonfee  to  the-psfct- which 'they  mky  deshv  to  <j«aBttlt.  ' 
'  "Thei£Hst0ry'is''€ompviseditt'  two  volumes;  there  is  a  thiitl 
boMw;  lof'smMll  size,  which* contains  eleiwn  lithographic*  plates, 
dneAy«  representing^  Gnostic  gems^and  symbols,  of  which  we  win 
aat-iipeah,  but  we  will  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  eleventh  attil 
ksl  plate,  which  is  curious;  It  is  ^fac^-thnik  of  an  inscriptioli» 
eonsMtilig,  besiiles  some  Gnostic  symbols,  of  fourteen  linc^i'fottr 
•«f -which,  including  the  five  dnnracters  at  the  top,  ate  Pfaenieiai^, 
tyr'Aramasaa,  (Matter  says -five  lines,  but  there  are  only  four,) 
and' the  remainder  are  Greek.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  former, 
the  interpreters  ^re  not  i|uite  agreed ;  they  allow;  hovrever^  that 
llsay> recommend  peace,  justice,  and  the  law.  The' Greek  hak 
Meik  translated  thnar 

'^'lift  commini^ut6  de  toas  les  biens  et'  ceOe  des  feromes  est  h  soarce 
&^  H'  justice;  divine,  ei'  mi  bonbeor  parfaH  pour  les  homines  bond&Ces, 
^las  du  valgaire,  lesqnel^,  selon  Zaiadeset  Fytbagors,  cbefsd^  hl6ro- 
phantasy  deivent  vivie  en  commun.''  - 

^e  transcribe  the. Gretek  precisely  as  it  alandsr- 
oXv/iir.     lAilMni  croc  III 
9  waamy  owotmr  nat  yvi^ai 
K^y  xoiFomc  iriiyi?  nis  Sc 

rivriTt  rcXcta  toiq  tov  tv  ^ 

ipXov  o^^w  ckXcictoac  ayci 
'    5oic  aripaoiy  ovc  Zapa^i| 
ffTt  Kcu  tlv^ayopaQ  rt^r  ic 
•  * '  •         '  '  •«•  ftofaPTity  apioTOi  tcoiyti  &v ' 
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At.U  ^7m  ^WAfiUmei  ^e  oracUce  to  .write  ^^pM^fow^^M> 
/tt;Uri»v4/f<^  r%ht  |o  Ie£^  in  alternate  lioeft.lP.^nP  tf>  •W'^ 
sQfif^iQO*  AK  a^  pra»^ttiq(iljf  aud  antiquiiy  ^..j^i^i^ifpe^U^jilfU!- 
^i«mfl«  tliatVe  far.ivupr/e  ijo|coiiYeai«Qt#.fur^  icilfdm4,49ri4Wfttt(e 
pwiH»f  w  our  l^vfr  M9i^(li>W« .  ^<u»«4  il»«9 Jwir«r^»Mf^i^ 
of  .trfipiig  eS;p/;Ai  to  n^pte  f:|Miieft^  ^»fa.»ii|^  fftf1i<Wmi»><fcid 
yvQi[dfl  .r^ver^  om  igem«,  t^i^^  attribute  tbia  »m>|>8fiKtf;ygt»ling 
'^^  tq  the  si^oe  Aiw^^  aqd  aliiy^  4q  M><>ff^  ^rfowttyi^m  J^ 
.  .twiy  forget  tbat  m^y  of  .^^  yfim^.ml^rM^i tM  IJM  tiwtlw 
.^o/,c\u^,coat9  of  acnm  are  fe))9fi^  noi  b^<9iiaAetWQ;i|i»<SMftP^ 
,  .^){t  that  th^  viip;rei»|ioa  oui^  was.  ai«jf l^i^^le.4  .jtbe  ipffv^UAiit 
y^W  .Wt,f uppmed  to  b^;9^Qis^  pot^iAt  yb^y.f4l#ft4?M4>#<li<fc/><lwq 
.^a.ofiqi^f ,  i^i^  it.,M<a0  defigjM'  tQ.ine^|l^«  /f0m<of  .tfap  dfpw», 
not  Qvi  thp  4(eip9,.hm  o^  dvi  letter  tM  ^aa  »»Jbi8#i)nlnr|id  rilwWlf 
ffroiD  tb^  uir^ontyor  i^^Uq^Q. .  I^^s.aptifMir^bj^V^wlp^l^A  was 
fimgffqip  that  9  yyiipMyii'  .agmfriKt.  wtwcbyay  ierfr)y>p«piifHMi>(»ihe 
iel^t|,9«  the  well  of  divine  rigbtaouaa^ap  wd  pviiS^t  p^a^i^  jn^p 
;iiot,to  be  interpreted  litefallyjt  but  ii^  w  aU^«ficdi  find  nvfi^lm^ 
^11^64  ^  i^  certfun,  at  leaat,  tluU  .where  a^  were  eiyoinad  Ip  afah 
^'stain  ri|B;ur9iud>  ^nd.eutirelyi.theJegi«Wor  iajkided  a  ya^jinnipify 
.  of  ab&tineni;e  an^  nplof  eiuoynient*    Tb^  /date  W  the  ^iw^mitn, 
'^tbe.  I^ird  year  of  the  aCth  Olympiad,  ,«ntwipp  tqi  ^^  ycffr  4u  jpt. 
4^ ;  It  is  i\oi  pretended  tK^t  it  is  of  tb^pen^d,  k  ia  Mi4ou)^tMUjr 
'^  iofppature;  jtbe  i^iiestion  is,  as  i^  the  tima  whfei^.it  w^ifri^ 
f!j/^'    (jfes^nius,  in  Ids  leained  ;wori(» '-  I^  IpMripM^na  PImsk 
^  mcio-Grseca  in  Cyrenaica  uuper  repert^.  4tp%  Habs,  188^'^  Ir- 
forms  ns.  on  the  authority  of  M.  Raonl-Rpchettei  that  the  ii:^i4»le 
"was  lat^K  found  n^ar  jCyreoe^  gnd  ia  in  the  .posaesaipn  oSf-llae 
Trei^ch  Consul  at. Malta:  the  appearance  of.tb^  pngravjf^  if 
suspicious,  but  without  seeing  u^  a^Miip.  it^U^  «^  bAKIW  Af 
^particulars  of  its  invention^  or  finding,  it  is  difficult  to  applj  antn 
'  effect  the  canons  of  lapidary  cnticisns,    Th&  Gnostics  nvara  vefj 
. ,  ap^ong  at  Cj^rene,  ai|d  flonrifh^d  thare  avw  down  to  tha  fif!lk  and 
sixth  centuries :  this  country  ia  fuU  of  arehasglogical  intaieau  vad 
.,  deserves  to  be  described  by  more  learned  travellers  than  Ddlm 
\  Cells^  and  those  who  have  hitherto  treated  of  tlial  celehiated 
coast. 

In  the  brief  and  hasty  notice  in  which  we  foraierly  aimoaiiced 

'the  appf^aranoB  of  Professor  Matter's  History  of  Gnoatkiamj  we 

mi^tipnad somewhatfavour^bly  a  little  work, entitled  "  Aa Kaaay 

.  on  Ancient  Coiiis,  Medals,  and  ppqif^.ys.iliii^trating  tbe  prc^gresa 
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iii«i#d«W«lik'  ^  W«  imiat  confeu  mtk  r^gveta^U^t  our  itIeriQr, 
«tii^e|0ii«'Midi1ii»p^t|ible  ts  they  are,  in  proponiott  to  iJbe.giMt 
nui&Mr  ^w>  ti»«  •!  Mie  wd  ^joy  coiisidcnM>k  :lfAiutfe»'do  liot 
pi»d«iB»iniaQy ><>ok8^  if  we  except  <N|dtii|try  9eirvtteW  Ahd  i^tili|(iflii8 
UMH  adapted  to  temporary  purpoees;  f or  Afe  Hfitbbto 'vie  eo^ 
wksoM  ikb  dettgn  of  this  Emy^  and  ire  juteniUitig  tikit  its 
Mtkbr  dboaki  oBJoy  4lie  eredit  itat  is  due  to  ht*i  for  rttempikig 
4d  Otthifate  a  pait  of  kiiowMge  tliat  de»errei.  but  M  not  reeemd, 
tbo'  afHeatiott  of  oar  diviiMis.  We  wquU'  oqt  Hate  referred  to  -bis 
iW0k  agini.  but  diat  we  feej  oursdves  bonod,  in  j»atict  to  jlhe 

*  'ieaiwitlg^' industry,  and  ec^rnoy  of  ProfeascA*  Metter*  to  s«y>  Aat 
^  >^«^'do  fibt  put  bis  vtdtttble  a^d  iasportant  Jabours  m  eoaoipariaoa, 
.  -i«^oarfo#«MnrtfOttee  might  peifaaps  lead  some  of  om-  re«doni  4d 
«'i|iiia{«iiie/with  the  superficiali  <ikel<Ai  of  Mr.  Wiatsb;  wuhMb, 

•^nbaMvier  littleiiiformatioii  the  book  contains'  has  been  borrowed 
jftMo' other  eonroes;  aud  it  is  disfigured  iVith  many-  gross  mistakes 
.  ,4m  rnmM  i>e  .disgraceful  to  a  boy  ifr«ie  tower. Mfabo) :'  its  pech- 
tllar  vagueaestf  is  io  >e>»ee8sife  that  it  eaa  lecaroely  instruct  ovetbdie 
•iQUsS  fgaoraut  Tbs  subjeat^of  the  0«oslic&s  ta  o&ly.intarad^ced  in- 
^eid0Ul8i^>Ja  rafarauoe  to  a  few  ooins  and  gema,  of  whidithe 

*  tSsMhor  -gjifea  a  pompous  aceount,  and  cAlk  dontinnally  *'  inff  tol- 
*kcH<m"  Of  the  study  of  coins  it  has.  bean  ssid/iiat  it  may  poa- 
liii0^  meaty  advauta|ps,  aiyl  Jias  only  ope  diaadyantase ;  thai*  fi 
.  Sruth,  little  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  it.  It  ts  to  be  laweunjl 
.that  the  author  did  potac^ire  a  little  more  learuiagand  eimsi- 
leacet  that  he  might  have  fcMmed  a  moip  correct  estimate  or  tbp 

-^  character  of  several  coii^,  inscriptions,'  and  books,  which-  he  /cites 
.as  ganuinoi.  and  which  they,  whp  know  but  liltle^  well  know  Id  bfc 
.forgeries  i  if  for  every  iaqpKxrtapt  bl^uder  be  were  sentenced;  as  ip 
tnSh  be  deserres,  that  ''  XL  difibus,^  as  jkhie  pei|iteptial  books 
h^ve  it,  **  inp9ne$i  flquA  culpiifi  dUmt/^.  ^ yrould  soon  becaiqe 
bf^ter  acquainted  with  theifl4vaiitage8  of  sobriety,,  thin  he  was, 
'  ut  Ihe-  time  of  writing  bis  Essay,  with  arcbseology ;  his  ^trtordi- 

*  t|ai7  onsdulity  is  moreover  rendered  more  striking  bythge^  affecta- 
tion of  doubts  |ind  reasoning. 

.  It  is  meritorious  in  any  one,  afid  especially  in  a  clergj/ntai!!;  90 
'  ;tfaat  he  add  kaowledge  to  hip  ^,  to  undertake  the  defence  of 

*  iChristianity,  but  the  (Mender  ought- to  .know  00  «yfaat  grotj^dl  it 
^  ;ha0li|be^  stacked;  no  ofie  ever  dfsui^  thfit  such  a  worship  was 

in  existence  at  the  time  when  such  of  the  monuuieqts  eii^N^ 
'  .in  Dr^  Wiilslf's  voliMne,  ips  arcf  gepuine,  were  produced,  al^ough 
'  fsome  have  professpd  to  doubt  its  Pfvine  origin.  In  pro|)ortioB  ^i 
V  .ptie&ae- is  justly  dUU'to  the  successful  chafnpfon  of  opr  mith»ott|;ht 

ai|i|h^us  i|!dignittiop  lpb0  l4i)dlod  ^nst  thftt  qix^ltetf  wfuKb 


.0|B  Hititmf^  GuMfaMi. 

.  wiilM  iAmr'kurete  ^«ti  too  batde  wa»*1bvghti««iill -iHieiPtU^ 

•  iHftl -iH>^^%i«fii  t«roti.  Prodnctiofia  v>f'*thi9  'kindt  arejpsrtiteM^ 
iilji6i5li<9MMe,  ^tt9  •  they  endeavour  t^  tAeA^v^mha^mknoAage 

JMUffceiiif  mtfiiitfthiitig  the  cttoie  of  Tdigmi,arif  tHHUtcouU  mit 
t^t(i|phdldibf«fwrv«nd  the  aothor  bidt^deinnee  e»  tiillfciiwi, 
iMMing'^ii^a^ttwiB^to  anftthema/iind  iitteinpting'ix^-^MllaAe 
4ie))^tfMi<H  that 'wfaoi0fer«poiiRt  out  the  MuaddN;  ko«reMr'gf«di 
oAd'ftitMiievouiry'of  tbe^pf^ended  adirOoKtcsi  o<^  »Ugid^)iMrt 
JlhiiMAf  ibe  iinpiottt,  md  an  enen^  to  aH  rsHgioli;U.BttliiD»Mak6 
our  leave  of  Dr.  Walsh,  to  whom  we  have  again  refcrvadv'ttofeilMa 
aib  mtfjln  oemmmhisdefccu,  but,  as  w0  bBfotvUM^rvedfilert)we 
Aiotiid  ineiiltfoualy-perdm  the  m^rfto'o^liiiotlMr^ailBM^I  ikB^msfin 
.AMiadii^byati-ihjariomnifefMoe;'   '   --m-iI'Iimi  ':..ri  in^rf  i/f^^i 

«lll.il''j  'J   I  ..<  ■     .  »    'nlJ      •.      tint'   niff  H||i 

Aim  iX.*4«4-£«/tro.|fKii  JPrflivpaM  ttir  1»  Cbitr  d^ia  i€h 

*  v^  Mti»  ifu^qua  Poimis  dt  la  Jnriaf^mdmux  Anglaim't 
■V'de  Nmm  et  Appendiou  par  M.  C,  Pi.  Cooper,  Avoaat . An^ 

afaus.    Ei  jpubtiem  aoee  une  Initrodueiiom  jmr  l/Ln  9t  Maya!' 
GoUard,  Avocat  ii  la  Coar  Ro]f«k  de  Park^  PhmfimBiirridd'ii 
*'  Facalc^deiDroilu    dvo.     Paria.     1890.  *  f-  u»i 

^ivoiild  perhaps  be  a  task  more  carioua  tbaii"inefith'ia^iriH)e 
the  origin  of' die  equitable  jiirisdietion  in  Enghind,^«Alio*i»Mly 
<ibuiHry,  belt  observed,  in  Europe,  in  which  the  Kke*  kiMtnliatt 
tAetn  '^  beM  establisAied*  Its  be^grnmngmustf  be  dated  ^  M^fMliod 
on'whfcH  Mre  light  of  biatory  ima  Mftheno  §fa<me  very  hiAkMotfAf; 
ami;  AkhottKh  some  writers  of'utiqoeationable  audiortty'ni"geNk 
ileral  have  ttmwKi  out  hints  and  optniona  respecting  it/'tbi^'ai^ 
tM-vaga^,  aa  well  as  too  eoniiefing,  to  satisfy  the  doubta' liiitt 
bi^et  the  4ne«ii¥y.  The  notio»' which  has  been  vety  ganlMMy 
kii^rMiftHt,  that  the  first  ^xerciae  of  the  peculiar  jurisdidSoci  tiT 
IhB'^flH  6f  Chanieer^  ar<Me  in  conaeqneiice  of  ttte  Statnaftinf 
VM^^C^^'U^i  VIIii)>  and  Aie  necessity  that  ensued  to  (MNh 
vMin^'some  tvmedy  against  the  frauds  which  were  fteantolly 
pnl<jti9isd  by  ^rson^  to  whom  lands  had  been  conv^^'  nfieai 
iie(^^'ti^d^ts/ha§  been  dissipated  by  the  labours  of  aenne  ^rndd^m 
atfr^Mirites/  it  is  dear,  that  ita  very  early  tfmea«  il  Judidil'^iowe^, 
pmLiMomno  Ibat  ofthe'eoAiBK)n  law.^waaefxereisMl  byiiM  kfiMi 
W  England  ifl  •^ouncih  Sir  Mavftew  Halo  has  aflnded,  M  Ma 
iFreatisift  on  the  Jt^isdictioiiiof  the  Ibatdi^  Houa^^f  pytiaaawt^tb 
two  opposite  opiniotis  which  hiid  beM  ^atertaian*  bdbf«iAB<iiiiili 
respecting  iMs  ^ower;  the  onej'tbai''«thfere'Waa  Indtfad  ai*it»  Aft 
j^^iitiid«M€tf^il  Jui^iatioo)  aM  that  il-  iraa^taa^v*  wetc^^Uiu 


Isomiiioti  tmotfaetHiif •tluaie>freat  comrts^  iie<%afief)r)r9«tihb  iiilig^s 
fi^iralr|rtbe<jomnfcH»PI«a9*and  ttie  £xebiM|uer)"  itiM  tbe mother* 
t|]afli4faose<c(mrts.  wi^re  ttie  primilivejurisdiotion  oeilt^Qder  Ihe 
ywriiannteiitv^atod  tbfttthe  several  Judgel*  ^<  and-soroe  4Mftier  "piiMl* 
pahattfsnrilMs  of  i^ees  that  concerned  fhe^adiKhmlmtioa.^af  jtt»- 
tioe^ ^dnd  tbakiDg's' reveoue^ were- called" thilherl«>kei<(i|«rU'md 
SMinbcTi  of  this  council/'  Froia  the  aeaDtbeea^iidmie^tfiintf 
ai*  the- docdmehtfl'  which  femaiiii  itiS'probaUy  imiii*tc>ho|peiA8t 
llnarpaMit  m.^ooriegat  history  can  ever  be'satisftotMly  eliloidale^* 
•  liUhe^gb,4t:iatmt  be  «dded|  that  of  4i&  ii9&  opraioos  alluded  t^hy 
SicMalthe^  Haie»  the  probabiUtyseeinB  4o  be  i^atker  iivfavoiir 
t>£  fllib )  foxtner**    >    •  »  ' 

**/rBy  theorieildara  ef^tbe  ]»roceedinga  in  Chayefy>  ^Ihoaatlie 
tatgitaf  Bfiafadsd  HjtO'that^'Quecn  SHzab^b^  indttsiife/iKlHdh 
have  been  lately  published  front  the  originals  in  the  ToM«r>'iiiiddr 
•the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  public  records,  it  appeata 
'that  petitions  to  the  chancellors  were  of  Trequent  occurrence  long 
beft»^e  tfaevStatuti»  of  G^ea.  *  The  ewlier  aiboog  ttem  s^lhtB  *fir 
'thd  most  paitto^  Wrongs*  which'  were  within  the  reaoh<of  the  oom- 
in6n  law,  but  which/ being  committed  under  the  countisMnob  or 
bf^ik  fUieaiis  of  fiersons  whoae  power  or  rank'enabMd  them  to 
nkfoat'the^ptoeess  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  rendered  an  appeal  to 
that  supreme  authority,  which  was  vested  in  the  diaBOeltof  aa'tiie 
immediate  judicial  r^reseotative^f  ^  king,,  tho' only  effectual 
mode  by  which  the  complainafits  could  obtain  redress.  Some  of 
ibcse  proceedings  are  curious  documents,  as  they  folate  to  the 
iMirly  history  of  finglbh  jiinsprudeDce,;alid  are,  besides^  extrameijr 
Tulhtablefor  the  light,  they  thmv  upon  those  domestic  eastoniaiuid 
.ba|>ita  of  our  ancestt>rs>.  whiekhave  not  been  thought  wortb  chco- 
■fcliflgp/.by  the iCMtemporary  writers  who  alone  w!«ro.best  able  to 
.iieicribe«tbeoi«..  The  subject  of  these  .applications,  and4ha  pra^ 
^eiryistyle  itt^vriiich  they  are'eapre«sed»  pkinly  indicate  that  4h<f 
meae^ilbai'coosidetoed  as  petitions  to^  the  king's  eajslusiMaJMdiiiiiil 
authorilyi  aadeomeof' thcmareaddreased  loUairif^persofi».9iod  b|r 
hi«» raferf«4 t^hi^^ cbancellon-  The^  ciManiotiljr  owlud? .b^i>0U 
a^ffcfaing^  for  theJoveof  CQad:andinthe•wayof4WitiQ»"o^Pfif»- 
akMMllly  t'  for  his  love  thnldeydc  on  the  Rode  Ttee^aGo^  f  rydaii^r? 
Jhi^ilbdnM«teBta  are.sdll  jiaoM  mtioms.  ''  WylUwi  Midgrl|Q9^.of 
IK^atigfitai  in  Hokfenaesie,''  cwiplawaof ''  John  of  Coj|yngbaB(^ 
^9iijtJkiQlin^-'  for  bamg  assaulted  aa4  attempted  to  imirder  liim 
inlbe.thdrch^aad  thatbejStjUJles  in  wait  for  him;  V.and  thyit 
<hetaa«M'Jotin'of 4So^3lliigbaail  pmffeA-iiedofMnlyita the.quhylfc'Qf 
tbtfin  fafa-sayde  ^  might  haf  kiUed  me,  sould  ha^  xs  nob}is  for 
m^  dede,  ala  it  ia.openl|r'knaH«n  to  all  that  towi^ea^Ml  t^  ^douq* 
Mth^ifor  ane  word  l  spakeim^he  kyrke« '  that  it  weic  MieiMl 


,taive'0«oi9pUim«gMiist  Ricktitl  Rede  it,!  Itait  4fa»  defaftwl  k$n 
«0tid«ifNHi>ed  :to  eiimip  biia  iati^  m  itfCiigiie'^A^  kisi  (Acdb^ 
.  9wifey  tfor  -iImi  iHirp^M'  «f  fecoveriBg  a  ^  #aiiM««i-'  froa ^himi^  Mid 
.llntlMhMafMMiptodtomiboro  «  prie^.to.aMiit  faiau  *  Tbatflf 
'''  MiMigaM  Af0l«gmt|p  of  YoAe,  .wydewe/'  agaiqit^''  TImmwb 
.$«fpuilMNi,  of  Ue  swM^"  BUgkl  have  b^a  tbe  ofigiMl  jofiOttw 
-Qyackl/s  miH  «vUt»t  Sir  JobnFukjtaffi*  for  die  mid0mwmm 
.tii«t  A^  d^coiver  **  apake  lo  your  iMuid  taMobefe  .fttl  «a€%,»ataU 
'teilly  io  hir  octoeeit^ Md  ^tght  upon  hir  tobawe  ihirite w|f fe^ 

Wbeteupon  she  having  ful  byleve  and  trust  im  his  tffMtlhfc>dbd 
'iinfag^  fior  4aairing  of  him  ^actty  ooM^act<oftflMiyBidyiibMii«- 
fiiv^ac)  himlhe  taid  sooia  at  ditene  tyam^  alley 'thai  >iahiah 
^jliwafee  •fiMtbiilrtlhi  be,  laot  i»iUii»g  tordiver  ifae-aaid  tone  'to  youse 
HWd  haeocberei  hath  aakao  lo  wyf  another' wodhhh  in  gtdle  daaaiae, 
^iMHIte,  umi  «tlreiuiMioiii|  of  hir  ^vjahout  yoar  Moiouae  helpo<ahfl 
it^c^nfib'i^  this  partie/'  Another  of  the  UHs^  appaasa  to  haulb 
Jnep  prelesned  bygone  J<Jmi  Bio^y iHigaioat  4km  widow  of  Load  S«y, 
•pnd  wauMi  if  the  wUegatiotta  were  true^  {and  it  will-  be  aeen-  tfaif 
f wpe  exIreMMly  eircuiiistantial*)  funnsh  a  Hat  ^eontradietioB  t^  thje 
MCcmAimt  viadioafiwB  of  himseif  which  Shakspeawi  has  owida  that 
-lM9bleaNtt  .uMef  juit  before  his  jnnrder. 

^'  Are  aty  cbests  fll'd  ap  with  extorted  gold  ? 

a  «••  >*  ♦•.♦,. 

"  Wbom  have  I  ii^arad  that  ye  seek  ny  death ^^  jt 

John  Bro\fii  states  Ibat  Lord -Say «  having  ditaioed  poaaeBaiM-of 
Vanib  to  which  he  (Ae  plaintiff)  was  entided,  compellfld  hin^ 
daaoBS  and  smpiiaoiitDenl,  to  execute  a  releaae  m  bs^fivottt. 
^  Ami  afterwanl  the  same  Lord  Say»  knowyng  4iyflaselfe  to  he 
^nt  to  dedl  by  that  hofriUe  and  trewdl  ti^our,  Jacke  Cadb, 
opetdy  loowlecbid,  among  other  extorcions»  this  mater,  lequhjfWg 
•and  charchying  a  cfaapelyn,  Jcallid  Sir  Thomas  OMhall,  tfaemm 
lieyinghis  confessour^thathe  shoulddo  diis  feithfull  fadioiir  tdtiBs 
wyfe  of  the  said  Lord  Say,  that  youre  aaid  besecfaer  4>edily  migjitt 
^have  r^titacioa  and  reformadon  of  the  said  wron^  aAd  <f|pra»- 
*sions  in  ibis  mater  to  him  don.**  It  appters,  that  m  the  eartiferiaf 
>di«  proceediags,  it  ivAh  the  custom  for  the  peraoo  prefehiMg  tiae 
^  -■•        .  .  '  .•     -  .  -     -  •       •  '  >*| 

^  *f  Hoft^sf,  fA^jr>  U  thou  jvcr't  an  honest  ihaq,  thyself,  and  tbe  ouinej;  too..  V^J^f 
-di^  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goUet,  sitting  m  nij  DoYpbin  chamber,  at  Ine 
Mnlid  taMtf,  by  a  iea-oo«l  fiie»  upon  Wedneaday,  in  Whitshn-week,  when  IhaptfHm 
biHke  thy  bead  An  likenhig  his  father  to  a  siAg|iia-nan  of  VVindsor,  then  didst  iijy 
to  me  there,  as  T  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me  and  make  roe  raylady/thy  wife. 
♦♦'••AntldMstthoii  not  kfa  ine,  attdbWnicWtch  thee  thirty  •sMIIW%s?'f^  ■  ' 
•     •   •         •  !  '     -  BmutV.lh^m 


hitU  Mlllkl  Ailtt^ii>lMifftyiiieiit  rf^fe  <rtte^t  Autaiy  B^dMf 

ilhtff«ilgn  of  Hea«.VIlL,  from  .which*  peripdifrflnBWw  4o^htktt9B^ 

niwioH . a  sbliptf  g>^^t^il^^  te^  that  which  at  furescfiUifleyaila,  astf^the' 

doMMtat  4M«w6rad«  or.  pleaded  ^  if^ '  writiog*  ->  Tha*  daoveea  -were' 

jf)iMhriMni><Mi  lia-bilto  inm  the  laijgni^f -Henpry^Ii  K»Miii»>df 

IHmi^VJUi,  if M^'ittleKi.  •.'<'.,.!>    ,.;  t.   .• 

/>Vflrooi4tte4ait^.|>eribAto  the  preieilc^'thcHhiateiyHYf  the  <QMrt: 

tf  Ohifcio^  in*  ^liflieieiilly  well  kmwo;    If  Ihat  ^eMea  <time  4ii ' 

hdhicld*SiPtTbtana<iMofeMpi«aided  there 'be  estepiad*  and^i' 

.afci^ it^iifaki^  fhali'Vhwio^imshed^  a^M^eetfuiA  eaUing  ibr'^lla' 

fheil^/thetf-WMtni  be«heardy  he'Wa8fta8weffed><that  tberewas  n^taiAt 

:0uue«iDOf«<dep8iidiilg,'taiifd*thiH"be  4>rdered  KUb^^et  doWtt«ii{M^'* 

.naoMd^''  it*b|tfr*be«a'alnioelb  ever  'sinpe  ^Mk^eet  o^t$^Mrri  tarn*. 

^ilaia^j 'liad^ 'the*dela|'<afid*els|iense' attendiog  its' adi^ihimstMiaifr* 

Jiaabheaarfoehoiied  aHbi%  the^Bnaill' cryiagevils' thal> have^pre-^'' 

,mM  ill  idie^aatioiHil  iifiMitotiaiis.    It  h  more  tha»  £0^  j^irts' 

fMea  Lerd'Blieoii^^eehoiag,  a^^he'eaidythe^seatiaieMs^df  hw  rojel^ 

afcnmei^Jaoiealu  ackfiiewledged  theCoarti  atlbe  helM^ef  whidv' 

ibatheA-took  bis-  peel,  to  stand  ifr  need-  of  refonni  and  eapresseil* 

bis  own  determination  to  effi^tit.    The  alMDpls  which  he  made' 

to  this  ead  may  he  seen  io  his  OrderB,--^-what  he  efieeted  >  by  his ' 

own  Gonduet  and  example  is,  unhapfiily  for  his  odierwise  brilliant' 

fame,  too  weU'^koowa.    OppeitonitieSyf  some  of  them  the  most' 

la«o<»able  that  can  ever  happen  *in  the  Go.urse  of  human  affiufs;- 

.h»?a  since  freonently-  presented  themselves  for  aceomplishiag  the' 

friwne  dasigar  the.  neoes^ty  of  which  has  never  been  denied ;  Imt,^ 

Jdotnithiitttadii^  that  necessity,  the  glaring  and  .acknowfodgeif' 

,ikfects  that  beset  thia  institution  have  prove(i*too  deeply  and  too' 

fivmly^  rooted  to  yield  to  such  hands  as  have  essayed  the  task  or 

>ilifpating  them; — to  thi$  day  they  continue  to  exists  and  at  no' 

fieried  have  they  flourished  in  more  rank  and  pernicious  luxnriaoee' 

jihnaat  Ike  present  time.  ^ 

JU  is'discouraging  enoi^  to  all  those  who  hope  for  reforo^-^' 

tlbet  i<^  to  all  who  have  ever,  been  *^  in  Chancery/'  or  who  h^ye' 

theuf^  npon  the  subject^  and  are  so  firee  from  ttat  interest  wbidi' 

perverts  mail's  minds  that  they  can  tlnnk  rightly, — ^to  look  baeh^ 

at  the  various  attempts  whith  haive  baeft  made  frear  thisa  4o>tftne;' 

^M  to  coatMipbtte'ihis  fyi^re  of  those  tfttfeniptft,  e«?n  whev  thef ' 

,  .  J.I  -  "  ^  y.'  '  .       •         ^  .  .  -  ■  '  *  ■  • 

.  ,  •  17  Ei<tb»  IL,  A«l«t«V^  «a«  p488«l  fsiacdog  lh%t.w(iiaf«.  the,  MAprtioitf  of  plains. 
lij&  ft  Chwcm  aboat4  befouod  to  be  untni««  the  Ch«DoelJor  ibonla  be.eiMbiBd  to, 
award  cocts  ana  <lamagef  to  the  defonUanii  and  it  leeina  probable,  that  it  wm  in  tfce, 
Mietf«pr|lMl|iUif«er»i$rttfeg«laH|3rft)cd.-     .  .  ' 


Mi«itnkri»ri<Mr»pf  jwdioB  in  abkriMMb  iikW»iMi94ff^mkikh  Ml 
Sals.k«ii^e.beu JieM  atnuiiy/pariods o<  tbeiufitay  eClhiMSioiMt' 
andyet^aU'thiali^amiBg  mkI  lalait  iaii|edi?«iQPfiip«*Mt«ii#i#f ' 
have.iSMnelimai  Jb^rar  by  ineomiptible  hc^slMf^^'kiiw  iMakk^ 
effiMSled  onthing^.    Ovleri .  have  beem  Hmto-mm  io  tikab*  ilMd»»  • 
whipb  ailbet  lell  abort  of  the  needAil  ramedy/orfaive<beeii*iM««tetUv 
ChaMHacp  baiefc<ro*kyebcd  —d  Jiy  <tciit»  bti^baialhity*»*^^ 
pOMi  %{  inlriga(v  for  nbtisb  nah  p9090catiom»mtr^*  wmaMtlk^ 
tMifid  have  bean  anavrered*  ibe  veforai  vrhich  ought  iiaiiava^bttlltei^ 
l^is  been  Miaiadiately  abandoned*    Qncei  indeodv  aevwwpiW|}'<faHl4 
didaoem  to  be  at  band*    TliBmiooBi|Nwii|Uiiigi«p«bliuiiHfoi  lie 
ConnMHDiwealth'a  taMe>(wfaofpfliaflB8«evfi&'tedKirtkief  waroak^ 
aadoiiitakan  am  they  were  often*  bad  far  .|i^  oiHMaiWtWteBay 
tba/ptt^iflcftian  of  the  natioMl  Mulittttioa9y4ibd  die  MniAiww^i^ 
paa^e^)  jeatered  aealouely  npon  the  dmgm^of  «iHplil>^ikig:'i|hes^ 
adouniatratie^  o#  the  lawa,  and  partioalwly  that  bead  ;ef '^iM^^i 
wbioh  is  connected  with  the  e4}uitabl6  jniiadiotiaiU'^  The'achfeiie^ 
which  ihaj  had  neojected  pcmaioay  and»  with  ceneJftaAkMfraalMsi'^' 
may  still  fnrniahy  aa  it  has  already  on  aavaral  acoasioas  imf^^- 
nisbed*  safe  and  valuable  materials  teas  those  whov  in  -a  moi%- 
aiis|iicious  time,  shall  be  engaged  in  the  wprk  of  iefonn«    Thtr^ 
obscnrity  which  bangs  over  many  of  the  psooeedinga  of  Aat'Pai^(' 
lianienl,  eateade  itself  to  the  aul^t  of  the  present  iaquiry»-   {titf  ( 
difficult  to  trace  the  exact,  steps  which  were  taken,  or  loa9oertMi*v 
the  causas  of  their  failure;  but  it  is  clear,  that  in  Augrnt^  l66t)» 
a  debate  ensued  in  the  House  of  ConimoaaoB  '^die  biisiltaM><»f  *' 
the. Court  of  Chancery •'^    None  of  the  writen  whose  mirks  4300^* 
tain  particulars  of  the  tcansactigns  of  this  period/ oaoute^aslbay  t- 
are  upon  many  points,  give  any  account  of  the  cipcunwiaiiass/: 
which  led  to  this  discussioni  or  of  the  argufuants  which  "^^^n^ 
resonled  ta,<on  .one  side  or  the  othep*.   The  entries  in 4he:  Coin-'' 
mons*  Joufndif  ace.  wholly  unsatisfactoiry;  but  it  is  certain.' IhSKW 
aftera  d^ateof  two  days  a  vote  was  .agreed  to,  ".  That  th^  High^i  - 
Court  of  Chancery  of  England  shall  be  fofthwith  taken  aufajiaSd'^) 
that.a  hill  be  brought  in  for  th^  purpose;"  a  vole  4^  which  nttte'^ 
of, the  ^mtem|M>rary  writers  adds>  '^  good  people^.wben  they  jieani  tr- 
of  it;  did  o-fgioice*"  Their  joy  vnw,  however,  psematurs ;  ^the  gauiM  (»• 
(good  or  <evil2). /of  the  Court  of  Chaneeryr.  saved  tit  Sr^Jlih^i 
thjoeatened  dfsjtruotipn.    A  bill  was  bcougbtiA^  andtsooceisfaiiyir' 
oppoood  by  •Ih.ose  who  w^re  iirterestad  in  thatG^mttnaauoe-of  ibir* 
abases  of  wluch  the  Court  was  then  the  fruitful  source4  u: 
seoead  was  attempted,  which  -shared*  the  aame  fiite;-  and  a  fhifti  j 
was  not  nrinre  fortunate.    The  reason  given  for .  the  defeat  of  the ' 
last  bBl,— thdt ''  by  very  many,  nftar  a  long  and  Jdiaip  de^bale^^ici' 


tb«l  '^^ikiie/gealhmmrtif  gPMl  note,  ofibe  Imig  fobftJadbateiMk 
iaiK^^tlMijil  i^  IHuaibi'Mll  asvtr  apqjle  4heir  <Mim.tn46;'>{n&iiti|0. 
ll^.tWi^taM^tpooohttibo,  thftt  it  was.jdMii^asiiti.bidiibefiB  bofortv* 
«iiAto»bamiiii|ec»kgr4holaw|»r»  tbea^lmyitbabftfa^iiataiMlcd 
r^«ofMlbe«iawiiiaa  frttBtralad.     Theutamfe  plfdnliMoriiibnMd, 
o||piMiiiiil>:Mbif b  >W8&  affordod  bjr  tbe  AetolnbdB  liat  Fjinoi^iisrf  • 
Ko^Aifgjionl  irofli  the  public  ii»titiitioD»  all  dNit  was  pemmiMia* 
or,  iacQOveiuenty  was  afibnkd  to  Ei^and.at  tiie  period  to  <  which' 
vm-Muie^-  :Th»)Mttine  reasoas  for  an  €iitimchaogeidMliiiol.ttxi$t^> 
b^ii(b^W)<|rarori«aBoii»>eqougb  for  ja  vely  aateittiBBirefoniatioil^^A' 
. Jl  to>aot  fMfitparjD iotpoial) ooty  that  in  the  diaoMsiop i o£ awdk^ 
a^^l^firti»0<a»/t^^ich:gpg^yA.tha  parli«n?aiH»  the araohieKNi^ 
ii|Mittt>Mfi(atii)islcdbwgFeiB>woMld'b^  raiiedonbtaL 

aa^tdifficWtioff*  dito  dahqwiofMhidi  tmMnot  hcwmiify  demteiAi. 
bx<t|iepiiid[i0.iaMe  Uiiacq|aabtad<witb.4he.  anbtiltiea  «f  JegM^>4b^M 
tiQfiMooa;  it-  b  stalb  Icta  obmms  that  the  fake  flnpporti.af.  awh'i 
mm  tOjeuob  a  oaeaMive  ai  that  whioli  the  parliament  hadIe■oivttd^' 
tQ  eJEeet^  aieuUeven  more  aeeiud^ ^n  the  fraiidiiieat  eiKL.fof  f 
ivhfteb  they,  weva  atriaiag.  •  CramweUV  geniua  i]UQ(ht.have4peD9i4t 
traledthe  cloud  whicb  the  iotBretted  praotitionera  of  his  r  day  r 
nupetfy  or  hie  sword  might  have  out  the  knot  which  their  (Caanpg/ 
badwojpQii;  bu^bis  thoughts,  and  his  swond  had.  other  efdipivj^o** 
monti;  craft  and  ^dishoaestj  triumphed,  and  the  work  *of  relbrm" 
waA  postjponed« 

The  tuaes  in.  which  we  live  are  so  favourable  to  the  improve^ 
ni^nt  and  siaipiificiKlMMi^f  all  the  aatkHMlestabliehmenls^  that  but . 
fortbC'daqipiDgcheei&.whiGh  the  eeotemplatioci  of .tbsseievetita  ' 
givoilo^our  no|^  we  should  be  disposed  l»'belieae.l^.4he  <d*y<. 
of  mforni  hasarrived;  and  that,  late  and  lo|ig  waited^fiw  as.it  has, 
beeiiy  soaMseal  and  permanent  improvement  isiikely-tabeteffected 
in  the  admiaistnitsen  of  that  system  of  equitable  law.wfaiohMis  - 
peculiar  to.  this  country,  and  which,. as  regaids  the  pn^rty  andf 
the  domestic  happiness  of  a  great  part  of  the  oammum^;is>the^ 
mostJq^M>rtan^branch.of  ourjurispnidence;    TbeimfaiSvcnlane  > 
of  the  criminal-  cede  doe&sometbipg  to  atfengtb^ii.the  b^libfi  thatii  • 
is  4a.iia;  bat  k mu^t  \fe  i«a»eoibere(cUthat  anefuliasdMs Juiah^    • 
andba^kMiiablew  it  is  to  the.pe^M»whocop<eiyediBi|dieflbctidA ' 
it, Ihe .task  wasa-much  'mo9^ ^aiQr. one  than. that  .which  jmitg^^) 
n^ins'-te  rbor perfooaBf^  ..If.Junft^saJilit.was  leBs.impoclfHit^vsei^* 
comM  justify  that.sagrittgi;  because  aWboogh  the  safety  of  the  •cea«<  i* 
muDiiy  requirte  thaft  thd.  csiminal  laws  should  be  sKteuted  witk': 
ceitaiaty  and  .with  SBaetrdispassifNiate  md.)iun3  jntiee/whye. 
every  bmnan -feelitogaif  in  iavounof  extending  as  mach  dnrkjr  to 
oScadars  bs  i|9ay  be  consistent  with  thatsafety»  thesis  teiy  fedlAgS' 
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yUm  "CiM/Mf'  flk  tMV'OTWftj^  miV6  Msot^M^  1110  jivMP  OTfMMRHktiMr 
of^  thotte  hiM^.  rnCfe  WAS  n'wvcriljf  fii  tho  wftef  ^  cMHf"  piStoiF 
ddUe  iMeh  caDetf  fot- «  r^visioii*  but  that  ^vmky  ihor  Mmr  ta^ 
rited  into- effect  of  Mt6  yntitii,  Tbefo'  utet^^dcfetfi  liirit  olMAfilkU' 
in  MHAe  *[Hift9  oP  tk^  written  law;  bot  lli«  cieirileiiey'lMUbh  ttgn^ 
lMtb&  Ae  etelwtitiii'cif  tbe  laws  drew  out  of  Ib^  vtiry  d«Ac»  t  |M^ 
tectifm  f6f  tifOB^  whose  guilt  admitted  of  panMn.  It  is  eiti^gterfy' 
queflttonaMe^  ^Aefber,  sinlse  tbe  passing  of  Iff.  Pi^  s  sriNi'  Lofd* 
jLafriMlo#tieS  At»,  liie  aJdmiaistrtftioii  of  criniiiMiV  joBtiee  bai  nof 
bet^tfnde  fiKfr^'slstere>  tfat>Qgb  tiot  tbcteftwe  tiM^lestfjust.  *  B^  itirif' 
not  to  the  protection  or  the  puntshmeift^forHtlttirili  ^MUb/tMt 
llHft^w^  or  an  enli^tened  legislature  ought' to  be*#ireelM^.  -ft 
,  itf  ii6t  necessarj,  nor  have  we'^anv^nish,  tb  exag^hrte^Hhte  ^vft  ^ 
a'  syMetn'with  which  everjr  man  mast  be  in  some  degMf^illS«^ 
qplatMed;  and-uAder  which  thete  ai^-few  persolas  so  foftuMte  ttT- 
DOt  to  havfe  snflfered.  Oin  "any  mM,  e^feh  though  htt  infiArfnatRM 
bt  deifvefl  only  irora' the  pnUic  prints,  deny  that  the  *  ndseries* 
wfaith  attend  upon  die  adteinistrsliott  of  ^e  equitable  juris&rdon' 
al€- so 'ifrieTons  kftd  intolerkble/thiit  diey  i^nld  even  be  severe  if 
they  ii^te  A^  pnAisbraent  of  crime,  instead  of  being,  as  diey  are'/ 
th^  pdntiltypkid  by  those  who  seek  to  establish  k  civil  right?  Tht^ 
tl^6iad^m9l,  whipping,  imprisonment,  transportation^,  des!th,^afralF 
that  justice  in  her  utmost  severity  deals  to  the  citMiniih  agaiftat' 
^om  the  "necessary  prdteotion  of  society  arms  her  hand.  GeaSie^ 
less  litigation — never-ending  care  and  anxiety— withering'  douHM' 
-:^4hat "  hope  deferred  which  'nt^hetfa  the  heart  stek"'— expense 
wMeh  drains  the  resources  of  every  suitor;  and  which,  in  sbm^ 
chses,  ri^s-  tb  sbch  an  amount'  sfs  would  be  "  enotigh  to  bfedca' 
royal  toerehant  down,*^*^—arfe  die  evils  which  they  musft  eikroudter 
#ho  enter  upon  the  troublous  sea  of  Chancery ;  white  imprisoit^ 
ment  is  among  the  catalogue  of  ltd  tender  mercies,  and  that  littie^ 
wreck  of  hope,  which  ofteh  hastens  death,  and  for  which  deaA  h' 
the  only  cure,  is,  notaeldddii  die  consi^quence  of  its  distressfaig 
cPBiayva  * 

'  Ttit  most  powerful  reason  for  supporting  th6  belii^f  that  vonle* 
remedy  n^ay  nti^  be  found  for  these  ackndwledg^d  evils  i^,  that* 
tKere  are  engaged  in  that  worthy  labour  men,  the  want  of  vdiose 
assistance  has  hitherto  been  most  sensibly  felt.  Oidmixon,  idluding 
to  the  defeat  of  the  plan  for  reform  which  was  entertain^  dtlrinff 
the  GommoiiweaMi,  regrets,  that  in  his  own  day,  *'  the  saimfe  aft 


^  ifMexpciiaeiJn  the  case  of  the  sujiposed  lunatic,  Mf.'Davi(>&,  are  an  illosti^tSon  of 
UHk  MiN  W4l«Aley,{ii«1)odkllit4yfttbiiBli^  foy  hho  Mi  Hie  CoaH  M  V^mtbbrf, 
^■«B%  ik0t  file  lili«Micm  into  which  he  fcaa  been  ferord  haa  cert  him  jgSOfOOO  m  ter . 
mri,  «ndliu^  n  topi  o(  eaual  ^poant  haa  been  paid  out  of  the  estate  of  h^s  cliiMi«n. 
Wa  nt6  dispoaed  to  think  tiia  catcQthllbn  is  not  immoderate. 
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il49|iek  «tNlUilcteil'lbe4!6forni  ofthe  practiGe  of  tbe  taw  iilfliost*foiifH 
icore  yeftra  ago^  skduld  still  )rave  succeeded  in  the* like  obstmction* 
fpom^tlNit  time  to  this.''    And  be  adds,  ''it  does  b^  no  means  do 
boDour  to  the  profession  which  is  charged  with  it."    That  re-, 
prcMieh  ia  now  al^least  M4ped  away^    The  labours  of  many  emi- 
nent lawyers  of  the  present  day  have  been  earnestly  and  poweritilly 
dnreeted  to  the  reform  of  existing  abuses*  and  to  them  is  due,  in  a 
great  degree*  the  fame,  whoever  may  share  it  with. them, of  having 
oiected  all  that  has  been  done  towards  removing  those  defects  in 
our  jumprudence- which  have  been  too  hmg  the  disgrace  of  their^ 
profession  and- the 'torment  of  the  community.    The  speeches  of 
Mr.  Brougham^  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Wiliiams^and  others, 
whom  it  were  tedious  to  name,  in  parliament;  the  enlightened andK 
judioiotts  opinions  expressed  by  those  who  have  had  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  Reports  of  the  Chancery,  the  Common  Law,  and. 
the  Real  JProperty  Commissions,  must  satisfy  dieir  contempora- 
riesy  and  will  prove  to  history,  that  the  lawyers  of  the  nineteenth, 
century. have  most  honourably  and  effectually  wiped  away  the  im* 
putation  which  had  previously  rested,  and  not  imjustly,  upon  theii;. 
prc^sion.    The  spirit  of  reform  is  abroad,  and  the  Court  q£ 
Chancery,  surrounded  and  defended  as  it  is  by  interests  wiiicb,^ 
although  mean,  are  powerful  and  numerous,  must  yield  to  its  influr 
«nce,  even  though  it  should  be-  the  last  to  yield.    One  of  the  main 
causes  that  have  hitherto  ensured  its  impregnability, is  the  want  of 
knowledge  in  all  who  would  have  attacked  it,  and  the  want  of  in- 
clination in  those  who  could  alone  have  done. so  with  good  bop^ 
of  success.    Sir  William  Blackstone  felt  this  difficulty,  when,  more, 
than '  half  a  century  ago,  he  expressed  liis  embarrassment,  in  at- 
tempting tbe  simple  labour  of  explaining  the  constitution  of  tbe 
court.    "  As  nothing,"  he  says,  (vol.  iii.  p.  429.)  "  is  hitherto, 
extant  that  can  give  a  stranger  a  tolerable  idea  of  tbe  Courts  of 
Equity  subsisting  in  England,  as  distingoisbed  from  Courts  of 
Law,  tbe  compiler  of  these  Observations  cannot  but  attempt  it 
with  diffidence:  those  who  know  them  best  are  too  much  em^ 
{>k>yed  to  find  time  to  write,  and  those. who  have  attended  but 
little  in  those  courts,  must  often  be  at  a  loss  for  materials."   Tru^. 
as  this  was  when  filackstone  wrote,  it  is  true  no  longer.    The  work, 
before  us  is  a  satisfactory  instance  that  among  those  ''  who  ki;\pw: 
our  Courts  of  Equity  the  best/'  and  ;ire  ''  much  emnjoved  .in 
them,"  tl^ere.is  one  who  lias. found  "  time  to  write,". ana  wno  ji4% 
furiiished  a  large  body  of  very  useful  information,  which  will  tend 
mo^e  thap  any  publiqatAon  tbat.has  hitherto  appeared  on  this  sub- 
ject* to  remove  tlie  mystery  »and.  obscurity  which  has  rendered  it; 
almost  inaccessible^'    . 
•The  Lettres  sur  la  Cour:dt  laCfmncell&ne  were  pubfidied  ii^ 
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Londoo*  ttid»  for  tbe  fir»l  time,  rather  oftore^luin  two.y6w».miD» 
They  purported  to  be  the  production  of  a  Freiiobiiiaii{*^dho  hMUig 
been  led  to  England  with  tbe  desi^  of  pr^teeuting  a  CJh^nndry 
8uit»  in  which  ha  was  engaged)  availed  hiua^Jf  of  cho  opportunity 
which  hii'peraanal obaervakione  on  the  Cour feof .Chanoer^f^and  tha 
infoimation  of  the  peraons  into  whose  society  he  w|u»'.throw|t* 
affortkd  hwn,  for  ooUecling  auch  particulars  reapec^ti^  Aathmock 
of  our  judicial  institutions;  and  he  subsequently  covoiunicelCKi 
these  particulars  iu  tbe  abape  of  letters  to  his  brother  at  Paw* 
Castiglione*  the  great  legist  of  courteous  demeaoouri  says,  iliaJM 
indexible  law  in  the  code  relating  to  maM|«ieradefi^  that  no,  OIMS 
shall  be  permitted  to.  raise  the  maaqpe  of  another^  or  att^Q|f|tto 
penetrate  his  disguise.     We  have  too  much  reverence .  for  .the 
librQ  d'^ro  willingly  to  infringe  any  of  its  precepts;  but  as  in  .tbl#^j 
instance  the  author  has  since  laid  aside  his.disguiae»  and  in  aseooad 
work  has  avowed  himself  in  hia  true  character,  we  feel  o«taelvea 
at  full  liberty  to  speak  of  him  by  tbe  name  which  his  godfather 
and  godmothers  gave  him.    Mr.  Cooper,  a  barrister  of  experience 
and  extensive  practice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  is  the  writer  to 
whom  die  public  are  indebted  for  these  Letters;  and  although  we 
think  they  would  have  been  more  generally  useful  if  they  bad  ap^- 
peared  in  English,  we  have  no  disposition  to  cavil  at  tbe  mptivea 
which  induced  him  to  adopt  a  disguise,  or  to  exercise  himself  in 
an  accomplishment  which  few  Englishmen  possess.   The  intereat 
which  these  Letters  are  so  well  calculated  to  excite  baa  not  boaa 
confined  to  England.      In  France,  where  the  details  of  moAt 
braxiches  of  our  jurisprudence  are,  of  necessity,  not  very  generally 
understood,  tliey  have  been  read  with  avidity ;  the  best  proof  ckf 
which  we  have  in  the  recent  appearance  of  the  edition  now  before 
us,  (a  circumstance  which  brings  the  work  within  the  boundary 
of  our  critical  jurisdiction,)  at  Paris,  under  the  superintendence 
of  M.  P.  Royer  Coliard,  (nephew  of  the  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.)     It  is  accompanied  by  notes  and  an  Appendix 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction  from  the 
pen  of  the  editor,  the  object  of  which,  and  the  reasons  which  have 
impelled  him  to  his  task,  M.  Royer  CoUard  explains  in  his  Pre- 
face:— 

"  The  neceasity  for  a  reform  is  so  universally  felt  in  oar  own  countiy, 
and.  besides  this,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  so  generally  rooaed 
onrmngst  os,  that  Frenchmen  cannot  fail  to  receive  gladly  a  woiIl  in 
which  tbe  most  important  questions  of  universal  legislation  are  discnssM. 
llie  exposition  which  it  makes  Of  the  judicial  calamities  of  England — 
a  pieture  whicb,  distressing  and  incMdible  as  it  may  seem,  is  neverthe- 
less perfectly  sincere  and  true— ought  to  induce  ns  to  consider  omr  cmn 
ff  ras  of  procedure  and  our  judidal  organization.    We  shall  percem 
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tbAttlMve  cxisi  in  tti^mdcibcts  and  cKwrdera/  for  wMcfa  it  should  be 
oitr  moit  «iini«stcndMVfMsr  to  proride  remedio." 
*  III'  pursuance  of  *lbfs  design;  M.-  P.  Royer  Coflfll-d  casts  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  judicial  constitution  of  France^,  composed'  of 
the  juiticti  de  pair,  the 'tribunals  de  premUfie  insianoe,  we  eatiH 
rayaks,  and  the  Cour  de  Cassation;  of  tbotfe  peculiar 'tfibunals^ 
in  whidi  athirti  relatfng  to  commerce  are  dispfosed  df  ;afAii}of^that 
etercise  of  the  administrative  authority  which  pronounces  Upon 
certain  questions  of  disputed  jurisdiction.-  The  d^criptlon  of 
these  several  tribunals  is  at  once  so  clear  and  so  codcise,  that  we 
shall  o#e  no  apdogy  to  otir  readers  for  extracting  k.        - 

'  *'  The  Justices  de  paix  are  at  the  same  time  ordinary  tribunals,  and  /n- 
bufiaux  a  exception,  They  hold  cognizance  of  all  questions  relath^g  to 
ptinoM  matters,  the  object  of  which  does  not  exceed  in  value  56  frittics, 
abd  df  afipeals  where  the  value  does  riol  exceed  100  francs.  Theivspe*'' 
cial  authority  extends  to  questions  of  simple  possession,  to  the  ioAriiige*' 
mtai  of  palest  rights,  .&c. .  .      .  i 

"  The  ftribooals  de  premiere  instamx,  in  like  manner,  dispose  of 
causes  de  premier  et  de  dernier  ressort.  They  form  courts  of*  appeal 
from  the. decisions  of  the  jif^^ices  depaix,  they  pronounce  de  prmifr, 
degri  upon  other  causes,  and  decide  conclusively  upon  questions  not  ^e?^- 
ceeding  in  value  lOOO  francs.  The  tiibunals  de  commerce  also  pc^sessj 
the  power  of  passing  a  conclusive  judgment  to  the  same  amount,  ana 
beyond  that  tbdr  sentences  are  subject  to  appeal. 

"The  cours  royales  are  courts  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  trf- 
banak  de  premikre  instance,  and  the  chambers  of  commerce  where  the 
value  of  the  suMect  exceeds  1000  francs,  or  is  uncertain. 
-  ^The  Cour  de  CassaiioH  decides  causes  of  every  dcacriptiony  as  to  the' 
qneslioos  of  law  which  may  be  involved  in  them,  but  neither  inquiras- 
into,  or  pronounces  upon,  matters  of  fact.  The  purpose  of  their  instiiii*- 
tioo  is  to  maintain  an  uniformity  of  jurisprudence,  and  to  watch  ov^. 
the  sound  interpretation  of  the  laws.  If  the  judges  below  have. either, 
infringed  or  misapplied  them,  the  decisions  are  quashed.  The  Covf  de 
Cassation  passes  conclusive  sentence  on  all  judgments  of  dernier  ressort. 

**  The  questions  which  arise  iVom  the  contemplation  of  this  orgauiza-! 
tton  are,  whether  it  is  perfect,  and  calculated  to  satisfy  parties  litigant ; 
or  whether  it  contains  certain  essential  vices  against  which  society  oughts 
dways  to  be  on  the  watch  ?  If  parties  suffer,  if  justice  is  dilatory,  if  ibt^ 
costs  are  burthensome,  at  the  same  time  that  suits  are  not  satisfsctoriiyi 
concluded,  there  must  be  some  defect  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  some 
remedy  should  be  applied.** 

He  tben  proceeds  to  examine  in  detail  the  several  parts  of.  t^p 
judicial  institutions  be  has  before  enumerated,  and  discusses  the. 
enb  which  he  points  out  in  the  course  of  his  inquiry  with  great 
moderation,  but  with  not  less  firmness,  and  justifies  the  censures 
which  he  is  oblwed  to  apply  by  reference  to  the  sound  and-  indis-' 
pfCtaUe  principtes  of  unnwaal  jurisprudence.     Hie  anitnad^rts' 
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Tben  were  created  the  officen  of  comaUeri  wtSlmn  in  the  cMwtt^  Mid 
dtjuga  aiMiun  in  the  tritmunuc  dammimtmoHt;  a  sort  of  subdWltis* 
who  tbut  farmed  themselves  for  the  duties  of  their  piofenion,  and  ptMcd 
their  time  in  watching  the  vacancies  that  oocnnred  in  the  nmks  above 
them<  The  temovabiiity  of  the  judges  disquieted  the  fower  of  tbe 
masta;  and  cheoefore  a  teMaim-coMukum  declared  such  immoyafajlity 
not  to  ba  acquired  until  after  five  years  of  service. 

"  The.  iM^cessiuy  effect  of  such  an  organization  wiU  be  easily  compre- 
hended' A  Person  called  to  the  discharge  of  the  judicial  function  at  the 
age  of  two-and-twenty  cannot  have  evinced  any  proof  of  capacity.  If 
he  is  invested  with  authority,  it  is  simply  because  he  is  the  son,  the 
nephew,  or  the  protege  of  some  powerful  man,  or  perhaps  of  the  lidUK> 
tionary  who  has  the  care  of  transmitting  to  the  minister  the  list  of  can- 
.didates.  Thus  it  is  that  the  nursery  of  the  judicial  order  is  formed. 
•Medtoiyity  may  be  admitted  there,  and  its  advancement  is  certain  :  be 
fwho  is  nafil  to  plead  is  permitted  to  become  a  judge.  Nay,  we  see  in- 
stances dsUy  in  whidi  a  member  of  a  family  is  destined  to  the  judicial 
fanctions  because  his  intellectual  powers  are  too  limited  for  any  otbtf 
.  pnrsnit." 

Some  observations  on  the  disputes  arising  from  aueatioDS  of 
jurisdiction^  and  on  the  appeh  comrne  d^abus,  conclode  the  intro- 
duction of  the  editor.  The  decision  of  the  first  he  proposes  to 
•take  from  the  Crown,  of  which  it  is  at  present  one  of  the  prefo- 
gatives;  and  the  others,  which  relate  solely  to  matters  of  cnurch 
discipline,  to  confine  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  adds — 
"  The  icflections  which  I  submit  to  the  public  are  neither  suggested 
by  personal  interest,  nor  by  a  spirit  of  system.  I  have  observed  every 
where  oonsMerable  defects  in  the  administration  of  civil  jnttioe  in 
Pranee,  and  it  has  oocuirod  to  me  that  the  public  attention  ia  often 
diverted  from  the  oonsidaratioD  of  them  by  those  warm  discossioos  which 
the  spirit  of  party  too  often  engenders.  1  have  therefore  endeavooied  to 
present  these  topics  to  the  contemplation  of  honest  and  thinking  men,  by 
whom  they  are  worthy  of  being  seriously  entertained.  A  pure  apd 
pfompt  administration  of  justice  is  the  greatest  benefit  that  can  be  con- 
ferrect  by  a  government  upon  a  people ;  while  that  which  is  deflective 
and  burthensome  brings  with  it  most  deplorable  calamities,  and  is  beoe- 
fedal  to  no  one." 

We  now  return  to  Mr.  Cooper's  Letters.  They  are  writtea-  in 
that  familiar  tone  which  property  belongs  to  correspondence^  and 
which  is  its  chief  charm.  They  are  somewhat  desultory,  a  feature 
which  is  produced  by  the  loss  or  some  of  them,  as  the  author  says; 
or,  AS  it  seems  more  probable,  by  his  having  never  written,  or 
having  suppressed  such  as  would  be  occupiea  with  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  details  comprised  within  his  plan.  The  informa- 
tion which  they  contain  is,  however,  highly  valuable,  and  often 
very  amusing.  The  author's  description  oif  the  Court  of  Chaacaery 
as  he  found  it  one  morning  before  Lord  £ldon'8  arrival  (k  will  kit 
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olbeerved  that  these  Loiters  were  written  wheo  tkat  noblei^an  held 
the  Seah)  id  extremely  good ; — lively,  and  somewhat  satirical;  but 
BtiH'trlie  to  the  rery  letter.  Mr.  Beotham  compared  that  noble 
personage,  not  inaptly,  to  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  who  rode  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  The  *'  Old  Man"  is  shaken 
off,  but  the  evils  of  which  he  was,  if  not  the  cause,  the  fostering 
parent,  remain ;  and  since  there  are  among  the  partisans  of  the 
Chancery,  as  it  is,  some  individuals  who  affect  to  have  loved  him 
while  he  was  on  the  judgment-seat,  and  to  venerate  his  memory 
now  that  he  has  <|uitted  it,  we  extract  the  description  we  have 
atttded  to«  and  which  now  belongs  to  history. 

''  T  Lave  seen  Lord  Eldon.  Even  if  I  could  believe  that  the  enei^es 
of  any  one  man  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  bim  to  discbarge  the  la- 
borious duties  which  are  confided  to  this  functionary,  I  am  qaiteeon- 
.  vinced  that  bis  Lordship's  great  age  renders  bim  incapriile  of  Mfflting 
them.  Besides,  there  appeared  to  me,  as  well  as  I  could  judge  Irom 
a  first  impression,  to  be  so  much  indecision  and  so  little  method  in  his 
conduct,  that  1  no  longer  wondered  at  the  delay  which  takes  place  in 
canses  tbat  are  pending  in  his  Court.  The  causes  of  those  delays  are  to 
be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  number  of  causes  before  bim,  and 
in  the.  variety  of  his  occupations.  ' 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  at  half-past  ten, 
having  kept  the  counsel  and  solicitors  some  time  in  waiting  for  bim.  He 
began  his  sitting  by  putting  off  several  decisions  which  he  bad  promised 
a  thousand  times;  and  the  confusion  which  prevailed  was  really  very 
amusing.  In  one  comer  were  solicitors  impIoriDg  the  eouatel  to  men- 
tion to  his  Lordship  the  canses  in  which  they  vrere  engaged,  which  bad 
long  been  in  arrear,  and  which  he  had  not  yet  decided,  and  die  coanael 
Iti  most  cases  replied,  that  they  were  quite  tired  of  repeating  applica- 
tions which  they  had.  often  before  made  in  vain.  Some  of  the  younger 
counsel  asked  the  seniors  with  what  business  it  was  probable  the  Cbfm- 
cellor  would  begin  on  that  day;  whether  with  cause  petitions,  or. lunatic 
or  bankrupt  petitions,  or  with  motions.  The  seniors,  whose  expenejice 
had  taught  them  the  uselessness  of  such  questions,  smiled  at  their  sim* 
plicity,  as  if  it  was  possible  to  know  beforehand  what  the  Cbancetjor 
might  choose  to  do;  and  one  of  them  replied  ironically,  that  as  this  was 
not  the  day  which  had  been  fixed  for  motions,  it  was  most  likely  bis 
Lofdship  would  hear  them*  After  the  Judge  had  taken  his  seat,  a  cause 
was  called  on;  but  his  Lordship  had  lost  his  notes  of  the  argument. , He 
then  asked  some  of  the  counsel  about  a  case  which  had  been  arguea  so- 
long  i^o  tbat  they  had  all  lost  sight  of  it,  and  had  forgotten  op  which 
side  they  were  engaged.  The  business  to  which  it  had  been  annourtced 
this  day  would  be  jdevoted  was  the  hearing  of  petitions  in  lunacy,  as  I 
saw  by  the  paper  affixed  in  the  Court ;  but  after  having  4iscussed  €or  a 
full  hour  what  he  should  be^n  with,  he  took  up  some  niatters  whfUy 
different  from  those  which  had  been  expected.  Before  three  o'ie)ock 
^  Chancellor  rose,  having  advanced  nothing,  but  having,  ^Qe««nhalets, 
prmaisadi 
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equitable  juritdktiiNik  '  Their  importanoe  «td  thokJ 
nectkMi  with  the  dearest  domestic  interests  of  society,  are  too  ob- 
vious to  need  enforcement;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  point  the  atlM- 
tion  of  the  reader  to  the  indispensible  necessity  that  such  subjects 
should  be  guarded  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  that  the 
administration  of  justice  in  each  of  the  cases  arising  out  of  tbem» 
should  be  effected  with  as  much  speed  and  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

llie  causes  of  delay,  and  tlie  expense,  which  now»  to  the 
akiAiie  of  the  government,  are  permitted  to  intervene,  aie  deoKNi- 
alrated  with  great  force  in  the  work  before  us,  and  the  remedj  is 
pointed  out  with  equal  perspicuity.  The  author  ascribes  the 
causes  of  the  evils,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  increased  jnris4ic<ioii, 
iivhrte  the  means  of  meeting  that  increase  have  remained  nearfy 
tlie  same  as  at  those  periods  of  our  history  when  it  had  not  tak^Hi 
place;  to  the  unnecessary  length  of  proceedings;  to  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  subaltern  departments  of  the  courts,  and  the  corrupt 
practices  which  prevail  there;  to  the  distracting  duties  which  the 
supreme  judge  is  called  upon  to  perform;  to  the  want  of  a  proper 
court  for  deciding  appeals,  and  to  the  imperfections  and  confusion 
of  the  statutes  relating  to  this  branch  of  law.  The  remedies  for 
these  evils  we  shall  notice  hereafter.  The  author  says,  speaking 
ef  the  increased  jurisdiction  : 

''  It  was  aboat  the  beginning  of  the  Isst  century  that  the  busiDcss  of 
the  (Court  of  Chancery  underwent  a  great  alteration.  The  caoscs  then 
began  to  increase  so  rapidly,  and  their  number  and  importance  becaose 
so  greatj  that  t)iere  was  scarcely  any  period  at  which  the  Chan^eUcM'^ 
with  tlie  assistance  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Masters  id  Chan- 
eery,  was  able  to  despatch  them.  It  was  about  the  same  period  too,  tbat 
after  much  discussion,  the  jarisdiction  of  the  House  of  Iiords  in  nypeals 
ip  'civil  causes  was  established;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  nmnoer  of 
apfMsIs  grew'to  be  to  great  thAt  they  aloae  took  m  a  consideiabk  por^ 
•  tioa  of  due  in  ibc  House  ^f  Lords,  aad  Che  Chanodk>r  < 
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falnia.th«ra»  thenecassary  oonsequenoe of  wkioh  was, tbat tbe^oosiiwfla 

>'  Q^  the  GoiHt  ef  Chancery  was  very  much  neglected.  .  Then  came  the  In- 

...crepde.of.hHitQCss.in  banknip^y,  which  has  now  become  so  considerable, 

that  ii^terly  it  has  occupied  one-fourth  of  the  whole  time  that  the  Conrt 

ha^  .sate  during  the  year. 

♦  ♦       ^     ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  . 

"  You  will  have  observed  that  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
ha^ve  bad  a  tendency  rather  to  augment  than  to  reduce  the  duties  ot  the 
CliaoceHor.  When  the  House  of  Peers  established  "its  right  of  appeal 
in  civil  cases,  instead  of  taking*  tbat  opportunity  of  making  the  Chan- 
eellor  a  permanent  and  fixed  judge  in  the  court  which  they  then  eon- 
slftiited/  hhd  phicing  another  judge  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
it  decided  that  the  same  person  could  fill  both  offices,  and  might  dis- 
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fchargcitbetn^altartlBtaAf,  kmag  the  prind^  oanrtrw.Uifl.coaotryJi^b 
no  oiter  jod^BMtliMiiihe  M«6tcff  o£  iUe  aoU^.  Wb#n  tke  bmioess  in 
i^]nl||iruplcy  ^ncreMed  in  Auch  a  manner  tbat  it  fooned.^n^ugU  to  opcnpy 
an  exclusive  tribunal,  tbe  duty  of  presiding  over  ^bat  also  was  added  to 
tbe  Chapcellor's  otber  diaries.  As  bowever  it  was  impossible  to  manage 
^all  ^be  details  of  tbe  latter  jurisdiction^  be  was  permitted  to  create  neany 
a  bundred  officers  (commissioners  of  bankrupt)^  wbicb  measure  baa 
Hevertbeless  done  but  little  to  relieve  bis  burtbens. 

"  From  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  present  century,  various  propositions  bave 
been  suggested  for  tbe  purpose  of  reducing  tbe  ftidetions  of  the  Cban- 
^ll6r.'  Lord  Eldoo,  bowever,  who  was  resolved  that  neither  his  iniii. 
enee  nor-  bis  andumcnts  should  be  diminished,  has  constantly  opposed 
dvery  ^pedieoi  that  has  been  proposed.  The  office  of  Vice  Chancellor 
indeed  owes  its  creation  to  bis  mete  will,  and  be  resorted  to  it  for  tbe 
;  {purposes  of  silencing  the  loud  complaints  of  tbe  public,  at  tbe  same  time 
,  that  be  sacrificed  only  a  small  portion  of  bis  income.  Since  this  oSce 
was  filled  by  Sir  John  Leach,  it  has  doubtless  been  a  considerable  assist- 
ance to  tbe  despatch  of  business,  but  less  than  might  bave  been  expected 
from  it,  because  an  appeal  lies  from  tbe  decisions  of  this  judge  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  afterwards  to  tbe  House  of  Lords,  which  is  found 
to  be  a  great  hardship  upon  tbe  suitors  of  tbe  court.  *  *  *  It  must  be 
observed  also,  that  a  great  portion  of  tbe  Vice  Chancellor's  time  k  taken 
up  with  hearing  bankrupt  petitions :  so  that  if  at  any  future'  period,  two 
of  Abe  three  judges  who  now  sit  in  the  courts,  either  from  tbeir  hesitation 
in  deciding,  or  by  reason  of  their  want  of  experience  in  the  practice  and 
principles  of  equity,  shall  display  less  capacity  than  Sir  John  Leach,  the 
inevitable  conse^ence  must  be,  that  business  wiB  he  more  than  ever 
retarded,  and  even  more  than  it  would. have  been  without  the  apfMROt- 
■  juent  of  ft  Vice  ChanceUor/* 

The  obvious  remedy  for  the  evil  which  is  here  pointed  out,  is  in 

.  tbe  appointment  of  other  judges,  and  in  withdrawing  from  the 
Chancellor  some  of  the  burthensome  and  discordant  duties  with 

.  which  he  is  at  present  loaded.  The  reasons  for  this  measure, 
oad  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  effected,  are  enforced  with 

•  great- clearness  and  inteUigence,  and  are  sufficient  to  convince 
etery  man  who  has  not  an  interest,  and  therefore  n  determinatioii, 
to  think  otherwise.  Nothing  ban  b6  more  absurd  than*  txt  talk 
about  retaining  such  an  office  because  it  ts  the  highest  gfft'the 
royal  prerogative  can  bestow,  or  because  it  is  the  grea^  prize  fbr 
which  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  profession  labobr. 
The  best  and  most  dignified  exercise  of  the  prerogative  is  to  pro- 

'  mote  the  welfare  of  the  community;  and  the  more  eminetit  me^i- 
t>ers  of  the  profession  might  as  well  envj  tbe  talents  of  the  nika 
who  can  ride  upon  two  horses  at  once,  as  seek  to  fill  ah  oflSce  ^e 
duties  of  which  the^  cannot  discbarge  so  as  to  s^tisi^  the  proud 
feelings  of  a  great  mind,  or  the  scriiples  pf  .a  copi^ff^ienjUOiis  iO|i«» 
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..  Tk^pt^iinky  wd^Bort  of  proceidingtf  ra  aAlnittiM  t&bdtk^dt 
the  gM«t  «vils  6f  Ike  pmctice  in  equity^  •  Tb^  mtCbtit  sayi-^" 

•  ^^  Hie  pn>lkity  mtid  tsulology  of  the  prodtedftigs'cftnsed  by  tbb  iiiiAie- 
R>us  legpil:^ciittis>  and  by  means  of  whfch  the  dishonesty' and 'chicaiieT]f 
of  onwoiHiy  uiiton.are  tod  often  enabled  to  reCaH,  vaod  efen  sometimes 
to  evade  juftioe,  are  as  forcibly  fe}t  by  the  8uit6n  io  this  country  as  $Mf 
were  formerly  by  tho$e  of  Italy*  And  uoforto^ately  there  are  to  fail 
fouqil  in  this  country  attornies,  and  even  counsel,  whQ  do  not  scrapie  tb 
degrade  their  talents'  and  ingenuity  by  resorting  to  all  the  delf^  wk^  41 
the  contrivances  which  the  most  stnct  forms  of  the  cpufts  eoab^ 'tlieq^ 
to  ttA^hy,  not  to  accelerate  justice,  but  Co  baffle  it.*'  ,     .  ^<:U 

He  adds,  what  is  not  less  true  than  the  disgraceful  li^M^  ^Uir 
rious  fact  above  ate  ted,  that  these  evils«.  great  as  th^y  er^^^HMUur 
of,  little  imjpoptaDce  when  compared  with  those  which  ongKial^.]4M 
the.  defective  organization  of  the  tiribunals. tbemselmyof  wbkit 
too^  it  might  be  observed^  they 'are  the  offspivigk.  Tbisbada 
naturally  to  the  conaideratioQ  of  those  departments  of  the  Couitr 
in  which  the  greatest  source  of  the  mischief,  next  tb  the  i&snffi>* 
cient  nuoiber  of  judges^  exists.  To  trace  them  tfardugh  M  jdieir 
dark  labyrinths  would  be  impossible;  but  there  are  two  sulpects 
so  glaringly  injurious  and  absurd,  that  they  must  not  be  oiQitted. 
Our  readers  will  anticipate  that,  we  m^m  the  Couiiqii^sionera  pf 
Bankrupt,  aud  the  Masters  in  Chancery. . 

Much  has  been  made  public  of  late  respecting  the  fojrmer,  of 
(faiss#iiiiioti«naffie&    Mn  Montagu,  whose-  expeiieooe  entitles  aU 
tlMt.be  saya  oa  this  sisbject  to  great  respects;  has  designated'  Che 
court,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  these  commissioners,  as  ^  :i  tribu- 
nal itt  which  the  muinmm  of  justice  is  administered  at  the  maTi- ; 
nuim  of  expense."    Lord  Eldon  lona  ago  called  them  nuisances.. 
The  common  council  of  the  city  of  Ix>ndon  established  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  their  practices,  the  report  of  which  con- 
tains^ a  oiMs  of  information  which  verities  Doth  those  opinions^ . 
and  the  daily- oewsf^pers  too  freqiientiy  contaip  accounts  9f  tbe^^ 
violent  injustice  or  their  rapacity,  while  their  negligence  and  i|i- 
sufficiency!  though  not  so  often  exposed,  do  not  less  certainly 
exist^t     Their  great  safety  consists  m  the  nature  of  the  bpsii^ess 


*  **  Or«  non  si  paO  dire,  quante  inTeodone,  lemore,  e  TOtterfaggi,  mbbia  trovato,  ei 
meUa  tutto  d\  in  pratica  qaeUa  sdeiua,  che  e  destiiuta  per  miniftiBre,  o  far  mmtitrafD 
U  xi9^2ia,  ^ttkme  qocfU  o  ocui  a)  faoda  nwi,  o  si  faocia  ii  piA  tordi  obe  ai  poo." — 

t  Lord  Lyadhurat  haa  laore  than  ooce  lately  ordered  Comroiuioncrs  to  refund  feet 
^bicli  they  had  improperly  esicted ;  and  in  a  recent  trial  hi  the  Court  of  Kittg^ 
Bctick  a,  verdict  oCjBSfiO  ana  BMMweciad^by  a  maroliaatof  London  i^imt  the  Coaiaib:. 
tioncns  o(  the  14tli  lUt,  Un  having,  u^  their  potential  insolence,,  unjustly  coanpi^tBd 
hiiu  to  Newgate*  This  person's  onence  was,  dial  he  had  objected  to  rc«d>  at  the  Ind- 
diag  of  ib«  ConiniissionerB>  an  entry  in  an  acoount  which  he  had  produced  to  them. 


tbey.bav^  lo  p^lfwi*^  Tk^.^Mb^  «0f  «  ktalu^t !» looked  «poii 
bj  alm€i9t.alVii!W  affi  (M>nQeeted  iwitb  it,  £poin*4be  C!oili«ii«Moiienr 
dowiiwarils 4q  . tbeir  jpe^seager^  in  the  i9«me'>)igbt  m  lhe^li<>nest 
il^tiyes  of  spmc^  pvts  of  our  sea-coMt  look  upon  Ikt  cargo  of « 
vessel  that  a  apwn  baa  vreckqd  vpoo  their  aboaea.  Ifbe  only 
atrnggl^- ia^  who  aball  havethe.Iafgealabareof  the-pkiiidef;  and 
it  neTer^occura  to  woj  one  of  Ibetn  that  iH>ainioii  jirttice  requires 
they  should  abstain  fcom  that  which  is*  the  property  of  others*  and 
6f  persons  too*\vho  have  already  suffered  loss  enough.  The  de«- 
scription  whteh  the  author  gives  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
this  extraordinary  tribunal  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  rather 
milder  than  justice  requires. 

"'^  Such  of  these  fuDctJQnaries/' he  says,  '' as  were  appq^ajted  by«the 
Oiancellor,  are  for  the  most'  part  old  men,  or  else  very  young  on^^  ao^ 
whose'  only  pretensions  to  the  office  with  which  they  are  entnisted  ponsist 
in  the  recommendation  of  some  of  Lord  Eldon's  friends,  or  of  other  per- 
sons connected  with  the  government.  As  they  are  all  either  attorneys 
or  oounsel,  their  sole  object  is  to  giiin  as  ranch  m6ney  in  as  little  time 
as  i)Os»Ue.  Some  of  ihem  understand  the  art  of  aceom|rfishing  tfaiif 
so  weli^  and  have  put  it  in  practice  so  successfully*  that  they  have^  some- 
times ventured  to  boast  of  having  pocketed  thirty,  guiaeas  each,  in  one 
day.  in  py  opinion  sucha  vaunt  is  as  disgraceful  to  those  by  whomf  it 
is  made,  as  it  is  to  Ix>rd  Eldon,  by  whom  the  system  has  been.eocou- 

''^'"         .  ............ 

The  Mastera  in  Chancery  are^offioers  upon  whom  aeryiinipoiu. 
tant  duties  devolve,  and  who,  if  they  discharged  those  duties^'pfotf 
perly,  might  dq  much  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  com* 
])lained  of*  In  the  offices  of  the  Masters  are  conduct  the  inves- 
tigation .^nd  adjustni^nt  of  accounts,  the  establishment  of  claims, 
the  proof  of  facts  which  are  in  dispute  between  parties^  oc  which 
must  be  ascertained  in  order  to  enable  the  Court  to. proceed  to  a 
decree,^  and  where  tho^.  niatters  which  io  courts  oi  common 
law  are  proved  before  a.  jury  are  inquired  into,,  and  which  the 
Chancellor  has  neither  time  nor  the  meaJlia  of  ascertaining  satis** 
fagtorily  in  his  own  court.  The  Masters  are  entrusted. also  to 
superintend  the, management  of  all  property  whiph  conoes  under 
the  disposition  of  the  Cour,t,  to  check  and  pass  the  ^accounts  of 
receivers,,  guardians,  executors,  and  trustees,  ^to  direct  the  aHoy^« 
ances  to  be  made  to  claimants  of  all.  kinds,  and  the  o^aintenance 
of  infants,  lunatics,  8cc.  '  They  have  no. share  in  those  evils  which 

A  motion  was. made  Cor  a  new  trial,  at  wliieh  the  CoiftikriiMouers  htid'the  good  taste  to 
prMeiii.tbettifdvM^«ndLN^  Tentefdeo  is  reported 'to<lmn»ssid.t9tft«ii]  on  thatoten^* 
sioo-^"  If  there  are  oji;  iodh'idnals  now  present  who  tliiiik.  that  a  request  to  read  •« 
entry  is  suking  m  questtoo,  I  can  only  taj  that  tlie  sooner  sadi  individuals  correct  tbat 
opinion,  the  sooner  will  they  qualify  themaelres  to  execute  the  duties  of  Coteml^oilers 
of  Bankrupt."    The  other  j udges  coucun«d. 
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ftriie  frtMA  the  <M«yiii  hearing  caufes  wbM*«b*y  are  n^Mf ^or 
hearing,  (that  «]iriaging,  as  we  have  beMt  iMiieed;  fPMI'<*e 
want  of  a  eafidenf  manlier  of  judges,)  nor  with  thdse'iriijdi 
belong  to  the  baakmi  system;  of  aH  the  other  tMays  ami  ei^ 
pense  they  eee*  the  chief  authors  ami  enoooragers;  and  it  is  in 
dieir  department,  whenever  the  work  of  reform  is  entenrf  ^9!!^ 
in  earnest,  that  its  osost  useful  eiertions  must  be  nnde.  The 
short  statement  we  have  given  of  sooae  d  their  principri  dttieB 
will  suffice  to  show  how  important  it  is  that  officers^  to  wfaoilf 
each  weighty  charge  is  given  ^  should  be  of  nnquestiotoabte' ci^-^ 
city  and  great  activity.  The  author,  making  an  observatitMi'^' 
the  same  effect^  adds —  '  '^'' 

**  Bat  this  is  by  no  means  the  esse.  For  uanf  yean  pasi^  Hvitb  verjf 
few  eaeeplkms,  persons  either  of  small  ability  or  of  no  expeiiepGe  ha^ 
been  appointed.  Sometimes  they  have  been  eonnsci  wbo  h«ve  gMWn 
grey  In  the  courts,  and  whose  only  recommeDdsiieD  to  this  oiice  wsa 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  in  their  vocation.  The  public  having  thought 
them  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  management  of  busiuess,  they  bate 
therefore  been  thouefat  qualified  to  become  judges.  Others  of  less  lid« 
vanced  years  have  obtained  the  appointment  for  no  merit  of  their  own, 
nor  for  any  other  reason  than  that  they  have  been  the  friends  of  th^ ' 
Chancellor,  or  of  some  of  the  ministers.  And  although  there  nuqrbs 
soaie  among  them  who  are  qualified  for  the  post  they  bold,  they  faaire 
not  owed  it  to  those  qualifications.  The  building  in  which  tbc^  Md 
their  sittmgs  has  been  called  The  Refuge  for  the  DeUUuie,  an  af pfjjation 
which  is  dedved  (torn  the  circumstances  1  have  indicated.** 

It  was  one  of  the  charges  in  the  impeachment  against  Lead 
MaedeafieM  that,  besides  taking  money  for  the  purchase  of  theae 
places,  he  had  admitted  to  them  insufficient  persons,  '*  men  of 
small  abilities.*'  Of  the  first  part  of  the  charge  Lord  EMon 
stands  wliolly  guiltless ;  on  the  latter,  he  has  quite  as  mncii  to 
answer  for  as  I^rd  Macclesfield.  The  great  expense  to  wbich 
suitors  are  put  in  these  offices  is  occasioned  by  the  parties  bein^ 
compelled  to  make  innumerable  attendances  before  the  Maater^ 
all  of  which  incur  heavy  charges,  and  to  take  and  pay  for  office 
copies  of  every  proceeding  that  takes  place  in  the  course  of  tisn 
inquiry.  Each  Master  has  a  clerk,  wno  manages  the  receipt  of 
fees,  none  of  the  Masters  actually,  we  believe,  receiving  die 
money  wiA  his  own  hands,  whatever  participation  he  may  hifver 
in  it.  Solicitors  who  are  really  desirous  of  having  the  buaiaeaa 
in  which  they  are  engaged  despatched  with  due  celerity,  can  only 
effect  it  by  propitiating  these  clerks — far  more  important  peiaon- 
ages  and  scmetimes  more  useful  than  the  Masters — either  by  paj^^ 
ing  for  copies  of  proceedings  which  they  neither  want  nor  trion^ 
by  submitting  to  grqss  impositions,  or  by  gratuities  nnctei'  A«» 
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iMMkiQ^expeciiliMi-liiotwy,  or  uncler  oo  mme  ttH  all;  whiles siieh 
pr«ctitiMier»  as  find  ih^r  greater  profit  in  proorastimtiBg  Ihe  ki* 
qo«rie»  in  these  ttuffices  receive  no  int^Tup^ioii  in  9f>  laudable  a 
design  from  the  same  clerks^  whose  gains  ineniase  in  proportion 
to  the  duration  of  such  inqairies*  The  following  {msoage  occurs 
upon  this  subject. 

*'In  the  iragmeni  of  another  letter  whidh  has  not  been  |iabliihed« 
after  ihavlng  ohMtved  that  the  enormoas  incomet'iof  8aaie:aC  Abe.  jnfener 
oi|«f^  of  theoQUfts  of  jiistice  in  England  exceed  Uiose  of  the  pNnideiils 
of  .th^.gl^ter  MTt  of  the  trlbqnaU  of  f^mnce,  the  author  .acids  fVH  the 
mljj^^.of  the  clerks  of  Idastp-s  in  Chancery,  '  Nothing  i^ore  u)Cf;entl|r 
requires  to  be  rectified  than  the  erooluments  of  these,  clerks.  It  is  no- 
torious that  they  enjoy  iocomes  which  rival  those  of  the  Masters  them- 
selves. The  greater  part  of  their  gains  arises  from  long  and  unneoesMry 
copies  of  proceedings  which  ihey  hafciaade,  and  compel  the  unfortupate 
sitttors  to  buy  at  the  price  they  fix»  and  from  fv^ents  in  money  which 
the  parties  are  obliged  to  make  them  to  induce  them  to  despatch  their 
causes.  On  a  recent  occasion  these  abuses  wece  menttoaed  in  tbe,pne^ 
seace  of  Lord  Eldon,  who,  in  that  strain  of  jocalarky  of  which  he  i^  so 
load,  only  observed,  that  since  the  profits  of  these  cwik^  were,  so  eon- 
sidesablfS,  he  should  like,  if  he  weie  not  Chaocellor,  to  be  a  clerk  .to  a 
Master  in  Chancery.  The  suitors  might  have  forgiven  his  jest,,  if  al 
the  same  time  he  had  provided  a  remedy  for  so  gross  an  abuse.** 

Excepting  Louis  XL's  executioner,  there  is  no  man  upon  re^ 
cord  whojokes  at  the  wrong  time  with  such  invincible  perverseness 
as  Lord  Eldon;  and  bis  tears — at  shedding  which  he  is,  or  rather 
was,  monstrously  prompt — are  as  misplaced  as  his  mirth.  The 
remedies  for  the  above  mentioned  abuses  are  obvious;  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Bankrupt,  and  the  appoint-' 
meot  of  a  court  composed  of  three  or  more  judges,  would  iRsure 
the  despatch  of  that  branch  of  justice,  and  be  an  infinite  saving  to 
the  parties,  who  at  present  pay  so  enormously  for  having  their 
business  very  indifferently  performed.  If  able  men  were  ap* 
p<>inted  to  the  offices  of  Masters,  if  they  sate  in  public,  if  they 
were  paid  by  salaries  instead  of  by  fees,  and  if  their  clerks  wnm 
deprived  of  the  improper  influence  and  the  immoderate  and  uxk^ 
earned  emoluments  they  now  enjoy,  the  just  complasnts  against 
that  department  would  at  once  cease. 

The  author's  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  suprenie  Conrt  of  . 
Appeals,  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  at  present  so  inadequately 
performed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  is  in  these  terms : — 

*'  This  Court  ought  to  be  composed  of  judges  who  have  already  sat  in 
tbe  Courts  of  Equity  and  Common  Law,  and  who,  after  having  dis- 
charged their  fUnetions  there  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  have  retired 
before  their  great  labour  has  wholly  weidbcned  them  or  rendered  them 
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wbicb  are  les&  onorottt*  A  ccwrt  60  fiooslilut#d»  ^iUuig  at  ^  Mate  liflK 
with  the  other  courts*  would  possess  a  wei^t  iofiiiitalj  bewod  tbift  «f 
the  House  of  Lords  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  would  be  perfectly 
competent  to  disfiose  of  au  the  cases  that  could  come  before  it. 

"  Besides  its  ordinary  judicial  functions,  this  tribunal  might  be  occu- 
pied wHh  the  superinteodance  of  the  general  body  of  law,  and  might 
preposeftoin  titne to  tisM  lotbe  legislatvreviieb  amefiMmtioBs  sb  tine  and 
diMMHlaiioe* tlwrnidimder'neeosiiry.  The legialalitfe might ibOtiiriiiy 
opioioii/  eniniM  to  tbia  tribvoal,  rather  than  t6  tbofir  own  Gamaimom^ 
the  tatk  of  drawaif  Hp  bilk  for  akering  the  geaeral  abd  panaabeaiilaiani 
tii  the  bod.  At  present  soch  blUs  are  oomoMMiW  prepam  by  fitiww 
who  are  unactpiainted  with  the  operation  and  e&ct  of  the  laws  wliacb 
they  propose  lo  alter^  and  the  result  is>  that  enactments  being  maidk^  U^ 
practical  eonseqoances  of  wfarch  have  not  been  foreseen,  it  becomes  oe- 
eessaryto  repeal  or  amend  them  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  passed. 

'*  I  shsll  be  asked  whether  the  Chancellor  ongbt  to  be  a  member  of 
taeh  a  ecmrt  ?  But  trhen  the  great  number  of  diforce  causes,  dF  dallifS 
to  peenges,  ^c.-Whieh  eome  under  disenssion  In  the'Hoase  of  LcMli*is 
teondered,  together  with  the  other  duties  which  #111  rcstealn  to  tb« 
Chaoeellor  «fc»«liter  he  shall  be  reliefed  irom  the  erdinMry  fmusiioQs 
nf  his  own  Court,  the  inexpediency  of  making  him  a  alember  ef  audi  a 
Court  of  Appeal  as  I  ha?e  proposed  will  be  obvious." 

The  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Appeals  from  the  colonies  is 
also  suggested ;  and  the  author,  foreseeing  that  the  proposition 
he  has  made  for  withdrawing  from  the  House  of  Lords  that 
jurisdiction  which  it  possesses  (but  which  is  in  fikct  a  mere  mddem 
usurpation)  will  be  considered  as  an  innovation,  replies,  by  Miti- 
cipation,  to  that  objection. 

''  The  peers  of  the  realm  possess  a  privilege  which  is  granted  to  tbem 
^y  statute,  and  which  they  may  render  much  more  usefiif  to  the  conntry 
than  the  right  of  deciding  appeals.  An  ancient  Act  of  Parliament  en- 
joins them  to  aj^point,  every  session  of  parliament,  a  commission  '■com- 
posed'Of  members  of  their  own  house,  to  inquire' into  the  delays  "Wbic^ 
mi^  exist  in 'the  kdnrinistration  of  justibe,  and  to 'provide  a  renMdy^ 
and  for  this  ^purpose,  the  same^staftnte  gives  them  tlife  power  of  «mb^ 
peUing  the  production  of  the  records  of  l^e  varlops  courts,  and  ^.re* 
^ring  the  attendance  of  the  judges.* 

'*  Let  the  peers  then  relinquish  a  privilege  as  inconvenient  to  tbcm* 
telves  as  it  is  u\jurious  to  thepoiect  administration  of  justice }  bpt  let 
them  resume  another  function  which,  moderately  and  ptuaeatlj  cxercii^ed^ 
mav  lead  to  that  improvement  which  has  been  so  lone  desiredj^ai^jywcli 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  judicial  organisation  01  the  country*/ *  J^t 
them  not  forget  that  a  change^  the  object  of  which  is  to  effect  tbe  sprisdy 
despatch  and  to  diminish  the  expense  of  suits,  instead  of  being  an  inoo- 

*  Vid«  Coke'i  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England,  part  iv.  c.  6 ;  and  SftMenV  PHvi- 
teget  of  Hie  Baronage  of  £oglaud  when  they  sit  in  ParHuiHmt,  g»  ft. 
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valkm«bn  the  oomtiHiHbn,  wodM,  tm  tbe  contnoy,  be  to  cmty  into  cfiect 
4bat  prorisfon  of -the  Great  Charter,  by  which  the  King  has  promistfl 
that  there  shall  be  neither  denial  nor  dday  of  justice.''* 

The  design  which  the  author  recommends  of  revising*  clas- 
sifyijig^  and  abbreviating  the  sjtatutes,  leads  him  to  consider  at 
aovsxe  length  tbe  ijuestion  of  codification  in  general.  Our  readers 
k^ow  that  tbe  opinions  of  nuiny  eminent  jurists  of  tbe  pitesent  day 
4ire  divided  upon  this  nice  and  speculatise  point*  •  Mr.  Bentham 
in  tiua  country,  and  M.  Meyer  in  Holland,  (whose  elaborate  work 
<m  the  JodietaMnstitutioos  of  Enfope  was  reviewed  in  a  former 
iitfmber),  names  of  great  weight  on  such  a  subject;  are  strenuous 
advocates  for  the  formation  of  codes,  in  all  countries  which  do  not 
idfeady  possess  them.  MM.  Hugo  and  Savigny,  of  not  inferiof 
reputation  to  those  we  have  mentioned,  have  taken  the  opposite 
side  of  tbe  question ;  our  author  ranks  himself  with  the  latter, 
aiid  avows  hipiself  Anti-Tribonian.  We  are  unable  at  present  to 
entctr  upon  tbia  part  of  the  subject,  which  deserves  indeed  a  mor« 
fiill  consideration  and  greater  space  thian  we  can  at  present  deiK»te 
io  it.  Wer  perceive  that  M.  Meyer  has  announced  a  work  on* 
Codification,  which  it  is  possible  may  afford  us  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  principles  contended  for  by  the  champiooa  ooeidier 
side.  For  this  time  we  dismiss  it,  observing,  however^  that  the 
author  has  displayed  much  learning  and  ingenuity  in  the  argument 
he  has  advanced  against  tbe  proposition  for  forming  a  code  in 
England,  where,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  reasons  which  have 
influenced  other  countries  in  adopting  such  a  measure  do  not  exist. 

The  author's  remarks  on  the  English  bar,  and  more  particu- 
larly on  the  king's  counsel,  and  their  unreasonable  and  pertina- 
cious opposition  (with  some  exceptions)  to  all  reform,  are  written 
with  so  much  spirit,  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  give  some  ex- 
tracts from  them,  but  that  the  length  to  which  this  article  has 
already  extended  admonishes  us  to  bring  it  to  a  close;  und  we 
cannot  do  so  more  conveniently  and  properly  than  by  the  recapi- 
ttrietion  which  Mjr.  Cooper  makes  of  his  plan  of  improvement. 

"  Let  the  work  of  reform,  then,  in  the  judicial  system  of  England,  be 
proceeded  In  without  further  delay;  or,  at  least,  as  soon  as  that  system^ 
shall  be  relieved  from  the  presence  of  Lord  Eldon**  (this  consummation, 
so  devoutly  wished,  has  at  length  arrived):  ''let  that  reform  tend  imme- 
diately to  the  correction  of  those  evils,  tbe  existence  of  which  has  been 
oonfinned  by  time,  and  let  the  most  simple  and  easy  method  of  effecting 
it  be  resorted  to  in  preference  to  any  other.  To  accomplish  this  object, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  measures  I  have  proposed  for  the  successive 
amelioration  of  the  judicial  organization,  and,  above  all,  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  ji^tice  more  promptly  and  at  less  cost,  are  well  adapted: 

*  Nultt  negabinras  ant  differe mas  rectnm  vel  joatitmni. 
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tMftnew  mi^eoattSi  compoteoi  io  tlMdctpalch  of  «ft«ttilir«4iicli  awjr 
lie  Immrht  Before  them,  m  tooD  « tbey  «re  tei  down  for  bairiii^  sImmM 
be  ettobliBhed  :^  chat  a  new  and  exdusiTe  Uibanal  thodd  be  cneated^  to 
oonust  of  ibree  or  four  jttdfts»  for  disposing  of  tbe  business  idatiog  to 
bankrupts  and  insolvents  :t  tbat  a  supreme  court,  wbich  sball  sit  con- 
stantly, in  tbe  same  manner  as  the  oiber  conrts,  shall  be  establidied  for 
bearine  appeals  instead  of  tbe  Honse  of  Lords,  and  that  appeals  from 
tbe  cokmies  shall  be  heard  in  tbe  same  court,  if  it  shall  be  fbnnd  im- 
practicable  to  decide  those  appeals  finaDy  in  the  colonies  tbemseltes : 
that  the  number  of  judges  in  the  ordinary  courts  be  increased4  and  tbat 
tbase  courts  be  so  constituted  tbat  whenever  there  sbaU  happen  to  be 
an  orrear  of  causes  in  one  of  them,  tber  may  be  transferred  to  the  otben: 
tbat  there  be  no  intermediate  appeal,  but  only  a  direct  appeal  to  tbe 
sunreme  court :  that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  principality  of 
Wales  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  in  England :  that  the  judges  of 
tbe  courts  at  Westminster  exteud  tbeir  circuits  of  Nisi  Prius  assize  to 
that  principality,  and  that  the  courts  of  eouity  there  be  abolished  :  that 
the  circuits  of  these  judges  be  so  arranged  and  divided,  that  there  shall 
be  no  necessity  for  leaving  renumets  in  tbe  cause  papers,  for  want  of 
sufficient  time  to  despatch  them :  that  all  the  conits  of  equity  and  com- 
mon law  sball  be  held  in  tbe  tame  place :  that  all  tbcM  eootts  sfanll  nit 
il  oBoc^  and  in  ibe  morning :  that  none  of  tbe  Judges  or  Masleta  in 
Chancery  shall  be  members  of  the  House  of  Commons :  that  tbe  bbodo- 
poly  of  Serjeants  at  law  and  king's  counsel  be  extinguished,  and  that  svtdt 
rank  shaU  be  conferred  on  any  one  who,  being  qualified,  shall  think  fit 
to  solicit  for  it :  tbat  tbe  statute  law  be  consolidated,  classed,  and  com- 
pleted :  that  the  process  of  each  court  be  simplified  and  made  nnifonn, 
and  legal  fictions  abolished.  If  measures  such  as  those  wbich  I  have 
here  rapidly  sketched  shall  be  adopted,  the  complaints  which  are  now  so 
frequent,  of  tbe  interminaUe  delays  and  of  the  ruinous  expense  which 
are  the  inseparable  attendants  of  tbe  legal  proceedings  of  this  country,  will 
be  heard  no  more :  and  if  the  people  still  complain,  it  will  at  least  not  be 
against  the  judicial  system,  nor  on  account  of  the  numeroua  coUeotioBi 
of  decrees  and  treatises  and  commentaries  on  tbe  laws, — nor  of  the  con- 
fused mass  of  statutes — nor  because  the  common  law  is  unwritten  tm 
because,  after  years  of  expectation  and  anxiety,  the  parties  who  gnio  thdr 
oiHses  lose  at  tbe  same  time  a  large  portion  of  their  fortunea." 

The  value  of  several  of  these  suggestiona  has  received  a  naost 
'striking  confirmation  since  they  were  published,  by  the  Report  of 

*  It  appears,  that  to  long  ago  a*  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  desigo  of  iocreasinf  On 
■ntnber  or  equity  judges  had  engaged  thb  attenttoD  of  the  fegishiture.  VWe  Commaos' 
Joiiniah,vol.f.p.  596. 
t  Tito  sftchc^  of  this  recdnmendatton  has  beea  safficlently  ptortA  In  tha  dAda^ 
•  Caart  lor  tbe  relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  tribaiml  ia  tha  comtrj 
,tn  which  business  is  conducted  with  greater  intelligence,  decoran,  reg;nlaritj,and  dii- 
^  patch,  nor  one  In  which  the  coddoct  of  the  judges  gives  more  universal  satisfaodoo. 


"    t  One  of  the  propositions  marie  to  Cromwell  by  Shepherd,  (author  of  the 

.aai^  '*  littt  tksre  be  eneogb  oC  courts  of  iastioe ;  rather  too  naajaithaii  too  inr ;  an! 

that  ihey  be  m^  overburtbened  with  business"     Vide  Shepherd's  EogUnd*a  Bal«t 

p.  to. 
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tbe  CoDBUDimoMii  iqppoiotMl  to  inquire  into  the  preclice  wM 
proeeedings  of  the  courts  of  Common  Law,  in  wbicU  all  those 
which  are  cooneoted  with  that  subject  have  beea  adopted  aad  re- 
comnaended  lo  be  earried  into  execution.  All  that  relttes  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  great  obMacle 
to  reform  is  removed  in  the  removal  of  Lord  Eldoe.  Lord  Lynd* 
hurst  has  the  power — he  ought  to  have  the  ambition — to  effect  so 
useful  and  requisite  a  woriL  as  that  which  invites  his  laboursi 
He  has  pledged  himself  in  the  face  of  the  peers  of  England,  that 
be  will  do  so;  and  if  be  fulfils,  that  pledge*  he  may  earn  the 
brightest  renown  that  ever  yet  was  associated  with  the  name  of  an 
English  judge.       ... 


Abt.  X. — 1.  Geschichte  der  Kreuzzuge,  nach  mor^enldndischen 
und  abendl'dndischen  Berichtm;  von  Friedrich  Wilken.  (His- 
tory of  the  Crusades,  from  Eastern  and  Western  authorities.  By 
Frederic  Wilken.)  Leipzig.  1807—1826.    Vol.  I.— IV.  8vo. 

2.  Histaire  des  Croisades.  Par  M.  Michaud,  de  TAcadeBiie 
Fran^aise.  Quatri^e  Edition,  revue^  oorrig^,  et  augmentie. 
Paris.     1825—1829.    6  tomes.     8vo. 

3.  Bibliothique  des  Croi$(uk9.  Par  M.  Michaud.  Paris.  1829» 
4  tomes.     8vo. 

Thb  most  extraordinary  phenomena  beyond  question  which  &e 
history  of  the  world  presents,  are  the  Crusades  to  Hie  Holy  Land. 
In  no  other  instance  have  large  bodies  of  men  acted  from  causes 
so  purely  moral.  When  tides  of  Kelts,  Germans,  Scandinavians, 
and  Huns  rolled  in  on  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  the  pressure  of 
necessity  or  the  love  of  spoil  which  urged  them  op ;  it  was  the  lust 
of  conquest  and  of  booty  which  in  all  ages  has  poured  the  Turkish 
hordes  over  the  East,  and  even  the  Arabs  were  led  aa  much  bj 
the  hope  of  gain  as  the  zeal  for  proseLytii^m^  But  it  was  genuine 
religious  enthusiasm,  (fanaticism  if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,)  and 
the  passion  for  military  fame,  which  impelled  all  orders  of  men  to 
abaG^lon  their  homes  m  the  West,  and  undergo  toils  and  dan|(en 
without  number,  for  the  sake  of  conquering  and  retaining  a  piece 
of  land  in  the  East,  which  religious  associations  had  hallowed  in 
their  eyes.     The  warriors  of  the  cross  (we  mean  of  course  die 

Kat  maiority)  drew  their  swords,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their 
rd,  whose  favour  they  aspired  to  gain  by  rescuing  his  heritage 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  unjustly  held  it;  and  be  who  reade 
or  writes  the  History  of  the  Crusades  with  feelinga  of  contempC 
or  .aversion  for  those  who  engaged  in  them,  may  be  satisfied  Atik 
%e  is  y6t  far  from  possessing  that  calm  comprehensive  spirit  of 

s  s  2 
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philosophy^  Without  which  history  can  never  be  read  or  wnttea 
to  advantage. 

The  Crusades  are  the  real  Romance  of  History.  If  romance 
requires  that  its  heroes  should  act  from  motives  which  are  not 
merely  selfishi  what  men  were  ever  less  self>seekinz  than  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  and  most  of  his  companions? — than  Louis  VII.  and 
Louis  IX.,  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Barbarossa?  No  history  records 
more  daring  deeds  of  valour  than  that  of  the  Holy  Wars;  yet  it 
is,  we  apprehend,  a  capital  error  to  mix  up  chivalry,  in  its  usual 
acceptation,  with  the  Crusades.  They  had  little  save  valour  in 
common.  Of  the  various  parts  that  form  the  compound  idea  of 
chivalry,  which  are  so  well  summed  up  in  the  two  lines  of  tHe 
poet  of  the  Furioso^ 

**  Le  doDoe,  t  anaglkr^  gVarmi,  gramori, 
Le  cortesie,  gtaudad  impn$e^'* -*- 

only  one-half  are  applicable  to  the  Crusades.  It  was  not  till  the 
holy  wars  were  over  that  chivalry  rose  in  its  splendour;  its  noon 
was  not  till  the  fourteenth  century,'  when  courts  and  castles  were 
filled  '^ith 

**  ladies  whose  bright  eyes 
Rained  influence  and  judged  the  prize;'* 

in  the  days  of  Cr^cy  and  Poitiers,  when  hostile  warriors  vied  with 
each  other  in  courtesy;  and  when  Froissart,  the  chronicler  of  chi- 
^9l\tj,  gaily  rambled  from  castle  to  castle,  enjoying  the  smiles  of 
ladies  and  the  applause  of  knights.  Chivalry  no  doubt  co-existed 
to  a  certain  extent  with  the  Crusades ;  they  were  both  scions  of 
the  same  stock— feudalism;  they  were  both  effects,  neither  of  them 
a  cause;  their  principle  was  materially  different.  The  crusader 
acted  from  hisher  motives  than  the  prtux  chevalier,  who  displayed 
his  valour  to  become  worthy  of  k  don  damoureiue  merci,  and  siis* 
pended  an  eokhroidered  glove  from  his  casque;  and  it  is  from  the 
operation  of  these  more  elevated  motives  that  the  Crusades  dert;ve 
a  large  portion  of  their  interest. 

No  history  embracing  the  same  extent  of  time  introduces  to  fs 
so  many  various  nations,  or  brings  so  many  distinguished  person- 
ages on  the  scene.  In  our  progress  through  it  we  encounter  alnoost 
every  nation  of  Europe,  and  almost  every  name  of  note  wlucii 
its  annals  present  for  a  space  of  two  centuries,  eminently  i^roUfic 
of  great  names.  We  meet  the  Greek  empire  at  one  of  its  most 
interesting  periods;  we  mix  with  Turks,  Saracens,  and  soiae  of 
their  most  distinguished  princes  and  warriors;  and  we  even  hear 
in  the  distance  the  sounds  of  the  hoofs  of  the  countless  ^cai^Irj  of 
Geughis  Khan  and  his  descendants,  as  Uiey  issue  from  the 
deserts  of  the  remote  East  to  spread  desoloM^^n  to  the  shonos  of 
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the.  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean.    The  Crusades  present  to  our 
view  that  extraordinary  junction  of  the  monk  and  the  sqldier  in 
the  religious  military  orders  which  arose  at  that  time ;  the  mur- 
derous union  of  the  Assassins  enters  into  their  history,  which  also 
includes  the  origin  of  the  Mameluke  power,  whose  extinction,  like 
that  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  has  been  among  the  events  of 
our  own  days.     Battles  and  sieges  of  the  greatest  variety  and 
ioterest,  marvellous  deeds  of  valour,  miracles,  every  thing   in 
short  which  can  contribute  to  give  to  true  history  a  tinge  of  ro- 
mance— are  to  be  found  in  the  History  of  the  Crusades;  and 
numerous  narratives  of  both  Eastern  and  Western  eye-witnesses, 
afforded  a  rich  harvest  of  materials  to  whoever  would  undertake 
the  agreeable  task  of  presenting  them  in  one  view  to  the  public' 
It  may  naturally  therefore  be  asked,  bow  so  promising  a  sub- 
ject has  been  allowed  to  lie  so  long  neglected :     How  is  it  that 
till  of  late  no  History  of  the  Crusades  was  to  be  found  in  smy 
modern  language,  except  the  French  one  of  the  Jesuit  Maim-r . 
bourg,  and  the  quaint  and  sententious  but  superficial  ''.Holy 
War"  of  our  countryman  Thomas  Fuller?  In  answer  to  tbis.ques- 
lion  it  may  be  repUed,  that  it  was  only  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  that  the  English  and  French  began  to  write  with  any 
care  and  philosophy  the  history  of  other  nations  and  events  not 
immediately  connected  with  their  own,  and  that  then  many  sub* 
jects  of  apparently  more  immediate  interest  presented  themselves; 
that  the  Italians  wrote   only  Italian  history;    and  that   as  the 
Germans  were  just  beginning  to  write,  their  labours  naturally 
began  at  home.     These,  however,  are  rather  specious  than  solid 
reasons; — perhaps  a  far  more  potent  cause  was  the  authority  of 
Gibbon,  who,  having  considered  the  subject  rather  superficially, 
and  regarding,  as  was  natural  for  him,  the  crusaders  as  a  pack  of 
brutal,  ignorant,  fanatics,  hinted  that  a  consecutive  narrative  of 
their  deeds  would  present  nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  the 
same  causes  and  effects,  little  relieved  by  variety, — an  idea,  the 
falsity  of  which  we  trust  we  shall  demonstrate  before  we  conducfe. 
In  the  present  century,  however,  the  subject  of  the  Crusades 
has  been  taken  up  almost  at  the  same  time  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  the  works  to  which  it  has  given  birth  have  been  fol- 
lowed— sed  non  passibus  ^quis — by  an  English  one.     The  interest 
of  the  subject  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  success  which  'has 
attended  these  histories ;  for  both  the  French  and  English  ones^ 
altboifgh  neither  of  them  possesses  any  extraordinary  merit,  have 
already  reached  a  fourth  edition. 

The  Hi!(tory  of  the  Crusades  which  stands  first  in  our  list  and 
is  utidoubtedly  the  best,  (altliou^  still  unfinished,)  is  the  German 
one  of  Frederic  Wilken,  formerly  Professor  of  History  iu  the 
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University  of  Heidelbei^,  at  present  a  Professor  in  that  of  Berlin, 
Royal  Librarian,  and  Historiographer  of  Prussia.     Mr.  Wilken 
is  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  familiar  with  the  Oriental  as  well 
as  Occidental  tongues,  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  every  aid 
towards  the  illustration  of  the  v]!rusades,  whose  history  he  has 
made  the  business  of  his  life.     He  carefully  consults  all  die  chro- 
nicles of  the  middle  age  from  which  any  information  is  to  be 
hoped ;  and  with  equal  assiduity  he  explores  all  accessible  Oriental 
manuscripts.     He  has  with  this  view  visited  the  libraries  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  last  summer  he  was  in  this  country,  inves* 
tigating  our  manuscript  treasures.     The  style  of  Mr.  Wilken  is 
grave,  simple,  and  perspicuous;  fully  penetrated  with  the  extraor- 
dinary nature  of  the  events  which  he  records,  his  aim  is  leas  to 
produce  a  striking  effect,  (the  bane  of  ordinary  writers,)  than  to 
tell  the  wonderful  tale  of  the  Crusades,  as  it  was  delivered  by 
those  who  were  spectators  of  its  scenes ;  discussion  and  reflection 
he  but  sparingly  introduces,  and  never  but  when  called  for  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject.     Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  if  he 
had  condensed  his  materials  a  little  more  than  he  has  done ;  his 
Work  already  forms  four  very  thick  octavo  volumes,  and  as  yet 
only  comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  third  Crusade,  so  that  unless 
he  uses  greater  compression  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  narra- 
tive, we  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  complete  it  in  two  more 
volumes,  its  promised  extent.     He  has  neither  the  prejudices  of  a 
philosopher,  nor  those  of  a  religionist,  and  therefore  neither  Mos- 
lems nor  Christians  are  exclusively  patronized ;  he  is  equally  re- 
moved from  affected  contempt  of  either;  if  he  can  be  accused  of 
any  partial  feeling,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  crusaders  against  the 
Greeks,  on  whom  we  think  he  bears  a  little  too  hard.    ' 

The. work  of  M.  Michaud  first  appeared  in  1811,  and  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  now  in  its  fourth  edition,  whidi  has 
been  carefully  revised,  and  enlarged  one-half  beyond  the  preceding 
one.  M.  Michaud,  like  his  German  rival,  seems  to  have  devoted 
his  life  to  his  subject.  He  too  has  extended  his  reading  over  a 
vast  surface,  and  has  employed  Oriental  as  well  as  European 
authorities.     He  has  even  in  a  separate  and  truly  valuable  work 

f;iven  an  account  of  all  his  authors,  with  numerous  extracts  traiis- 
ated  from  their  works,  in  order  to  throw  every  possible  light  on 
the  subjects  This  originally  formed  the  three  last  volumes  of 
his  History,  under  the  title  of  Bibliograpkie  des  Crmsades,  but 
he  has  now  extended  it  to  four,  under  that  of  BibHoihique  dies 
Croisades.  Of  this  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  consists  of 
the  copious  extracts  from  the  Arabian  writers,  which  fora  the 
fourth  volume.  For  these  M.  Michaud  (who  it  would  appear 
is  unacquainted  with  the  Eastern  languages,)  is  indebted  Co  llie 
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ooUection  oii^nally  made  by  Dom  Berthereau,  a  member  of  the 
Benedictiiie9  of  St.  Maiir,  which  have  been  translated  for  th^ 
present  work  and  enlarged  by  M.  Jourdain,  and  after  his  decease 
by  M»  Riqmaitd.  The  pieces  jmiificatives  and  eclaircis9emens, 
which  are  appended  to  each  of  the  volumes,  are  also  of  great  inte- 
rest and  value. 

M.  Midwiid's  entire  labours  form,  therefore,  ten  goodly-sized 
vfilBnusy  and  the  number  of  original  writers  analyzed  by  hiip 
amounts  to  bar  hmdred.  To  sudi  zeal  and  industry  it  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  the  meed  of  praise  which  they  deserve,  and  we 
most  heartily  wish  that  we  could  extend  our  commendations  to  the 
Bbrle  and  tone  of  the  work;  but  unfortunately  6ur  author  is  one 
of  the  many  instances  which  serve  to  prove  that  industry  and 
learning!  combined  with  skill  in  rounding  and  polishing  sentences, 
suffice  not  to  form  the  true  historian,  a  gifted  being,  who  we  fear 
]|Mist^--like  th^  {»oet-^be  born,  not  made,  M»  Michaud  betrays 
no  deep  insight  into  the  heart  of  man;  though  conscious  of  the 
pond  dignity  and  importance  of  his  subject,  he  evinces  little  skill 
is  the  disposition  and  extent  of  its  varioos  parts,  passing  lightly 
•ver  periods  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  occupying  with  trite-^ 
and  not  unfreqnendy  Duerile — ^reflection,  spaces  wmch  might  be 
much  mpre  profitably  filled.  He  is  constantly  falling  into  the  be- 
setting sin  of  the  inferior  sort  of  French  vrriters^ — ^cted  senfi- 
ment  and  strainkig  alter  tSeex.  His  style  seems  to  have  been 
modelled  on  that  of  Florian  in  his  Gonsalve  de  Cordoue,  and 
mmilar  works;  consequently  it  falls  far  short  of  the  sober  and 
simple  dignity  becoming  die  lansuage  of  the  historic  muse.  Ano- 
ther fault  we  have  observed  in  M.  Michaud,  and  which  w^  have 
Always  regaided  aa  indicative  of  the  inferior  writer;  namely;  a 
want  of  perapicaity  and  accuracy  in  description.  There  is  a 
mijuaneas  in  bis  accounts  of  battles,  sieges,  and  such  events, 
wUch  strongly  contrasts  with  the  distinctness  and  lucidity  of  bis 
German  rival.  With  all  these  ^farawbacks,  however,  the  Histoire 
den  Croisade$  is  a  work  of  very  considerable  merit,  which  will 
amply  repayjhe  historical  reader  die  time  bestowed  in  its  perusal* 
•  We  shall  give  a  short  extract  from  each  of  these  writers  in 
confirmation  of  what  we  have  here  advanced;  the  passages  which 
we  have  selected  are  thoae  describimr  the  death  of  the  Danish 
Prince  Sveno,  which  has  furnished  Tasso  with  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  episodes,  as  to  the  truth  oC  which  Gibbon  was  perhaps 
unnecessarily  sceptical.  Tlie  tale  is  thus  briefly  told  by  Wilken, 
after  Albert  of  Aix  and  William  of  Tyre. 

'*  In  die  midst  of  these  soiiBrings  the  intelMgenoe  was  by  so  much  the 
man  paiolal  which  reached  tfaam  of  Sveno,  son  to  the  JLing  of  Dcn- 
SMTk,  and  fifteen  hundred  valisDt  Danish  CnMdm^  having  b^fiu  dain^ 
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>  ft  galUot  defenoe,.by  the  swonls  of  ^le  Ttttkt»  id  a  deep  fvoodlio . 
Bflm«nt>.  FloriDR,  dcngbier  to  the  Duke  of  Buigandy*  wnA  widow  of 
tbe  Prince  of  Philippic  who  accompanied  them,  shared  their  fate." 

Such  brevity  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  M.  Michaiidtand  he 
has  accordingly  thus  amplified  the  narrative. 

*'  They  learned  at  the  same  time  the  tragic  death  of  Sveno,  scm  to 
the  King  of  Denmark.  This  young  prince  had  taken  the  cross  and  led 
to  the. Holy  Land  fifteen  hufwlred  Danish  pilgrims.  When  he  had' 
mtched  his  tents  among  the  reeds  which  cover  the  shores  of  the  Lake  o€' 
Fimiaiins,  <the  Turks^  informed  hy  the  perfidious  Greeks,  descended  horn 
the  mountains  and  attacked  his  camp  amidst  the  darkness  of  night.  He 
defended  himself  a  long  time,  and  his  sword  immolated  a  great  number 
of  Saracens ]  but  at  length,  overpowered  by  fatigue  and  by  the  numbers^ 
of  tbe  barbnrians,  he  fell,  covered  with  mortal  wounds.  The  chronicles 
add,  that  a  daughter  of  tbe  Duke  of  Burgundy,  named  Fiorina,  accom- 
panied the  unfortunate  Sveno  in  his  pilgrimage.  This  princess  had  con- 
ceived a  chaste  love  for  the  Danish  hero,  and  was  to  have  espoused  hitti 
after  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  but  heaven  did  not  allow  so  detnr  a 
hope  to  be  accomplished,  and  cruel  death  alone  could  unite  these  two 
lovers,  who  had  assnined  the  cross  together,  and  togeUier  journeyed  to 
the  Holy  City  $  animated  by  the  same  devotion  and  braving  the  sanse 
dangers,  they  fell  in  the  same  field  of  battle,  after  having  beheld  all  their 
knights  perish  at  their  side;  and  being  left  without  a  single  attendant  to 
receive  their  last  words  and  give  them  tbe  burial  of  Christians.'* 

We  almost  expected  this  pretty  piece  of  sentimentality  to  con- 
clude with  a 

"  Fortunati  ambo !  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt. 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  «vo." 

The  origin  of  pilgrimage  is  very  simply  and  naturally  accounted, 
/or  by  the  fact  which  every  day  meets  our  view,  of  the  sigfit  of  ob- 
jects vividly  calling  up  ideas  associated  with  them.  Thus,  when  the 
lover  presents  his  mistress  with  some  keepsake,  a  jewel,  a  ring,  or 
other  token,  every  time  the  fair  one  gaases  on  it  she  thinks  of  bim 
who  perhaps  is  then  far  away ;  past  scenes  rush  on  her  mind  wkb 
all  the  freshness  of  reality,  and  her  active  imaginatiqp  surrounda 
the  image  of  her  absent  lover  with  various  incidents  and  adven- 
tures which  may  have  befallen  him.  Let  a  person  well  vease^i  tn 
the  history  of  England,  and  of  lively  imagination,  enter  West- 
minster  Hall  for  the  first  time,  what  a  crowd  of  images  ioMaedi- 
ately  appears  before  him ! —  .the  fonns  of  our  kings,  their  ban^ 
quets,  their  coronations,  the  great  councils  of  the  nation,  tbe  impor* 
t«it  state  trials,  the  violence,  the  intrigue,  the  justice,  the  inju8tioe» 
which  its  walls  have  witnessed — all  rise  to  view,  md  a  feeling  of 
deep  awe  and  veneration  possesses  his  mind.  Similar  oiU3t  have 
beeD  the  effect  on  the  early  Christians  when  they  came  to  tread  the 
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soil  of /tbe  HoIy.Lflaid,  reviewed  the  spots  eoasecrated  as^  abode: 
of  prophets  and  patriarchs^  or  as  the  scenes  of  miracles  ;-*-and  more 
than  all«  when  they  visited  Bethlehem,  where  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  saw  the  light, — Calvary,  where  he  gave  his  life  for  the  sins 
of  men, — bathed  in  the  Jordan  where  he  had  been  baptized^^^and? 
gazed,  like  him,  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  over  the  once  hallowed* 
Ipwers  of  Salem.  Who  among  ourselves  could  even  now  view 
tjiese  scenes  without  emotion?  and  should  we  not.  pause  ere  we 
condemn  in  the  mass  the  feelings  which  led  the  western  Christian!^ 
to  undergo  the  toils  and  dangers  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Jemsalem?    '* 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  early  Christians 
acted  directly  from  the  principle  which  we  have  here  stated.  It 
is  far  more  probable  that  the  proximate  cause  of  these  joumies 
of  devotion  Ii^  in  the  obligation  imposed  by  their  law  on  the 
Israelites,  of  going  three  times  in  each  year  to  the  plaqe. where, 
the  ark  of  the  (covenant  rested;,  this  obligation  the  Jews»  in  their 
dispersion,  (tliough  it  was  then,  of  course,  no  longer  binding  oa 
them,)  continued  to  observe,  and  thus  the  festivals  of  the  Passover  < 
and  Pentecost  annually  witnessed  the  conBux  of  worahippers  from 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  to  Jerusalem.  As  the  nrst  Chris- 
tians were  chiefly.  Jews,  and  conceived  themselves  still  bound  to 
obey  the  old  law,  they  annually  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  thus 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Laud  became  a  part  of  the  practices  of 
die  Christian  church. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  matter  had  stopped  here,  but 
unhappily  it  soon  become  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  a  pilgrimage 
to  Palestine  sufficed  to  efface  the  guilt  of  sin.  Many  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  fathers  earnestly  raised  their  voices  against  this 
pernicious  notion;  but  little  do  they  know  of  the  human  heart 
who  think  that  reason^  scripture,  and  authority  combined,  would 
avail  to  overthrow  so  .comfortable  a  doctrine.  The  church  itself 
finally  acquiesced  in  it,  and  began  to  enjoin  pilgrimage  by  way  of 
penance.  .  The  seizure  of  tlie  Holy;Land  by  the  Saracens  added 
to  the  merit  by  increasing  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  it.  The 
great  value  which  began  to  be  set  upon  relics,  of  which  those 
connected. with  our  Lord  himself  were  naturally  regarded  as  poa* 
sessed  of  most  sanctity,  and  fetched  the  highest  prices,  infused  the 
hopes  of  gain  as  an  additional  motive  to  pilgrimage.  Each  pilgrim 
laid  out  his  stock  of  money  (often  acquired  by  begging)  ia  a  little 
venture  of  these  holy  wares  for  the  home  market;  the  brethren  of 
Palestine,  when  their  stock  of  genuine  relics — if  ever  there  Were 
such — was  exhausted,  made  no  scruple  to  fabricate  counterfeit 
ones.  The  pieces  of  the  true  cross  whidi  were  scattered  over  the 
Christian  worU>  would»  as  has  been  often  said,  have  sufficed  to 
build  a  first-ratejnan  of  war;  'the  naitaof  the  cross  would  faaveeasily 
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mppUed  all  ber  iroiHwork,  anchors  (bower,,  sh^el,  and  kadge)  «K 
duded,  and  the  pieces  of  linen  and  woollen  whieh  had  been  wmc" 
ttf  ed  by  contact  with  the  person  of  Christ,  would  have  easily  #nr- 
nished  the  sails.  Locks  of  hair,  clippings  of  nails,  drops  of  Mood, 
augmented  the  sacred  stores.  I1ie  pilgrims  found  a  veadj  vent  for 
tbcir  holy  commodities  on  their  return,  as  the  possession  of  relicts 
was  deemed  of  essential  importance  to  every  church  or  monastery 
which  was  erected.  Reputation  as  well  as  profit  also  rewarded 
Ihose  who  visited  Palestine;  the  pilgrims,  like  the  MobamoMdan 
hadjees,  enjoyed  great  personal  consideration,  though*  as  is  tbe 
oaae  with  the  hadjees,  they  were,  in  general,  by  no  means  Coaspi* 
enous  for  their  strict  adherence  to  the  practice  of  the  moral 
wrtues. 

The  rivulet  of  pilgrimage  increased  in  voUime  as  it  advanced; 
and  when  the  Fatemite  khalifs  obtained  possession  of  Ae  Holy 
Land,  though  they  were  as  tolerant  as  those  of  the  Honse  ^ 
Abbas,  they  saw  no  reason  why  soma  advantage  in  a  friancia} 
way  might  not  be  derived  from  the  annual  confloz  of  westiera 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City.  Accordingly  a  tax  of  a  bezant  n 
head  was  levied  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  but  no  other  impedi^ 
ment  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  pilgrimage;  and,  except  in  the 
feign  of  that  extraordinary  maniac  Hakem,  the  Christians  bad  ao 
seaacm  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  khalifi  of  Egypt. 
Matters,  however,  took  another  turn,  when  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  Turks  of  the  tribe  of  SeHook,  who  had  left 
dieir  abodes  in  the  north  at  the  invkation  of  the  feeble  khalif  of 
Bagdad,  poured  their  hordes  over  Anterior  Asia  and  Syrin. 
Jootoosh,  brotfier  of  Sultan  MalekShah,  became  master  (»f  Syria, 
and  Jerusalem  and  its  district  was  assigned  for  the  support  of  a 
>vgS^  chief  named  Orthok  and  his  tribe.  Tbe  rude  Tinrks, 
strangers  to  the  refinement  and  civilizatsoa  of  the  Saracens,  did 
■at  imitate  their  tolerance  and  moderation.  Hiey  were  meie- 
over  animated  by  a  more  fanatic  spirit;  they  received  the  Chria- 
tians  with  greater  aversion,  offered  every  insult  to  provoke,  and 
every  violence  and  cruelty  to  extract  money  from  them.  Ua- 
lackily,  too,  this  was  the  very  time  when  pilgrimage  was  most  in 
vogue.  The  strange  idea  that  die  end  of  tbs  world  was  aft  hand 
sent  numbers  to  Palestine,  to  wait,  like  dutiful  servants,  the 
coming  of  their  Lord  to  judge  the  world  in  that  place;  and 
thongh  the  time,  apparently  fixed  by  prophecy,  had  passed  away 
without  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  tbe  iaw 
petus  given  continued  to  operate,  and  every  Easter  saw  crowda 
of  pilgrims  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  Tbe  church,  aa  we 
have  observed,  had  made  pilgrimage  a  portion  of  hnsr  penal  dia* 
ejpliae,  aad  criminals  were  ordered,  by  way  of  peaaaoe,  (o  go  and 
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pray  lit  the  tomb  of  the  Redeemer.  Like  tbe  raluctadt  pilgrimB, 
who  aottQally  leave  our  shorei  ta  try  the  effect  of  the  Antacctic 
air  on  their  moral  habits,  they  often  only  proved  the  truth  of  the 
poet's 

''  Goelnm  non  aninmai  mutant  qni  trans  maris  curront,'* 
and  following  dieir  primitive  evil  ways»  they  not  seldom  suffsred 
by  the  sentence  of  a  cadi  the  punishment  which  they  should  have 
undergoile  years  before  at  home.  There  was  also  something  so 
agreeable  in  the  rambling  careless  life  of  a  pilgrim,  picking  up 
ttews  here,  telling  it  there,  narrating  true  or  coining  false  accounts 
pfVofe  ^  moving  accidents  by  fi^ld  and  flood^'  which  they  had  un*- 
idergone,  that  numbers  of  idle  vagabonds,  (just  as  is  the  case  at 
this  very  hour  in  Catholic  countries,)  became  pilgrims  by  profei^ 
sion,  visited  every  halldviFed  spot  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and 
were  continually  infiamiog  Ae  minds  of  their  auditors  by  their 
tales  of  the  wonders  of  Palestine,  and  the  countless  benefits  of 
pilgrimage.  Seeing,  therefore,  what  various  motives  were  in 
operation,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  numbers  of  the 
pilgrims  increasing  so  much  as  to  be  designated  in  the  eleventh 
century  the  armies  of  the  Lord. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  pilgrimage  was;']»ei^ 
formed  by  the  really  pious  in  those  days,  we  shall  brieAy  rdate 
that  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  father  of  our  Gonquerw.  In 
the  year  10S5  this  prince,  as  a  means  of  expiating  his  sins, 
adopted  the  resolution  of  making  a  pilgrimt^e  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Taking  his  son  William,  whom  he  designed  to  be  his  soccessm*, 
to  Paris,  he  made  him  do  homage  to  King  Henry  I.  FollowHd 
there  by  "  great  plenty"  of  knights,  barons,  and  other  men  of 
Normandy,  he  set  forth  barefoot,  clad  in  the  pilgrim's  frock,  with 
bis  wallet  hanging  from  his  neck,  add  his  fiounfen  or  pilj^HiV 
staff  in  his  hand.  When  they  entered  any  town,  he  sent  his  train 
before  him,  himself  humbly  following  last  of  all,  and  patiently 
enduring  die  mockery  and  insults  of  the  rabble.  As  they  were 
early  one  morning  leaving  a  town  on  the  other  side  of  Besan^on, 
where  they  had  passed  the  night,  one  of  the  rude  gatekeepers 
gave  the  duke  a  blow  on  the  back  w^  his  stick.  Tlve  Normans 
would  have  slain  him  on  die  spot,  but  the -duke  forbade  them,  and 
mildly  said,  **  it  is  but  ri^ht  that  pilgrims  should  suffer  for  the 
love  of  God,  and  I'prite  this  blow  more  than  the  best  city  {pos- 
sess." He  thus  jouriiied  on  throagh  Burgundy,  Provence  and 
Lombardy  to  Rome,  where,  as  was  usual,  he  received  a  cross 
from  the  Pope.  He  thence  proceeded  to  Constantinople^  where 
his  piety  and  generosity  won  him  the  affection  of  the  empelor 
and  his  court.  The  emperor  would  have  made  him  rich  presents, 
but  the  ind(6pendeiit  spirit  of  the  Norman  duke  rejected  them. 
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The  Greeks  were  forihidden  to  take  payment  for  any  articles  frmn 
him  and  bis  train*  but  Robert  gave  his  people  outers  to  pay  for 
e?ery  Ikiog  that  they  got.    To  force  him  to  accept  somednng^the 
emperor  ordered  ^at  no  wood  should  be  sold  to  the  piYgfms* 
thinking  that  he  must  condescend  to  receive  a  supply  fttmi  tile 
imperii  stores;  but  even  that  device  did  not  socceed*  for  the 
duke  ordered  his  people. to  buy  nuts,  and  to  cook  their  food  with 
the  shells.-    He  fdl  sick  as  he  joumied  through  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  obliged  to  have  himself  carried  in  a  litter  by  some  Sara* 
cens*    A  Norman  pilgrim  who  met  him,  asked  if  be  bad  aiaj 
message  to  send  home  by  him:  "  Tell  my  peopley'  said  ifae 
duke,  "  that  thou  didst  meet  me,  borne  to  Panktisa  by  dettlil'' 
He  at  the  same  time  gave  him  money  to  relieve  his  wants.*  AmvM' 
at  Jerusalem,  he  found  many  pilgrims,  who  were  unable  to  ^pny 
the  entraooe-fee,  standing  outside  tbe  gates,  anxiousty  expecting 
the  coming  of  some  wealthy  pilgrim,  who,  as  was  commonly  dooe, 
would  pay  for  their  admittance.   The  generous  dake  gave  a  golden 
bezant  for  each,  and  was  followed  by  all  to  the  holy  sepulchre*    His 
piety  gained  hhn  the  esteem  even  of  the  Mahometans.    An  emu- 
having  directed  that  all  the  money  which  he  had  paid  for  the  pii^ 
grims  should  be  returned  to  himi  Kobert  instantly  divided  it  among 
his  followers,  and  gave  rich  gifts  to  the  Moslems.    The  good  duke 
died  on  his  return,  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  in  consequence  of  tgkiug 
some  unwholesome  drink.    The  xelics  which  he  had  colleded 
were  brought  safe  to  Normandy»  and  deposited  in  the  Abbey  of 
Ceii^,  which  he  had  founded.    In  this  manner  piety,  genume 
however  impure,  led  even  the  most  potent  nriuces  to  abandon 
their  dominions  and  journey  barefoot  to  the  Holy  Laud ;  and  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  an  established  trujth,  that  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury no  Christian,  whatever  his  rank,  had  the  slightest  doubt  of 
the  merit  and  the  efficacy  of  pilgrimage  in  the  sight  of  God.  The 
idea,  too»  of  the  duty  of  rescuing  the  heritage  of  the  Lord  out  of 
the  bands  of  the  infidels  had  long  been  entertained;  the  facility  of 
access  to  the  holy  place  had,  however,  hitherto  contributed  to 
render  it  inert;  but  Uie  intelligence  of  the  cruelty  and  brutality  of 
the  Orthokite  Turks  made  men  begin  to  think  more  serioosly  of 
the  deliverance  of  Zion. 

When  the  materials  are  ready  prepared,  a  spark  suffioea-  to 
kindly  a  eonflagnitioD.  France  was  at  the  close  of  the  eleveiidi 
century  full  o{  ardent  and  restless  spirits ;  many  a  brave  kn%ht 
lia4  a  ftoore  of  murder,  robbery,  adultery,  and  similar  sinful  deeds 
to  rub  .off«-  .Sineere  repentance  was  a  troubksome  and  a  tec|iou9»' 
process;  a  pilgrimage,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  wealthy  renotls 
of  the  ^ast,.of  which  he  had  heard  so  many  marveis^.and  wkete 
riches  might,  perhaps,  be  obtained  into  the  bargain,  was  far  more 


to  hiB  iDcliaalion.  The*  love  of  dmnge  and  variety  anSaenoed 
otbers.  The  monk  of  active  mind  was  anxious  tO'  quit  thei  mono^ 
toojT  of  the  cloister*  The  lower  orders  of  the  people,  ground  to 
the  earth  by  the  oppressions  of  feudalism,  and  reduc^  to  the  very 
ejitreme  of  misery  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  for  several  successive 
years,  seized  with  avidity  an  occasion  of  escaping  from  wretched-* 
ness,  and,  at  the  worst,  of  obtaining  instant  admission  to  heaven^ 
by  dying  in  the  /Service  of  their  Lord.  Every  motive  was  in  favour 
of,  few  againsti  assuming  the  cross.  Wherever  Peter  the  Hermit 
apfM^ared,  and  told  his  tale  of  the  insults  offered  to  the  Saviour; 
he.found.an  audience  animated  with  zeal.  And  when  Urban  II. 
calkdj  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  council  to  Clermont,  **  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  nei^hboarhood  were  filled  with  people,  and 
many  were  obUged  to  pitch  their  tents  and  pavilions  in  the  midst, 
of  the  fields  and  meads,  though  the  season  and  the  countrv  were 
fuH  of  ettreme  cold.*'  And  the^cries  of  Dkx  k  9oU!  Dkx  k 
V9it!  which  interrupted  the  .pontiff's  harangue,  prove  how  weH 
prepared  were  the  minds  of  his  auditors.' 

There  must  have  been  something  farther,  however,  to  justify 
the  Crusade  in  the  minds  of  men  of  sense,  piety  and  wealth,  sUch 
as  Godfrey  of  Bonilkm  and  Stephen  of  Chartres;  men  un- 
stained iby. crime,  and,  as  their  subsecjuent  conduct  proved;  who 
soMght  not  for  riches  or  domains.  This  was,  in  our  opinion,  the 
spirit  of  feudafam— ^  cause  which  we  have  not  seen  d^cdt  upon 
by  any  of  our  writers  on  the  Crusades.  The  entire  of  a  man's 
ideas,  it  is  well  known,  take  their  tinge  from  the  politicid  institu- 
tions under  whidi  he  lives;  his  religious  ones  are  affected  by  them 
equally  with  the  rest.  In  Homer,  the  sovereign  of  Olynmus 
and  his  family  live  precisely  after  the  same  foshion  as  King 
Priam  or  Agamemnon;  and  the  fancy  of  die  Hindoo  places  in 
the  abodes  of  his  gods  the  dancing-girl,  whose  lascivious  motions 
are  his  own  delight.  At  the  period  of  which  we  treat,  feudalism^ 
was  the  governing  principle,  the  very  spirit  of  the  age ;  it  pervaded 
all  the  relations  of  life;  lord  and  vassal  in  all  their  degrees ;  it 
ran  through  the  whole  order  of  society.  Every  man  had  his  reci«* 
procal  obli|^ations;  the  hierarchy  itself  was  viewed  in  the  same 
light,  and  it  was  a  very  natural  consequence  that  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  the  Lord  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  skoold  be  re- 
garded as  holding  a  relation  to  his  faithful  servants  similar  to  that 
held  by  a  feudal  monarch — the  German  emperor,  for  instance — to 
his  vassab.  Palestine  was  his  domain,  (the  crown  lands,  as  we 
maf  say);  it  had  been  nsurped  by  his  enemies,  and  was  it  not  then 
the  bouaden  duty  of  his  faithfiil  vassals  to  recover  it  for  him? 
Thpt  this  snpposilion  is  not  niere  fancy,  the  following  passage 
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horn  in.  MacliaiMl*i  sixth  vohin^  wbidi  we  had  not  pafiued  ^ 
the tkpa  wa  badocNiia to  this coQclusioOi  will  show, 

**  We  may  eondade,  fiNMo  the  fiwti  whidi  have  been  stated,  tlist  the 
asaget  of  the  feadal  tysisai  had  been  applied  to  the  holy  wan>  jmt  as  in 
the  pfimiliva  ages  the  Chrisriaa  sdigioo  had  adopted  for  its  oeieaiOBisi 
and  pmetiees soaie  of  the  castams of  PagnisA  j  so  thereligiaas  spirit 
of  the  crosadat  had  loiogkd  itself  with  the  assges  aad  the  iiifititulioas  of 
the  ooatemponury  societies.    In  the  preaching  of  the  holy  wan»  the  crup 
seders  were  freqaoDtly  styled  the  vassals  of  the  Son  of  God  \  a  troab»- 
dour  of  the  12th  centuiy  speaks  of  Jerusalem  as  of  a  fief  of  Jesus  Christ 
Pope  Innocent  III.  compares  those  who  do  not  Aj  to  the  relief  of  the 
Holy  Land  to  disloyal  vassals,  who  refuse  to  their  captive  king  or  lord 
the  aid  of  their  arm,  their  treasure,  or  their  weapobs.     When  a  baA>n  or 
a  kaight  was  taking  the  cross,  he  considered  himsetf  as  entering  into  the 
Service  of  Ckxl,  and  that  a  rcelpiuclty  af  obedience  and  praleetioD  was 
esteUished  between  him  and  heaivaa.    This  explaias  th«e  stfaagaaam* 
pUiots  which  the  crasaders  at  times  addiessed  t6  the  Daity»  wtea  smSa- 
fled  by  despair.    '  O  mighty  God!'  cries  one  of  them  in  the  day  of 
calamity, '  if  thou  dost  thus  abandon  those  who  serve  thee,  who  aie  the 
Christians  who  will  remain  in  thy  service  V    A  chronicle  tells  us.  that 
when  the  crusaders  slain  beneath  the  walls  of  Antiocb  appeared  before 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  in  the  white  robe  and  the  crown  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, they  addressed  these  words  to  Him.    '  Why  hast  Thou  not  avetiged 
our  blood  which  has  been  shed  to-day  for  Thee?'    Is  it  not  thus  Sat 
under  the  feudal  govemmetit  a  vassal  would  have  eompUdned  of  las  kwd 
who  had  deserted  him  ?    Another  chronicle,  whan  speaking  of  the  arira» 
culaas  aid  wUeh  heaven  used  to  send  to  the  crusaders^  hah  not  to  add, 
that  tlds  aid  was  justly  dae  to  them  for  their  aeal  in  defaadii^  the  cwse 
af  Christ,  aad  for  their  constancy  in  the  serviee  of  God.    Thus  the  tea- 
ditions  and  the  usages  of  Europe  accompanied  those  who  went  to  Asia  to 
fight  for  the  heritage  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  for  the  kingdom  of  heaiteo,  or 
followed  the  kings  and  princes  as  the  fo'eat  vassals  of  the  Lord  of  B<i6ts ; 
and  such  was  the  strength  of  habits  Drought  from  the  West,  that  the 
feudal  government  established  itself  as  it  were  spontaneously  in  tUH  the 
countries  con<}uered  by  the  arms  of  the  crusaders. 

-  It  appears  to  us  that  this  principle  will  suflice  to  e«plaia  all  tlut 
appears  wonderful  and  incredible  in  the  Crusades,  and  we  think 
that  it  was  this  also  which  gave  birth  |o  many  of  those  atixuig 
assertbns  of  nsierit  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  devotional  wocks 
of  the  middle  ages*  which  give  such  great  offence  to  pioua  Pio* 
testentsi  who  are  but  too  ready  to  charge  them  on  the  Cbnrcfa  of 
Rome  of  the  present  day. 

Voltaire  was,  we  apprehend,  the  first  historian  who  set  die 
foshion  of  regarding  the  crusaders  as  mere  cut 'throat  vagpabooda, 
whose  only  motives  for  visiting  the  East  were  the  hope  of  plianski 
and  the  love  of  blood.     In  these  opinions  he  was  followed  by  our 
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own  Gibbbii.**   Of  Freliah  wiitBn  of  tho  present  dty,  V»o  yiAo 
rank  justly  high  have  in  their  public  lecturaa  aasigned  wfaal;  tfaey 
regard  as  the  causes  of  the  Crusades.     M.  Guizot  discovert  two> 
a  tnoral  and  a  soeial  cau^;  the  first,  the  spirit  of  animosiij  engen* 
deted  by  .the  lobg-i:ontinued  sUiiggle  between  the  tmo  hostile  roi- 
)igioii8»  the  second  the  state  of  restless  activity  prodnced  by^  tlie 
influence  of  the  feudal  system*    These  causes^  though  they  doiibt<^ 
less  did  exist  to  a  certain  extent^  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  great  effect;  and  it  miffht  not  be  very  easy  fol-  M.  Ouizot  t6 
^how  that  the  English,  the  Nonnans»  the  Flemings^  &c.  had  any 
very  great  knowledge  of  the  Mohattraedan  religion,  or  enmity  t6 
its .  professors*     M.  Villeniain,  the  other  writer  to  whom  we 
ellude,  expressed  in  a  late  lecture  his  opinion,  that  the  cause  of 
|he  Crusades  was  political,  and  that  they  were  undertaken  with  a 
jMew  to  checking  the  Mohammedan  power,  which  menaced  th^ 
deetmction  of  the  Christian  states  of  Europe.     M.  Villemain 
thinks  that  this  plan  was  defined  and  matured  in  the  minds  ef 
some  of  the  leaders,  though  it  was  unknown  to,  and  ineompre^ 
faensible  by,  die  multitude.    All  we  shall  say  on   this  is»  let 
auy  one  read  the  original  historians  of  the  first  Crusade,  and  find, 
if  he  can,  the  slightest  trace  of  such  deep  views  having  ebtered 
the  minds  of  any  of  the  leaders.    Yet  we  would  not  by  any  toeans 
.venture  to  assert^  that  the  comprehensive  mind  of  that  great  and 
daring,  pontiffy  Gregory  VIL  liad  not  conceived  the  project  of 
.uniting  Christendom  for  the  overthrow  of  Islam;  but  if  .he  liact 
it  certainly  died  with  him^  for  his  successors,  instead  of  being  the 
exciters  of  thb  Ousades,  were  in  general  only  carried  along  1^ 
the  torrent,  and  deemed  the  emperors  of  Germany  much  more 
dangerous  foes  to  Christianity  (thnt  is  to  the  papal  power)  than 
all  the  khalife  and  sultana  of  the  East.    Whatever  importance, 
however,  may  be  attached  to  this  opinion,  it  cannot  be  called  an 
original  one,  the  self-same  having  been  advanced  and  developed 
at  some  length  by  Mickle,  in  a  note  on  the  seventh  book  of  his 
tndj  poetical  but  unfaithful  translation  of  the  Lusiad.    It  wiH, 
•perhaps,  provoke  a  smile  to  read  tke  apprehensions  expressed  at 
JBO  late  a  period  of  the  dangers  likely  to  arise  to  Christendom  from 
the  great  power  of  the  Ottomans,  and  die  vridi  that  Russia  might 
succeed  in  setting  barriers  to  it — a  wish  that  has  been  accom- 

•■  ■  ■  ■  ■  .  M.  ■■  ..  .  .  .  ,,,....  fc-H^ 

*  Mr.  Milk,  the  recent  Engt^i  hiitorian  of  t^e  Crnsadefl,  hf«  adopted. the  isme 
views  as  Voltaire  and  Gibbon,  and  poshed  them  to  the  farthest  extent.  Haring  taken 
Gibbon  as  his  model  of  style  and  sentiinent,  we  ttrt  much  more  frequently  ^track  with 
th6  iiailatlon  of  the  obnoxious  pecaliarities  than  that  of  the  redeeortng  qailities  of  that 
giaat  writtr,  which  bis  History  priasentf^  The  work  ii,  moreoTer,  charaoteda^fi  bj.  a 
laant  of  research,  tlie  absence  of  an  enlarged  philosophical  spirit,  and  by  mistakes^  a^  fo 
Oriental  matters,  winch  we  should  hardty  have  expected  to  hare  been  comnJitted  \>y 
the  aiifiMf  of  the  "  Hiitory  of  BfoharaiMdanism.''^ 
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|iBabed  wMi  a  vengeance  in  oar  own  days — so  ^t  the  cmsade 
which  the  poet  seemed  half  inclined  to  preach  is  hocome  4dtoga^ 
Iher  needless. 

No  age  of  the  world  ever  presented  such  a  spectacle  as  did 
France  for  some  months  after  the  Council  of  Clermont*  Every^- 
where  were  to  be  heard  the  sermons  of  the  clergy*  exhorting  the 
people  to  take  the  cross ;  all  who  hesitated  to  do  so,  from  what<^ 
ever  motive,  were  branded  as  infidels  and  traitors ;  wives  stimu* 
lated  their  husbands  to  abandon  their  families  and  their  homes ; 
for  this  cause  the  monk  deserted  his  cell,  the  priest  his  church, 
the  artisan  left  his  workshop,  the  peasant  his  fields ;  women  put  on 
the  dress  of  men  to  share  in  the  glory  and  the  gain.  A  ruddy 
cross  on  the  right  shoulder  designated  the  wearer  as  a  wanriorio 
the  sacred  cause.  The  Crossed  {Croisis),  as  they  were  nam^ 
poured  from  all  quarters  to  the  appointed  places  of  rendezyoua, 
with  the  arrival  of  spring  some  came  down  the  rivers  in  boats, 
some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback.  Here  might  be  seen  a  peasant 
with  his  wife  and  children  and  houshold  goods,  in  a  cart  drawn  by 
oien  shod  with  iron,  the  children  crying  out  at  the  sight  of  eveiy 
.town  or  castle.  Is  that  Jerusalem  ?  Is  that  Jerusalem  ?  There  a 
knight  with  hawk  and  hound  prepared  to  take  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  as  he  joumied  towards  the  terra  incognita  for  which 
he  was  bound.  Few  had  any  clear  notion  of  where  Jerusalem 
lay,  what  was  the  distance  to  it,  or  what  countries  were  to  be 
.passed  through  to  reach  it.  Books  were  rare,  and  few  could  read; 
maps  were  nearly  unknown,  and  since  the  Turks  had  seized  Asia 
Minor,  the  pilgrims  had  mostly  gone  by  sea  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  land  track  had  fallen  into  oblivion. 

The  assemblages  of  the  pilgrims  also  presented  a  motley  aspect. 
Pavilions,  tents,  booths,  huts,  rose  around  the  towns  and  castles ; 
old  and  young,  women  and  children,  warriors  and  clergy,  were 
mingled  in  the  strangest  confusion ;  the  crossed  robber  or  murderer 
became  the  associate  of  the  crossed  saint  or  eremite,  the  virtuous 
.wife  or  maiden  was  contaminated  by  the  proximity  of  the  pilgrin»* 
courtezan.  Hard  by  the  spot  where  the  priest  had  erected  his 
altar  and  celebrateci  the  divine  mysteries,  the  pilgrims  of  either 
sex  abandoned  themselves  to  sensual  gratifications.  Each  day  a 
tale  otaome  sign  or  wonder  sent  or  wrought  by  heaven  awakafted 
the  attention  of  the  pilgrims,  and  assured  them  of  the  divine 
favour.  Now  it  was  a  report  that  the  glorious  Charlemagne 
would  rise  from  the  dead,  and  visit,  as  erst>  the  holy  sepulchre, 
at  the  head  of  the  sacred  bands.  Again,  they  heard  hew  a 
priest  had  seeu  in  the  sky,  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  two  men 
on  horseback  fighting,  one.  of  whom  smote  the  othqr  with  a.hi^g^ 
cross,  and  after  a  protracted  conflict  overcame  him;  or  how  a 
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priest,  as  he  mralked  with  two  companions  in  a  wood,  saw  a  sword 
carried  by  the  wind  through  the  air;  or  shepherds  beheld  a  great 
city  in  the  sky.  Comets  and  northern  lights  of  unusual  brilliancy 
appeared,  and  previous  to  the  Council  of  Clermont,  the  stars  had 
fallen  in  showers  fxom  the  sky.  Men  lived  by  faith,  and  not  by 
sight;  heaven,  it  was  tirinly  believed,  would,  as  of  old,  miracu- 
lously supply  the  wants  of  the  chosen  people.  Europe  was  thus, 
88  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena  expressed  it,  about  to  precipitate 
itself  npon  Asia.  Everywhere  lands  and  other  possessions  were 
offered  for  sale  or  pledge, — 

"  Tbey  sold  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  steed." 

Anns,  military  equipments,  and  solid  money  were  alone  in  re- 
quest; the  market  was  so  glutted  with  lands  and  houses  that  pur- 
chasers could  only  be  obtained  at  low  prices ;  and  those  who  had 
monej ,  and  were  wise  enough  to  stay  at  home,  got  dead  bargains 
in  abundance. 

The  experienced  leaders,  such  as  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  who  bad  some  conception  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered,  deemed  it  no  want  of  confidence  in  heaven  to 
attend  to  the  suggestions  of  prudence ;  and  they  agreed,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  food  for  such  myriads  as  were  under 
Aeir  guidance,  to  march  by  different  routes.  The  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine was  to  proceed  through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria ;  the  Count 
of  Toulouse  through  Lombardy  and  Dalmatia ;  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  the  Count  of  Vermandois,  and  the  other  leaders 
through  Apulia ;  all  were  to  re-assemble  at  Constantinople.  But 
multitudes  of  the  lower  sort  who  were  rejected  by  these  chiefs,  or 
who  thought  the  original  author  of  the  holy  war  must  be  tha 
fittest  leader  of  it,  put  themselves  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Hermit,  and  rolled  away  over  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  towards  the 
imperial  city.  Their  excesses  drew  on  them  the  hatred  of  the 
people  through  whose  country  they  passed,  by  whom  great  num- 
bers were  massacred.  When  they  reached  Constantinople  they 
were  intreated  by  the  Emperor  Alexius  to  wait  for  their  brethren, 
but  they  insisted  on  immediately  passing  over  to  Asia  to  destroy 
the  infidels ;  they  did  pass  over,  and  only  3000  escaped  the 
Turkish  arrows.  The  disorderly  multitudes,  led  from  the  banks* 
of  die  Rhine  by  the  monk  Gotschalk  and  others,  were  destroyed 
and  dispersed  by  the  Hungarians,  exasperated  by  their  excesses* 

The  artnies  of  the  crusaders  gradually  arrived  at  Constan- 
tiiiople,  and  filled  Alexius  with  dismay  for  the  safety  of  his' 
empire,  more  especially  when  tie  found  that  Bohemond,  son  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  had  taken  the  cross,  for  he  knew  that  it  could  iiot 
have  been  mere  motives  of  piety  which  actuated  that  chief.     In 
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ftict,  a  crtt$ad«  was  80  much  for  the  ititei^stof  ^Biifcetii(Hid;'llat 
many  suspected  the  whole  project  to  have  origiimteil  wiA  bhfi, 
and  that  the  Pope  and  the  Hermit  were  only  his  tools.    This  slip- 
positioity  however,  is  altogether  devoid  of  probaUlitp;   no  one 
could  possibly  have  anticipated  the  effects  of  die  Hermit's  preach- 
ing.    Alexius  and  his  subjects  could  with  difficulty  conceive  that 
the  Latins  could  be  actuated  by  the  lofty  motives  which  they 
alleged,  attd  had  undertaken  so  toilsome  a  journey  solely- for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land%    The  religion  of  the  Greeks  was 
of  a  different  hue  from  that  of  the  warriore  of  the  West;  no  feudal 
ideas  entered  into  it,  and  so  far  from  enjoining  war  for  the  sake  ^ 
heaven,  it  regarded  as  impure  those  who  had  Shed  the  bhk)d  ttf 
their  enemies  in  open  fight,  and  enjoined  a  peaancls  for  Aede^ 
They  therefore  were  persuaded  tfht  the  Franks  could  only  he 
actuated  by  the  love  of  conquest,  and  from  the  specimen  they  had 
had  of  the  Latin  warriors  under  Robert  Guiscard,  who  had  made 
them  tremble  for  their  independence,  they  judged  that  the  fertile 
plains  of  Thrace  and  Greece  would  be  auite  as  aceeptable  to  the 
crusaders  as  (hose  of  Asia,  and  their  teuaera  as  soon  reign  in  Uy 
cdntium  as  in  Jerusalem.    These  ideas  excited  an  in?tnciMedA« 
trust  in  the  ininds  of  the  emperor  and  his  stabjeets,  and  Aiexiuai 
though  a  man  of  many  noble  qualities,  inst^d  Of  disaling  OMtily 
and  fairly  with  the  western  princes,  adopted  a  crooked,  chiniom 
line  of  policy,  which,  persisted  in  by  his  successors,  comuletely 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  Latins,  and  led  eventually  to  their  pos^ 
sessing  themselves  of  Constantinople.     He  succeec|||jd  in  mukiiig 
all  the  princes  acknowledge  themselves  his  vassals,  and.  engage  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  their  future  conquests  in  Asia  Minor;  but 
for  se^ral  yeafs  his  life  was  a  scene  of  annoyance  from  the  •  rfide 
mannas  and  the  loquacity  of  the  Franks  who  visited  his  -capitM 
on  their  road  to  Jerusalem.     His  daughter,  Anna  Coinnenai ft?el- 
ingly  depkfes  his  state,  and  from  her  Mr,  Wilken  thtls  describes 
his  grievances. 

"  To^  avoid  all  occasions  of  offence  to  the  Latin  kni{;bts»  Alexius  cocd> 
plied  with  all  their  whims,  and  their  not  unfrequently  unreasonable  de- 
mands, even  with  great  bodily  exertion,  at  the  time  when  he  was  iof- 
fbring  under  iht  goat,  whibh  eventually  brought  him  to  hi*  grav^.  No 
ern^ader  wlio  wished  to  speak  to  him  was  refused  access ;  the  Eaaj^tam 
Ustemsd  patiently  to  the  k>ng  harangues  with  which  their  loqtoeitjF  «r 
energy  Wearied  bim,  without  expressing  any  impatieace$  ♦hetiiwiiia'Bd 
the  4inheooining,  rude,  and  haughty  language  which  they  yenniliBd 
thonaelves  to  employ  towards  him,  and  severely  rebuked  his  a^ct^^ 
whea  they  undertook  to.  defend  the  dignity  of  their  Empei^^  Cor 
be  trembled  with  apprehension  at  the  slightest  dispute,  lest  it  mi§iit  "be 
the  occasion  of  greater  evil.  The  Emperor  held  his  peace,  though  the 
counts  often  appeared  before  him  not  with  a  suitable  train.  But  vritli  an 
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flBtlre^^liQQfl,  arbich  a>iB^«leiy  fin«c)  (he  tofpl  iipartin»iit.  He  lutQued 
IQ  tlie«i  lit  iillhours^  be  often  ie«ted  bimseif  ft  son-rise  on  bis  tl|fpi|e 
tp  Atteod  to  the  wisbqi  and  the  requests  of  the  crusaders,  and  at  sun-set 
Jbe  baci  opt  left  it.  Frequently  he  was  not  even  allowed  the  time  to  refresh 
bioiself  with  meat  and  driuli :  nay^  many  nights  be  could  not  get  aiiy 
repose^  and  be  enjoyed  only  a  sboit  unref^esbing  el^ep  ofi  bis  throne, 
resting  bis  bead  oh  bis  bands,  and  i(  was  sbfe^dily  broken  by  the  appear- 
ance (^some  newly  a(rri<red  rude  knigbtr.  When  af)  the  ootirtiers,  wearied 
out  by  tbe  efforts  of  tb^  day  and  by  nirbt-wirtdiiog,  eeuU  no  longer 
keep  tliemselvee  ofi  tbeir  feet,  and  sank  <k>Wn  exaboMd,  some  <^  «eata, 
fttlwraoii  the  grouad,  Alexiut  stiU  rallied  bis  alreDgtb  to  listen  with 
«ttenlioD4o  tlie  iiKcariiome  chatter  of  the  Latins,  that  tbqr  might  hare 
IQ  ^^ocasioor  on  pfetext  for.discootent.  In  such  a  stat^  of  rear  and 
ilBWt]E,.liow.  could  Akauu^  .comport  himself  with  dignity  and  like  ap 
fivApenoi'  ^  ,  It  was  only  by  dignified,  firm,  and  frank  oebaviour  tb^t 
be  could  secure  bis  throne  against  these  dangers;  bis  anxiety;  which  as 
strongly  exhibited  weakness  as  it  appeared  to  betray  tbe  consciousnesif  df 
evil  designs,  rendered  him  as  contefnptible  to  the  cnisadefs,  ns  bi^  geo<!f- 
ralty  secret  counteraction  of  their  enterprises  made  hhn  tbe  object  of  their 
hatred.  Even  the  pilgrims  who  came  without  enmity  or  suspicioo  to 
Byzantium^  were  lilted  wkli  the  vabtt  Ticdeni  amroesily,  tbe.  leas  iheiy 
eeosidered'  tliemeelres  to  have  merited  the  aaxions  distnist  with  which 
tbey  who  bad  devoted  tbemaelret  to  so  hoU  a  woik  were  received,  by  tlie 
^flkroefcs*  Tbe  opinian  that  the  Turks  ftnd  tbe  Saracens  were  not.  fucb 
ioTeter^te  foes  to  tbe  L4U0  Christians  as  tbe  ISmperpr  Alexius  and  tb^ 
Qreeks,  was  commuaicated  from  one  pilffrim  to  another,  and  became 

feneraL  The  oath  of  fidelity  which  tbe  Ilmperor  took  from  tbe  Latin 
nights  could  little  avail  to  protect  his  empire ;  it  only  gave  them  a  new 
pretext  for  war,  whenever  they  thought  the  eastern  ROrt)an  Emperor 
guilty  of  breach  of  faith  to  them.** 

.  Were  «ae  lo  tielieve  tbe  testiaioo}[  of  an  eyo-witoeas^  tbe  number 
of  tbe  cciiaader8«  wbca  aUdieir  divisioDs  bad  arrived^  itnd  th^y  nat 
cfawii  before  the chj  of.  Nioe^  in  Bithyiiia»  amounted. to  100,000 
Jiome,  600,000  footmen^  able  to. bear  arms*  besides  the  priests  and 
die  moiika,  the  aged,  tbe  women  and  tbe  children,  making  a  total 
^ual  to,  or  even  greater  thao»  the  present  population  of  Paris. 
300,000  is  stated  as  the  tiumber  of  those  who  bad  set  forth  previ- 
ously with  Peter  the  Hermit,  Gotschalk  and  others,  and  pensbed; 
and  6j,Q0O|OOO  is  given  as  the  total  number  of  dkose  who  had 
aaauoied  the  cross;  the  gross  exaggeration  of  these  statemeots  is 
flcU^^dei^»  We.may  aak  what  means  had  Fulcber  of  Cbartr«s 
m£  aaeeitaiaftng^lka  a&acA  numbers?  the  crusaders  were  not  jregir 
Bsciitad»  Borvnero  theimames  ioseribed  in  regular  rolls,  like  a 
siKNieniarmy;  kidrlo  mm  anpradised  eye  ool&ig.oan.be  aora 
diffietilt  or  aior&  deeepShre  thaft  the  eatimate  of  numbers  of  vies, 
wheii  theiy  past  a  certain  liatit.  ^  From  the  estimate  of  Fukher,  it 
id  clear  that  tbe  foot  pSgrims'very  much  exceeded  in  nuaAber 
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tlio4&  wM  seNed'on  horseback; — Aiey  wci^perba^  m  "ta'^te* 
Biirt  we  <!aVii»ot  admit,  with  Gibbon,  the  possiMlilf  ttftbeiidip 
aifiotint  of  this  last  body,  though  we  a^ree  in  that  ht^M^iiM^t  o|Mi 
nion,  "  that  a  larger  number  had  never  been- contained  witbin 
the  lines  of  a  single  camp  than  at  the  siege  of  Nice."    When 
we  speak  of  huge  multitudes  of  men  and  horses,  we  sbould 
always  recollect  that  they  require  a  proportional  quantity  ctf 
food*     Constantinople  then,  as  now,  drew  the  greater  pntrtef 
its  soppKes  irom  a  distance,  and  these  S4ipplies  were  of  Qoafse 
proportioned  to  the  annual  demand.     It  does  not  appear -ahal 
Alexhia  had  any  accurate  conception  of  the  number  of  (the  piW 
grtnks  who  were  coming,  or>  if  be  had,  fliat  he  was  very  umAam 
to  fin  his  magazines  with  provisions  fo¥  rtieir  use.     London  is  <ai 
well,  or  probably  better,  supplied  with  provisions  tlian  everOoii? 
stantinople  was;  yet  suppose  a  host  of  nearly  a  million,  «r-<liiDfe 
ivhole  poptilation  of  Paris,  to  be  for  some  mouths  quartered  in  H$ 
tteighhNOurhood,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  feed  them?     Aod 
we  must  obaerve,  that  even  the  camp  before   Nice  drew  tbe 
greater  pait  of  its  supplies  from  the  imperial  city.    Parha^  if 
we  set  tbe  pilgrim-army  at  one  half  of  the 'supposed  aasouot,  we 
aball  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  and  for  this  we  are  not  wkhaitt 
tome  data.    The  princess  Anna,  though  language  fails  ber  Sa 
isxpress  tbe  numbers  of  the  pilgrims,  and  she  is  obliged' to  haive 
recourse  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  locusts  tf 
earth,  and  the  sands  of  the  sea,  states  the  forces  of  Godfrey  ef 
Bouillon  at  10,000  horse  and  70,000  foot.     Now  this  body  was 
confessedly  one  of  the  largest  of  the  whole,  and  it  suffered  leas  in 
its  march  to  Byzantium  than  almost  any  other.     Might  we  not 
therefore  fairly  take  it  as  a  fourth,  or  perhaps  a  third  of  tbe  whole? 
That  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  which  suffered  greatly  iii>  iia 
•passage  through  Dalmatia,  cannot  justly  be  rated  iugber  tfasin  thsa 
of  Godfrey;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  Count  of  Venomn ' 
idieDuke  of  Normandy,  the  Count  of  Fiaudera,  leadkig 
troops  the  whole  length  of  France  and  Italy  So  embark  in  the  [ 
of  Apulia,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  their  numbers  were  moile- 
mte.    Albert  of  Aix  rates  the  forces  of  Bohemond  at  IO»O00 
borse  and  very  numerous  foot.     Making  every  allowance  for  tke 
enthusiasm  which  then  prevailed,  (in  which,  by  the  way»  the  Ttali«w 
were  not  conspicoousy)  and  for  tbe  personal  influence  of  Bohe- 
mond, this  number  must  be  greatly  etaggerated;  for  whes  hm 
-fatber,  Robert  Guiscard,  after  a  preparation  of  two  years,  and'WBp- 
'ported  by  all  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  embarked  for  ibe  ceaqiBflat 
Of  ibe  Greek  empire,  he  mustered  but  l»d00  knighta,  aoil  about 
90,000  soldiers  of  every  deacriptioa;  yet  be  was  master  of  tbe 
•pretfeat  'ktogdom  of  Naptca,  while  bis  ion  had  ouly  tbu  •  petty 
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f»incif^ky  of  llar^atuiu.  All  w^Atem-  Europe  was  drtified.ol^ 
soMien'tO'lbnn'lbo  Iiost  with  wbkh  l*}apolieo«  hopedlto  achievo 
dit-con^nevt  of  R^aaflia;  it  was  spread  over  a  large  extent  of.sur- 
imci  and  nevor  c^iild  be.  congregated  into  (^ne  camp;  we  think, 
therefore,  ihal  we  do  not  underrate  the  amount  of  the  Christian 
trttrrtors  who  sat  down  before  Nice,  when  we  would  about  equal 
Ibeir  numbers  to  the  French  invaders  of  Russjta ;  we  also  think  we 
iHiy  Kotura  to  assert  that  this  was  the  largest  ^ri^y.  which  waa 
eterxCoHecled  for  the  purpose  of  the  csusades^  The  ajru^es  of 
Goarad  III.  and  Louis  VII,,  in  the  second  orusade,,were.dou.bt" 
kss  BUmeroMs,  jet  the,  ninety  myriads  of  the  Greek  Cinnanuis^  and 
ti»90Q^56  of  the  Latin  Odo  de  Diogilo^  (at  which  they  rate  die 
faree  of  ihe  German  monarch,)  pass  all  belief,  and  are  only  to:  ba 

eaced  with  the  million^  of  Aerxes.  The  army  of  Frederic 
nrbaroasa,  in  the  third  crusade,  counted  but  20^000  knights^ 
(althbugh  staled  by  one  writer  at  600,000,)  and  perhaps  we 
llMnild  be  justified  in  saying,  that  no  Christian  host  in  Asia,  after 
the  siege  of  Antiock^  ever  exceeded  200,000.  Moreover,  if  the 
pilgrims. at  Nice  were. so  exceedingly  numerous,  it  i^  scarcely 
•ledible  that  the  Turkish  sultan,  Kilij  Arslan,  could  either  have 
hoped  to  assail  them  with  advantage,  or  coUeeted  troops  suC» 
ficient  for  the  enterprise.-  His  army,  we  are  told,  consisted  en** 
lirely  of- cavalry r  and  was  consequently  exclusively  Turkishj  aad 
ike  Turks  smely  oouU  not  be  very  numerous  in  a  country  which 
they  had  entered  for  the  first  time  about  twenty- five  years  before. 
Tbe  East  is  the  native  land  of  ex^geration,  and  every  thing  whidi 
cones  in  contact  with  it  seems  to  be  affected  by  this  character* 
isttc;  writers  set  down»  without  reflection,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  horses,  quite  foigettiog  that  they,  stand  in  need  of 
food;  and  though  from- their  pastoral  habits,  we  might  allow  that 
tbe  Tartars  could — and  have — put  larger  bodies  of  men  in  nation 
than  almost  any  other  people,  we  ^ould  hesitate  to  give  our 
«ssent  to  the  asserWon,  that  the  host  of  Timour,  which  BojaMi 
-and  120,000  Ottomans  engaged  for  the  length  of  a  summer's  duf, 
on  the  plain  of  Angora,  counted  700,000  warriors.  We  think, 
tfaenafore,  diat  we  are  not  much  below  the  mark  when  wer estimate 
eke  first  crusading  army  at  from  300,000  to  400,000  souls«  vvoiiieli 
wm4  diikken,  monks  and  priests  included. 
>  •  The  pilgidm  army  was  continually  diminished  by  desertion; 
sMaay  became  weary  of  the  unexpected  hardships  which  tbajp- en* 
cmfntwred,  and  slunk  away  home;  others  were  seduced  by « the 
propiieescf  ifae  Grecian  emperor  and  entered  his  aervice;  aosqe 
eaen  were. seen^  when  pressed  by  buoger,  to- go  over' to  the  Turks, 
««noonGing<their.faitk  asd  their  couQtry.    .  ;    •  r 

Cew  of  tke  Frank  warrbcsffaad  ever  engaged  tbe.QgiejKakb^ 
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Vifeve  acquainted  whh  tlicir  moHe  o(  figlHhig,  for  *c'  M<A*a  in 
Spain  didered  little  in  their  milftary  tactics  frorii  th«ir  €hri#tiiii 
opponents.     It  was  in  the  valley  olF  Qorgoni,  near  Dorylttum, 
(the  modern  Eski  Shchr)  that  the  first  regular  cofiflrel  between 
them  and  the  Tufks— the  strongest  atad  most  Valiant  of  AeOri- 
entals— took  place.    They  had,  on  arriving  here,  divided^  Ibr 
convenience,  their  army  into  two  bodies,  one  ttf  vphi^h,  guMetf  by 
Bohemond,  Taiicred,  Robert  of  Normandy,  tind  otbiel'  efafefe* 
marched  on  the  left — the  remainder  of  the  army  mareb^  M  Mtte 
distance  to  the  right    Kilij  Arslan,  the  S^Mmad  ofthe^Ultio- 
rians  and  of  Tasso,  summoned  to  his  stshridard  all  the  IriHed'itf  hia 
countrymen,  (to  the   number  Of  500,000  according'  ty  lliosi 
writers,  of  150,000  according  the  most  moderate;)  and  fell  M'tbe 
first  division.     Early  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  1099,  ihe 
pilgrims  heard  in  the  distance  the  tmnp  of  the  nmn^oiis  TurUeih 
cavalry,  and  their  loud  cries  of  U'ar.    The  aged,  the'sick;  alrftba 
Women,  were  placed  bebiild  the  bagga^,  tfn  a-  motet  bottom, 
overgrown  with  reeds.     They  had  hardly  tioMe  to  set  themielvea 
in  array,  when  the  Turks  poured  in  on 'them  a  ^ower  of  throws. 
The  Christians  charged  them,  but  the  Turks  tetired,  mid  ahot  m 
they  fled.    The  Christians,  wearied  out,  were  at  laat  drhen  b«ek 
on  their  baggage,  among  which  some  contealed  fbemMWtto»  as 
well  as  in  the  reeds,  where  they  were  shot  by  the  Turkfir;  miiera 
fell  oA  their  knees  before  the  priests,  to  make  confMnoOj^  «tid  re- 
ceive absolutioil  in  arikulo  mortis ;  while  the  women,  atr  an  iiisttK 
nan  asaures  us,  preferring  slavery  to  death,  arrayed  thetatadrea  in 
dieir  best,  and  advanced  towards  the  conquerors,  hoping  to  mib- 
due  them  by  their  charms,  and  gain  a  \nild  Captivityi     In  tUs 
moment  of  despair  the  appearance  of  the  glittering  speifra  atri 
shields  of  a  large  bbdy  of  horse,  led  to  their  aid  by  Gerifre^^imd 
Raymond,  rais^  their  hopes.    The  Turk^,  after  bH  obathiftte  fe- 
sistance,  were  put  to  flight,*and  their  WeU^tored  camp  fall  iMn 
the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  now  beheld*  cAmels  for  ^flMtilMi. 
It  was  then  resolved  that  the  army  should  not  separtite^my 'tt^vti. 
The  mode  of  fighting  of  the  Turks  and  Franks*  was  widely  dif- 
ferent.  Tlie  former  were  almost  e^clusii^ly  ccfnrposed  of  ca^valry, 
and  u^ed  no  lances  till  they  adopted  them  firotn  the^  ertnadcM; 
their  arms  Were  bows  and  scymetars ;  they  never  advanced  kim 
line  of  battle,  their  mode  being  to  put  forward  tfie  wtttg^^  and 
throw  back  the  centre,  so  as  apparently  to  form  thi^e«  diviafotta. 
If  <hie  of  the  wings  was  attacked,  the  centre  ckme  to  ila  aid;  if 
tfie  centre,  the  wings  closed  on  the  enemy.    If  one  of  ihe  WiBgs 
could  not  hold  out  till  the  centre  came  to  its  anppoit.  It  AM^  ««1 
enticed  the  enemy  to  pursne;  thch  turned  When  tt  sawtbtt  Mli#r 
wing  ready  to  fall  on  the  enemies'  flank  or  rear.    They  feu^t  in 
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«jBG9ctjiifil  aa^tbe  Pifftfai^nfi  (tfa^ir.  ancestors  jirobably) did  of  qM^  A 
Wfg«  poitiQQ.qf  the  Christiaaaritty /consisted  of  infantry,  yfemug, 
n^  aiwaiir,  aod.  only  furnished  mih  Wooden  bows;  b^  atqong 
thf^m  wbo.  possessed  a  good  sword  or  a  cro^srbow  attracted  some 
ctuisidesation^  The  knights  wore  a  shirt  of  mail,  (plate-armour 
did  not  coose  into  use  till  long  afterwards,)  a  plain  oelniet  covered 
Uiewbi^ad;  tbey  bore^  a  shield. of  iron  or  pl^tcid  Wood^  adorned 
witk  gold  and  silver,  or  vaiious  colours^  and  asheq  spears^  with 
sifs^  iron  beads,  usually  bearing  pennons.  Their  armii^s  w^re. 
g/^n/j^\lj.  diioided  ini(a  different  corps,  each  of  which  8Ui:ce,8.9iyety. 
advanced; against  the  enemy.  As  the  Turkish  arrows  rebounded 
iiQVfkp  oi^  stock  inthe  mail  of  theknights,  the  Moslems  soon.leiimed 
toiaim  al  the  borse  instead,  of  the  man.  When  the. Christians  af^err 
imyrds  becaose 'better  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  mode  of  fight-; 
iog»  they  avoided  pursumg  them  when  tbey  feigned  flight,  and 
pj^q^  the  knigbts  within  the  armed  infantry,  so  that  their  horses 
wece sacuredagaiost  the arrwyis  which  always  fell. like  baiU^  The 
battle.. of  Dorylsium.  inspired  the  Turks  and  Franks  with  tb^ 
highest  esteem. far  each  other'avaloiu;  they  fancied  that  they.wern 
iikin,.and  defusing  the.  motie  unwarlike  Saracens,  and  the  coMh 
andly  Greeks,  tb^  pronounced  ibemse|ves.  to  .be  alone  worthy  of 
the  name  of  wanriof s.  ... 

.  The  pilgrims  had,  con^aratively  apeaking,  as  yet  endured  little 
hardship;  .but  when, leavuig  Bitbynia,  the^  entered .tlie  arid  region 
of  Pbiygia,  their  sufferings  commenced  jn  reality,  Kilij  Arslaiy 
bad  wasted  the  country;  na  water  was  to  be  found;  the  pilgrims 
died  at  the  rate  of  £ye  hundred  a  day ;  the  beasts  of  burden  and 
ib^  horses  of  the  knights  perished;  die  knights,  enfeebled  by  their 
aufferiugfii,. might  beseen. mounted  on  oxen ;  and  dog^, sheep, and 
•pine,  W6  are  lold,  were  laden  with  part  of  the  luggage.  On  no 
i^caaion,  however,  did  the  pil^iims  8p.p;sar  animated  by  a  better 
spirit;,  tlu'jr  patience  and  theur  confidence  in  heaven  continued 
UMbovnded;  each  was  willing  to  aid  his  fellow,  and  an  unbroken 
harmony  reigned  among  them* 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1007,  the  crusaders  sat  down  before 
the  famous  and  .strong  city  ,of  Antiocb,  the  capital, of  Syria- 
Xhciy  cqunted  uow,  .we  are.  told,  but  300,000  fighting  men,,  so 
much  had  their  numbers  been  reduced  in  their  passage  through 
Asia  Minor.  Yet  their  loss  before  Nice  had  not  been  great; 
in  the.  battle  of  Boryiaeum  but  4000  fell,  and  taking  the  deaths  on 
the. match  through  Phrygia  at  ^00,  or  even  6000  a  day,  (after 
whichtbey ei^perieficed  no  extraordinary  hardsbips,)^  how  are  we 
.to  a^^Eount  for^n diminution  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  persons? 
Itt|vaSi  in  fiatct,  during  the  siege  of  Autiodi  itself,  .that  the  great 
viortaUty  prevailed  among,  tfaem^  and  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
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Ml>le  itMit  froni  90Ofi0O  to  iKIOfiOO  pilgrbBs  enmBpeii  aboHt 
tlmt  city.-  We  hiive  not  space,  nor  is  it  necetsaiy.  to  enter. ia^ 
die  partieaiafB  of  the  siege,  one  of  the  most  meatorabklniiiitofyi 
The  faardsbips  endured  by  the  pilgrkns  during  a  severe^  winter^ 
after  they  had  most  iniprovidently  wasted  the  abundant  auppUes 
of  provisions  which  Ihey  had  obtained  on  their  animal,  and  their 
defeat  of  Korboga,  the  eaiir  of  Mosul,  who  led  a  large  army  for 
its  recovery,  must  be  familiar  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  Cruaades.  We  ^U  merely  notice  a  few  of 
the  circumstances  which  contribute  to  reader  it  remarkable. 

First,  for  the  benefit  of  our  poetic  readers,  we  must  obaervt, 
that  this  is  the  siege  at  which  most  of  tbe  events  which  Taaae 
transferred  to  Jerusalem  really  occurred.  That  of  Jerusalem  was 
trifling  in  comparison,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  eaamine  and 
observe  with  what  skill  that  admirable  poet  culled  the  most  striking 
events  and  circumstances  of  this,  and  other  sieges,  to  form  one 
grand  picture,  of  which  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  made  the  snb* 
jeot.  Even  the  idea  of  the  battle  in  the  last  book  of  his  poem,  be^ 
fore  the  capture  of  the  town,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
that  with  Korboga  at  Antioch,  for  the  battle  at  Ascakm  against 
the  Egyptian  vizier,  Afdal,  (the  Emireno  of  the  poet)  did  not  take 
place  till  a  fortnight  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  fottght 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Holy  City. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  here  that  we  first  find  a  notice  of  any 
pre*emineuce  being  given  to  any  prince  of  the  pilgrims.  Hitherto, 
each  had  commanded  his  own  subjects,  or  those  who  had  joined 
his  standard,  and  received  his  pay.  The  pilgrim«-army,  therefcte, 
formed  an  armed  confederacy,  all  the  members  of  which  were  in- 
dependent and  actuated  by  separate  wills,  although  couiicib  of 
the  leaders  were  necessarily  held  from  time  to  time  to  afY«ige 
measures  of  mutual  co-operation.  But  now,  aware  of  the  diffiaik 
^k  which  was  before  them,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a.doaer 
«QDiou  and  stricter  discipline,  the  princes  came  to  a  resolotion,  that 
one  of  them  should  be  always  chosen  by  the  rest  to  be  comnuMidar 
in  chief  and  president  of  tlie  council,  pro  temp&re.  We  find  dus 
dignity  sustained  during  the  siege,  by  Stephen  of  Chartrea  and 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  both  men  of  great  wisdom  and  experience, 
^but  we  do  not  recollect  meeting  any  mention  of  it  being  borne 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  though  the  high  consideration  which  be 
enjoyed  in  the  army  makes  it  almost  certain  that  he  must  have 
done  so  in  his  turn ;  yet  there  is  no  opinion  more  prevalent  than 
that  of  bis  having  been  permanent  commander  in  chief  of. the  pil- 
grim, arm^.  Even  Mr.  Heeren,  who  should  have  J&oown  better, 
-says,  in  bis  Essay  ou  the  Inftttemce^  the  Cruaades, "  Sudk  (apooe- 
-emitteac9)  was  that  exercised  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.     Bvit*wm» 
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Ibis  celebrnteri  chief  any  tbiog  more  than  the  fitst  among  his 
e<}«al8,  the  Agamemnon  of  an  army,  who  had  in  the  Taticreds/ 
the  Raymonds,  the  Bohemonds,  his  Achilles,  his  Dioniedes.  and 
his  Ulysses  i"  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  poem  of  Tasso  which  has 
fixed  this  notion  in  people's  minds,  and  this  is  the  great  evil  which 
resnlts  from  poets  and  romancers  taking  their  subjects  from  real 
history,  and  giving,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  false  views  of  characters 
and  events^  which,  on  account  of  the  poetic  beauties  with  which 
they  are  invested,  and  the  elegant  language  in  which  they  are  ex* 
preased*  fix  theraaelves  abnoat  indelibly  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Those -^tho  deri^re  their  knowledge  of  the  first  Crusade  chiefiy 
from  the  *'  Jerusalem  Delivered/'  believe,  of  course^  that  the  cru«- 
aaders  passed  their  winter  at  Tortosa,  and  in  the  spring  advanced' 
iigainst  Jerusalem;  whereas  the  history  makes  hardly  any  mention 
of  Tortosa,  and  describes  the  march  as  nearly  direct  from  An- 
tioch  to  Jerusalem.  We  sometimes  tremble  when  we  reflect  on 
the  ideas  of  the  Crusades  which  young  persons  are  likely  to 
acquire  from  the  splendid  pages  of  "  lyanhoe"  and  the  "  Talis- 
inan,"  though  we  confess  the  character  of  Cceur  de  Lion  to,  \be 
on  the  wh<de  tolerably  fair.  But  the  grave,  sober,  religious  Sa'la* 
din  is,  in  truth,  most  unjustly  turned  into  a  piere  knight  (^  rcM 
mance;  and  we  will  take  this  occasion  of  observing,  that  Richard 
and  Saladin  never  met,  although  the  English  monarch  almost 
meanly  sought  an  interview  on  different  occasions.  All  his  coib- 
ferences  were  with  Malek-el-Adel,  the  sultan's  brother,  and  all  the 
courtesies  were  on  the  side  of  the  Moslems;  but  in  truth  there  is 
little  of  what  we  usually  understand  by  chivalry,  eveu  in  the  third 
Crusade. 

Lastly,  the  siege  of  Antioch  was  the  period  when  the  pilgrima 
began  to  see  miraculous  visions,  and  knavery  or  policy,  brought 
heaven  on  the  scene,  to  inspire  confidence  into  the  people,  ex- 
hausted by  long  toils  and  privations.  One  of  the  most  iemark* 
able  of  these  devices  was  the  invention'  (a  very  apt  term)  of  the 
Holy  Lance.  As  Mr.  Mills,  in  his  supreme  contempt  of  the 
brutal  fanatics,  disdains  to  relate  it  at  any  length,  we  shall  present 
it  to  our  readers  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wilken. 

"  While  the  strength  and  courage  of  the  crusaders  were  broken  by 
tbeir  previous  sufferings,  and  hope  of  deliverance  had  fled  from  every  bo- 
som^ a  priest  of  Provence  came  to  Count  Raymond,  and  spoke  to  him  to 
this  effect : — That  the  Apostle  Andrew  had  appeared  to  him  four  tiroes^ 
first,  during  the  earthquake  at  the  siege  of  Antioch,  as  he  was  reposing 
alone  by  night  in  his  tent,  and  through  terror  oi  the  vk>lent  shock 
tould  cry  nothing  but  God  htfp  me/  he  bad  seen  two  men,  one  of 
wlioin  Was  an  aged  man  of  middle  size,  with  reddish  hair  now  turned 
grey,  Mack  eyes,  long  and  broad  grey  heard ;  the  other  younger,  Isoger, 
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and  bwdionen  Tbe«Uerly  maa  iMkad^Uoi'  wkai lie  ms  dMlg» Mud, 
on  his  fnqMiy,  f nforowd  hifti  tliM  be  vm  Ibe  Afiottk^  Andrew;,  liod  Ihmk 
deaired  bira  to  wait  od  Co«m  Rayioond,  the  Qisfaop  ef  Pu^Ti  4nd  Peter 
Raymcmd  of  Altopidlo»  and  aak  tbcm  ^liy  tbe  bi^p  did  not  exhort 
the  peoplej  and  aign  them  with  the  cross  which  he  bore ;  that  he  toc^ 
him  m  his  ahirt  as  he  was,  through  the  air,  into  the  eharch  of  St.  Peter 
tfl  Anttocby  whfeh  waA  then  a  Saracen  mosqde ;  that  there,  by  the  light 
of  twtilateip^Whldi  shone  brighter  than  noonday/ the  Aposde  set'*  kioa* 
by  Ae  oiR^  diMe  to  tbest^  by  which  ihey  asosnd  tin  die  aaiah 
sid«  to^tM  altaif,  white  Ibei  ^^^ng  nmn  stood  alnr  oi^  fiesftr  tlit^aiapa 
of  the  aliai',  and  thctt  desoeoded  Into  the  gmind»  tad  hiwi^tfiipis 
kdee,  whieh  he  gavolato  bis  boBda,  witii  tbe  iafimBatin  that  tbanWn* 
liMf  knee  which  bad  opened  the  aide  whence  bad  flowed  the  sahiMqvi-^ 
tbe  whole  world.  That  he  bad  then,  with  tears  of  joy,  impbtfej.tbn 
Apostle  to  suffer  him  to  deliTcr  it  to  the  Connt,  but  that  St»  Andrew 
again  concealed  it  in  the  earth,  and  comforted  htm  by  telling  him  that 
when  Che  city  was  won,  he  shotdd  go  with  twelve  men  and  dig  tbe  lanoe 
up  again  from  this  place.  That  the  Apostle  had  then  brought  him  back 
to  bis  teat,  but  that  he  had  not  ventured  to  deliver  the  Apostle's  met^mge 
fo  nM»  of  snch  high  rank.  That  St.  Andrew  and  his  companion  hsMl 
ikgaio'  appenied  to  him  as  he  was  gone  out  of  tbe  camp  to  loc^  for  food^ 
and  rennnded  htm  ot  his  commission  j  but  that  he  had  requested  liim  to 
choose  some  one  else}  that  thereupon  a  severe  disorder  of  tbe  oye^'haA 
fallen  upon  himj  which  he  regardeo  as  a  punishment  for  his  ditobec&^ticni 
That  the  two  men  had  appeared  to  him  a  third  time  when  he  wat  gboe 
with  his  master,  William^  to  St.  Simeon;  that  his  master,  wito  lay  in  the 
same  tent  with  him,  had  beard  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  and  his  repealed 
entreatv  to  talce  the  commission  from  him,  but  had  not  seen  the  Apoede 
himselr }  that  on  that  occasion  the  Apostle  commanded  him  to  say  to 
the  Connt  that  he  should^  when  he  came  to  the  Jordan,  not  batbe  Is  it, 
bvt.croas  ov^r  In  a  boat,  and  then,  clad  in  a  shirt  and  linen  breedbcs^ 
sprinkle  himself  with  the  water  of  the  Jordan,  and  preserve  these  cloths, 
when  they  were  dried^  along  with  the  holy  lance  $  that  when  he  o^inik 
back  to  the  canp,  vnriotts  things  occurred  to  prevent  his  speaking  to  th» 
Count  and  the  Archbishop  together;  that  tb^  Apostle  had  |i}lpw«4  to 
him  tor  t)ie  fourth  time  at  the  ppn  of  Mamistra,  whence  he  wts  sdbMt 
to  sail  for  Cyprus,  and  had  added  threats  to  his  admonitions;  that  b^ 
had,  notwithstanding,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  companions,  gone  ei^ 
board  the  ship  in  order  to  proceed  to  Cyprus,  but  had  been  driven  beck 
to  Mamistra  by  a  storm ;  that  this  bad  moved  him  to  come  back  to  An- 
tjoch^  an4  at  last  to  execute  the  commission  of  tbe  Apostle,  Tbe  ^i^op 
o^  Piiy  loq^ed  on  the  discourse  of  the  priest  as  an  idle  tale ;  Couiit.  nay- 
^^ml,  Coreseeing  what  an  advantageous  use  might  ^  made  of  li^  gave 
^reffit  to^iw  ^ords,  and  directed  his  chajplaui,  Raymond,  to  take  <;1)alj^  of 

.  ".  OouAt  jE^ymqnd  bimselfy  wi^b  tbe  Bisbop  of  Auresy,  PodtiiiS  of  B4- 
ladun^.Femand  of  TboiKt,.and  bis  explain  Haymbqd,  made  part  of  tbe 
tw^W^  wbp,  a  few  days  afterwar^t^  ma<^e  search,  for  tlie  lance  in  ibe 
chur<^  of  ^t.' Peter.    They  iuf  iipm  morning  till  e veiling  wftboiit 


QUI  hAdidepsrtedy  attdlluise  wboiD  they  had.  sent  in  their  ^<;«s.  iver^ 
nair' allot tiredi  Peter  jamped  without  bis  ^hoes  aod  with  noi^hiiig  on  him 
hot' fans  abirt,  intp  tbe  pit^  and  prayed  to  God  to  bring  the  laoce  tp  Ugbt, 
lor 'the  ^lengthening'  and  the  victory  of  his  people.  Suddenly  th^yr 
behdd  the  eoughufov  lanae«'faead,  and  Raymond  the  chaplain  was  the 
iiiit  Mrho  kissed  it;  Aa  iodescribabk  joy  seized  tbfi  m^  !9f  <4  tba 
people-wheo  the  holy  Janoe  was-  exhibited  ta  thi9in  •ii..^i4wKfch>.iii)r 
ftieptd  io  nch  pnqAe.  The  Syrians  and  ArroeaiaQs  8a«g>  Kgm  ElmoB, 
aodiexaoyedbtfae  JUicity  of  ihtL  Franks^  cm  whcvi  Ite  JaoQ«rfff  Ciuriat  bad 
heainbtsitosrad.^  Tii^i  StrAodrew  and  the  yflvthxAppeairecljQ«(9e  .ffoaa 
l»  felel^  ani  dirocied^that  Connt  Baymmdj  tm,  iMaoouoli-af  bi&  fnowavawfig 
pietyi  sboald  eaity  the  lance»  and  that  the  ia^.oa  which  it  ,i¥a^,fQuii4 
sfatni6i  be  obaened  aa  a  iestivai  by  aU.Cbristeodpm,  according  to  a  re^ 
gthtiat  which  St.  Peter  gave,  and  which  .St.  Andrew  delivered  to  t)ie 
priest.    Peter  now  learned  for  the  6r8t  time  from  St.  Andrew,  that  the 

Siuth  Vho  accompanied  him  was  Tss  Rkdbbmer,  and  ha  reoc^ised 
mby  the  marks  of  the  nails  on  his  feet" 
'"'Tht  only  duestioa  which  can  arise  respecting  the  iioly^tance  is, 
tvtiether  Peter  devised  the  scheme  alone,  or  if  Count  Ra3^ond 
was  cognizant  of  it.  That  is  however  'a  matter  impossible  to 
decide.  Poor  Peter,  (who  by  the  way  was  no  paragon  of  moral 
perfectipn,J|  when  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  weapon  was  afterr 
ivards  imf>ugued  by  Arnulf,  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  to 
maintain  it  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  and  died  in  conse(][ueoce  of 
the  injury  he  sustained  in  passing  through  the  flames.  Count 
Raymond  asserted  its  genuineness  to  the  very  last,  and  ba  and  his 
Pr6ven<;als  continued  to  put  their  trust  in  it,  after  all  the  other 
pll^ims  had  become  sceptics.  The  character  of  Raymond  is, 
however,  the  niost  enigmatical  among  the  crasaders,  and  we  shall 
presently  devote  a  few  liries  to  the  consideration  of  it. 

While  on  the  subject  of  signs  and  wonders,  we  cannot  refrain 
rrom  giving  the  following,  which  has  furnished  Tasso  with  a 
iiplendid  fiqtion,  and  which  M.  Michaud  alone,  of  the  historians, 
bas  had  sufficient  taste  to  retain^  Mr.  Wilken's  first  volume,  we 
must  however  observe,  is  more  concise  than  any  of  his  succeeding 
ones. 

*'  One  4ay  (we  foUoit^  the  narration  of  Raymond  d*Agiles)  Ansehno 
d^  RiDeaumont  saw  young  Angelram^  son  of  the  Count  of  St.  Paul,  who 
h^d  heen  killed  at  t^e  siege  of  Marra,  enter  his  tent.  '  How  k  it,' 
iaid  be  to  him,  '  that  you  are  full  of  life,  whom  I  saw  lying  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle  V  *  You  must  know,*  ifepHed  Anplfam,  '  tbftt  those 
who  fight  for.  Jesus  Christ  die  not.'  *  But  whence,  resumed  Ansdmo, 
^  comes  that  strange  brightness  #ith  which  1  see  you  pimnxtM^^  Then 
Angelram  pointed  to  a  palace  of  diamond  and  crystaf  m  the^sky.  'it 
Is  thence,'  said  he^  ^  that  the  beadty  which  surprises  yon  comes  to  me } 
that  is  my  dwelling;  astiD  finer  one  is  prepared  for  ytm,  whtth  yoo  wiil 
soon  come  to  iiihJ>it.    Farewell  !-*we  shall  meet  again  to^norrow.' 
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With  Ihe6«  wordt^  adds  the  tttatorian,  Angelriim  MlHHi«d  to  tosfeo* 
Anselmo,  stnick  by  the  vision,  seot  tbe  next  morning  (m  8«sen4  eccWr 
iiastics,  received  the  sacrameDts,  and,  though  full  pf  bealt|)»  }mAt  a  but 
adiea  to  his  friends,  saying  to  them  that  he  was  about  t9  leave  the  world 
In  which  he  had  known  them.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  the  enemy 
having  made  a  sortie,  Anselmo  went  against  them,  sword  iif  hand,  and 
Was  struck  in  the  ibrehead  by  a  stone  which,  say  the  historians,  siiiit 
Mm  to  heavcti  to  the  fine  palace  prepared  for  him." 

•  h  M  to  logenda  of  lh»  kind  that  the  Hbtory  of.<lbei  Crtiiwk» 
cMres  AHich  of  its  roniaiitic  oharaeter,  and  the  haHorian  wko-mifmm 
tfliously  passes  them  over,  never  can  hope  to  gWe  an  adequsfea 
idea  of  tbe  qiirit  of  those  times.  >   • '' 

.  We  find  a  most  Extraordinary  assertion  in  Mr.  Wtfkeo's  history^ 
for  which  he  gives  no  authority,  namely,  that  after  the  immense 
losaes  sustained  by  the  pilgrim  army,  from  the  sword,  famine  iiiid 
pestilence,  it  was,  owing  to  the  aceeasions  it  c(uitinually  receivwl 
from  £urope,  stiU  more  numerous  whea  it  left  Antioch  tknii 
when  it  sat  down  before  it.  In  a  note,  in  the  same  page  where 
this  occurs,  he  quotes  one  of  the  original  writers,  to  abow  tbsit 
ike  number  of  those  who  died  of  the  pestilence  alone  was  €Uictnim 
millia  armatorum  ;  when  we  add  to  this  aH  the  unarmed  who  died 
of  it»  aii  who  perished  during  the  siege,  and  all  who  deserted^ 
'what  number  remains  of  the  original  300,000?  Reinforcemeoin 
from  Europe  could  not  have  been  of  the  magnitude  he  seems  to 
apprehend;  and  the  plain,  and  we  think  indubitable,  fiict,  tfast 
aeveu  mouths  afterwards  but  40^000  pilgrims  (of  whom  only  odbi- 
half  were  capable  of  bearing  arms)  appeared  before  the  goal 
and  object  of  their  pilgrimage,  amply  refutes  all  such  ej»ggep> 
rated  statements.  Supposing,  however,  our  estimate  of  the  ntini^ 
her  of  the  pilgrims  before  Nice  to  be  correct,  and  deductkig 
those  who  broke  their  vow  and  returned  home,  or  who  remsined 
behind  in  Antioch,  Edeasa,  and  other  places,  the  loss  of  biimaA 
Jife  between  Nice  and  Jerusalem  cannot  be  estimated  at  mock 
below  300.000  persons. 

It  seems  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  after  the  capture  of  An- 
tioch, none  of  the  chiefs,  not  even  Godfrey,  exhibited  any  insfla- 
tience  to  march  against  Jerusalem.  They  had,  in  fact,  How 
■learned  by  experience  what  difficulties  were  to  be  encounter^ 
what  toils  and  privations  to  be  undergone  in  marching  throng  ^ 
^mountainouB  and  hostile  country,  in  an  adverse  time  of  the  yeer^ 
and  the  obstinate  valour  dbplayed  by  the  Turics  in  the  defence  of 
r  Antioeb,  had  also  taught  them  that  with  their  diminished  num^ 
bers  they  might  possibly  fail  of  success  if  they  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  in  reality  the  zeal  and  the  enthusii^sm.  of  tbe  p^opl^ 
which  increased  in  intensity  as  they  ikaw  oeacerrtO/tbe  -objecsti^if 
their  wishes,  which  dragged  along  the  princes,  who  followed  rm- 


ttor'tlfaB  led^^Ai^m.  -''W%  cannot  jimly- impute  selfiffh  molaveii  td 
«fiy,  except  R^ynldttd,  who  took  a  prodtgrotis  fancy  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Tripoli',  and  Would  fain  have  detained  the  impatient  pil«- 
srims  till  they  had  conquered  it  for  him.  As  for  Baldwin  and 
Bohemond,  they  had  already  settled  themselves,  the  one  in  Edessa, 
the  other  in  Antiocfa. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  march  of  the  pilgrim^  to  JeKusalem* 
and  to  relate  the  capture  of  that  city ;  but  the  sudden  change 
nrhioh  tctok  place'  ia  the  conduct  of  the  orusadeni'iNt  the  tiay  of 
tk»mKpMn,  and  which  to  some  has  apipeafedao  inevedible,  admits, 
sM'tbittic,  of  an  easy  soltstion.on  the  prmciple  of  feudnlism,  which 
we  have  already  pointed  out  as  the  great  originating  cause  of  the 
.du8ades#  As  the  loyal  vassals  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  crmfaderar  felt 
if  to  be  their  duty  to  extermtoate  those  .who  were  his  enemtes«t 
and  who  had  so  long  uojostly  withheld  from  him  his  rightful  prd^ 
iMTty;  the  Saracens  were  therefore  sbughtered  without  mercy-: 
bttt  agoin^  their  Lord  had  in  this  place  done  and  suiiered-so  much 
for  their. salvation,  that  even  the  very  act  of  destroying  his  enemiea 
might  have  tended  to  set  .more  vividly,  before  their  minds  the 
immense  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to  Him  who  bM 
gained  heaven  for  them,  instead  of  leaving  them  in  the  power  of 
hell,  like  the  infidels  whose  mangled  bodies  lay  before  them, 
tience  then  arose  the  sudden  change  of  mood  whieh  converted 
ferocity  into  humility,  and  exhibited  as  meek  and  contrite  penitents 
iboBewfao  a  few  hours  previously  had  made  the  hills  and  vaiUes 
of  Jenwalem  resound  with  their  war-cries,  and  had  plunged,  with>- 
out  remorse,  their  swords  into  the  bosoms  of  their  unresisting 
victwiS'.  Their  conduct  will  be  found  to  have  been  in. perfect 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  human  nature,  the  peeulfar  torn  at 
their  ideas  being  taken  into  the  account.  > 

llie  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was,  in  fact,  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  of  Europeans  in  the  Bast ;  and  it  almoat 
.looks  as  if  the  most  iiavourable  period  for  such  an  undertaktog 
had  been  expressly  selected.  Had  the  Crusade  been  undertaken 
in  the  time  of  Gregory  VIL  while  the  powerful  Seljookian  Sultan 
Malek  Shall  wieldal  die  forces  of  all  the  nations  from  the  confines 
t»f  China  to  those  of  Egypt  and- the  Byzantine  empire^  the  ckamees 
of  aocoess  would  not  have  been  very  great;  aa  it  was;  had*  the 
Turkish  army  which  engaged  them  at  Antioch  been  commanded 
by  a  vigorous  monarch,  who  would  have  controlled  the  emirs  and 
fender^  their  jealousies  innocuous^  the  pilgrims  must  inlsllibiy 
have  beeii.destroyedi    Or,  had  the  crusade  occurred  souve -yearn 

."■  -  Ml  I        -^f"       — ■■■' t ■■         ■■  ■■■■- '   ■    » *       " f 

*  For  a  soniewhot  siaitlajr  view  of  the  influeuce  of  the  pppciple  of  (eui)Bli8ni,,KC  the 
reflectioDs  of  Sismoudt  on  the  loafder  uf  Thomas  fl  Becket,  dt  the  commeucenieiit  of  the 
IM  clMpier  tff  bb  NiMbtf  4m  FmM^. 
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Imett  wAm  Sd^ar  mtodicmr  tfa^fo^MUAitoi 
wheknitir*lbro«  might  Iwve  been  broitgtni>agMriit  ihamft.Qitofci 
But  it  iSi{iptfMd  at  the  very.tima  wbe&ftbe  dkUdiiea  oC  Midfk 
Shah.wtra  at  mnit  wkh  each  other. for  his  inhentaiioe;  the  ^miffi 
io  JSjfm^.aa  ^»ell  aa  eveiy  'mimro  ebe^  had  Ukm  oppofite  sidkai* 
or  were  eadeawDimng  to  aacare  their  own.  iadppanilattfeiit  thef 
yaawed  thaiaMaeas  of  the  Chriatiana  with  iiidifleiaBce^iMdLiSOiw 
of  thaaa.«vett  aoiagfat^bafa*  alliaooa  iJennalam  dbo'ooarAWIpnpA 
OMa  BBaie.«i/lbe  Fatemile  kfaali£i».aiid  though  the  tm^^prnt^ 


which  tha>Mohaawwriaii*naart^  waa  than apiit*  Wwtt poliliiiwf 

i*«  balietw*  mtik  Iha 


ihha  aeligiaaa.  onea,  <for  il  waa  wot* 
ahstaaiith  centivy^  wbes  the  ShIEiibk  iuaily  otQUiited.tbe  tbioft^ 
o£  Poiaiai  thi^tfae  mU$ui^  tkiobmiemmt  mndA^^diumpoliiiaum  ihcM 
eaaaa  MMfadU  and;Sheaha  ami  Soomea  condwiUHwi  each  olhcvfta 
the  Aamaa  of  hell,)  yet  the  Tuaka,' die  ammtoh  adher^ita  ^f  ilha< 
hiMBa  of  Akkma,  viewed  wkh  aatiiiactiioo' rather  thaiii^tbmfiaa 
the  paatenden  to  the  hfaalihit atripped  of  aiportita  of  their  doai^ 
WNH*  On  die 'Other  haad»  the  Egjiq^tian  |»awer  had  alaeadj, 
AHcD  into  decrepitada;  the  Tiaier  Afdal  ^e  it  a  momawtay 
vigour,  hut  the  khalifa  were  feeble  and  inefikient^  aod  the  supiittDie 
power  waa  cootinoally  a.  subjeot  of  eoateotion  among,  the  vi^iiers* 
Their  atttjects^.wa  may addy  did  not  equal,  the  ToriLBj^ilh^r  ia 
physical  power,  or  in  mestal  energy,  and  had  the  ganriaooj  of  Jem- 
aalam.ooDaialBd  of  Tiirhsiiiaiead:of  Saraoeos,  wennyaafeiyiaaaaitt 
that  thejp  wottld..iieaar  iiaae  .auffeoad'  a.  ibroeof  oMNhalf.  iheir 
wmharte  tabe  thecii^by  aloraii  and  theauehnato  benaaaaiQiail 
Miito^alreataii 

jOf' the  great  priacaa  Who  had  led  the-  pilgmUi  fBoin  Km^me» 
ttntfibar  wees  praseiit  at  the  taking  of  the  Holy  Oity ;.  tbeaetw^a 
Godfrey  of  Boailton,  Raywiond  ^  Toulonse^  Robert  of  Nor- 
mmij^Md  Bdbert  of  Fiaaders.  Haigfa  of  VeraiaftdoiB  aad  Ste- 
whenofiChartraaind  fled  fipom  the  fanwie^t  iVntiochiand.i«turi|edl 
maat^.  'ifaddiviD,.biother  to  Godfrey^ had  £sedhimiaif  at  Ede^sa*. 
*ap(Hifentif  ^aaniiidhil  of  his  irow;  biit>he.aflB|»iy.rede0aMd  ,bi» 
iflbmrteiV .wfafsn  the  death;  of^hia  brother  rpl^ped.  the.aaQ|]Am  /of> 
Jiaaiwhan^iaihiahand^  As  fisn  BobefBoed,  (hough .GibboooiV'' 
<lh9atjtti^^?tfae^cniaadeB  were^aninated  by  reUgioas  eQtbiiaiaaa9#  W: 
jiltult:;deofa»B  ahafe  in.iha  whole^  of<  Us  ooQdectifnMD4he,.da|tJ^ 
ta«fc-  the:«r«eB^  ioi  the.  day^of  his  dealb^  we.  can  discefa.iiothi«g> 
jiUeli  abooU  lead  m  to  ascribe  «ny  such  feelii^  to  him*  Ow  4be. 
n<a<raiyjJtwery»aat»ofAiis  life' allows  him  torha^e  bea»Ai]upiate4hjrt 
ea<piiWgia^lfialiroaas;a8; aalwited  JJapolaoti^os .astyythertharo  wb^ 
e^mt'canred t)ut  enqme  for  himself  with  the  edge  'of  bii  9ii(oni;-  -It 
AoiM  be  obaerved,  dial  Bdiemoodacoflfed  a<  tba^h^ly^lano^  fyo^ 
die  bagiciniiig^.aod  that  be  ii8(reaaeaBia;.iQi)haiia»4^^ai9y,iaitli4  m 


Ae^iiiim»mhidk^v^m^90  frequeatfyiwrmteri*  'Th4  fi»^  mal;» 
aiMl  dUkiliBfeMichwsii  of.throeof  the  above-nMoed  pjriatev.lhefe  ift 
Ob  Muotv  t»  i}iite«tioii,v  but  the  character  of  the  count  of  Toulouie 
httfidways  apfielweii  >to  -us  most.ainbigiioiii^  Raynioiid  had  ia- 
mtiylifyifau^  i^aiifst'the  Moon  in  Spam;,  he  was*  one?  of  the 
firat  to  MSftnie. ihe  cross,  and  certakaLy eathaaiaiifDwas  among 
hilt  BioCiffes,  Init  he  was  advanced  in  years;  he  wa»  oneijiif  the 
mmt  powerful  and  wealthy -priaees.  o£  the  west,  and  wenmight 
thettefore  snppoive  that  he  could  hafedly  expect  to  oaahe  attjr.  osok 
qwMt  in  the  East  equal  an  vaine  ta.what4ie,]efbjbAiBd.  >  ^Yet  hssi 
d^tikiflte  reAiwl  to  taioe  the  oath  of  vaasaiageiM  Ihei JSaapeaaff 
AtaciUs,  i4ik>ks  as  if  he  had 'some  proiecl  of  indepenient  dolniiiiOB» 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  dragged  away^Aemr  fhe 
lehiKiry  of  Tripoli^  wlmb  he  aterwarda  acqtiii«d»  end  thoiq^he 
irifoid  to  have^ rejeeted'the  pi^iesed.'crewo./of  Jerttsaleiiiyfttiwns< 
bnl  after  the  fashion  of  the  young  lady  mko  si^s  no  wbski  she  woaU 
radler  sdy  y/s,  only  defiroos  of  a  little  pressing.  This  his  sdbse- 
qu^nt  coudAct  showed.  But  whlrtf  is  ttdstelt^aordioar^  isrtbat. 
when  the  election  of  Godfrey  deprived*  him  of  ail  bopes  -of  tte  . 
kingdorii>he  declared  his  resolution  of  remaining  in  die  East;  At; 
acquisition  of  Tripoli  seemed  his  darling  object,  to  attain  whidi 
he  became  subservient  to  the  court  of  Byzantium,  and,  at  last* 
lost  tus  '•  life^  in  the  conquest  of  it.  Enmitj  to  Bobemond^  witb 
wlioBi  he  hadalr^ady  bad  a  dispute- relative  to  AnUoch^aeems  tho 
most  pfobaMe  yaotivv  that  oai»  be  assigned  fer  hia  coiMhictr  The 
fiittpemi^  Alexius,  who  feared  and  bated  the  prtnce-  of  i^Antiodi^ 
must  have  doubtless  rejoiced  to  see  one  who  partook  of-  his 
fe^Hngs' stationed  ^  a  watch  over^heNortnani  and  have  ^etfc^o 
raged  Raymond  bjr  magnifident  prohns<ss  to  renrain  in  the  £ast>  ' 
To  the  phifosophic  student  the' portion  of  this  history  which  is, 
in  reality,  the  most  \rorthy  of  attention  is  that  of  dte^alf-centuiy 
which  intervened  between  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  loss. 
of  Edessa^  Here  wo  have  the  animating  pioture  of /Iha  struggles 
of  a  hatidfitl  of  brave  hnigblsi  (for  She  aomber^ whieb. remained  jh 
the  East  was  very  <sfliall,)  against  die  hoMs  trf  £gypt'ando£4fapa 
Twrkisb  stares)  here,  if  leter/^  one  obsed'sithrasand^tttld'two 
pdt  t«h'^on#and  tb  flight."  Eadi  spring  brooghS'liss  ren^wnl^ 
ttc^istilYties,  for  thfe  brave  pilgrims' who*  came  aV^Eascn^'wciiie  nol^ 
reluctant  to  draw  their  swords  4gainst  the  iitfidek  fer  sl.'sheirt 
spac^^  and  advantage  Was  usually  taken  of  their  prcttende  t^Ii^^ 
siege  to  the  towns  on  the  coast  which  were  sidll  held  by  lh(»  £an^ 
6eiis.  But  in  their  conflicts  widi  the  emirs-of  Aleppo^-  I)an>aaquii^ 
llen»a,  and  Mosul,  nod  other  places  beyond  the  jiver,  theaaikUia^i^ 
Asfonr^thtei  whkb  emupeaed  the  Latin  sbamkMir  in  die  jKiiat 
had  to  fight  ifnaaded;>taditbairiteble«esB  was  iAdse«pedibgp.^x^ 
nual  diiicord  and  enmity  among  themselves.    Tbeit  subjects  wta^e 
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Syrian  and  Armenian  Christians  and  Saracens,  all  of  whom' were 
dtsafFected,  owing  to  the  harsh,  insulting,  and  tyrannical  conduct 
of  their  masters,  whose  victories  were  due  to  their  greater  physical 
power,  the  superiority  of  their  arms,,  and  the  enthusiastic  reliance 
on  the  aid  of  heaven,  which  the  .supposed  true  cross,  always  borne 
before  them  to  battle,  inspired.  Here  also  we  can  trace  the 
gradual  nnion  and  consolidation  of  the  Turkish  power,  till  in  the 
handaof  Zenghiandhisson  Noor*ed-deen,  and,  finally,  of  Saladin, 
it  became  irresistible.  Yet  all  this  is  huddled  into  50  pages  by 
Mills,  -and  Michaud  devotes  to  it  but  140.  Wilken,  on  the  con- 
trary, allots  to  it  his  whole  second  vdume  of  735  pages;  rather 
too  great  a  space,  perhaps,  but  still  what  every  one  must  read 
with  interest. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  holy  cross  on  the  minds  of  the  Chriatian 
warriors,  and  their  mode  of.  commencing  a  battle,  Mr.  Wilkeu 
gives  the  following  description. 

'*  How  could  the  crusaders  march  to  battle  otherwise  than  joyful !  For 
the  conflict  with  the  infidels  was  a  holy  and  a  meritorious  work ;  the 
war  which  the  people  of  God  waged  against  Turks  and  Saracens  a  holy 
war.  Devout  prayer  and  contrite  confession  of  sins  preceded  the  battle ; 
after  the  victory  bumble  thanksgivings  were  rendered  to  God  as  the  au- 
thor of  all  victory.  Usually,  before  the  faithful  marched  out  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  battle,  when  a  hostile  army  threatened  danger  to  the  kingdom, 
the  patriarch  assembled  the  whole  Christian  population,  Syrian  and 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin  Christians,  to  a  solemn  procession,  with  naked 
feet,  through  all  the  holy  places,  to  implore  the  aid  of  God  for  the  battle. 
Amidst  tears  and  .pious  hymns  the  supplications  o(  the  Christians  rase 
to  heaven  -,  and  they  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  the  divine  grace  by 
so  rigid  a  fast,  that  the  breast  of  the  mother  was  withheld  from  the 
sucking  child.  Alms  also  were  distributed  among  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  that  God  might  show  mercy  to  the  warring  crusaders,  even  as  they 
showed  mercy  to  the  suffering  brethren.  Or  when  the  knights  and  foot- 
men were  engaged  in  c6nfllct  with  the  heathen,  the  brethren  who  re- 
mained at  home  prayed,  amidst  pious  works,  processions,  self-mortifica- 
tions  and  alms-giving,  for  the  victory  of  those  who  were  fighting.  The 
crusaders  gladly  selected  Sunday  for  battle  against  the  infidels,  as  being 
the  day  on  which  the  Redeemer,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  grave, 
sealed  bis  victory  over  death  and  hell.  When  battle  against  the  heathen 
was  resolved  on,  the  Christian  warriors  came  to  their  priests,  confessed 
their  sins,  and  received  the  holy  sacrament.  They  were  then  blessed  by 
the  priests ;  the  patriarch,  bishop,  or  abbot,  who  bore  the  holy  cross,  went 
round  the  whole  army,  showed  the  sacred  wood  to  all  the  warriors, 
who  fell  on  their  knees ;  he  extended  it  to  them  to  kiss  and  devoutly 
salute,  promhing  them  victory  and  forgiveness  of  their  sins  with  God,  if 
they  wottld  figbt  with  cheerful  minds,  and  faith  in  Christ,  against  the 
heathens.  What  knight  or  footman  could  help  going  joyfully  to  meet 
death  for  the  Saviour  who  had,  on  the  wood  of  that  cross  whicli  hb  lips 
had  just  touched,  submitted  to  death  for  him  ?  Then  the  knighu  monnted 


their  v^arrbprses;,  |be  squadrqqs  \vere  arrange,  and  the  Holy  CroM 
adorned  frequently  the  fir$t,  sometimes  the  centre  corps.  The  boms  and 
trampets  resounded,  and  the  Christian  heroes  rushed  inspired  to  the 
fight.  While  the  war-cfy  of  the  Musulmans,  Akbar  Allah  !  (Uod  is  great), 
fim^  HI  deep  heUour  tones,  and  the  hitolerabl^  braying  of  their  trumpets 
and'the  tbondcr  oftbcir^niBiv  deafened  the  heaters,  the  Christian  war- 
uoo*  in 'their  vnimated  attack  or  courageous^  defsnce,  were  more  grate- 
^y  rei|iil|d(^.4^4he4dd  of  God>  and  Christ  by  a  piofna  and'eaooutagfog 
vrar-c^j,  appointed  by  the  ^bief«,  of  God.  wills  Uf  op  Ckriti  Jemn^  or 
Christ ,  cpnquers,  Cirist  rules,.  CArisl  reigns**'         i  >    ... 

A  peculiarity  in  tfaie  iminuers  of  iheae  colonista  in  the  East,  wa4 
their  marriage  with  Greek,  Syrian,  Armenian,  and  even  MusuN 
man  wives;  these  last,  however,  being  previously  required  to  re- 
ceive baptism.  The  children  of  these  marriages  were  called  Pul- 
lani  (Pou/ni/ts);  and  the  picture  given  of  their  manners  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Vitry,  shows,  that  .they,  had  learned  to  unite  the  man- 
ners and  the  vices  of  the  East  and  the  West.  They  bated  the 
pilgrims  who  came  from  £urope,  whose  ardent  zeal  used  to  break 
the  truces  which  they  had  codcluded  with  the  Moslems,  and  then 
leave  them  exposed  to  their  vengeance.  All  their  desires  were  con- 
fined to'tbe  wish  of  living  peaceably  with  their  infifdel  neighbours ; 
their  aid  to  the  pilgrims  was  therefore  cold,  and  these  last  always 
accused  them.  Justly  or  unjustly,  of  a  treacherous  communication 
with  the  enemies,  and  of  selling  to  them  the  faithful  servants,  of 
Christ. 

These  marriages  with  native  women  commenced  early,  for 
Baldwin  of  Edessa,  the  brother  of  Godfrey,  marrieri  the  daughter 
of  an  Armenian  prince.  His  example  was  followed  by  his  consin 
and  succeasoF  Baldwin  du  Bourg;  and  the  following  anecdote  of 
him,  related  by  Mr.  Wilken,  after  William  of  Tyre,  is  too  cha- 
ra^lerisdc  of  manners  for  us  to  omit  it : — 

'^  Hel  once,  w^hile  h^  was  still  Count  of  Edessa,  with  an  insolent 
levity,  took  advantage  of  the  reverence  of  the  Orientals  for  the  beard,  in 
drder  to  get  horn  his  wealthy  father-id*law  aid  to  a  considerable  amoQnt, 
at  at  time  when  he  was  in  extrane  want  of  money.  He  came  to  Meli- 
tene  with  a  numerous  train  of  knights^  where  he  was  splendidly  received 
and  entertained.  After  a  few  days,  just  as  the  Armenian  prince  and  his 
Frank  son-in-law  were  engaged  in  confidential  discourse,  Baldwin's 
knights,  as  had  been  previously  arranged,  entered  the  apartment,  and 
one  of  them,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  began  thus  to  speak.  '  You  know. 
Sir  Count,  how  faithfully  we  have  served  you  this  long  time,  and  have 
shrunk  from  neither  toil  nor  night-watching,  hunger  nor  thirst,  cold  nor 
beat,  to  defend  your  person  and  your  land  against  all  and  every  of  your 
foes;  but  it  is  not  less  known  to  you  bow  often  we  have  to  no  purpose 
put  you  in  mind  of  dischaiging  the  pay  which  you  owe  us.  We  are  now 
quite  weary  of  our  poverty  and  want.  Pay  us  then  our  arrears,  or  give 
us  the  pledge  which  you  promised  us/  When  this  bold  address  had 
VOL.  V.  NO.  X.  .    V  V 
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been  inteif  reted  to  Prince  Gabriel,  wbo  was  already  very  mncb  asto- 
nished bf  the  unmanneriy  entrance  of  such  a  troop  into  his  apartment, 
he  eageriy  demanded  of  the  count  what  the  pledge  was  which  be  bad 
promised  bis  knights.     Baldwin  blushed  in  confusion,  Mn^  was  sflent. 
At  length  one  of  the  knights  bokHy  declared  that  it  was  the  eoant's 
beard,  which  was  to  be  cut  off  without  mercy  if  the  nay  dm  t»  Ibem 
was  not  discharged  against  a  certain  day.     When  Baldwin  bad  con- 
finned  this,  the  Prince  Gabriel  was  quite  horrified ;  he  clapped  hisbsnds 
together  over  his  head,  and  severely  reproached  the  count  for  having 
pledged  so  precious  an  ornament  of  his  visage,  with  which  no  man 
could  part  without  great  disgrace.     Baldwin  consoled  him  witli   the 
assurance  that  on  his  return  to  Edessa  he  would  make  every  effort  to  re- 
lease the  pledge,  and  that  he  was  sure  his  knights  would  be  induced  to 
have  a  little  patience.     But  the  knights  feigning  to  be  in  a  tremendoas 
rage,  not  only  repeated  their  former  threat,  but  insolently  declared  that 
Hiey  would  instantly  put  their  threat  in  execution  if  their  demands  wcie 
not  satisfied  on  the  spot ;  and  Gabriel  resolved  to  pay  Baldwin's  debt 
sooner  than  to  let  such  a  disgrace  come  on  the  husband  of  hb  dangbter. 
He  gave  him  30,000  bezanto,  and  then  made  him  give  him  bis  word  of 
honour  never  again,  in  any  need,  be  it  ever  so  great,  or  to  any  person 
whatever,  to  pledge  his  beard.     Baldwin  and  his  knights  rode  back  to 
Edessa  with  their  bags  well  filled,  and  laughing  at  the  ridiculooa  vene- 
ration of  the  Orientals  for  the  beard." 

By  the  introduction  of  anecdotes  of  this  kind,  the  historian  will 
seek  to  relieve  the  monotonous  detail  of  wars  and  negotiations 
which  necessarily  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  his  pages,  and  to 
give  a  character  and  individuality  to  his  work.  Mr.  Wilken,  by  a 
judicious  use  of  this  principle,  has  made  the  portion  of  history 
comprised  in  his  second  volume  highly  interesting*  and  pecuUarij 
valuable  as  exhibiting  a  picture  of  manners  and  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety to  which  history  presents  nothing  precisely  parallel. 

We  shall  here  stop  for  the  present.     Our  object  in  this  artide 
has  been  to  characterise  the  different  historians  of  the  Crusades, 
and  to  exhibit  the  true  causes  and  the  sptrtV  of  these  holy  wan. 
When  Iha  appearance  of  Mr.  Wilken*s  remaining  Tolimiea- dull 
give  .US  an  ofyportunity  of  recurring  to  the  subject,  •  mp»-  >shiH 
make  H  our  task  to  investigate  the  wf^uence  of  the  Cmandeoy  and 
show  what  the  effects  of  £em  may  have  been  on  the  mind»  the 
manners,  and  the  social  and  political  relations  of  Europe;  ia 
which  inquiry  we  shall  take  a  middle  course  between  those  who, 
like  Mills,  allow  them  no  beneficial  influence  whatever,  and  tboie 
who,  like  Heeren  and  Michaud,  are  for  ascribing  almoat  eveiy 
thing  to  them«     The  Crusades,  as  we  have  already  stated,  vi-ere 
an  effect  rather  than  a  cause,  and  much  of  what  is  aacrifaed  to 
them  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the*  source  whence  ibey  aprang. 
it  would  be  absurd,  however,  to  deny  tbat  their  inftoesMe  was 
considerable*  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  estiBAala  aocumtoly  ^pskat 
was  the  real  extent  of  it. 
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AsT.  XI. — L  Enseignement  Universel,  par  J.  Jacotot,  Chevalier 
de  rOrdje  du  Lioa  Belgiqae.  l/mgue  MatemelU.  Snie  ^di- 
tioD.    Louvain:  1827.     8vo. 

2. Mathhnatiques.    LouvaiQ:  1829-    8vo. 

3. Mutique^  •  Lou  vain:   18^9.    8vo. 

4.  Journal  de  F  Emaficipaiian  IrUelkctuelk,  de$tine  aux  pires  de 
famille,  redigS  par  plusieurs  disciples  de  J.  Jacotot ;  et  pubK£ 

i)ar  F.  Jacotot,  avocat,  et  H.  V.  Jacotot,  Doct.  Med.,  nls  du 
bndateur.  Ire  Ann^e  (lerCahier  au  ISme  Cahier),  Louvain': 
1829.    8vo. 

5.  CoHsideratiotts  sur  les  resultats  imporlam  qv!  obtient  en  Bel- 

?que  ie  twuveau  mode  d^ Education,  invente  par  M.  Jacot<4. 
ar  £.  Boutmjf.     Paris:  1829.    8vo. 

6.  UEnseignemeiU  Universel;  mis  a  la  portie  de  tous  les  pires  de 
famille,  par  ud  disciple  de  J.  Jacotot.  PremHre  partie :  Lecr 
ture — Ecriture — Lan^e  Matemelle.    Paris:  1829.     8vo. 

7, Deuajime  partie ;  Langues  Etrangeres — Dessin 

— Peinture  —  Droit  —  Danse  —  Emancipation   Intellectuelle. 

Paris:  1829.     8vo. 
8. Troisiime  partie;  Musi^e — Mathematiques-^ 

Theologie — Exercice  MUitaire — Histotre — Giographie — Ega- 

lite  des  Intelligences.    Paris:  1829.     Bvo. 

9.  Enseignement  Universel,  et  Traiti  Complet  de  la  Mithode 
Jacotot,  rendue  accessible  a  tous  les  intelligences,  oH  Manuel 

?'atique  et  normal,  &c.  8cc.  &c.,  par  M.  A.  Durietz,  8cc.  &c. 
aris:   1829.     8vo. 

10.  De  la  Mithode  Jacotot,  par  Joseph  Rey  de  Grenoble. 
Paris:  1829.     8vo. 

11.  Lettres  sur  la  Methode  Jacotot,  dite  EnseignemefU  Universel, 
par  M.  le  Due  de  Levis,  Membre  de  TAcad^mie  Frangaise. 
Paris:  1830.     8vo. 

A  STSTSM  of  education  which  boasts  the  names  of^'  Intellectnal 
EoNMicipation"  and  "  Universal  Instruction,''  which  counts  nu- 
merous adherents,  points  to  its  prodigies  performed,  and,  at  all 
'mventB,  possesses  a  founder  and  father  who  perseveres  for  many 
years  in  propagating  his  doctrines,  and  appears  actuated  solely  by 
love  of  his  plan  and  his  kind,  deserves  at  least  the  attention  of 
tiioae  who  prepose  themselves  over  the  lit  irature  of  £urope,  whe- 
ther as  judges  or  intelli^ncers. 

The  system  of  education  invented  and  established  by  M.Jacotoi 
of  Loovain  not  only  lays  claim  to  high  pretensions,  but  these  pie- 
teiisions  have  been  so  extensively  allowed  in  the  Netherlands^and 
luive  excited  such  a  high  degree  of  interesl  in  Fnmce,  that  ^we- feel 
it  o«r  duQr  to  make  the  insular  world  acquainted  with«some  of  its 
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demandB.upon  t^e  tttention  of  all  who  interest  themsel^  in  the 
weI1-bei|ig  of  m^nkipd. 

Already  are  schools  after  the  method  of  Jacdlot  spread  'over 
France  and  Uie  Netherlands, — ^already  does  almost  every  towD  and 
province  in  the  north  of  thiese  countries  possess  either  an  esta- 
blishment upon  the  principle,  or  one  or  more  instructors.  The 
sale  of  M.  Jacotot's  own  publications  is  immense,  and  the  number 
of  explicatgry  pampnlets  in,  the  French  language,  published  in 
France  %nd  other  places,  almost  incredible ;  and  yet  we  believe 
we  are  the  first,  or  all  but  the  first  periodical  that  has  oroacfaed 
the  subject  on  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Great  Britain. 

The  favpurite  tactics  of  M.  Jacotot  is  to  proceed  by  the  force 
of  facts ;  and,  in  accordance  to  this  theory,  he  prefers  to  convince 
by  means  of  the  miracles' which  he  ^drks  on, the  minds  of  yodtb. 
The  metliod  is  slow,  but  sure,  and  )ve  confess  that  we  might  have 
held  out  against  his  reasoning,  but  that  against  the  facts  which 
have  come  within  pur  knowledge^  and  which,  indeed,  are  within 
die  reach  pf  every  individual  in  the  north  pf  France  and  in  Bel- 
gium, no  candid  person  can  long  maintain  any  vigorous  resistance. 
The  government  of  the  Netherlands,  impressed  widi  the  value  of 
M.  Jacotot*s  system*  has  made  overtures  to  him  to  superintend 
its  universal  adoption  in  that  realm ;  but  the  founder,  as  his  di»- 
ciples  love  to  call  him,  seems  not  to  be  an  accommodating  per- 
son :  he  will  make  no  compromise  with  the  old  and  erroneous 
plans  of  instruction,  and  thus  refusing,  to  barter  a  part  of  his  ptan 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  rest,  we  believe  that  this  negotiation, has 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Like  other  great  projects  and  other  system 
of  knowledge,  it  must  work  its  wiiy  by  the  force  of  its  own  beauty 
and  utility,  and  trust  to  individual  efforts  for  making  its  characte- 
ristic features  duly  known  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  grievous  loss  of  time  in  the  present  system  of  SiiholaAic 
education  has  long  been  acknowledged,  though  but  few  ^ffeicts 
feave  flowed  from  the  codvioftion.  Nevertheless  it  is  ime^  that 
aboot  one-seventh  part  of  a  9ia»*«  Uf(^  (from  eight  toiseveDtaeo) 
ia  absolutely  sacrifice4  to  an  adherence  to  absurd  but  venemUe 
notions  respecting  the  proper  modes  of  instituting,  yiouili  ia  ibe 
principles  of  knowledge.  We  are  not  fitted  for  after-life  at 
Hchool :  we  learn  but  little,  that  little  we  forget,  and  the  tiaie 
destroyed  is  irrecoverable.  These  are  truths  too  well  known  to 
be  enlarged  U|)on :  every  living  man,  who  can  be  quoted  aa  hav- 
injK  truly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  his  fellow^reatnres, 
will  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  at  school  that  he  gained  this 
information.  It  has  become  proverbial  that  all  great  meo  give 
themselves  a  second  education :  the  meaning  of  which  is^  that 
finding  but  few  traces  of  the  first  remaining  in  their  mimb^  and 
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that  litde  of  amall  value»  they  set  to  work  to  make  up  for  4he  lost 
.tune*  And  they  who  give  themselves  oo  second  education^  are 
mostly  beiogs  who  go  to  the  grave  without  any  at  all. 

We  should  not  so  much  quarrel  with  our  schools  that  they  teach 
iKHhiog  but  Latin  and  Greek,  (necessary  languages  when  learniog 
was  solely  directed  to  scholastic  occupations,  and  monopolized  by, 
or  rathe*  abandooed  to^  a  particulate  tlass  as  their  peculiar  craft,) 
provided  they  taught  those  languages  well,  for  that  would  be 
.something  at  least.  AU  the  worlds*  however,  koows,  that  these 
languages,  88  laug^t  between  seven  and  seventeen,  only  serve  as 
eixcuses  (ot  feruled  hands  and  pulled  ears ;  they  blind  the  eyes  of 
iguorant  pareDta*  and  afford,  comfortable  livelihoods  to  silk-stock* 
inged jipper.  maalers.andworsted-sjtockiilged.under  maj^ters.  Weve 
.tb^y  ^leally  well  taughw,they  .would  undoubtedly  give  the  student  a 
^mau>lete..icommaud  oi«U  thai  noble,  butj^as  fax  as  knowledg^e  goes, 
4;onnnQdto  libraty  which  time  has  left  us  of  the' principal  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome ;  a  man  who  knows  a  dead  or  foreign  laiiguage 
jwell  can  skim  a  page  "with  the  same  ease  that  he  runs  over  a  ver- 
.nacular  paragraph^  be  can  not  .only  read  it  with  facili^,  but  he  can 
ilvrite  and  converse  in  it.  If  we  were  to  take,  as  an  example  of  the 
prpficiency  given  by  schools,  the  very  best  of  the  scholars  they  turn 
mUU  we  should  see.  how  very  far  they  ^re.  from  aoswejcipg  these 
fonditiona;  but  take  the.geQemlity  of  boys  sent  ho.me  fjrom  seven 
4](i:  ten.  years'  Mudy  of  LaUq  and  Gxeek,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
4hey  canimake  nothii»gievj»»^f«a  caaualUne  otfi  VirgU,  ifal  be  taken 
£rom  a  book  beyond  the  mark  of  their  diiily.  thumbs,  and  that  a 
verse  or  two<froiD  the  Epistles  or  Satires  of  Horace  is  an  infallible 
atiunblingtblock.  We  have  been  present,  and  indeed  an  insigni- 
ficant portion  of  a  larj^  lecture-room,  in  the  first  college,  in  pec- 
haps  the  first  University  of  JBurope,  amidst  fifty  or  sixty  of  the 
best  pupils,  selected  from  all  the  chief  schools  of  the  country,  and 
Mfe  will  answer  for  it,  that  though  each  and  all  had  spent  the  beat 
4>art  of  vtheir  existence  in  Uie  study  of  liatin  and  Greek,  one 
gear  alone  after  any  tolerable  (tolerable  at  (Aif^  day). plan  of  teach- 
ing,. \ix>uld  have  sufficed  to  give  any  ope  of  them  double  th^ 
instruction  he  already  possessed  in  L^tin  or  Greek,  or  both.  .It 
is  a  curious  mystery  in  the  organization  .of  society  that  such 
absurd  psstctices' should  have  been  so  long  tolerated,  nay,  vene- 
mted.  To  spend  the  most  ductile  yedrs  in  learning  those  thin^ 
which  contrihiite  but  in  aivery  slight  degree  to.  the  future  hapjpi- 
Aess  or  utility  of  the  individual,  is  a  strange  anomaly^  supposing 
that  the  things  taught  were  learnt ;  but  still  stranger  is  1%,  that 
when  the. methods  usedaie  foundto  b6>Qluaisy^«»pensive»  apd 
inefficacious^  they  should  still  continue  to  be  applied,  and  to  bje 
revered. 
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Tfae  system  of  Jaeotot  is  not  hoi?ever  sioiplj  applkaUe  to  the 
sludy  of  langua^^es:  its  founder  maintains  its  universal  applicabi- 
lity. The  principles  of  it  are  as  general  as  the  materials  of  know- 
ledge. We  cosKreive  that  this  general  extension  of  the  plan  is 
the  most  oriainal  portion  of  the  whole;  for  we  are  far  from  con- 
ceiving that  diere  is  any  very  great  novelty  in  the  more  striking 
features  of  the  method  of  Jaeotot  The  great  discovery  of  die 
founder  is  in  the  boldness  with  which  he  has  applied  his  princi- 
ples»  the  ingenuity  of  the  details  which  he  has  invented  for  bring- 
ing them  into  play,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  has  combined 
a  vast  number  of  scattered  hints  respecting  education  and  die 
conduct  of  the  human  understanding,  into  one  harmonious  vfhole. 
Perhaps  this  is  as  much  as  an  inventor  ever  does:  loose  facts 
lie  about  barren  and  unproductive:  he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
discoverer  of  them  who  puts  them  togedier  and  makes  them 
fructify.  All  that  man  can  do  seems  to  begin  and  end  in  juxta- 
position. 

We  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  this  sjrstem 
as  well  as  it  can  be  explained  in  a  small  compass,  and  without 
the  aid  of  practical  examples,  in  a  matter  vrliich  depends  so  much 
upon  minute  practical  details.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
reader  may  be  surprized  at  the  small  air  of  novelQr  vriiicb  tfae 
plan  assumes,  the  reason  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  veiy 
minuteness  of  the  detaik  of  which  we  have  spoken;  the  real  no- 
velty of  the  system  may  periiaps  be  best  tried  by  the  surpriziag- 
neas  of  its  results.  Of  the  novelty  of  them,  when  vre  cooaa  to 
report  them,  no  doubt  will  be  entertained  for  a  momeot 

First*  of  the  application  of  the  system  of  Jaeotot  to  tfaa  lawn* 
ing  and  mastering  of  the  vernacular  tongue. 

M.  Jaeotot  employs  neither  primers  nor  grammar:  he  p«t8  a 
pase  of  Telemachus  into  the  hands  of  the  merest  infant.  The 
child  who  is  learning  to  read  takes  the  first  word  of  the  book,  it  is 
pronounced  for  him,  and  he  repeats  it;  he  is  made  to  divide  il 
into  sylhibles,  to  pronounce  the  syllables  separately,  to  distingiMBh 
the  letters,  and  in  short,  tokmow  the  word,  to  recogpiise  it  wher- 
ever he  sees  it,  and  inunediately  to  distini^ish  it  and  all  its  parts 
from  any  other  word.  The  lesson  is  leamt^-one  word  is  gained; 
and  the  first  word  of  Telemachus  being  CafypMt  he  mia  also 
learned  seven  letters  of  the  twen^*four.  The  next  word  is  Dot 
commenced  upon  till  the  first  has  been  repeated  and  found  to  be 
firmly  fixed  in  the  memory;  in  the  second  word  the  same  proeeas 
is  gone  throuf^,  and  the  child  is  doured  to  distingijiish  what  letters 
are  common  to  the  two  words — his  new  aoqaiotions :  a  tliifd  is 
only  begun  upon  when  the  others  are  thoroughly  posaessod:  re- 
petition is  tbe  soul  of  the  method :  even  in  this  early  stage  no 
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fnA  step  i»  taken  until  the  former  one  is  firmly  assured,  and  at 
every  moment  the  child  is  thrown  back  upon  his  first  acquisitions, 
until  reference  is  as  easy  and  as  quick  as  thought.  No  restraint 
is  used  in  the  Jacotot  system:  his  course  alone  is  fixed:  th^ 
child  takes  kis  lesson  when  he  pleases,  and  finishes  it  as  he  likes ; 
the  first  steps  are  so  thoroughly  well  learnt,  or  he  stops  till  they 
are«  that  there  is  no  pain  in  retracing  them,  and  the  steps  in  ad- 
yanoe  are  so  gradual  that  there  is  no  pain  in  taking  them.  Writ- 
ing is  similarly  taught:  and  both  writing  and  reading  are  thought 
suck  easy  tasks  in  the  Jacotot  establishments  that  these  accom- 
plisbnients  are  obtained  as  it  were  unconsciously.  Those  who 
enter  ignorant  of  them,  in  fifteen  days'  instruction,  frequently  of 
one  hour  per  day,  take  their  places  on  the  benches  with  the  other 
pupils,  just  as  if  they  had  spent  years  upon  them  after  the  old 
method.  The  first  sixty  lines  of  Telemachus,  when  gone  over 
after  this  plan,  enable  the  student  to  read  perfectly.  This  is  all 
the  explanation  we  can  give  of  this  important  but  preliminary 
branch  of  instruction :  the  details  may  be  found  in  many  of  the 
publications  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Moreover  the 
same  principles  are  applicable  as  those  which  will  be  more  de- 
veloped in  the  description  of  the  exercises  necessary  to  attaining 
a  full  mastery  of  the  native  tongue. 

Here,  as  in  reading,  the  synthetical  method  is  strictly  observed: 
grammar  is  the  last  thing  pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  the 
student.  The  book — the  model-book — is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
student  entire,  and  he  sets  to  work  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
at  the  end  of  a  period  of  moderate  application  he  finds  himself  in 
the  possession  of  words,  phrases,  style,  exfN'ession,  sentiments, 
notions  of  every  description  which  he  has  made  his  own.  Jaco- 
tot*s  motto  is  ''  learn  something  well,  and  refer  every  thing  else 
to  it.''  That  which  is  fully  and  completely  stored  in  the  mind 
becomes  a  peg  upon  which  other  knowledge  may  not  only  easily 
be  hung,  but  easily  be  found  when  wanted.  Jacotot  has  a 
phrase  which  has  made  a  sort  of  wa^-cry  against  the  system, 
tout  est  en  tout :  which,  as  it  stands,  is  certainly  not  over  and 
above  intelligible:  we  apprehend,  however,  that  the  dogma  is 
tenable  enough.  Whatever  piece  of  knowledge  is  attained 
thoroughly  may  be  used  as  a  link  or  connection  with  others,  so 
that  to  be  really  the  master  of  any  one  thing  gives  the  possessor 
as  it  were  the  end  of  the  thread ;  he  may  connect  every  thing  else 
with  it,  and  find  his  way  through  all  the  mazes  of  knowledge. 
Thus*  all  knowledge  is  not  in  one  book,  but  there  are  at  least  the 
beginnings  of  all  knowledge  in  it,  there  is  something  to  which 
knowledge  of  every  description  may  be  referred,  and  the  great 
advantage  in  learning  is  to  have  a  good  starting  point — a  safe  an- 
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chorsige.  lu  putting  a  model-book  tiUo  the  hands  of  tiie  learner^ 
as  for  instanoe  Fenelon's  TeleBiaohtt8»  tbere  are  two  ttnoga  to  be 
considered^  the  advantages  attendant  upon  the  perfect  possession 
of  01U  work,  and  next  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained. 

In  language,  every  thing  is  arbitrary ;  there  is  no  previous  cal* 
culation  which  can  show  bow  the  phrases  of  any  (pven  langua||e 
will  bf!  formed,  or,  when  formed,  what  is  their  precise  value.  Tm 
bei^g  strictly  the  result  of  U8i|ge»  niMiOry  is  necessarily  the  fiiK^iilty 
chiefly  called  into  play.     If  the  memory  be  well  stored  with  a 
large  collection  of  w/i^llH:hoaeBnwqrds  and  phrases  appUoable  to 
9lmv>8t  «vefy  circooMan^^e  or  .m^e  of  action,  andtheir  nsatilitftg 
securely  fixed  in  the  mind,  the  language  may  be  said  <to  be  luaiMiadi> 
If  a  book  of.  various  narrative,  written  in  aicopious  and^k^ot 
style,  abounding  in  moral  redectioiis>  in  obaervatioBs  oa  tbeiieon^ 
duct  of  life,  ou.  government,  op  society  in  genevaUaad  kitersperaed 
with  disquisitions  on  character,  whidi  is  moreover  disttngaisbed 
for  the  sagacity  and  profundity  of  .itsi)efflark8,-^if  sucli  a  work  as 
this  can  be  found,  and  means  be>  taken  to  become  fully  master  of 
it,  to  have  every  line,  every  phrase,  eKrery  tarn  of  thought  hnper* 
turbably  imprinted  in  the  mind,  language  will  not  be  the  only  thing 
gained.    A  free  and  copious  expression  will. certainly  be  the  first 
thing  attained,  besides  which,  we  shall  have  acquiied  a  habit  of 
arranging  our  ideas  after  the  manner  of  our  author,  have  imbibed 
a.  great  store  of  knowledge,  and  a  vast  fund  of  the  materials  of  re« 
flectiqq.    M.  Jacotot  conceives  that  L0S  AvuUures  de  Ttlemmqut 
answer  this,  description,  and  it  would  certainly  be  very  dfffieait 
to  fix  upon  another  work  which  so  nearly  approaches  the  feoa 
ideal,     ft  b  an  old  proverb,  that  he  who  reads  many  booka  does 
not  read  much ;  and  it  is  true,  that  there  is  more  iaq>rovemeot  to 
be  had  from  thoroughly  mastering;  any  one  work,  than  iti  reading 
any  number  whatever.     That  which  is  read  is  not  necessarily  re- 
tained, and  that  which  is  retained  is  not  necessarily  reflected  upon, 
and  digested  into  nutritive  aliment.     The  complete  possesai^ni  of 
any  piece  of  knowledge  whatever  is  the  fruitful  generator  of  ^other 
knowledge;  for  it  affords  the  constant  point  de  dipari,  or  in  other 
words,  becomes  a  kernel  or  nucleus  about  which  all  other  facta 
naturally  adhere  and  collect.     The  complete  possession  of-  any 
book,  therefore,  must  imply  the  fact  of  having  many  thomand  of 
these  nucki,  all  presenting  points  of  contact  to  other  pieces  of 
knowledge — constant  materials  of  contrast  or  comparisoR^-^Upon 
which  the  faculty  of  association  of  ideas  seems  to  be  formed  or 
founded.     In  our  own  history,  and   indeed  in  the  eiperieiic^ 
of  some  religious  sects  at  present  existing,  we  may  perceive  tbe 
eflects  of  confining  the  attention  for  a  series  of  years  to  one  book ; 
but  then  that  book  is  the  Biule*     In  the  covenanters  of  Sdothiiid 
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and  the  various  sects  preeedtng  ftnd  during^  the  Common  wed 
and  in  the  Methodists  and  odier  religionists  of  the  present  da^ 
mi^  detect  the  influence  of  a  single  book.  It  supplants  all  otfae/ 
habits  of  language  and  phrase^  it  colours  all  die  ideas,  it  supplies 
perpetual  motives  to  action,  and — by  stirring  the  memory — with  a 
never-fiuling  spring  of  eloquence,  which  it  is  remarkable  that 
M*  Jacotot  assigns  as  one  of  the  accomplishments  easily  attain- 
able by  his  metl^d,  although  we  have  no  dOubt  he  is  utterly  ignd- 
rant,  as  most  continental  people  are,  of  the  history  of  the  reign  df 
the  3ible  in  England.  All  the  materials  of  eloquence,  phrases, 
figures,  illustrations,  authorities,  all  being  not  only  in  the  memory, 
but  r^ad^  at-  instant  call,  the  orator,  urged  by  a  setide  of  thb  im- 
portance'of  the  cause  he  advocated,  is  prepared  with  ttll  kinds*  of 
-weapons  fok*  iias  defence. '  lit  the  history  of  sectarian  religion  there 
htfe  many  cdrious  instViil<ses  of  the  extraordinary  peH^ection  to 
which  a  famfiliarity  with  thif  eotftents  of  the  BSMe  has  been  iM^ 
fled.  Exaniptes  of  iodi^duals  who  have  niadie  themselves  perfect 
walking  Concordances  will  occur 'to  the  minds  of  most  men  who 
have  lived  in  pkttA  of  the  country  wh^lie  sectarianism  prevfalits.  It 
is  needless  to  observe  that  the  sacred  character  of  the  Scriptures 
aiaterially  aids  in  o(^eratbg  the  effects  which  we  have  attributed  to 
ihe  ettti#e  mastery  and  possession  of  one  book;  but  Wheh  due 
dlowatice  is'  made  for  the  ibfinence  derived  from  this  soll'rce, 
enough  will  be  left  to  bear  us  out  to  the  utmost  exteut  of  our 
vjew«.  If  peipsons  are  disposed  to  ihake  an  experiment;  it  may 
be  doiie  in'  any  department  of  knowledge.  Let  the  young  political 
economist  tak^  up  Sinitb?$Weakh  of  Nations:  let  him  not  desert 
•the  study  of  it  till  every  phrase,  every  paragraph,  evety  ddctrine, 
«very  assertion  of  fact,  every  chain  of  reasoning,  is  perfec^y  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  by  the  metliods  hereafter  to  be  inducted, 
und  producible  on  th^  instant,  no  matter  in  what  order  demanded. 
Takmg  this  as  his  ground-Work,  the  profit  derived  to  him  by  the 
force  of  his  own  reflection  and  observation,  and  by  any  okher 
reading,  however  miscellaneous,  or  irregular,  will  be  of  that  mag- 
intiide,  of  thM  striking  description, 'diat  ^ill  undoubt^Ty  create 
faim  a  reputation  for  no  small  share  of  knowledge.  Reflection, 
judgmetit,' comparison,  calcutetion,  and  every  other  process  of 
diought,  bear  no  tax  of  labour  when  the  materials  by  constant 
-attention  and  exercise  may  be  called  into  play  witHoiit  efforts  We 
would  ask  nletilphysiciills  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  labour 
of  tfidikght:  we  predict  the  conclUsioii,  that  it  will  be  found  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  comparative  ease  or  difficulty  of  bringing  up 
and  marshalling 'th«  materiab  ^hich  are  to  f6rm  ifae  ground- work 
of'that  meotal  operation. 

In  the  Rieans  of  attalniiig  to  a  perfect  mastery  6f  ihe  model- 
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book,  the  •jatem  of  Jacolot  hu  this  merit*  that  the  same  princifile 
which  applies  to  the  whole  applies  alao  to  the  parts*  The  prin<;iple 
under  which  the  eutire  book  works  its  effects  with  relation  to  all 
other  knowledge  is«  the  same  that  acts  between  one  part  of  the 
book  and  the  rest  The  student  commences  with  a  very  smaU 
portion,  which  he  masters  thoroughly  under  the  practical  precepts 
of  the  founder.  The  next  portion  to  be  acquired  is  gained  with 
continual  reference  to  that  already  maslered:  all  the  pomtsof 
contrast  and  comparison  are  sought  out  and  applied  j  so  that  this 
becomes  the  first  atom  which  adheres  to  the  nucleus,  and  nthich 
in  its  turn  becomes  the  nucleus  or  comiectin|[  link  of  others. 

The  use  of  the  model-book  may  be  .considered  as  the  frame- 
work of  the  system  of  *'  Universal  Inatruction."  The  principles 
which  apply  to  the  process  of  accjuiriog  the  contents  of  the  model- 
book  are  the  real  and  vital  principles  on  which  knowledge  is  most 
surely  gained,  and  are  not  merely,  applicable  to  the  learning  of 
the  model-book,  but  to  the  acquisition  of  evesy  species  of  infor- 
mation whatever.  Tb.ey  have  been  exceedingly  well  analyzed  by 
M.  Rey,  of  Grenoble.  We  shall  take  the  order  in  which  be 
arranges  them. 

A  great  and  distinctive  principle  of  the  method  of  Jacotot  con- 
sists in  putting  in  motion  the  nainx  intelligence  of  the  pupil,  in- 
stead of  simply  exercising  his  faculties  in  receiving  the  directions 
and  explanations  of  ttie  master.    The  tutor,  accoiding  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Jacotot,  communicates  nothing,  he  requires  nothing,  he 
insists  upon  nothing :  he  simply  examines,  and  directs  the  maimer 
in  which  he  is  to  proceed  to  learn : — he  is  a  guide,  and  nol  a 
master.    This  will  jbe  seen  when  we  come,  to  the  practical  steps. 
The  effects  arising  from  the  operation  of  this  principle  are  both 
moral  and  intellectual  in  the  highest  degree.    The  effect  on  the 
pupiPs  mind  may  easily  be  comprehended :  inf tead  of  his  being 
overawed  and  oppressed  by  dictatorial  instruction,  which  he  but 
half  understands,  and  probably  does  not  remember  even  a  third 
of,  (but  which  perhaps  he  is  reauired  to  reproduce,  and  is  often 
even  punished  for  not  being  able  to  do  so,  though  had  he  been 
able.  It  must  have  been  by  something  only  short  of  a  miracle,) 
the  pupil  is  simply  led  to  the  conception  and  repetition  of  tlie 
passage :  he  knows  what  he  has  to  do  and  is  confident  in  his 
own  powers :  he  is  master  of  something  at  least.    That,  moreover* 
which  we  learn  by  our  own  efforts  is  far  better  understood  mod 
retained  than  that  which  is  imposed  upon  the  mind  by  another; 
in  fact,  than  that  which  is  told  us. 

The  second  principle,  according  to  the  division  of  M.  Rey,  t»» 
that  Jacotot  follows  the  synthetic  method  in  place  of  the  analytic 
Instead  of  beginning  with  dry  abstractions,  which  are  frequent] j 
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bevond  the  comprehennon  of  the  studeot;  and  always  disagjree- 
•bie,  an  entire  object*  a  complete  faqt  is  presented  to  bis  mind; 
and  it  is  only  when  he  has  taken  entire  possession  of  the  gross 
idea,  that  be  is  made  tD  decompose  it,  to  find  out  its  different  parts 
and  difiiu'eot  bearings.  Another  principle  of  the  system  is,  that  the 
learner  proceeds  from  the  ibioioii  to  the  utiknown.  This  may  be 
illostrat^  by  saying,  that  in  the  common  system  of  teaching  there 
is  generally  very  litue  difference  in  the  pupil's  knowledge  between 
the  lesson  he  learned  last  week  and  the  lesson  he  is  to  learn  next 
week.  But  by  means  of  a  certain  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
portion  gone  over,  the  pupil  is  immediately  in  a  condition  to  seize 
all  die  analogies  that  may  subsist  between  it  and  that  which  is  now 
for  the  first  time  presented  to  his  observation.  The  object  i|i  the 
first  instance  is  not  to  proceed  fast,  but  surely.  Every  thing  de- 
pends upon  being  weU  grounded^  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  scbooU 
master,  though  with  a  very  differeut  application.  The  systematic 
combination  of  both  memory  and  jtidgment  is  another  feature  of 
die  plan ;  for  although  it  is  absolutely  imperative  upon  the  pupil 
to  learn  a  part  of  the  work  put  into  the  student's  hands  imper- 
turbabfy  by  heart,  no  method  calls  for  a  more  constant  exercise  of 
the  judgment — a  consequence  which  may  be  deduced  from  the 
operation  of  all  these  principles,  but.  more  particularly  the  two 
first  The  frequent  repetition*  of  the  lessons  assumes  in  this  svs- 
tern  the  importance  of  a  princit)le.  It  is  this  which  gives  that 
facility  to  the  pupils  which  has  astonished  every  person  who  has 
been  a  witness  of  their  efforts.  The  last  principle  we  shall  point 
out  is  the  cultivation  of  the  aUention  to  the  hi|;hest  possible  pitch. 
This  flows  out  of  the  viery  nature  of  the  exercises;  they  cannot  be 
performed  without  some  atteniion^  nay,  close  attention,  but  for  so 
short  a  time  together  that  the  mind  applies  it  without  pain;  and 
the  never-failing  success  which  attends  the  exertion,  forms  in  its 
turn  a  powerful  attraction.  The  attention  is  moreover  stimulated 
by  many  ingenious  little  metliods  which  are  employed  in  the  car- 
rying; on  of  the  different  exercises,  and  which  constantly  keep  the 
pupil  on  the  alert. 

It  may  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  none  of  these  principles  are 
new ;  that  they  have  all  of  them,  more  or  less,  been  employed  ia 
other  systems  of  education.  But  who  before  Jacotot  has  com- 
bined them  into  a  whole  7  who  has  so  rigorously  exacted  their 
Jitat  employment,  and  with  so  much  sagacity  invented  a  system 
in  which  they  are  all  successfully  emplgyed  in  co-operating? 
There  may  be  many  masters  who  have  produced  good  scholan(, 
and  who  follow  a  more  rational  method  in.  teaching  Greek  and 
Latin  than  is  established  in  most  of  our  Greek  schopis;  but 
what  are  these  solitary  and  isolated  exertions,  compared  with  the 
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ben^U  ariting  from  ihe  eetablishoieDt  of  a  sj^stemwhkh^if  it  be, 
M  we  think,  well  fottnded,  must  save  from  absolute  destruction 
«o  much  of  the  life  of  ma«i  or  serve  to  aimci|Mite9  perhaps  by 
ages,  tho  geoerel  onlightenmeot  of  maDkiikL  It  is  not  Latiu  and 
(Sreek  that  Jacotot  teaches ;  he.  does  not  dismiss  his  students  wslfa 
a  certain  (Bmiliarity  with  living  or  dead  languages,  and  at  the  same 
time  send  diem  forth  to  the  worM,  pecfaapa  ^capable  of  wiitiDg 
tbiee  lines  of  their  vernacular  tongue  with  froedom.  and  cocieet- 
nesB*'  He  shows  an  ensample  of  iMstowiag  a  real  edncation  upon 
the  mind  through  the  mediuas  of  die  native  tongne.;  bf  which  not 
only  are  the  faculties  highly  disciplined,  but  all  that  a  .command 
of  language  can  give  otoiined;  correctness  and  ease  af  expres- 
sion, fluency  of  speech^  and  eleganceand  copiousness  of  style. 
By  the  extension  only  of  the  same  principles,  the  desired  Latin 
and  Greek  are  acquired  in  far  less  time  than  ia  ordinarily  given 
to  tbem,  and  the  acquisition  made  with  far  more  oMiplalaMSB. 
The -system,  however,  would  be  unworthy  of  ila  name  <tfi'*  Uasver* 
^ali**  if  its  utility  was  not  still  more  widely  extended ^ 

We  will  now  take  up  the  first  and  most  iastructtwa  of  JaooloC's 
own  books  on  his  system ;  it  is  diat  entitled  Langut  MmUn$dk. 
It  i»  here  that  he  enters  most  freely  into  the  practioal  diaectioas 
4br  carrying  on  instructioD  according  to*  his  plani  We  bave 
alightly  sketched  the  method  in  which  he  fecommeada  reading 
and  writing  to  be  tangfat.  This  takes  him  to  tiie  gcveathlcsaoD. 
Of  the  lessons  afiter  this  we  will  put  down  a  ba^ty  abridgaaeBt, 
in  order  to  give  the  feeder  an  insight  into  the  wariBBagof  the 
principles  which  we  have  endeavoured- to  point  oat  aa  the  fbm- 
dation  of  the  system. 

iFSrs/  Exercise. — The  pupil  gets  off  by  rote  ^  a  part  of 'the  fir« 
hook  of  Telemacbtts,  and  contiaueB  tiH  he  has  conqdetBd  the 
first  sh  -booke.  Every  da/y  be  repeats  mU  that  he  has  piwioualj 
learned,  until  die  length  of  it  renders  ^  repetition'  impossible;  k 
it  then  gone  ^^t^  twice  a  week.  Thb  inceBsant  vepetitiott  ia  a 
aaatler  of  vital  im^ortaaee.  Dttiing>the  repetttion,  and'fioin  time 
to  time,  the  pupil  is  asked  to  spell  vanous  wofds,  which  ate 
always. taken  from  the  part>  he  is  repealing;  if  he  speHa  tocor- 
leetly,  he  b  aiade  to  compare  his  nsode  with  the  booh.  His 
i^tentjoB  is  afterwards  direoted  to  the  signification  of  A% 


he  is  shown  that  some,  such  as  Ca^psoand  Grolts,  aM-aina  of 
ikmgSp  others  of  actions  or  doings,  as  n*o$aiewt  iat'jMris^— £lie  ae 
irmtvaSi  imalheareuse.  In  order  to  ascevtaia  whether  dbe  pupil 
has  thorooghly  learnt  the  paragraph  or  book  by  hearty  he  amat  be 
able  instandv  on  demand  to  continue  any  |>hrase  the  masiar  oooa- 
anences.  I^h*  example,  die  master  begins  aii  re/saiaysie  Jiii 
4urpris  de  voir — the  pupil  goes  on>— «f;etf  aae  (^fparttiee  de  ana- 


pMciii  msiique^  8cc.  Thifl  exewaise  is  absbldleiy  ncmsMfyy  tnd 
Dmst  Wfconliiiued  entirely  Ibroogh  the  bcfok. 

Second  Exercise. — In  order  to  be  sure  thee  the  piqiil's  alttention 
is  rimi^  he  is  asked  a  variety  of  qoestionSr  such  as/«-^^  Why  could 
not  CaljMD  console  herself?"  *'  On  account  of  the  dispartore  of 
Ulynca.? . '-  Why  did  she  Hnlk  alone?"  '<  Because  she %as  sad,*" 
tbc^tOB.  ^  '  •  '  •  • 

-  The  pnpii  novrh^ns  to  deftne  'certain  word» — suth  as  prin^ 
tempi;  m  weA  exeivises  it  must  always  be  exacted  that  the  defi- 
nitions are  ibmied  from  a  comparison  of  passages/  and  derived 
wholly  firoin  the  modeUbook. 

*'  Examiner — ^What  is  the  meaniDg  of  the  word  prinfempsf 
"  Papil. — I  obscnrc  the  word  ptintemps  itt  th6  fdllbiFing  passages  : 
Gaztmt  Jkum,  dotti  «m  pnntemps  eteriteU  ^y  p.  '.  1.  I.'  Totu  let 
fhHi$  qee  k  fpattaeff  promet,  ei  que  foutomne  repandttf^  taictft,  S^d 
(tUfUB  dt  (Sak^.  1;  I.)  II  ^mMi  le$Jlmi^s  ^(kM  k  pHttimpi^  e&k^ 
pmme  ei  im  eui ihiri;  fwi  mtdi  some eee pes,  {TkmrnmrUi  b.  iii)  &^'9m,  *" 
*'  WeK,  says  the  Saanyicv^  what  rei^taaas  do  ^hcarpasSagts'  cause 
yon  to  mi^e.  Aas«— I  see  that /yrm/aap*  (spnEn)  is  theseilson  of -the 
year  in  which  the  earthy  after  beii^  benusibed  by  the  cold  fMf  wintesj 
le-produces  its  verdare  and- flowers." 

Tliis  process  has  the  adrantage  of  excitinig  the  attention  of  the 
pupil,  of  exereiaing  his  memoi^  and  his  jadgasenl,  of  habitnivting 
him  to  teflcjction ;  it  teaches  him  neither  to  speak  nor  compose 
withoiBt'vleighii^  the  Tahie  of  the  ideas  and  phrases  which  be 
cmplo3^. 

Another  exercise  of  great  utility  is  also  employed  with  effect. 
The  pupil  is  accustomed  to  ¥ekae  all  be  retains  of  his  reading  in 
his  own  langnage.  This' he  is  taught  to  do  mpidly,  and  without 
hesitation. 

Nnmbers  give  ihctlity  to  tbe  practice  of  these  iastructibtis. '  in 
&e  first  .phkce,  boys  more  readily  conoiit  si  book  lo  memory^ 
when  they  hear  the  same  tiling  continually  sepeated  around  tfaeiCi. 
Next,  repietition  is  rendered  more  Uveiy,  as  well  as  better* carried 
on,  when  the  examiner  qan  suddenly  stop4i  Mi|>iUand  fix  upon 
some  other  to  go  on  instantly,  taking  up  the  broken  sentence. 
This  practice  ensures  attrition.  In  thfr  exercise  of  relatisig  abo, 
a  boy  may  be  directed  to  narrate  his  reading  on  a  large  scab,  and 
then  in  a  more  abridged  form,  iiattl  at  length  the  last  pnpil  may 
be  desired  to  express  in  a  word  the  bearings  of  the  whole,  as  in 
Mwr^w,  joy,  ang|er,  ftc.  No  questions  must  be  asked,  the  answer 
to  which  is  not  in  tiie  book. 

Third  Etereite. — As  the  pupil  proceeds,  the  questions  multi- 
ply:  every  word  and  phrase  cHigfat  to  be  the  subject  of  perpetnat 
HwestigaCion^  every  new  character  is:  to  be  compared  with  fonn«# 
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OHM,  Ike  Mme  with  the  facb  and  th«  groups  of  faeto.  The.mas- 
ter,  by  bis  continual  soiiGitttde,  stimnlEifees  the  pupil  without  ceas- 
ing«  and  forces  biin  pa  instract  htoitelf  by  refleeting  on  die  facts 
of  his  book',  by  assooialtng  them,  by  combining  tkeni  with  each 
other*  with  others  in  other  parts,  by  asking  his  reflections,  by 
putting  them  to  him  again  to  examine  if  they  are  just;  if  they  may 
not  be  considered  unsound,  &c.  8u;.  Every  remark,  expression, 
or  quotation  of  the  pupil  must  be  verified.  He  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  use  phrases,  or  to  give  meanings  of  phrases  which  he 
cannot  justify. 

That  which  Jacotot  calls  imUaiion  is  one  of  the  most  general 
methods  of  instruction.     A  subject  is  given  to  the  pupil,  or  he 
chooses  one  himself:   out  of  his  book  he  selects  an  andogous 
subject^  and  in  the  words  of  his  author  sets  to  work  to  clothe  the 
now  topic  with  expression.  As  for  example,  the  grief  of  Philoctetes 
may  be  described  in. pretty  neairly  the  same  words  as  the  sorrow 
of  Calypso  for  the  departure  of  Ulysses.     Such  necessary  changes 
as  are  to  be  made  exercise  the  judgment  of  the  pupil.    AH  these 
changes,  however,  must  be  made  from  other  parts  of  the  book, 
and  must  be  proved  on  its  authority.    The  drawing  of  portraits 
and  sketches  of  characters,  after  those  found  in  the  modeHiook, 
is  another  form  of  instruction.     We  wish  we  oould  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  exercise ;  the  space  required,  however,  for  that  pnr- 
pose  compels  us  to  refer  to  the  publications :  in  particular,  lo  a 
very  pretty  ^plication  of  the  tirst  paragraph  of  Telemachus, 
where  the  grief  of  a  daughter  for  the  loss  of  her  mother  is  de* 
scribed  on  the  model  of  the  sorrows  of  Calypso,  In  DmiHift 
Troiii  Cmmlet,  by  a  yoong  pupil  at  the  institution  of  Mae. 
Dumay,  in  Paris,  p.  46.   The  r'ourtk  Exercise  is  that  of  making 
reflexioos  on  passages  or  phrases  in  Telemachus.    This  is  some- 
tUng  like  theme*writing,  with  this  difference,  that  a  poor  empty^ 
headed  boy  has  not  to  worry  himself  to  death  for  ideas  he  does 
fiot  possess.    If  for  instance  the  reflections  are  to  be  made  on 
die  sttbiect  of  Telemachus's  combat  \vith  the  lion  (b.  ii.),  courage 
being  the  topic,  the  memory  of  the  pupil  afibrds  him  a  view  of 
numerous  phrases  of  valour  which  he  has  only  to  consider  and 
arrange.    The  production  is  always  put  to  the  question  by  the 
ttttM>  and  defended  or  verified  by  the  pupil. 

The  F^th  Exercise  is  an  examination  of  sentenceafrom  Fene- 
lon  himself,  showing  that  he  himself  composes  as  the  pupil  la 
wished  to  compose :  that  is,  with  pr<^ety  of  expnession,  where 
every  word  and  phrase  is  necessary  to  the  meaning,  is  requjied 
in  lie  p)aoe»  and  may  be  justified  by  it»  use  elsewhere.  Hie 
5«r<A  Mxermse  is  upon  synonymes,  and  the  slif^t  difereoces  be* 
tween  ,woids  of  nearly  simyar  signification:  fori' 
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ter  and  ajouier.  Authorities  must  be  given  in  ^ery  instanbe. 
The  Stventh  Exercise  is  called  by  Jacotbt — the  making  of  tra^ 
dudiotu,  or  translation.  It  is  similar  u>  imtloltofi,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  imiiatiim  means  the  describing  one  set  of  facts  on 
the  model  of  another:  whereas  traduction  is  generalizing  the  sub- 
ject: for  instance,  on  the  model  of  the  sorrows  of  Calypso,  are 
traduced  the  'f  regrets  of  an  ambitious  man."  The  examplea 
must  be  sought  in  the  books. 

The  Eighth  Exercise  consists  in  discovering  proper  subjeeCs 
for  traduction,  for  there  must  be  an  analogy  between  the  facts 
chosen  and  the  subject.  ForJnstanee — La  dou/enr  de  Telemaque 
dam  la  tour,  may  be  traduced  into,  L'ambiiieux  persiaai 
par  la  fortune.  We  must  enumerate  the  other  exercises  very 
briefly.  The  Ninik  is  upon  synonymical  expressions.  The 
2'enik,  on  synonyoMcal  thoughts.  Th^  Eleventh,  to  chai^  one 
thought  into  another.  The  Twelfth  is  upon  developements  of 
tfioughts,  or  in  another  word,  paraphrases.  The' Fourteenth,  the 
selection  of  synonymical  facts.  The  Fifteenth,  portraits  anid 
parallels.  The  Sixteenth,  the  art  of  narrating  events,  and  feign- 
mg  imaginary  letters.  The  Seventecfith,  the  detailing  and 
expounding  the  relation  that  may  be  found  between  a  sentence' 
taken  at  random- from  any  other  author  and  the  model-book.  The' 
Eigkteenth  is  the  art  of  mpraotsiff^.  The  Nineteenth,  syno- 
nymical specimens  of  composition,  in  which  the  author's  manner 
in  treating  similar  subjects  is  compared  with  himself.  The 
Tteentiethj  and  last  of  all,  is  grammar,  the  beginning  of  all  other 
systems,  and  which,  as  is  justly  observed  to  the  pupil  of  the 
method  of  Jacotot,  is  mere  play.  It  is  possible  mat  some  of 
these  exercises  may  appear  difficult  to  a  young  learner.  Expe-^ 
rience,  however,  has  shown  that  this  is  an  erroneous  supposition. 
It  will  be  perceived,  even  from  a  hasty  and  imperfect  enumera- 
tion, that  the  due  performance  of  these  exercises  depends  simply 
upon  memory  and  observation:  repetition  will  secure  a'  fruitful 
supply  to  the  first,  and  the  very  process  recommended  secures 
the  second.  Nothing  is  demand^  of  the  pupil  in  this  sj^tem 
which  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  perform ;  this  is  invariably 
secured  beforehand. 

The  principles  and  method,  which  apply  to  the  perfect  mmftevf 
of  the  vemaeular  tongue,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  acquisition 
of  Latin  and  Greek  and  other  languages,  as  will  be  obvious  on 
die  slightest  reflection.  The  medium  of  a  translation  into  the 
native  tongue  of  the  student  is  alone  necessary  in  addition.  The 
original  and  the  translation  are  studied  together  until  the  naeafiing 
of  each  word,  or  at  least  each  phrase,  is  ascertained,  and  theft^ttie 
process  of  inpetition  and  questioning  commences.    JaeoM  does 
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not  HMntioR  the  plan  of  inttriiaear  tcaoalaiioos,  but  we  see  no 
Fcason  why  they  should  not.he.oottsideved.as  useful  aoiiiliarie*. 

It  would  requira  a  space  which  we  caimot  at  present  couunaod* 
to  show  the  appbcaUon  of  the  method  to  all  «^er  ap^ies  of 
instntetiDiD,  store  especiatty  music  and  drawing;   if,  bowevec,  the 
reader  wiU  not  take  the  troaUe  to  work  it  ou,t  himself*  which  is 
not  dtiScuk,  be  may  easily  refer  lo  -the  .books.    A  similar  reaaoa 
induces  us  to  withhold  the  extraordinary  etanples  of  prc^cieoqr 
in  a, short  space  of  time  in  the  various-  studies  and  accompiish- 
ments^  on  the  part  of  nmnerous  pupils  of  the  different  establish* 
menls  conducted  under  this  system^  in ,  France  an^  the  Nether- 
lfHula»  as  we  had  fully  designed.     We  mast  take,  .it  upon  ous 
own  authority  to  state  that  surpriung  instances  have  come  wilUn 
our  knowledge!  fmd  moreover  refer  lo  the  many  facts  stated*  and 
eempesitions  given  in  M^  Boutmy's.  Pamf^let.  and  in  his  JL^tter 
to  the  Duke  de  Levis  on  the  progress  of  the  system.   The  pampli* 
let,  containing  the  letters  of  this  nobleman  to  M^  Jacetot  ani 
others  on  the  system,  will  show  an  example  of  one  of  the  acutest 
aafl  ablest  opponents  of  M.  Jacotot's  doctrine  at  length  subsidivg 
iMto  the  coavictioft  of  its  merits,  as  at  least  greatly  abridging  the 
time  devoted  to  scholastic  instruction.     We  have  said  no&ng  on 
the  main  subject  of  the  Due  de  Levis'  letters*     M.  Jaootot'a 
dogoKi  respects  the  equality  of  human  intelligence;  but  thoipgh 
the  founder  has,  with  an  eccentricity  from  which  he  is  far  from 
being  divested,  placed  this  in  the  very  front  of  his  system^  and  has 
evea  maintained  it  as  a  corner  stonci^  we  bold  it  to  be  latterly  un- 
connected with,  and  uninfluential  over  it.   It  is,  moreover,  a  ifues* 
tion  of  great  difkulty,  and  if  solved  at  all,  the  result  wkmiU  most 
proUbly  differ  materially  from.  the. doctrine  of  the  Jacotofcians* 
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paw;  i330.    '.        .  ,      ■ 

W&  have  placed  die  title  of  the  ^bove  Pamphlet  at  the  h^  of 
this. articlie»  not  bequMse,  we.iQt0qd  seriously  to  di^cnss  the, merits 
of  thee^aordinary  proposkioa  which  it  conlains,  of  creating  a 
Greek  empire  for  the  young  Napoleon,  but  be<;attse  it  affords  uaan 
opport«i]|ity  of  adding  some  explanatioos  and  remaijM*  to  the 
article  in  our  last  Number  on  the  subject  of  "  the  Greek  Revolu* 
tion  and  European  Diplomacy.''  Indeed,  we  have  never  heard, 
of  the  administrative  talents  of  the  young  Napoleon,  and  can  con- 
ceive np  other  reason  why  hf  should  be  proposed  for  the  king  of 
Gve#ce»  except  that  he  is  no  longer  as  formerly  king  of  Rome*  If 
it  wore  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  for  him  a  ^assicai  ^mpiie 
some  whew  ox  other,  this  reasoning  might  ba^  its  ^eigl^t  but  oiir 
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author  do^  not  attempt  te  prove  such  necesflity ;  and  tbis  nominee 
of  die  Paris  liberals,  who  from  bis  situation  und  connections  most 
likewise  be  the  pupil  of  Prince  Mettemich,  wouM  be  the  verj 
last  person  whom  we  would  select  to  fill  the  newly-*erected  throne^ 
During  the  progress  of  the  French  revolntiooarjr  armies  in  Italy, 
bis  fe^er  received  a  letter  from  the  bey,  or  cUef  of  Maina» 
(who  had  heard  in  his  mountain  recesses  the  cannon  of  Marengo,) 
asking  assistance  from  the  victorious  general  to  bte^k  die  Turkish 
yoke,  and  offering  admission  into  bis  ports  for  French  vessels. 
Bonaparte  replied  to  **  the  chief  of  the  Aree  people  of  Maina'' 
as  to  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  and  professed  a  desire 
of  cultivating  the  new  dliance ;  but  he  never,  so  fer  as  we  have 
beard,  carried  this  republican  comedy  further,  and  certainly  nev«r 
acjfuired  over  these  "  Spartans"  any  rights  which  he  could  transr 
wit  to  bis  son.  Even,  however,  though  some  obsolete  claim  of 
Ibe  kind  might  be  set  up  in  favour  of  young  Napoleon,  the  mag- 
■ificeot  ima^nation  of  his  present  advocate  would  reject  it.  The 
Gbetk  Empire,  which  he  dreams  of  constructing  for  the  young 
MMce,  is  not  limited  to  die  territory  of  the  free,  (or  rather  free- 
booter,) Laooaians,''  or  to  die  Morea,  continental  Greece,  and 
tkn  Gvoek  islands,  but  embraces  die  whole  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
aaidl  ail  Aaia  Minor,  giving  him  the  throne  of  Constantinople/ 
widk  tbe  nnmerous  western  nations  still  subject  to  its  sway.  Sncb 
a  project  is  not  fitted  for  the  present  time.  It  comes  twenty  years 
too  late  or  too  early ;  and  can  only  suit  the  era  of  a  conqueror, 
who  can  make  nations  defile  before  him  like  disciplined  battalions 
at  a  review — incedunt  victte  longo  ordine  Rentes. 

In  the  article  on  the  Greek  Question  in  our  last  Number,  we 
diouglit  it  our  imperious  duty  to  lay  before  the  British  and  Euro- 
pean public  a  connected  view  of  the  events  of  the  Greek  revolu- 
tiooy  and  of  the  diplomatic  proceedings  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  the  treaty  of  London,  in  as  great  detail  as  oar  very  confined 
limits  would  admit*  In  so  doing  we  scrupulously  adhered  to  the 
statement  of  facts  of  which  we  md  offidat  or  authentic  evidence, 
and  carefttHy  abstained  from  every  extraneous  remark  which  could 
ofiend  die  feelings  or  injure  tbe  character  of  those  whose  conduct 
came  under  our  notice.  Resolved  to  be  strictly  just  and  impar- 
tial, we  allewed  no  consideration  of  country  or  of  faction  to  bias 
our  hidgment,  and  detailed  a  course  of  negotiation  (parts  of 
which  had  hitherto  remained  generally  unkrown)  without  any 
reference  to  tbe  result  of  our  statement  on  those  whose  policy  it 
deseribed  or  disclosed* 

The  rewand  of  our  intrepid  honesty  has  been  more  flattering  to 
our  pride,  and  more  satisfactory  to  our  cause— the  cause  of  trum—- 
than  we  ooald  have  anticipated.    Every  leading  journal  of  Europe 
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— Eoglish,  French,  and  Germaa — has  alluded  to,  or  quoted  our 
statemeots.*  A  new  and  higher  degree  of  interest  has  been 
attracted  to  the  subject,  by  more  intelligible  reasoning  and  more 
porrect  information  than  the  public  had  hitherto  possessed ;  and 
'  we  hope  that  it  will  be  thought  no  presumption  to  add  our  belief, 
that  our  efforts  have  not  even  been  without  their  influence  on  the 
result  of  the  negotiations  which  are  now  so  happily  concluded,  by 
having  shown  to  ministers  and  statesmen  that  their  movements 
were  watched  and  their  proceedings  recorded,  that  they  were 
amenable  to  public  opinion  for  what  was  done  at  their  private 
conferences,  and  that  they  could  not  dispose  of  the  destinies  of  a 
celebrated  people  with  closed  doors,  as  a  select  vestry  disposes  of 
a  parish  job. 

. .  But,  tnough  essentially  correct  in  all  our  statements,  we  find 
diat  from  the  necessary  brevity  and  indistinct  development  of  that 
part  of  our  narrative  which  related  to  the  naval  and  diplomatic 
proceedings  of  Admiral  Codrington  in  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
Ibf  6th  of  July,  some  unintentional  mistakes  have  been  commit- 
ted^ of  which  we  are  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  gallant  conh* 
Slander's  own  correction.  As  his  name  was  necessarily  meotioiied 
in  the  article,  connected  with  very  arduous  undertakings  and  deli- 
cate negotiations,  we  ordered  our  publishers  to  send  hitn  a  copy 
of  the  Reviewi  in  consequence  of  which  we  received  the  followtiig 
letter:— 

"  Eaton  Squabb,  3d  January,  1 830. 

"  Sib,— In  returning  my  best  thanks  for  the  Foreign  QnarUrij/L  Retirs 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  send  me,  on  account  of  its  containing 
an  article  in  which  you  justly  concluded  I  should  feel  much  interest, — 
it  is  due  to  myself,  whilst  avowing  that  the  perusal  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion has  given  me  very  great  satisfaction,  that  I  should  point  out  some 
errors  relative  to  the  share  which  1  bad  in  the  measures  referred  to. 

"  It  wonld  appear  by  the  terms  in  which  you  mention  (p.  293)  my  re- 
ceiving  the  instructions  on  the  10th  August,  1827,  that  I  bad  then 
power  to  act  on  them  $  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  I  was  not  empoweced 
to  carry  those  instructions  into  execution  until  the  7th  September,  ^nrhen 
I  received  further  instructions  to  that  eflfect  from  Mr.  Stratford  Canning, 
whilst  waiting  for  them  off  Hydra  with  the  English  squadron  only. 
[  "  Further  on,  in  the  same  page,  you  state  that  the  Protocol  of  the  4th 
of  September  '  warranted  the  allied  fleet  in  stopping  hostile  coast  expe- 
ditions from  one  port  to  another.'  The  Protocol  of  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber did  not  give  this  power:  the  question  only  arose  on  the  13th  of 

*  Sttcb  of  the  reader!  of  this  Rrticle  m  have  perused  the  report  of  the  deb««e  in  the 
Hooae  of  Peers,  on  Friday  the  Itth  inst.,  must  have  obaerved  thai  Lord  HoHwul  drew 
the  whole  of  his  reasoning,  and  ail  the  material  statemenU  of  his  speech. 


pages.  We  say  this  with  no  desire  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  his  very  clever,  dex- 
terous and  spirited  address— but  we  think  that  he  might  have  alluded  to  th«  soorce  of 
liis  iuformation. 
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\Septeiiiber,  vrfatn  I  dbationed  to  the  govemnfetit  the  deficiency  of  my 
ii]Structfpo»oB^tbi8' point;  adding,  tb«t  I  wa$  disposed  to  consider  it  in 
-  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  London  that  I  should  prevent  all  such 
.hostile  nwveoients.  That  power  was  consequently  given  in  the  instruc- 
tions from  England  of  the  16th  of  OcCoher,  1827 ;  but  not  being  re- 
ceived by  me  until  the  8th  of  November,  at  Malta^  it  was  not  until  then 
that  I. received  any  official  sanction  of  the  responsibility  I  had  takeu 
upon  myself,  of  forcibly  driving  Ibrahim  and  his  fleet  away  ^m  Patras- 
llie  Protocol  of  the  4th  of  September  did,  however,  as  yon  state,  give  us 
the  power  of  guaranteeing  the  retirement  of  any  part  of  the  Ottoman 
force  from  Greece;  and  this  also  was  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  me 
to  Mr.  S.  Canning  on  the  llth  of  August,  1827. 

'*  In  page  295  you  say, — *  On  receiving  tbe  latter  instructions,  the 
English  and  French  admirals  (previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Russian 
squadron)  sent  notice  to  the  Ottoman  admiral  in  Navariu,  that  they  had 
been  ordered  to  prevent  any  hostile  movement/  &c.  I  arrived  off  Nava- 
rin  on  tbe  1 1th  of  September,  with  the  English  squadron  only.  On  the 
19th  of  September  I  was  led  by  certain  indications  in  the  Ottoman  fleets 
to  address  a  letter  to  tbe  officer  commanding  it,  informing  him  of  tbe 
treaty, — of  my  being  directed  to  prevent  any  hostile  movement  against 
Greece, — and  of  myde  termination  to  enforce  it  to  the  utmost.  Admiral 
de  Rigny,  with  the  French  squadron,  did  not  arrive  until  tbe  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, when  a  joint  letter,  in  French,  repeating  what  I  had  before  saidy 
was  again  delivered  to  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Now,  as  I  did  not  receive  the 
Protocol  of  the  4th  of  September  until  the  23d  of  that  monthi  you  will 
see  that  step  arose  solely  from  the  treaty  and  the  first  instructions  of  the 
12th  of  July,  1827. 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  you  should  have  added  the  Dart- 
mouth frigate,  and  said  three^  instead  of  *  only  two  smaller  vessels.* 

"  In  page  297  tbe  important  fact  is  omitted,  that  before  deciding  to 
enter  Navarin,  a  warnmg  letter,  signed  by  the  three  admirals  was  taken 
in  l>y  Colonel  Cradock,  but  was  brought  back  again  unopened  in  conse- 
quence of  Ibrahim's  dragoman  persisting  in  a  declaration  that  noboidy 
knew  where  he  was  to  be  found. 

"  As  yon  mention  in  the  same  page, '  eluding  the  admirals/  it  is  right 
again  to  remark,  that  the  power  to  act  was  not  received  by  me  until  tbe 
7tb  of  September,  when  off  Egina }  and  the  Ottoman  fleet  reached  Na- 
Torin  on  that  same  day. 

''  In  page  303>  it  is  stated  that  the  Treaty  of  Alexandria  was  found  to 
be  '  a  piece  of  useless  paper.'  It  was  by  no  means  useless.  Ibrahim  and 
liis  army  evacuated  the  Morea  peaceably,  without  a  battle,  under  that 
treaty,  and  at  the  expense  of  tbe  Paaha  of  Egypt.  The  march  of  the 
French  army  was  actually  stopped,  in  consequence  of  Ibrahim's  declaring 
ihat  be  would  not  fulfil  the  provisbns  of  that  treaty  if  they  advance! 
Tlie  fortreues  only  capitulated  to  the  French  army  \  and  they  were  not 
even  summoned  until  Ibrahim  had  sailed  for  Egypt,  and  thus  left  the 
troops  at  liberty  to  act.  On  this  point  1  would  refer  you  to  Marshal 
Maison's  despatch  from  Navurin,  of  the  llth  of  October,  1828.  And 
although  there  are  some  minor  points  which  it  might  otherwise  Jiave 
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been  Mtuffeotory  U>  me  to  hvn  tattclied  upon,  I  will  no  looeer  ompjf 
.your  tine  by  dweUing  upoQ  nelilcr  which  merely  ooneenie  Myedf  per- 
tQoally.  Id  Qpnetmioii,  therefore,  I  wiU  only  ageim  eeme  'yea  of  the 
met  gratification  I  have  had  in  the  peniaal  ojf  the  actkle  to  whieh  joa 
have  ddled  my  atteptioD«    I  remain,  Sir, 

Yonr  Tery  obedient  serrant, 

Edw.  CoDMViivoir." 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Foreign  Qaarterly  Rsflew.'' 

We  have  inserted  the  above  communication  witk  the  utmoet 
pleasure,  and  shall  leave  the  gallant  admiral  in  uncontested  poo- 
session  of  all  die  benefit  which  he  can  derive  from  it.  A^  our 
narrative  of  his  important  proceedings,  and  our  estimate  of  liia 
professional  conduct,  were  written  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  hb 
merits  or  his  fame,  we  shall  be  glad  if  hie  own  explaoationa  c«i 
do  him  more  Justice  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  him»  thoogk 
diey  cannot  do  him  more  than  we  wtdied  and  intended.  We  shiiU 
even  go  farther,  and  though  subject  to  his  aoimadversioM  on  our 
own  errors,  shall  relieve  him,  on  the  best  authority,  from  a  ca- 
himnious  insinuation  in  the  November  number  of  the  QMorterfy 
Revieto,  that  in  fighting  the  battle  of  Navarin  be  was  the  dnpo 
of  Admiral  Heyden,  who  even  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  attaek.^ 
The  fact  adduced  in  support  of  this  statement^  as  well  as  tbo 
malignity  with  which  it  is  tinged,  sufficiently  indicates  the  soiiiM 
whence  it  proceeds.  The  infliction  of  an  iiy^ury  must  be  eAea 
justified  by  the  invention  or  propagation  of  a  Calsehood,  and  he* 
cause  the  gallant  admiral  has  hitherto  been  denied  the  reward  of 
his  ^tant  exploits  at  a  certain  board,  be  must  therefore  be  made 
10  suffer  the  additional  penalty  of  defamation  also.  The  reaaon 
why  the  plan  of  the  battle  was  drawn  on  a  fVencA  chart  of  die 
bay  of  Navarin,  was — not  that  the  Russian  or  the  French  admiral 
sketched  the  pUm,  but  simply,  because  the  British  admiral  found 
that  the  chart  with  which  Admiral  de  Rigny  was  provided  was  a 
more  accurate  and  complete  one  than  that  which  he  ** 
possessed. 

Having  thus  found  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  only  ex| 
tion  which  our  duty  called  upon  us  to  taiake  respecting  die  con* 
dnct  of  our  squadron  at  a  most  interesting  period,  we  might  tusie 
slop; — but  to  those  who  have  already  paid  attention  to  the  subject 
probably  a  few  further  observations  on  the  events  which  nave 
occurred  since  the  publication  of  our  last  article,  may  neidier 
appear  displaced  nor  unwelcome. 

Tlie  treaty  of  Adrianople,  as  we  formerly  mentioned*  was  die 

^  "  That  impolitic  attack,  to  give  it  no  harsher  name,  <i«i  the  l^ikiah  fl«et  la  H 
4hmhml9  tUvmw,  No.  8S,  p.  401. 
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first  ftct  Ihai  ikcided  the  fiUe  and  tbe  fineedom  cf  Greeeet  N« 
oegotiatioQs.  succeed,  or  ever  have  succeeded,  widi  the  Turks,  ei- 
cept  those  which  are  the  consequeoces  of  a  defeat,  and  as  the 
^umph  of  Navarin  (which,  if  properly  followed  up,  would  have 
liberated  Greece  two  years  ago)  was  pronounced  an  **  untoward 
evenf'  by  the  conquerors,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Bmsaans,  by 
an  unequivocal  and  unrepented  success,  should  be  able  to  nego- 
tiate with  die  flaming  image  of  victory  placed  in  the  hall  of  con- 
ference. The  sultan  capitulated  for  tbe  evacuation  of  Greece,  as 
he  did  for  the  demolition  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  but  he 
would  not  treat  for  either  except  at  the  point  of  the  sword*  This 
insult  had  so  completely  falsified  die  calculations  and  defeated  din 
hopes  of  diose  who  relied  upon  die  reasonableness  of  tht  Porte 
and  die  powers  of  difilomacy ;  it  appeared  such  bitter  iroixy.on  alt 
previous  attempts  to  obtain  concessions  by  the  eloquence  of  em- 
bassies, the  childVplay  exchanges  of  trinkets  apd  shawls,  or  the 
MUDHnery  of  court  ceremonies  and  introductions,  that  the  tenth 
article  of  the  treaty  which  declared  the  consent  of  the  Turkish 
government  to  die  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  London,  was  almost 
as  ofieniive  to  two  of  the  contracting  parties  to  that  treaty  as  tb« 
seventh,  wbich^made  **  our  ancient  ally  a  mere  vassal  of  the  Czai** 
These  two  immediately  represented  to  tbe  master  of  the  armed 
negotiator  at  Adrianople  that  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
Lc^idon  was  not  the  separate  affair  of  Russia  alone,  but  was  to 
be  aJ(Mnt  concern  of  the  three  allies;  and  after  some  diplomatic 
pouting  at  the  arrogance  of  die  autocrat,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
conferences  on  this  point  should  be  transferred  to  London,  and 
that  the  Sublime  Porte  should  not^  in  terms  of  the  article  referred 
to,  be  audiorixed  or  required  to  appoint  plenipotentiaries  for  its 
settlement* 

I.  The  obstinacy  of  the  Sultan  in  lending  a  deaf  ear  to  the  diplot 
matic  instances  of  the  Englbh  and  French  cabinets  even  at  tbe 
eleventh  hour  of  his  fate,  and  in  exposing  their  simplicity  to  the 
ridicule  of  Europe,  bad  not  only  released  them  from  all  obligation 
to  consult  his  wishes^  but  had  produced  against  him  in  their  mind9 
a  sort  of  irritation,  which  disposed  them  to  go  farther  than  they  a$ 
first  intended,  or  than  they  were  likely  to  have  been  led  by  any 
regard  to  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  policy.  Till  that  timei 
the  absolute  independence  of  the  new  Greek  state  had  scarcely 
entered  into  the  range  of  their  calculations,  though  pressed  upon 
them  by  every  respectable  publication  in  Europe,  and  by  every  re-» 
1^  to  the  stability  of  dieir  own  work,  or  the  credit  of  their  own 
interference.  They  seemed  even  to  view  the  word  tadq^emlmee 
with  the  same  horror  which  is  expressed  against  it  by  the  auihor 
of  a  history  of  the  independent  faction  who  overturned  the  church 
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*nd  th^  monarchy  of  England  in  tke  time  oftheStimftv;  and  nvho, 
to  a  question,  quid  sit  independentia?  thus  answers,  '*  e$t  genus ge- 
nerah$$inmm  omnium  errtnrum,  kere^ium,  blasphemiaruyn  et  «cnfi- 
matum."  This  error,  heresy,  blasphemy  and  schism  against  the  fiuth 
of  Mussulman  supremacy  over  a  Christian  stat^,  was  declared  in 
the  Protocol  of  the  2d  of  March, — ^the  last  allied  resolution  sub- 
mitted to  the  sultan, — which  enacted  the  continuance  of  tribute- 
money  and  feudal  suzeraimte,  converting  the  govemnent  of 
Greece  into  a  new  and  modified  species  of  hospodarship. 

But  when  the  Sultan  had  refused  these  favourable  termSyWheii 
the  "  sect  of  the  independents''  had  been  strengthened  by  public 
discussion,  and  when  a  Russian  general  had  gmn  a  throne  1^ 
dispose  of,  the  ideas  of  our  diplomatists  underwent  a  change. 
The  new  French  premier,  who  had  been  so  complaisant  to  the 
English  Grovemment  while  ambassador  in  London,  feeling  tww, 
when  at  the  head  of  French  affairs,  the  responsibility  iropoaed 
opOn  him  by  the  co-operation  of  his  predecessors  with  Rosaia  in 
Greek  affairs — seeing  that  the  French  nation  would  require  at  his 
bands  an  explanation  of  what  had  been  the  fruits  of  the  French 
expedition  to  the  Morea — whether  great  expenses  had  been  in- 
curred in  a  military  armament,  and  considerable  sabsidtes  expended 
on  a  (irovisional  Greek  Government,  that  a  Hospodarship  night 
be  ultimately  established  at  Athens,  when  it  had  been  abolisbed 
in  the  provinces  beyond  the  Danube ;—  the  new  French  premier, 
we  aay»  observing  the  new  turn  of  affairs,  and  apprehMittng  a 
day  qS  reckoning,  agreed  at  once  with  die  English  Cabiael  to 
adopt  die  long-resisted  heresy  of  Greek  independence.     Accord- 
ingly the  Duke  de  Laval-Montmorency,  coming  from  the  Coort 
of  Vienna  to  London,  brought  with  him  positive  iostmctio^  to 
treat  only  on  that  basis.    As  the  English  Grovemment  kad  come 
to  the  same  conclusion,  and  the  Porte  was  not  consnlted,  this 
point,  of  course,  encountered  no  resistance.     Indeed,  bad  there 
been  any  other  termination  to  the  aflair,  we  might  with  jostioe 
have  suspected  that  the  high  contracting  parties  who  engaged  in 
this  modem  crusade  had,  like  the  swarm  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
adopted  as  their  leaders  a  goose  and  a  goat.* 

IL  The  subject  of  the  boundaries  to  be  allotted  to  tlie  new 
state  encountered  greater  difficulties.  The  protocol  of  April  £S 
had  determined  its  limits  on  the  Nordi  by  a  line  drawn  acrocs 
the  mountains,  firom  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to  that  of  Arta  or  Ambra- 
da.  This  limitation,  besides  being  only  provisional,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  future  revision,  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Turkish  tribute  and  feudal  superiority  were  to  make  parts  of 

•  Bee  Gibbon. 
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the  fioal  arrangement.  As  the  latter  had  been  abolished,  the 
Porte  claimed  a  com{>ensation  for  the  loss  in  a  slice  from  the 
larger  boundary.  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  at  the  confe- 
rences, with  maps,  charts,  plans,  and  compasses  before  them— 
after  examining  the  course  of  this  mountain  and  that  river — after 
reading  the  reports  of  the  ambassadors  ^vho  inquired  into  the 
matter  at  Poros — after  trying  to  ascertain  how  many  Turkish 
iK>ub  inhabited  diis  town  or  that  village,  and  how  many  Greek 
robbers  or  shepherds  were  posted  in  this  valley  or  that  mountain 
fcstness, — the  arbiters  of  the  Greek  destinies — the  political  geo- 
meters or  land  surveyors  of  the  Greek  state,  decided  that  the 
limits  of  the  new  sovereignty  should  be  restricted,  and  that  it  was 
entitled  to  have  no  portion  of  Thessaly  or  Acamania.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  passing  across  the  mountains  between  the  Gulfs  of 
Voio  and  Arta,  the  tew  line  of  demarcation  is  to  commence  on 
tbe  North-East,  at  the  Gulf  of  Zeitun,  and  to  proceed  North- 
West  tiH  it  reaches  the  Vracfaori,  on  the  course  of  the  Achelous 
or  Aspropotamos,  and  to  follow  the  vale  of  that  river  till  it  falls 
into  the  sea  North  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  near  Cape  Skropha,  to 
the  West  of  Missolotighi.  It  thus  leaves  in  possession  of  the 
Turks  the  province  of  Acamania,  a  great  district  of  level  and  fer- 
tile land  on  the  West — the  town  of  Vonizza  and  an  extensive  tract 
of  level  territory  opposite  Santa  Maura  or  Leucadia,  Ithaca,  and 
Cephalonia.* 

When  we  first  heard  of  the  intended  restriction,  we  suspected 
that  the  island  of  Negropont,  or  Euboea,  was  to  be  the  sacrifice 
offered  for  the  independence  of  tbe  rest  of  Greece.  In  a  memo- 
rial presented  by  Prince  Polignac  to  the  conferences  at  London 
on  this  subject,  his  Excellency  stated,  as  reasons  why  it  should 
remain  in  possession  of  its  Turkish  masters,  "  that  though  it  had 
risen  iu  1821,  the  insurrection  had  been  entirely  extinguished  in 
1824;  that  the  whole  island  now  obeys  the  sway  of  the  Sultan, 
and  that  its  Turkish  population  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  \tB 
Greek  than  is  to  be  found  on  the  Continent,  the  Ottomans  being 
in  Euboea  as  one  to  six,  and  in  Roumelia  as  only  one  to  ten.' 
This  no  doubt  is  an  argument  of  considerable  force,  while  the 
allies  profess  to  make  no  conquest  for  their  Greek  friends,  and 
only  to  guarantee  the  conquests  which  they  themselves  have  niade 
— but  on  the  other  hand,  if  their  interference  is  to  be  of  anyvaJue, 
it  should  enable  them  to  obtain  a  boundary  by  which  the  Urreeks 
may  be  able  to  protect  themselves.  Now  the  possession  of  the 
ialauid  in  question  is  indispensable  to  the  security  of  Greece. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  dtstrict  thas  left  oat  of  the  Greek  state  between  the  Am- 
bracian  Gulf  and  the  mouth  of  the  Aspropotamos,  see  SUabo,  book  x.  chap.  9. 
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Widiout  it  the  coa$U  of  Attica  and  Boeotia  could  haw  no  tine  of 
defence,  as  the  communicatiooB  between  the  different  silks  of  tke 
Euripus  are  so  easy,  that  the  possessors  of  the  one  coast  would 
be  perpeUiaily  liable  to  annoyance  from  the  masters  of  the  other* 
Oriental  Greece  (or  the  eastern  coasts  of  Attica  and  BcBOlia) 
would  thus  see  itfi  navigation  interrupted,  and  its  difect  inter- 
course with  the  islands  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Gmtinenthj^ies 
entirely  cut  o^.*    It  mi^ht  appear  pedantic  to  refer  to  aneiait 
authority  on  suqh.a  plam  subject,  were  it  not  desireble  to  show 
that  the  necessity  has  always  been  felt  of  preserving  the  poisessuA 
of  these  two  coasts  in  the  hands  of  the  same  people.    The  cis»» 
sical  reader  will  find  the  fact  acknowledged  in  the  third  oratioD  of 
Demosthenes  against  Philip^  where  the  dangerous  eadoachmenti 
of  that  conqueror  on  Greek  independence  are  measured  by  hit 
subjugation  of  Eubcea,  «i  8'  b  Eifiolf  %i?M^,  in  4&9  tu|msit«i, 
xei  reara  h  r(<rw  wknirtiv  OiggcSy  xd  Aji^mv.    The  Turks  vere  n 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  common  rule  for  the  island  of  Negro- 
pont  and  the  oppoMte  conUnental  districts,  that  they  joined  then 
under  the  same  Pashalic*    Though,  therefore,  we  bsve  not  yet 
heard  of  the  evacuation  of  Euboea,  we  have  now  no  doubt  tbit 
die  infidels  must  soon  leave  that  island  to  the  new  state*    Tbe 
Greek  territory  thus  rescued  from  Oriental  despotism,  though  co^ 
tailed  of  districts  with  which  its  security  rvquired  its  uoioD— 
though  no  longer  possessed  of  any  portion  of  Thessaly  on  tbe 
east,  and  though  on  the  west  it  ceases  to  behold  tbe  Acheloos 
winding  his  course  to  the  sea  through  a  fertile  valley*  eidosiTelj 
its  own — though,  as  of  old,  after  his  fabled  defeat  by  Alckfesytiris 
river  divinity  b  stript  of  one  of  his  horns,  and  obliged  to  hide  Ui 
mutilated  front  from  the  barbarians  on  his  banksr)- — though  ikm» 
we  say,  a  needless  and  impolitic  concession  has  been  made  to  the 
Grand  Sultan  for  his  obstinate  resistance  to  the  question  of  Greek 
independeqce-^still  we  feel  happy  that,  in  the  first  instance,  lO 
mu^  has  been  gained — that  the  almost  sacred  ground  of  Tbe^ 
mopyle  and  the  tomb  of  Leonidas — that  Athens  and  the  Parth^ 
non — ^the  ruins  of  Missolonghi  and  the  grave  of  Mark  Botnris^ 


*  Pliny  thoi  accarateljr  describes  the  pontkm  of  Eubon  uid  its  reUtion  to  fsste" 
Oreeee  :~'*  Eubon  et  ipsa  •▼olsa  Bceotiss,  Mm  modko  interflucnte  Enripo  at  ponfe 
jnqsatnr,  a  meridie  pronumtDriis  duobos,  Geretto  ad  Atticam  verfente  et  ad  fi«|e' 
poDtam  Capbareo  insigDis,  a  sepleiurioiie  Csoeo  nusqiHun  latitudinem  nUm  40  ini" 
Mssoum  extriidity  nusquarn  intra  SO  niiUia  oontrahit :  led  in  longitudinem  uuirena 
B<Beti«,  ab  Attica  Thessaliam  usque  preetenta  in  110  millla  p^wmm  cntoiiiei  tcto 
tnoenta  sezasinu  qoisqiM." 

t  Vultus  Achelons  agresles 

Et  (Menim  eomtt  mcdiis  caput  abdidh  imdis. 

Sec  the  combat  beautifully  described  in  the  begtnniof;  of  tbe  ninth  book  of  the  M^ 
taraorphoses. 
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the  most  glorious  moniHneiite  of 'modeni  .Greek  valoiir  and  patri* 
otisni^— are  still  to  be  included  in  Greece. 

Till  v^ry  lately  we  were  threatened  wkh  a  diffureut  result.  Till 
the  Russians  pass^  the  Balkan,  some  of  the  parties  to  the  Treaty 
of  London  would  have  been  satisfied  mth  the  liberatioa  of  the 
Moveaf  and*  had  the  calamniatrd  Pi«udent  of  Greece  censmtad 
to  recall  the  national  forces  last  sununer  within  ihe  isthmus  of 
Corindi,  at  the  command  of  our  Consul-General,  they  probaUj 
never  would  have  again  passed  it»  ^Ecept  to  eagi^  in  new  com- 
bats with  their  old  masters.  The  new  commonwealth  would  thus 
have  been  inadequate  in  extent^  and  unfitted  by  natural  (rontier« 
for  any  purpose  of  security,  of  defence,  or  of  national  improve- 
ment. A  great  body  of  the  most  active  part  of  the  race  would 
have  been  torn  from  their  homest — hunt^  within  the  Morea  like 
wild  beasts, — or  driven  to  the  mountains  to  continue  their  pred»- 
tory  warfare  on  their  everlasting  oppressors.  The  allies  would 
thus  have  seen  as  the  fruits  of  all  their  interference  and  remon- 
strances— of  all  their  threats  and  demonstrations — of  their  expe- 
dttions  to  the  Morea  and  their  missions  to  the  Porte — of  the 
battle  of  Navarin  and  die  treaty  of  Alexandria,  the  assassination  or 
expulsion  of  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  helpless  and  unarmed 
countrymen  of  Pericles  and  Epaminondas,  by  the  supporters  of 
twenty  thousand  armed  barbarians.  A  'Greek  state  would  have 
been  formed  vnthout  Athens,  the  "  eye  of  Grreece,**  for  more 
dian  half  a  century  Ae  head  of  Greece,  and  not  only  of  Greece* 
but  of  civilized  mankind — the  only  city  of  Greece,  where  elo- 
quence was  stuaied — the  seat  of  arts  and  letters — the  omnium 
doctrinarum  itroentricU  Athena — the  birth-place  of  those  philo- 
sophers, orators,  and  artists,  whose  taste  has  refined  and  whose  ge- 
nius has  delighted  the  world.  Had  such  an  offence  against  public 
opinion  and  classical  recollections  been  perpetrated, — ^had  it  been 
decided  by  the  allies  that  Athens  was  no  longer  to  be  considered 
in  Greece — that  Greece  itself  was  to  be  omitted  in  die  formation 
of  a  Greek  state,  we  could  only  have  exclaimed,  with  bitter  regret 
and  overwhelming  shame,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  earlier 
travellers,  who  visited  it  on  die  revival  of  learning :  *'  Fuil  ouon' 
dam  Gracia :  fuerufU  Athena:  nunc  neque  in  Gracia  Atnena, 
neque  in  ipsa  Gracia,  Gracia  est.*' 

But  the  classic  land, — now,  and  we  trust  for  ever,  rescued  from 
the  barbarism  of  the  Turks; — though  more  limited  than  we  could 
have  wished,  is  sufficient  to  compose  a  respectable  state,  anif 
comprises  nearly  all  the  territory  which  properly  could  be  called 
Greece.  No  doubt  has  for  a  long  time  existed  respecting  the 
final  liberation  of  the  Pelopontiesus,  widi  its  five  celebrated  pro- 
vinces, Argolis,  Elis,  Arcadia,  Sparta,  Messenia.    On  ^e  con- 
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tinent  north  of  the  Isthmus^  the  new  state  can  boast  of  Attica, 
BoBOtia,  Phocis,  Locris,  and  a  great  part  of  ^tolia.  To  the  east 
it  has  the  lon^  island  of  Eabcea,  divided  from  Eastern  Greece  bj 
a  narrow  strait,  and  covering  the  whole  of  its  coast  from  Cape 
Sunium  to  the  confines  of  Thessaly.  In  looking  towards  the 
south-east,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  shores,  we  find  likewise 
guaranteed  to  the  Greek  commonwealth,  the  celebrated  cluster  of 
the  Cyclades, 

''  Which  like  to  rich  and  various  gems  inlay 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep" — 

and  to  which  the  new  government,  like  their  ancient-fabled  Pro- 
tector, will  "give  leave,'*  without  any  fear  of  a  plundering  visit 
from  the  capitan  pasha — 

"  to  wear  their  sapphire  crowns 

And  wield  their  little  tridents.  * 

This  limitation  of  the  Greek  state  excludes  the  great  island  of 
Candia,  or  Crete,  together  with  the  important  and  celebrated 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Chios,  Samoa,  and  Rhodes. 
On  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  this  arrangement  we  shall  not  at 
present  enlarge.  We  may  only  remark  by  the  way,  that  where 
the  population  is  chiefly  Greek,  and  where  the  insurrection  had 
taken  such  deep  root  as  only  to  be  extirpated  after  ^*ears  of 
struggle,  or  suppressed  by  a  repetition  of  massacres,  it  would 
seem  to  us  that  the  same  powers  which  liberated  continental 
Greece  might  have  interposed  to  save  the  Greeks  of  the  islands, 
without  any 'extension  of  the  principle  of  interference,  or  any 
hazard  of  additional  warfare.  In  respect  to  the  island  of  Candia, 
we  fully  agree  with  those  who  have  argued  for  the  policy  and  ex- 
pediency of  annexing  it  to  the  new  Greek  state.  It  is  not  more 
than  sixty  English  miles  from  the  south-eastern  promontory  of 
the  Morea,  nor  so  much  as  fifty  from  the  island  of  Cythera^  on 
the  coast  of  that  Peninsula.  Its  chief  population  is  Greek.  It 
was  the  last  possession  added,  in  those  seas,  to  the  barbarous  em- 
pire of  the  Porte.  In  the  hands  of  an  enemy  to  the  Greek  com- 
monwealth, it  would  furnbh,  both  from  its  proximity  and  resources, 
abundant  means  of  annoyance  and  even  of  danger.  It  is  now  in 
a  state  of  insurrection,  and  being  thus  for  many  years  lost  to  the 
Turkish  empire  for  all  purposes  of  revenue,  while  it  is  useless 
for  every  object  of  strength  or  defence,  its  final  separation  could 
not  be  severely  felt,  amid  the  humiliations  to  which  "  our  ancient 
ally"  has  recently  been  subjected.  Nor  are  its  attempts  to  shake 
off  the  Turk  of  a  recent  date,t  or  owing  to  foreign  excitement* 
as  has  been  ignorantly  pretended.    The  insurrection  began  in 

•  Comof.  f  Sec  Histoire  de  la  Revolation  Grecqae,  par  Alexandre  Sontso. 
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Candia  in  the  spring  of  182 J,  not  many  weeks  after  it  Jiad 
broken  out  in  Continental  Greece,  and  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
displays  of  patriotic  valour  were  exhibited  by  its  Greek  inhabitants 
to  recover  from  the  barbarians  the  kingdom  of  Minos.  The  in- 
sunection  was  subsequently  repressed,  but  was  never  completely 
subdued.  It  required  only  the  sight  of  a  Greek. flag,  or  the 
landing  of  a  few  Greeks  on  the  coast,  to  recommence  wi&  double 
violence.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  some  of  the  subsidies  granted 
by  France  and  Russia  have  been  employed  to  kindle  opposition 
or  to  maintain  resistance  in  Candia;  but  this  fact,  so  for  from 
proving  that  the  insurgents  ought  now  to  be  abandoned  to  their 
fate,  furnishes  us  an  additional  reason  why  they  should  obtain 
their  final  independence,  along  with  their  countrymen  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Is  the  money  of  the  allies  to  be  employed  in  provoking 
the  Greeks  to  rebellion,  in  order  that  the  Porte  may  find  a  justifi* 
cation  for  the  exercise  of  vengeance?  It  is  no  answer  to  this 
reasoning  to  say  that  the  insurrection  has  not  triumphed  in  Can- 
dia, and  that  the  allies  are  not  bound  by  their  London  league  to 
make  conquests  for  the  Greeks,  or  to  expel  their  Turkish  mas- 
ters by  arms.  What  have  they  done  in  the  Morea?  What  must 
they  do  at  Athens,  and  in  Negropont,  before  their  work  is  com- 
pleted?  Was  not  the  French  expedition  something  more  than 
an  effort  of  peaceful  mediation,  and  cannot  the  same  influence 
which  frees  Euboea  liberate  Candia?  But  after  all,  we  must 
allow  that  the  necessity  of  joining  this  island  to  the  new  common- 
wealth is  not  so  urgent  as  with  respect  to  Negropont,  while  the  loss 
would  be  more  severely  felt  by  the  Turks,  and  the  compensation: 
to  be  given  by  the  Greeks  for  Turkish  property  would  be  more 
difficult  and  oppressive. 

It  would  be  of  considerable  interest  to  ascertain  exactly  the^ 
amount  of  population  in  the  liberated  provinces,  in  order  to  esti- 
mate the  extent  of  their  resources,  their  capabilities  of  defence, 
and  their  prospects  of  improvement.  That  amount  has  been 
variously  stated  by  persons  pretending  to  information  on  the  sub-* 
ject,  but  would  seem  in  general  to  have  been  very  much  ex- 
aggerated. It  does  not  on  a  large  calculation  reach  nearly  a 
million.  That  of  the  Peloponnesus  has  been  computed,  by 
different  authors,  at  £48,000,*  at  400,000,t  at  COO,000,J  and  at 
7 10,000.§  Soutzo,  the  historian  of  the  Greek  revolution,  makes 
the  population  of  the  Morea  in  1821  amount  to  460,000,  divided 
into  twenty-four  cantons,  and  spread  over  965  villages;  the 
Turkish. population  being  about  50,000.     North  of  the  isdimtis 

*  Pooqa«viUe«  t  Raj  baud. 

t  Mr.  HampUircys,  and  some  oUicr  Eogiiih  travcJlerf.  §  M.  HoMel..    :. 
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^  Coruith,  diti  Greek  popiilatian  of  tke  provinces  which  took 
pMt  ia  Ae  revolt  has  bc^a  computed  variously,  at  400.000, 
«t  MOjOaO^  and  at  180,000.    The  laat  is  the  estimate  of  Count 
GraiUeaiittoti  the  Frendi  ambassador  at  die  Porte,  commuui- 
catad  in  a  memorial  on  the  limits  of  Greece,  submitted  to  the 
allied  courts,  and  formed  of  course  after  a  considerably  extent 
of  inquiry,  and  on  several  sets  of  data.    The  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  the  Cyclades,  and  all  the  bhinds  which  declared  Cor 
independence,  with  the  exception  of  Candia,  never  exoeeded 
SOOiOOO.    Probably  the  most  correct  estimate  of  the  popiiUtion. 
proposed  to  be  included  in  the  new  Greek  republic,  with  .the 
boundary  of  Arta  and  Volo,  would  not  exceed  700,QOO  or 
800,000#^    The  Morea,  whidi  has  borne  the  principal. brunt 
of  she  -staruggle,  was  divided  into  about  twenty  cantons,  containing 
more  than  a  thousand  villages*    The  islands  of  Hydra,  $pezzia» 
and  Ipsara,  which  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  naval  Cosce  of 
Greece,  had  not  at  die  (Commencement  of  the  struggle^  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.    Such  an  amount  of  population,  however, 
though  it  may  fisdl  short  of  the  exaggerated  statements  in  circulation 
at  different  periods  of  the  contest,  must  be  allowed  to  afford  do 
ineonsiderabie  basis  for  a  great  structure  of  prosperity,  fame,  and 
dominion,  when  we  reflect  on  the  impretoion  created  m  the  world 
bj  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence,  in  modem  times,  and  by  Athens 
bmelf«  with  her  tfatrb^  ofr  forty  thousand  citizens,  at  the  period  of 
hergraatest  glory.    But  be  this  as  it  may,  and  however  high  the 
Inliire  destinies  of  this  once  celebrated  people  may  rise,  tibeir 
psesent  extent  of  territory  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  Highlands 
aBjd  Islands  of  Scotland ;  their  amount  of  population  does  not 
reach  that  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  the  whole  trade  of 
ihtir  nation  is  exceeded  by  that  of  Hull;  and  the  whole  revenue 
levied  on  dieir  present  exhausted  resources  does  not  equal  tfie 
tBMs  paid  by  a  cOaple  of  London  porter  brewers. 

lU.  After  the  allied  courts  had  decided  on  the  limits  of  the 
Gtoek  state,  and  declared  its  independence  of  the  Turks,  their 
next  subject  of  deliberation  waiT  the  nature  of  its  government  and 
the  sdection  of  its  sovereign.  In  their  former  protocols  they  bad 
UU  down  two  important  resolutions  on  tbb  subject — that  the 
government  should  be  as  near  a  monarchy  as  possible,  and  fhat 
the  sovereignty  should  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  a  Chriatian 
prince,  unconnected  by  blood  widi  the  reigning  houses  of  the 

*  Col.  Suohope  wy%,  in  a  letter  dated  from  MiMokmghi,  Jan.  %  ISSC  "  MsntK 
cordaio  laiclj  informed  me  that  the  poU-tai  of  one  piaatre  had  been  levied  Uat  year. 


From  it  the;  fovenimenl  had  aaoertained  Uiat  the  whota  popnladmi  now  oadar  their 
oontrou],  incMing  the  islands,  amonoled  to  aboiikftvo  miUioqtolaovla.'' 
UMe  the  crafty  Greek  must  bate  tttp|K»ed  Uie  blunt  Englbb  toldier  Id  he  i 
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oontracting  parties.    This  latter  *'.  self-deigdiig  ordmnoe"  saved 

them  from  many  susDicions  of  partiality, .  and  annihilated  the 

separate  interests  which  might  have  led  to  misuDdecstaodiags.  A 

condaTe  of  ministers  possessed  the  dispoaal  of  a  990wn»  and  had 

to  set  about  kingrmaking.    Difereot  candidates  crossed  their 

hall  of  conference,  and  disapp^red  like  the  enchanted  procession 

of  Macbeth.     Prince;  Paal,  the  brother  of  the  King. of  Wirtenn 

berg,  and  a  prince  of  the  family  of  Baden,  both  of  them  connected 

by  blood  or  by  affinity  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  thought  theni-* 

selves  fit  for  reigning  over  the  Greeks,  and  prefamd  their  elaims* 

But  tt^e  imperial  elector^  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  decidinjg 

between  such  conflicting  interests  or. pretensions,. sunendered<fatt 

white  ball  into  the  hands  of  one  of  liis  allies.  Having  conquered  and 

dismantled  an  empire,,  his  imperial  maiesty  could  .afford  to  aban^ 

don  his  stake  in  the  disposal  of  a  little  fragment  cut  out  of  at» 

rains,    it  was  enough  for  his  vanity-^perhaps  for  his  glory — Ifaat 

one  of  his  generals  had  been  able,  to  create  a  kingdom  in  one^if 

the  minor  articles  of  a  treaty  of  peace — that  he  had  been  able.t^ 

reverse,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,. the  political  slavery  of  four  cea^^ 

tunes— and  that,  he  could  thus  toss  a  crown  tuqong.  the  byn-* 

standers  to  celebrate  his  triumph,  .like  medals  at.a  cpronationi 

The  proxy  of  Russia  was  dierefpre. given  to  France,  which,  from 

ber  active  co-operation  in  all.  the  measures  for  the  libenition  of 

Greece — from  her  advances  of  money  to  support  the  promional 

govelnment,  and  particularly  from  her  expedition  to  die  Morea» 

had  merited  that  mark  of  confidence..  The  power  which  the 

government  of  France  thus  obtained,  was^  we.  think,  wisely,  as 

well  as  impartially  and  generously  exercisedin  iavour  of  Prince 

Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  to  whom.Kngland  lent  her  support.  . 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  jenter  into  a  narrative  of  the 

transactions  that  preceded  and  fdl^wed  this  nominatioB,-r-pto 

detail  the  various  obstacles  which  were  eooonatered  iathe  coarse 

of  the  negotiation^  and  the  manner  in  which  iber  were  enoountered 

and  overcome,— 'to  describe  the  jealousies  of  one  partv,  the 

offended  pride  of  another,  and  die  timid  hesitatioas  of  a  third-f^ 

ID  short,  to  produce  a  budget  of  pditical  aossip  on  a  merely  per* 

aonaT  subject,  where  no  essential  principTe.  was  involved,  sind  no 

permanent  interest  was  endangered.    Suffice  it  to  sayr  that  after  a 

difficult  and  delicate  series  of  diplomatic  proceedings,  eoaduded 

on  die  part  of  the  English  government  with  great  dexterity  and 

ability,  and  displaying  on  the  part  of  her  allies  muci  generosity 

and  disinterestedness,  a  choice  has  been  made  of  a  sovereign  for 

Oreece  in  the  person  of  Prince  Leopdd*  which  meets  die  wishes 

of  her  best  {rieBd»-^vriiich  dissipates  mnof  of  our  anxious  feaie 

reapectii^  her  future  destiniei-^aad  atones  jfor  all  our  omn  past 
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errors  in  rotation  to  her  afiairs.    We  are  led  to  express  this  tin- 
qualified  approbation  ,of  the  new  arrangement,  and  our  gratitude 
to  its  authors,  not  because  we  expect  that  England  will  derive  anj 
peculiar  advantages  in  power — ^in  trade — or  security,  by  having  an 
English  "  pensioner"  (as  he  has  been  called)  on  the  throne  of 
Greece — or  because,  under  his  reign,  our  allies  will  lose  any  of 
their  relative  influence ;  not  because  Malta  or  the  Ionian  Islands 
are  insufficient  for  maintaining  our  preponderance  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, or  because  we  dreaded  the  neighbourhood  of  a  rival  in 
these  seas,  if  a  nominee  of  Russia  or  France  had  been  preferred — 
not,  in  short,  because  we  hope  to  remove  any  real  danger,  or  to 
promote  any  selfish  interest  by  the  appointment — because  we 
expect  that  we  can  obtain  a  more  favourable  commercial  treaty, 
that  our  merchants  and  sailors  will  enjoy  greater  privileges  in  the 
ports  of  Greece,  or  our  travellers  and  antiquarians  command  inore 
facilities  in  exploring  its  antiquities — on  none  of  these  grounds,  we 
repeat,  do  we  rejoice  in  this  arrangement ;  but  we  do  so,  because 
we  think  it  affords  the  best  chance  for  the  regeneration,  moral  in- 
struction  and  good  government  of  Greece  itself;  because  it  will 
remove  the  popular  jealousies  which  would,  (perhaps,)  however 
unjustly,have  existed  m  John  Bull  against  the  newstate,liad  it  beea 
subjected  even  to  an  enlightened  prince  of  French  or  Russian  oqbi- 
nedion ;  because  it  will  promote,  for  the  advantage  of  the  Greeks, 
a  greater  intercourse  between  them  and  their  improving  country 
men«  under  oor  protection,  in  the  Ionian  Islands ;  because  it  will 
attract  English  capital  and  enterprise  to  cultivate  dieir  wasted 
fields,  and  to  revive  their  ruined  trade;  because,  in  fine,  it  will 
ensure  a  more  direct  and  unreserved  communication  between  them 
and  the  most  enlightened  nation  of  the  world;  a  more  steadj 
interchange  of  the  benefits  of  knowledge — of  wealdi— of  the  arts 
•-*of  .moral  elevation  and  political  improvement.    Count  Capo 
d'lstrias  laid  his  countrymen  of  the  loman  Islands  under  an  ever- 
lasting obligation  when  he  exerted  himself  to  obtain  their  tnuasfer 
to  England  instead  of  Austria — ^not  because  an  Austrian  governor 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  absolute  than  the  Late    JLord 
High  JProtector,  commonly  called  "  King  Tom/'  but  because 
the  Austrian  government  would  not  have,  permitted  Lord  GsiW- 
fold  to  establish  an  university  at  Corfu,  or  have  encouraged  that 
intercourse  of  opinion  and  action  with  an  enlightened  people, 
which  must  have  its  influence  on  every  local  administradon  with 
which  it  is  established.    A  similar  benefit  may  be  expected  for 
Greece  under  a  ]^rince  so  allied  to  English  feeUn|^  and  so  imbued 
with  English  principles,  even  on  the  supposition  of  bis  iBOst 
perfect  freedom  from  English  cqntroul,  ami  his  unreserved  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  his  new  country^ 
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But  questions  have  been  started  respecting  the  determinatioD 
of  a  form  of  government,  and  the  appouitment  of  a  sovereign  for 
the  new  state,  which  deserve  an  anxious  consideration  and  a  solemn 
solution.    The  allies,  it  may  be  said,  had  a  right  to  declare  the 
independence  of  Greece,  because  the  Greeks  solicited  their  aid 
to  free  them  from  their  chains.     They  had  a  right  to  fix  the  limits 
of  the  new  state,  because,  having  interfered  to  procure  the  consent 
of  its  late  tyrant  to  the  liberation  of  a  portion  of  his  territory, 
conquests  or  usurpations,  they  were  entitled  to  stop  in  the  de- 
mand of  concession  within  whatever  reasonable  limits  they  chose. 
But  the  Greeks  never  commissioned  a  conclave  of  ministers  in 
London  to  model  their  institutions,  or  to  select  their  ruler;  they 
never  empowered  them  to  exchange  a  Mussulman  for  a  feudal 
system,  or  to  hand  over  their  government  from  Sultan  Mahmoud 
to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg.     If  studious  endeavours, 
were  at  first  made  to  disclaim  all  interference  during  the  contest^ 
wl^,  it  is  asked,  attempt  this  most  direct  and  violent  interference 
aft  its .  close?     Why  are  not  the.  Greek  people  consulted  as  ta  the 
prince  wliom  they  would  choose  to  obey,  and  in  respect  to  the 
mstitttlions  under  which  they  desire  to  live?  They  have  hild>  sonde' 
of  the 'passing  forms  of  independent  sovereignty  for  nine  years — ^ 
ihe^  have  met  in  four  national  congresses  to  settle  their  insti- 
tutions— they  have  enjoyed  for  two  years  the  benefit  of  a  govern- 
ment which  the  allies  themselves  have  acknowledged,  by  die  mis- 
sion of  accredited  agents  to  correspond  with  its  president.    They 
cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  a  national  mob — an  insurgent 
anarchy — a  rebellious  chaos,  incapable  of  listening  to  any  propo- 
sal of  deliberation,  or  uniting  in  any  expression  of  consent.  *  In  a 
letter  addressed  by  Prince  Polignac  to  the  chief  of  the  Greek 
government,  on  the  7th  of  last  October — after  the  settlement  of 
Greek  independence  by  the  success  of  the  Russians — the  prince 
thus  expresses  himself  to  his  excellency. 

*'  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  hopes  that  the  Greek  government, 
hencefbrward  free  from  any  external  fear,  will  be  able  to  maintain  itself 
^nrith  the  resoarces  which  the  country  possesses,  and  which  will  receive 
from  the  establishment  of  peace,  all  the  developn^ents  of  which  they  are 
susceptible.  This  happy  result  will  be  due  in  a  great  part  to  the  ability 
and  prudence  cf  your  aimmstratioH,  and  will  add  to  the  high  esteem 
^vrhich  the  king  for  a  long  time  professed  towards  yonr  character  and 
your  talents.'* 

Here  is  an  evidence  th&t  the  Greek  people  might  with  safety 
be  consulted,  because  it  affords  a  proof  that  they  enjoy  a  political 
organization. 

That  the  Provisional  President  of  Greece  expected,  in  the 
name  of  the  Greek  people,  to  lie  consulted  on  their  future  destiny. 
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k  evideiit  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  for  the  last  nioc 
months*  In  August  last,  the  fourth  National  Assembly,  whidi 
met  at  Argos,  among  other  important  matters  with  which  it  was 
occupied,  gave  great  attention  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  coun- 
try, and  empowered  the  Provisional  President  to  treat  with  the 
allies  on  any  definitive  settlement  of  the  Greek  commonwealth.* 
In  an  address  which  it  presented  to  the  President,  the  Con* 
gress  thus  expresses  ita  confidence  in  the  present  chief  of  the 
state,  and  directs  him  to  ccnsnit  with  the  allies  in  the  decision  of 
Aeir  destinies. 

*'  The  Greek  insurrection,  the  fruit  of  four  centuries  of  despair,  must 
necessarily  have  borne  in  its  origin  the  impress  of  the  violence  aud 
disorder  wbich  provoked  it.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  whidi 
threatened  her  existence,  Greece  never  ceased  ber  efforts  to  give  herself 
a  government  and  laws  suited  to  a  Christian  nation,  demanding  6«b» 
dom,  and  desitoos  of  IraaqnilliCy.  She  endeavoured  lirom  the  eom- 
mencement  to  establish  order  in  tbe  interior,  because  she  knew  thai  il 
would  not  only  seraie  tbe  means  of  defence agaiusther enemies, hat 
conciliate  the  good  will  and  sotidtude  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eume.  £he 
could  not  attain  her  object  so  long  as  she  wanted  a  guide  of  pradens 
mind,  and  a  stranger  to  parties.  Hoping  for  the  attainment  of  this 
order,  so  long  desired,  €heece  spotUaaemisfy  md  UMmtimoHtfy  invited  yonr 
excellency  to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  state,  agskated  by  the  tempests. 

The  same,  address  afterwards  says — 

^  Greece  did  not  obtain  ber  wishes  till  she  entrusted  you  With  the 
reins  of  government.  It  was  yon  whom  the  nation  voluntarily  called — it 
was  you  whom  she  proclaimed  her  President  and  giiide,  to  watch  over  her 
inlesests— and  it  is  you  whom  she  invites  to  acquit  her  debt  oi  gratitude  to 
the  aBied  aoveRigns,  the  admirals^  the  French  army^  and  all  the  generous 
friends  of  Qraece.** 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  same  National  Assembly,  one  of  the 


*  Tlje  follow  be  u  the  Oepree  io  Question :  — 

"  The  Fourth  Matioiial  Asicmbfy  oif  the  Greeks  Uecret^s— 

«*  1.  Tlie  pnad|i|etf  whkb  hU  £xceltency  the  Pwiid^it  has  followed  in  the  inst  ap- 
pfvciation  or  tbe  Allied  Coam,  in  his  Blanifesto  of  the  fSd  of  May,  md  his  Note  of 
t|ie  5lh  of  June,  are  approved  in  the  fullest  eiteat 

•«  t^F^ptmrn-UgiMn  to  hk  ExteUenof  ths  Prmdeni,  J,  A.  Qq»  d^hlfm,  ai  lali 
pmt  iathe  u^oaathiu  te  whiA  ibB  AlHed Cauru  iiwy  imatehm,  ta  t^ree'M*  H^mmiitfwi 
fthBaeaUum  ftkeTrtatm^Lomdau:  m  thu h$  thail abidt  by  th$ priae^Us Imd  dmfm 
til  ArMe L,  ami fMt on  ththam  wUeK ih£ Natimial  Aambly  at  Epidaurut agntd to,  and 
meoorMngywhich  eft«  mstmctioni  ifihe  26thrfAprU,  lSt6,  are  drawn  mp» 

^  5.  The  eonditions  which  may  be  agreed  upon  ^ball  not  be  knndin^  npon  Ifae  natiiiQ 
til  thejarp  ickaowledfed  and  i-oDfirmed^^  its  National  Reprosentativea. 

"  Argm,  August  3,  1829. 
'      *'  (S'^ed>~Ttie  {^resident/  Oian  Sessini.—Tbe  Vioe-Preridenl«  J.  Bfaurom^.— 
'"  me  Secxetaries,  JaoovakI  Riso,  N,  (%ryngelo.*'-^Here  IbUow  the  Mguatares  of  other 
ai^aibsrs  of  the  National  Aaianibl^.) 
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secretaries,  aiFecdng  inspiration,  exclaimecl^  addressing  bimself  to 
the  President-^  .       .    '  >        .       ,      .^..  ^  ^   ,  j 

"  Greece!  raise  thine  tjts.  See  thy  ch'ildrefn  bf  all  ^ftiffs  united. 
See  in  thy  bosom  the  object,  of  thy  prayers—thy  beloved  Soii-^hiA  in 
whose  person  thoa  didst  seek  thy  safely  at  the  Congress  dfTrezene; 
when  reduced  to  extremities  thou  didtft  ^x  ,thh)e'eyes  upon  Mm." 

That  the  ofiBcial  head  of  the  Greek  people  has  not  b?en  con- 
sulted,  and  that  no  appeal  has  beep,  made  to  the  Greek  nation  oki 
the  choice  of  their  ruler,  is  evidetit  from  the  speech  delivered  at 
Napoli  de  Romania,  on  the  8tfi  of  Novettiber;  to  the  Senate,  in 
which  the  President  says  to  that'body^^  :...... 

''  Besides  the  intricate  concerns  of  the  intemal  gqvefnmept,  which 
will  be  submitted  to  your  deliberations,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  matt^ 
already  subjected  to  discussion,  and  which  have  in)9uence  oa  thie  happi- 
ness of  Greece,  will  be  equally  the  subject  of  your  attention,  and  of 
your  unremitted  care. 

'   ''  The  aUkd  powers  kaoe  not  as  jfet  comummkaUd  any  iking  on  iknt 
latter  fmnU'tvtkt  Ortek  Gimemment.  .      .      • 

'^  We,  however,  hppe  that  our  expectations  will  soon  be  realized,  and 
that  we  shall  soon  be  enabled  to  inform  you  that,  thanks.to  the  protactioA 
of  9«r  hoDonred  benefiuslors,  and  under  thesUekl  of  .theris^tsof  nations, 
Greece  will  be  able  honoun^ly:  to  xsap  the  fiiiits  of  her  long  and  cruel 
sacrifices. 

**  But  the  more  the  nation  may  desire  and  hope  for  that  good  fortune, 
it  is  the  more  necessary  first  to  prove  to  the  world,  by  the  progress  of 
its  national  r^eneration,  and  by  the  establishment  of  internal  order, 
that  it  is  worthy  of  happiness.** 

Two  facts  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  from  these  quotations: 
-^that  the  Greek  people  expected  to  be  consulted  ofi  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  final  pacification  of  their  country;  and  that 
the  allies  have  settled  these  matters  without  any  referencete  the 
expressed  opipions  of  those  whom  they  most  affect. 

In  almost  any  ordinary  case  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  such 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  a  people  might  be  an  indication  of 
great  oppression,  and  ex(:^sed  tQ  the  charge  of  .great  injiistioe* 
But  such  an  imputation  will  be  removed  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks, 
when  we  consider  the  tyranny  from  which  they  have  been  rescued, 
the  fiavoum  which  they  owe  to  their  protectors,  ai|d  the  furtjher 
benefits  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  them.  It  is  plain,  from 
a  very  superficial  view  of  their  situation  in  the  beginning  of  1827» 
that  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  allies,  and  the  conckiaion  of 
the  treaty  of  London,  they  must  have  been  very  soon  overpow- 
ered. Jbrabim  Pacha  held  almost  undisputed  poasessipn  <^  the 
Peloponnesus — Missolonghi  had  fallen  long  before.  '  Weiteni 
Greece  had  thus  been  re*sttbjugated,  and  Eastern  Gree<}e  was 
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again  in  the  power  of  the  Pachas.  There  were  scarcely  anj 
troops  on  foot — ^tbere  was  only  the  shadow  of  a  government—- and 
many  of  the  selfish  chiefs  were  prepared  for  suboiission. 
<  In  1825  a  proposal  had  been  made  by  the  existing  GioveromeDt 
of  Greece  to  place  it  under  British  protection;  and  subsequently 
the  belief  was  general,  that  nothing  but  foreign  protection  could 
save  it  from  Mussulman  conquest.  In  such  a  state  of  thingSi 
and.iuyidding  to  such  appeals,  the  allies  acquired  a  right  of 
inteiferinj;  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which  they  could  not  have 
acquired  m  any  common  circumstances  of  national  alliance.  As 
they  have  kept  their  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean  for  yesn  to 
secure  the  pacification  of  Greece,  as  they  have  fought  battles, 
and  equipped  expeditions  for  the  same  object,  they  are  entitled 
to  provide  permanently  for  die  accomplishment  of  their  object, 
by  giving  Greece  a  stable  government.    The  enemies  of  their 

Klicy  may  object  to  their  conduct,  that  they  treat  the  Greeks 
e  a  fiock  of  sheep;  but  if  the  comparison  be  at  all  admitted, 
it  ought  to  be  followed  up  by  saying,  that,  if  they  afe  a  flocki 
they '  have  been  rescued  from  the  wolf,  tp  be  put  under  the  cue 
of  die  shepherd. 

Sueh  a  course  of  argument  would,  however,  only  establish  the 
abstract  right  of  interference  in  certain  specified  cases,  without 
justifying  its  exercise  in  all;  and  it  may  be  contended  that,  as  the 
provisional  government  of  Greece  had  been  for  sometime  conducted 
with  discretion  by  a  man  of  ability  and  administrative  ezperieoce, 
it  was  unwise  to  disturb  present  arrangements,  or  to  hazard  pros- 
pective disorders,  by  a  change  of  rulers.     And  if  all  the  assistance 
required  by  the  Greeks  for  the  full  establishment  of  interosl  order 
and  external  security  had  been  already  siven — if  no  farther  confi- 
dence  was  needed  from  the  allies — if  utey  could  all  repone  the 
same  trust  in  Capo  d'Istrias  as  they  will  do  in  a  sovereign  prince 
of  their  own  choice — we  should  still  think  the  former  the  best 
person  for  ruling  Greece,  and  would  object  to  any  interference  with 
existing  authorities.     But  it  seems  quite  evident  that  the  contrary 
of  all  diis  is  more  consistent  with  fact.     It  is  admitted,  that,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  pacification  of  Greece,  fartlier  aid  will 
be  requisite;  and  it  must  consequently  be  allowed,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Provisional  President  (Capo  d'lstrias),  as  paramount 
governor  of  the  country,  would  have  the  eflfect  (whether  frotn 
prejudice  or  any  other  cause  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,)  of  dis- 
uniting the  allies,  of  preventing  the  concerted'  consummation  q( 
their  work,  and  perhaps  of  occasioning  a  degree  of  atiarcb)'  and  j 
confusion  among  the  Greeks,  more  iDJurious  to  their  o%vb  hsfvpi- 
ness,  and  more  alarming  to  the  interests  of  civilized  nations  is 
the  Mediterranean,  than  the  condition  of  things  which  called  foi 
the  allied  interference.     Though,  therefore,  we  think  that  Capol 
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d'btrias  has  done  much*  for  his  country — though  we  believe  that, 
from  his  administrative  experience,  his  enlightened  views,  his 
conformity  with  the  religion,  and*  bis  acquaintance  with  the  Ian* 
guage,  genius,  habits,  and  capabilities  of  his  countrymen,  he 
wonld^  on  the  establishment  of  an  independent  republic  able 
to  maintain  itself  without  foreign  aid,  have  made  a  better  chief 
mi^strate  for  Greece  than  any  foreign  Prince  who  is  a  stranger 
to  the  faith  and  feelings  of  his  new  subjects ;— we  yet  anticipate 
great  benefits,  and  no  material  inconvenience,  from  the  proposed 
change.  Should  the  Count,  from  national  antipathy,  endeavour  to 
obstruct  the  new  arrangement,  or  from  ill-timed  ambition,  try  to 
maintain  himself  in  his  present  dignity,  we  shall  have  a  less  favour- 
able opinion  bodi  of  his  patriotism  and  his  prudence,  than  we  have 
hitherto  entertained,  and  have  already  expressed.  But  we  appre- 
hend no  such  result.  His  Excellency  has  lived  too  long  under  the 
sway  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  to  think  of  disputing  his 
authority,  or  of  placing  ahe  rights  acquired  by  popular  choice 
and  general  acquiescence,  above  the  dictates  of  supreme  power. 
He  must  know  well  the  maxim,  that  the  powerful  cannot  be  in 
the  wrong,—*  ...■•' 

"La  raison  du  plus  fort  est  toujcmrs  h  meOlcnrc  ;"• '*  '    '  ' 

and  therefore  we  lend  no  credit  to  the  rumours  which  are  propa- 
gated of  bis  ambitious  intrigues. 

y  But"  (exclaim  the  French  liberals,)  *'  why  have  a  foreign 
prince  or  president  at  all? — why  should  not  all  foreign  influence 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  Greeks  be  allowed  to  form  a  republic,  with 
ceutral  authority  like  ancient  Rome,  or  a  federal  union  of  small 
republics,  like  modem  Switzerland?"  Nothing,  could  be  more 
senseless  than  such  a  proposition  for  Greece  in  her  present  st^te. 
As  in  a  republic  the  direction  of  affairs  belongs  to  the  mass,  the 
mass  must  be  instructed  before  it  can.  direct  them  aright.  Hose 
therefore  who  recommend  the  establishment  of  republican  insti- 
tutions in  Greece,  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  ignorance, 
degradation,  aQd  demoralization  of  the  people.  By  attempting 
to  form  a  federal  union  on  the  plan  of  Switzerland,  they  would 
merely  exchange  Mussulman  oppression, for  a  hopeless  .anarchy, 
OX  a  barbarous  oligarchy  of  bandits  and  outlaws.  Every  petty 
chief,  who  formerly  lived  by  plunder  in  his  mountain-fastness, 
surrounded  with  clan  or  band,  would  set  up  for  himself,  and  live 
in  perpetual  warfare  with  his  neighbours.  The  primates — or  Co4- 
gia-lNichis  of  the  Morea, — the  niost  corrupt  and  tyrannical  set  of 
men  in  Greece,*  having  power  in  their  hands,  would  rule  the 

*  We  speak  adviaedlj  and  upon  tlie  a^piost  unanimoas  consent  of  nuroeroos  travellers, 
when  we  thns  describe  the  pruuates  and  capitani.    Sir  W.  GeH,  probaMy  m  great 
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,towiiftand  viHag««  fof  their  own  aelfi«b  olgtctsi* .  Aojr  tliiog  fike 
Ibe  tfUUislioieut  of  •  gMecftl  gov^ment,  wiU)  aUtbocity  Bui- 
dentio  direct  tbt  ^oei^tei  oc  itfiie^  tbfe  boatilitiM  ^f  dioe  par- 
Cies^  to  protect  thft  peRce  or  inprov^  tbe  imftitutioiii  of  the  hnd, 
would  be  out  of  the  question.     Tbe  Maniot^,  under  a  chief 
wboee  sway  is  ackiiowtedged  b^y  a  hundred  inferior  leaders,  would 
descend  from  their  sterile  haunts,  on  the  sides  or  among  the  re- 
cesses of  Mount  TaygetuSj  to  plunder  the  rich  plains  on  the  badb 
of  the  Eurotas  and  the  Pamesusi  no  longer  defended  by  Turkish 
garrisons;  and  the  territory  north  of  the  Morea.  would  experience 
a  similar  visitation  from  the  Roumeliotes  of  Pindus  or  the  mouo- 
tains  of  Thessaly.     Greece  does  not  possess  the  elements  of  a 
federal  goveroment,  composed  of  men  who,  with  the  knowledge 
of  administration,  would  have  the  power  to  secure  obedience. 
A  few  of  tbe  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  some  of  those  m4h>  have 
served  under  the  princes  of  the  Trana-danubian  provinces,  ami 
others  who  have  received  an  education  abroad,  or  travelM'u 
western  Europe,  are  6tted  by  their  talents  and  acquirements  for 
office;  b«t  diey  w»  viewed  with  jealousy  by  the  local  dhieb,  tod 
would  be  reusted  in  all  their  plans  of  order  or  improvemeiit 
None  of 'diem  hanre  been  raised  to  any  commanding  eminence  by 
bis  valour  or  talents  in  the  revolution,  which,  as  tbe  French  ex- 
press it,  has  never  been  personified  in  the  body  of  a  single  chief. 
Without  possessing,  therefore,  moral  or  physical  force,  their 
authority  would  not  last  six  months.    The  attempt  has  been 
already  repeatedly  made,  and  has  sTignally  failed.     Various  gene- 
ral congresses  have  been  held,  and  several  forms  of  governmeot 
been  planned,  which  have  never  been  established  or  executed. 
At  one  time  we  find  the  legislature  quarrelling  with  the  execatire, 
*-^at  another  the  legislature  dividing  against  itself,  and  forming 
iv?flfir68ffft*iss^mblies,^--at  another  titae,  different  corps  of  tbe 
f'jS^bJlc  £brce,jev^n  in  the  same  garrison,  directing  their  arms  agai'^ 
'feiift  AtlieV;  '  '•     •  •  - 

'^  Every  means,"  says  M.  Fontanter,  •'  were  laid  bold  of  l)y  tk 
Klephtes  and  Pallicares  by  which  thiey  migbt  get  money.    The  munitkw^ 

ajithoritjr  in  other  matters,  maj^  be  relied  on  for  an  accoimt  of  theje  piiniBtet  vitb  «te« 
'be  carae  m  contact.  Thry  were  all  rogues — and  eacli  allowed  tb«  other  to  lie  mfaiDOB- 
^«  The  Arcliom,  or  Codgtapbachit,"  mjs  be,  •  are  the  most  tKtrmpt  dut  of  ow  «^ 
.Qneoe."  Soatsohamamilartei^tiQioi^  tfthabMPirtyf  b«  oo«iilry««A^ 
war.  In  meotloniog  a  certain  primate  called  KouakacU,  lie  sij^a*  be  was  the  00)7  <^ 
apecUble  perMn  of  bis  clau  vd  the  Morea.  He  describes  the  rest  as  a  set  of  dtsbofi^- 
liilse,  factious,  selfish,  and  base  intriguers.  We  mtglit  eke  pansgea  lf««i  atittly  c^ 
^of  cbetboonadtaiidHvieantbanwbaliavf  wriMen  on  the  atMe  of  Gceectori^ 
history  of  the  Greek  retoiution  in.  snpport  of  our  assertion. 

The  capitaoi  were  in  general  as  bad  as  the  primates.  Most  of  them  liad  bcea  m  ^ 
aafrkeof  the  Tarks,  or  in  rebellion  against  Iheni— alternately  olicetv  of  go«<eniiB«Bt «» 
Mtbwi.  When  M.Rayba«l  arrived  at  Missokmgbi  io  \Wb  with  PHnce  MavrocoRiai'i 
thejr  met  some,  among  whom  was  Alexhi  Noatsa,  who  reqaested  them  t^  hrtrav  \^ 
Greek  cause  and  join  Ali  Pacha. 
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of  war  usere  exposed  in  puUic  market ;  the  arras  destined  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  were  objects  oif  traffic  ;  th^  clothes,  the  bread,  destined 
for  the  troops,  were  likewise  sold.  I  have  seen  sailors,  who  fought  well 
against  the  enemy,  seize,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  a  corvette,  threaten- 
in§^  to  sell  it  to  Ibrahim^  if  their  pay  was  not  discharged  I*' 

If  no  tie  of  eonfidence  between  iadividualsr-rif  no  feeling  of 
patriotism  or  bond  of  order — no  regard  to.'geperal  security  or 
foresight  of  cotnmoD  dlinger,  could  impose  reelraint  oo.the  selfish- 
ness or  ambitions  pretensions  of  the^e  flieti^  when  their  salvation 
depended  upon  their  union,  how  can  we  expect  diat  they  woiild 
join  in  any  rational  system  of  federal  administration,  when  the 
most  powerful  principle  of  cohesion— resiatance  to  the  common 
eaemy— is  withdrawn  i  The  Greeks  never  could  agree  Iqng  about 
a  common  object,  even  in  the  nsore  celebrated  epochs  of  their 
history.  If  they  had  not  anciently  the  federal  union,  after  the  moat 
approved  Swiss  inodel,  they  had  tbeir  Amphy^tionic  councif; 
under  this  council  We'  find*  state  arrayed  against  atate^  and  city 

r'nst  city,  in-  perpetual  wal-fiuie;  we  find  all. the  names  and 
acters  of  inveterate  hostifity,  Pelopooneaian  wars,  lacred  waris, 
and  civil  wars.  ^j  \ 

*'  But,**' exclaims  a'Freftefa  publicist^  M^^pedaptic  f.^si&I]e  p^n 
more  offensive  than  the  ignorant  indifference,  pf  p^urcountnrra^, 
''are  a  display  ofienda.!  tnstitutioin  to  be  established  iii  Gn*eece, 
and  is  Sparta  to  be  forgotten  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas?" 
The  alternative  is  not  necessary,  nor  .has  Sparta  anything  to  do 
with  the  question.  The  fact  is,  that  Sparta  has  long  been  for-p 
gotten  where  the  Frenchman  would  wish  to  find  it.  The  pciasants 
or  shepherds  who  luik  among*  fhe  reeds,  or  cultivate  the  banks  of 
that  celebrated  stream,  have  never  heard  of.  its  glories,  and  fed 
not  reproadked  by  them  for  dieir  own  degenerac;^^.  Even  its  naif 
is  not  known  to  the  natives,  and  M.  de  Chareaubnaii»  iha  cttntgy* 
num  of  our  publicist,  twenty  years  ago  could  neiuer  disoover  s 
Spartan  building  nor  a  Spartan  citizen.  Pfay, whenon  Ike  tile  of 
LAcedamon,  in  a  fit  of  very  poeticsS,  but  perhaps  iiot  very  rational 
enthusiasm,  he  pn>nounced  aloud  the  name  of  Leonidas,  its  greatest 
king,  even  the  echoes  were  silent.*  But  in  his  affected  horror  at 
the  establishment  of  feudal  superiorities  in  the  land  of  Solon  and 
I^yciuigns,  our  publicist  ought  to  have  recollected,  that  .the  cele** 
brated  statea^o  which  he  alludes,  had  fiaUen  under  the  ironavay 
of  the  feudal  baroiis  of  the  Weist;  long  before  they  were  subjected 
to  the  Crescenty-r-^diat  Italian  uid  French,  crusaders  established 
their  dominion  in  diem,  or  disputed' their  poBsession^'forxnore  than 
two  hundred  years  of  barbarism-^that '  the  investiture  of  scleral 
Homesic  kingdoms  was  conveyed  by  one  chief  to  his  vasaato-* 

*  Sec  Itfn^lre  dc  Bt.  ii<  ClMteiiiil>rtaad.      . 
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Aat  ttiere  was  a  feudul  Dtike  of  Alheiis  before  it  became  the 
apijpanage  of  the  Black  Eunuch  of  the  Seraglio,  and  a  feuda) 
Lord  of  Achaia,  before  any  pasha  planted  the  three  tails  in  the 
Morea. 

But  though  we  think  that  a  federal  republic,  or  any  other  form 
of  republican  government,  would  be  unauited  to  the  present  state 
of  the  Greek  population;  that  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  prorio- 
cial  discords  and  external  weakness;  that  it  wonld  prolong  the 
reign  of  ansffchy,  and  establisli  the  usurpations  of  a  handled 
chiefs,  instead  of  the  tyranny  which  has  been  abolished;  or,  in 
the  words  of  a  people  who  felt  the  weif^t  of  patrician  despoUBm, 
it   would    be    only  multiplicaiam  tervitutem^  centum  fro  m 
dominosfacios:  that  it  would  apin  endanger  the  national  inde- 
pendence atchieved  by  foreign  interference,  and  thus  destroy  the 
fruits  of  past  sacrifices ;  though,  we  say,  we  apprehend  so  8tron|h 
all  these  consequences  as  die  certain  result  of  any  attempt  to 
institute  a  kind  jo(  government  whidi  would  throw  the  people  nto 
the  hands  of  their  corrupt  chiefe,  that  we  wouM  appeid  from  the 
authority  of  the  Paris  liberals  on  this  subject  to  that  of  Hooer, 
who,  dirough  the  lips  of  one  of  his  heroes,  tells  his  conatrymcn, 
in  language  as  applicable  at  the  present  day  aa  in  die  time^  the 
Trojan  war: 

Owe  oyoAov  voXviEotpcif :  iic  noc^ctyoc  esfUf 

still  we  must  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to  liberal  institu- 
tions, or  as  wishing  to  deprive  any  orders  of  the  Greek  Stste  of 
their  Just  controul  over  the  conduct  of  the  executive,  by  Ae 
establishment  of  a  national  assembly.    It  was  -pleasing  to  heir 
from  the  English  Ministry,  in  die  late  debate,  that  the  ?nm 
proceeds!  to  his  government  perfecdy  unfettered  on  this  subject; 
md.  we  nntteipalet  as  one  of  hisearlieat  meaaures,  the  foran^on^ 
a  coiistitutioael  act  adapted  to- the  wants  and  widbee  of  his  people. 
Writing  at  the  present  moment,  (February   18»)  befcxe  ^ 
papers  containing  the  new  Greek  nrrangemeot  faiave  been  wi 
before  parlinment,  we  profess  to  know  notfaiog  of  ito  detttU- 
what  title  the  prince  will  assume ;  what  guaranlee  of  support  k 
wiH  receive;  or  what  pecuniary  resources  will  be  placed «tl>^ 
disposal ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  briefly  ezprelsii^  ^ 
opinion  on  some  of  these  topics.    It  appears  to  ua  then,  tbt  tbe 
sovereign  prince  of  Greece  should  be  styled  kmg.     The  title  oi 
king,  if  not  absolutely  ridiculoBs,  like  the  rot  d*  JveM  or  tk 
kings  of  Brentford,  is  always  worth  something,   and  araongj 
people  so  vain  and  fond  of  display  as  the  Greeks,  moat  be  wortfi 
a  great  deal.    They  have  already  nrmees  of  the  Phanar  in  dt»y 
service;  the  Mavrocordatos   and  the  Ipsylantis  ;   they  have  tlir 
bey  or  the  prince  of  Maine,  and  many  chiefs  of  clans  who  rule  \^ 
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their  own  districts.     It  would  require  a  higher  title  than  any  of 
these  to  impose  upon  their  pretensions,  or  to  satisfy  their  pride* 
Nor  is  there  any  danger  that  the  royal  dignity  .will  be  degraded 
by  conferring  the  rank  of  king  on  the  sovereign  of  the  new  state. 
The  modern  king  of  Greece  vail  possess  a  greater  extent  of  territory 
than  the  kings  of  Denmark  or  Saxony,  and  in  a  short  time  will  have 
more  suljgects  than  either.    He  will  extend  his  sceptre  over  many 
celebrated  l^ngdamt  and  republics  of  ahtiqaity,  and  Avatf  avSeow 
A«ovo\So(  will  round  an  hexameter  as  well  as  Agamemnon.    The 
objection  %vfaich  has  been  made  to  the  establishment  of  this  dig- 
nity on  the  score  of  its  expense,  and  the  contrast  which  the.spien^ 
donrctf  royalty  would  present  to  the  misery  of  the  people,  ^appears 
to  us  to  have  as  little  foundation.    Monarchy  is  not  necessarily 
the  most  expensive  form  of  government;  nor  would  it  be  indis- 
pensable for  the  sovereign  of  Greece  lo  maintain  a  numeroas  suite 
of  embroidered  chamberlains,  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  aides^le- 
camp  of  parade,  high  officers  of  the  household,  beef-eatecs  or 
body  guards.    The  amount  necessary  for  the  personal  comfoct 
or  splendour  of  the  sovereign  would  be  very  limited ;  and  all  the 
excess  of  his  revenue  which  would  be  expended  in  maintaining  a 
force  to  make  his  government  respected,  would  be  a  part  of  the. 
public  establishments  as  requisite  for  a  president  as  for  aii.jemt- 
peror.    In  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  present  economical 
sovereign.  Capo  d'  Istrias,  we  observe  that  he  sails  round  his 
insular  and  continental  dominions  in  his  frigate  Hellas,  the  only 
great  vessel  in  his  navy,  and  that  whether  on  sea  or  land  he. is 
generally  attended  by  a  small  suite.     Would  there.be  any  neces- 
sity for  kin^  Leopold  to  display  a  mote  expensive  state  ?    With 
regard  to  pnvy-purse  expenditure,  to  diet,  or  domestic  arrange- 
ments, the  difference  of  charge  between  a  king  and  a  republican 
chief  magistrate  in  that  coiintry.  would  scarcely  be  worlby  of  coi^ 
sideration.     Whether,  like  the  ancient  Spartans,  he  took  to  a 
vegetable  diet  of  b/ack  broth,  or  indulged  in  the  more  costly 
luxury  of  turtle-soup— whether,  like  his  wide^ruUng  predecessors 
in  the  Homeric  age,  he  cooked  his  own  mutton,  and  presided 
over  the  equal f east  (SaT;  moi))  with  the  spit  in  bis  hand,  or  em- 
ployed the  most  renowned  gastronomic  artiste  that  Paris — that 
modern  Sybaris— could  afford,  would  not  very  much  affect  the 
finances  of  the  smallest  community  entitled  to  an  independent 
existence.     The  same  observations  may  be  extended  to  other 
parts  of  the  royal  expenditure.     That  a  king  of  Greece,  the  mas- 
ter of  a  poor  and  half-ruined  domain,  cannot  afford  to  spend  a 
civil  list  like  that  of  England.or  France— to  have  studs  of  hoiaea 
— royal  castles,  palaces,  andparke — to  maintain  crowds  of  cour- 
tiers, or  to  support  a  host  of  state  officers,  is  self  erident;  but 
crowds  of  courtiers,  parks,  palaces,  cream-coloured  horses  and 
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gilded  coaches  are  not  easential  to  the  eziiiteiice  of  royal  avllMMrity, 
or  die  security  and  efficiency  of  kingly -gofemaneilt; 

Neither  John  Bull  nor  the  aUtes*  ^refere,  would  hate  soy 
reason  to  object  to  the  kingly  tide  of  the  prince,  in4iich  vduid^ost 
them  nothing ;  but  they  may  feel  a  litde  differendy  respeoMg  the 
pecuniary  part  of  the  arrangement.  That  any  prtaoe.  who  pfo»> 
ceeds  to  Greece  widir  die  cooimisaion  of  die  allied  co«vts  to  role 
that  country/ mast,  in  ^dnlerto  esiablidh  his  audi0rit]^»  carry  with 
him  pecuniary  resources*  either  as  a  subsidy  or^  loan,  moat  be 
evident  to  every  person  who  knows^any  thing  of  its  prasevt  con*- 
dition.  The  assumed  patrician  power  of  thealiied  MhuHers ia 
London  may  address  die  Greeks* in  die  style  of  tt»cienl  kiag- 
making  among  the  Romans,  "  Quod  baimm/fatntumifUixqmesiif 
Quirites,  BGtOEM  crbatb,  iia  Patribm  m$um  eat;**  but  uolesi 
they  decorate  their  image  of  Royalty,  like  the  ^statoe^- Phidias, 
with  gold,  diey  need  not  present  him  t^'the  people.  *'  Pat 
money  iii  thy  purse,'*  is  our  advice  to  King  Leopold  ^^-^'  pat 
money  in  thy  purse/'  or  go  not  in  seareb  ot  a  Oitek  thraae. 
The  whole  revienue  of  Greece  last  year  did  not  amoinl  ce 
^160,000,  while  the  expenditure  exceeded  <£400,000.  The 
difference  was  made  up  by  subsidies  from  Russia  and  France, 
by  a  loan  from  a  citizeqof  Genevai  and  by  the  contribution  of  the 
whole  private  fortune  of  the  President.* 

1 : , , ..J— 

*  The  following  «  ao  official  StatemcDt,  pnblithed  bj  M.  fijriMrd  in  a  Frenck 
JoarnaJ:—    .        * 

KxtncUfim  Vm  Aecov^  oftht  Revenua  and  tnemm  efthi$tatB,fivm  tlU  wmA  <f 
Jwuttry,  1828,  to  SOflk  April  (M  ity^),  18»t— 

BSvBNUta,  fVtafef.''  ds. 

Rev«iiiiet  of  State * ««^» 5,415,987.  64 

Capital  of  Natiopal .Bank ^. ,«,......    .  8l3>p$4      3 

Sdrnts  not  Ilqvidtble  9^465    6t 

PebtodueioS^te V...      180,350    T4 

Capita  advanced  bjr  Pf«iid«iit. a8t,fiS0    6t 

French  subsidies. .  •'. . < ' ».»..,«  S,30t,090      0 

Rnssian  snbsidies 1,753»1M)0      O 

Fnncs  10,S4Jk38ft    94 

BX^SMDITURB.  •    ^       < 

.Armj  and  NaTv 7,4.i8,885  '  61 

Different  estabTuhttentt  for  pobHc  service    '    175,784'   «f 

SiOaries  of  emplov^  tfid  Hooie  Department. .  * .  w^     7S«»946«  ••77 

Interest  paid  bjr  Kational Bank ,«..       15,5^1    88 

Orphan  Asj^lom f6^«(^5    41 

Poor : ; ;     14S>5S      9 

.    Advances  nade  M  slate  creditbrs Utfl708    40 

AnrenoflwnMri  of  state •    S74>579    .tS 

Lord  Cochrane f'\':        68«864      O 

Aastrian  Admiral  Dandolo MjtUf  '  4S 

Ready  noney  in  Trctturjr ;...... <..     7l4kaoa-  O 

Paymems  which  have  yet  to  be nsdc «••     tS6J^      O. 

]e,t58,fe5    88 
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Now»  agfdu,  the  pay  of  all  the  civil  officers  of  the  government, 
and  of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  is  in  avrear.  The  troops  in* 
manypiaces-hwe  disbanded  for  want  of  support;  and  a  body  of 
diem^  we  w^e  lately  told,  had  broken  out' from  Eastern  Greecef, 
passed  to  the  Morea,  and  seiaed  the  harvest  of  currants  on  the 
govtnuoeat  Jands*  Witfiout  ^y  there  can  be  no  .obedience,  and 
without'  obedience  no  order.  It  was  the  pecuniary  resources 
vriaoch  the^preseaceof  CqK>d^  Istrias  commanded  from  foreigners, 
and  .llw  judicious  mode  in  which  he  administered  theni,  whicfc 
munly  contributed  to  the  suqoess.of  bis  government  for  the  last 
Iwo  yean. .  The  .following  account  of  the  state  of  the  country  iih- 
mediatdy  before  fhe  Count  arrived  with  these  succours,  will  be 
again  realized-  as -soon  he  withdraws,  unless  his  successor  brings 
greater  means  of  suppresung  disorder,  andestablishingj  something 
ckf  political  organization. 

*'  The  inactHxnof  the  enemy,  so  fiar  from  asalistuig  tfaic  Greeks  to.esta- 
li^Hill  MMnekind  of -orgftnnalion,  did  nothing  more  than  aflford  parties 
thne-  te  sj^ring  trp  ahd  tear  one  another  in  pieces.  Years  were  found  ne- 
cessary to  avn  and'piepaie  an  expedition :  an  instant  was  enough  to  arm 
.the  factions  and- brmg.  them  into  action.  One  might  say  thai  this  iia:- 
fortunate  people  have:  no  activity  but  to  work  their  own  injury^  It 
pever  searched  against  the  enemy  but  by  fits  add  starts  ^  add  whether 
vanquished  or  victork>us,  as  soon  as  those  whom  itions^t  fled,  or  reposed 
under  their  new  laurels,  like  an  infant  ^it  forgot  the  danger,  and  a^ 
peared  not  to  know  that  for  it  it  would  refum' more  menacing,  «  .  •  No 
administratiod  could  be  established — no  imposts  regularly  levied.  Of  so 
many  loans;  of  so  many  volnntary  offerings,  none  were  employed  for  the 
public  good.  The  money  was  pillaged  by  the  chiefs.  The  provisions 
and  effects  sent  by  the  European  committees— all  was  sold.  Ine  enemy 
was  often  ied'oor  the  provisions  sent  to  supply  the  Greek  fortresses, 
whilst  the  C^reek  army  was  famished  £ot  want  of  bread.  Justice  was  as 
badly  administered  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  '  The  govemmoni  was 
always  without  force — without  influence.  It  nev^rhad  a  soldier  ore 
ship  at  its  disposaL  Properly  speafciug,  there  were  nojpor/ies  in  Greee^ 
but  as  many  cAterifS  as.therje  are  villages."  •     .'       .• 

Though-  Ih^"  alldwanc^  of  th^  prince  from  £ng1and  were 
much  more  consid^rtible  thatiit'is,  none^of  it  colild  be  spared  for 
the'  first  few  years  from  the'  8u|>p<]frt  of  bis  estatblishment;  or  the 
necessary  preparations  f6r  hb  perinanent  residedce.  He  goes  to 
a  country  Where  there  is  scarcely  tfti  edifice  standing  fitted  for  th^ 
reception  of  a  man  iiccustonied  to  the  luxuries  of  life  or  the 
eplendonr  of  ratik.  '  The  houses  of  the  poMrerful  Turkis'h  proprie- 
tors, and  bribe  wealthy  Greeks,  wbidi-  were'  never  very  cotiv^^ 
nient,  gited,  or  elegant,  in  this  piV)vince'  of  Ad  empire,  have  -been 
thro'#n  down,  and  remain  in  ruins.  A  pabce  or  some  residence 
for  the  sovereign  must,  tberefofe,  be  built  among  the  hiits  oJT 
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finiic^iiien  or  the  cabins  of  shephenk.  We  i|eafd  a  great  deal  at 
the  time  from  Pbilhellene  visitors  of  the  romantic  appearance  pre- 
seated  by  the  two  general  assemblies  of  Argos  and  Astros,  who 
met  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  a  gardes  under 
the  shade  of  orange^trees,  citrons  and  olives;  but  the  reason  why 
the  national  representatives  chose  this  picturesque  and  primitive 
scene  of  deliberation  was  carefully  concealed.  It  resulted  from 
.necessity*  and  not  from  choice.  They  deliberated  in  the  open  air, 
like  gypsies  under  a  hedge-row,  because  they  conld  not  find  the 
shelter  of  a  roof,  or  a  building  large  enough  to  cootaii^  even  i 
small  assembly.  The  house  of  the  President  at  Egina,  tiioiigh  it 
boa$ts  of  a  few  conveniences,  is  scarcely  distinguished  exteraallj 
from  the  hovels  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  A  French  tmvetter, 
whom  we  have  already  referred  to  (M.  Fontanier),  a  short  time 
ago  waited  upon  some  of  the  members  of  administnUion  in  the 
above-mentioned  town,  and  found  them  lodged  in  houses,  without 
furniture,  and  half  in  ruins.  The  Minister  of  Marme,  he  sajfs, 
received  with  gratitude  the  sum  of  twenty:  francs  (or  aiiteen 
shillings)  which  M«  Fontanier  was  commissioned  to  furnish  him 
with.  The  council  chamber  was  in  the  garret  of  a  rained  tower, 
which  the  ministers  had  to  ascend  by  a  ladder.  The  only  tole- 
rable lodgings  which  the  President  ever  enjoys  are  on  board  hi^ 
frigate.  The  towns  and  country  exhibit  nothing  but  the  traces 
of  war  and  desolation.  You  see  the  remains  of  Greek  temples, 
of  Mahometan  mosques,  or  Venetian  castles,  but  rarely  a  decent 
house  in  sufficient  repair  to  be  habitable  by  a  we;3tem  Euiopean 
accustomed  to  the  conveniences  of  life. . 

A  considerable  e](pense  must  likewise  be  entailed  on  the  sew 
sovereign  by  the  attendants  by  whom  he  wUl  be  accompanied  to 
Greece,  and  the  chieftains  whom  he  must  gain  over  whsn  be 
arrives.  He  must  at  once  invite  out  English  or  French  officers 
to  discipline  his  troops,  and  find  the  means  of  imposing  upoo  the 
fears  or  satisfying  the  rapacity  of  the  turbulent  prvmdu  and  cspi- 
tani,  whose  patriotism,  during  the  whole  contest  which  has  just 
been  concluded,  never  rose  above  mutiny  .and  faction.  Nothing 
more  singular,  perhaps^  can  be  conceived  than  the  appearance  of 
King,  Leopold's  court  on  its  first  establishment.  It  must  coasut 
chiefly  of  Kleftic  chieftains  or  Turkish  slaves — of  the  Coloco- 
tronis,  the  Petro  Beys,  the  Noutzas  and  the  Gouhras— of  those 
who  were  robbers  on  the  .highway,  or  pirates  at.sea— ofdie 
leaders  of  banditti  on  the  mountains*  or  the  cqllectprs  of  tribute 
in  the^villagesy  mixed  with  the  political  ship-owoeffs  of  the  islaD<l^ 
and  the  titled  intriguers  of  the  rhanar..  To  aUay  the  conflicting 
ambitions,  or  to  controul  by  employment,  honours,  or  emoliunents 
the  daring  turbulence  of  such  a  mass«  will  not  be  die  least  difioult 
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part  of  the  task  which  the  raler  of  Greece  will  be  called  to  per- 
form. 

But  a  great  deal  more  will  remain  to  be  done  by  our  Gemaan 
Lycurguar.  He  must  carry  back  with  him  to  Greece  the  im- 
provements and  civilization  which  the  world  received  frdfai  that 
classic  land.  Never  was  a  more  melancholy  moral  attainder  tO' 
be  reversed — never  more  lamentable  disorders  to  be  rectified,  or 
deeper  desolation  and  misery  to  be  alleviated.  Two  thousand 
years  of  slavery  have  branded  on  a  quick  and  susceptible  race  the 
vices  and  degradation  of  a  succession  of  profligate  and  unprinci* 
pled  masters,  from  the  Roman  to  the  Mussulman.  Whether  sub- 
ject to  Latin  praetors,  overrun  by  the  Goth,  conquered  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Venetian,  or  oppressed  by  the  Turk,  they  have  been 
debased  by  a  foreign  tyranny,  which  has  left  deep  traces  of  its  bar- 
barism and  demoralization:  cunning,  treachery,  dishonesty,  false- 
hood, mutual  antipathy,  perfidy,  and  the  practice  of  all  those  arts 
of  duplicity  and  servility  by  which  helpless  weakness  endeavours 
to  elude  unreasonable  oppression — latent  pride  to  indemnify  itself 
for  contempt — avarice  to  escape  plunder — and  abject  prostrationr 
to  ward  oflf  arbitrary  punishment,  are  but  too  generally  character- 
istic of  the  race.  How  could  they  remain  industrious,  when  they 
could  not  reap  the  fruits  of  industry?  How  could  they  maintain 
the  virtues  of  truth  and  independence  under  the  lawless  exercise 
of  the  bastinado  or  the  scymeter,  from  which  often  nothing  but 
su|^leness  or  falsehood  could  save  them?  How  imbibe  any 
reverence  for  law  which  was  every  hour  broken  by  their  masters? 
What  motive  for  cultivating  knowledge  for  cultivating  mental 
imfirovement,  or  advancing  in  art,  when  talent  exposed  to  perse- 
cution, and  superior  knowledge  only  established  a  title  to  death 
or  persecution.  Even  religion  in  such  a  state  of  things  was  ne- 
cessarily perverted,  and  instead  of  maintaining  a  higher  standard 
of  morahty,  and  a  higher  sense  of  human  dignity,  was  itself  de- 

Jraded  by  ignorance  into  an  instrument  of  abject  superstition. 
n  such  a  state  of  things  there  could  be  no  social  union  among' 
the  oppressed — no  sense  of  public  duties — ^no  self-respect,  or  re- 
gard for  public  opinion — none  of  the  benefits  of  the  social  system 
in  which  each  man  finds  his  place  widi  its  appropriate  obli^i^ons 
— ^Do  co*operation  for  any  public  object — no  public  spirit,  and 
no  joint  undertakings  requiring  credit  or  confidence— no  sacrifice 
of  the  present  for  a  precarious  future.  They  might  hear  .from 
their  priests  that  their  ancestors  were  once  a  celebrated  people, 
and  they  might  observe  around  them  some  of  their  gigantic  monu- 
ments: but  they  saw  these  memorials  of  former  ^ndeur  in  ruins, 
while  the  mosque  and  the  minaret  rising  amid  its  cypress  grove, 
overshadowed  not  only  the  temples  of  their  Heathen  forefathers, 
but  their  own  rude  and  miserable  chapels.     It  need  not,  there- 
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fare,  eicite  gurpni^  that  so  little  of  ^ny  virtue  but  the  hatred  of 
die  Tarks  was  displayed  in  the  late  revolution,  for  their  detesta- 
Ue  tyrtaita  had  aoatfcely  left  tbeip  any  olh«r. .  Nor  ought  it  to 
create  despair  io  the  new  goveriiiDent,  that  so  much  remains  to  be 
doile  lo  establiiih  order^  to  extend  educational  to  pcomote  unioii, 
and  to  restorfi  a  betler  system  of  morals*— the.  A*uit8  of  an  im- 
proved civil  adrnkustratiob. 

One  df  the  first  and  chief  objects  which,  with  this  view,  will 
deknand  the  isttention  of  the  new  govnmmetnt,  ia  the  stale  of  xeli* 

S'on  and  of  public  instru^uioo  in  the  coubkry ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  church  and  the  schook  of  general  and  elementary  education. 
It  has  beeb  sufficiently  established  by  M.RixQ,  and  is  readily 
acknowledged  bv  all  thoee  who  have  attended  to  ^e  sidiject,  that 
the  6re^  dmreh  has  been  otie  gi^at  cause  of  the  preeervation  of 
the  Greeks  as  h  separate  people,-*Hhat  it  has,  in  fact*  been  the  aik 
in  which  their  national  cheracler  and  distinctive  exialence.have 
rode  out  the  delu|^  of  barbarism  and  Mahometan  nonqnesti  and 
Isliich  haa  preaerved  Ifaem,  till  die  olive-branch  anttonnced  that  the 
waters  had  snbftided.  The  Sidtan  rather  protected  than  opposed 
k,  because  it  embroiled  the  Greeks  with  the  churdiea  or  herasies 
of  the  West,  more  hateful  to  them  than  ihe  fraternity  of  the  green 
turban  or  the  deMsendantI  of  the  Prophet,  and  because,  by  having 
die  Patriarch  in  hib  power  at  Constantinople,  as  the  representativn 
of  (he  nation,  he  conM,  to  a  certain  point,  flatter  himwdf  witfi  the 
idea  that,  in  case  'of  revolt,  he  possessed  what  the  Roman  tyrfnt 
desired,  the  beads  of  all  his  mutinous  Greek  vassals  on  one  pak 
of  shoulders.  But  the  chiirch,  though  not  attempted  to  be  eatw- 
guished  by  the  Turks;  partook  of  toe  ignorance  and  degradatinsi 
of  the'  people;  in  additibn  to  its  own  inherent  vices. 

The  clergy^  who  are  divided  into  two  bodies — the  regular  mA 
secular — have  a  different  mode  of  provision,  a  different  set  of  pri* 
vileges  and  qualifications.  Out  of  the  former,  collected  into  ooa* 
vents  or  hermita|(e8,  all  the  bishops  and  prebdea  aie  seleotnd. 
Hiey  require  a  noviciate,  sdme  learning,  and  are  maintained  by 
lands,  or  the  ecclesiastical  bank  at  Constantinople.  The  latter 
are  made  without  any  previous^  preparations,  and  am  scarcely 
distinguidiable  either  by  knowledge,  or  sanctity  from  the  giwnt 
body,  of  the  p^oploi.  Scarcely  abk  to  read  die  service^  they  lend 
a  life  of  poverty,  hnd  often  of  vice,  dependant  for  their  support 
on  the  chilrity  df  their  Socks,  and  ready  to  abet  tbetr  irregulnfi- 
ties.  Ih  the  province  of  Maine  they  sometimes  bieaaed  sad 
attended  piraii^  exj^ditions,  intended  for  muider  and  rs^pinn; 
and  some  of  our  travellara  found  loonadona  priests,  who  did  not 
know  what  was  meant  by  the  OM  Testainent.*    In  the  handa  of 
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sach  persons  reSgion  is  notbiog  biit  a.  mass  of.  ridicuiouft  super- 
stitions. **  Their  worship,"  says  a  traveller*  "  is  irremediably 
overchargeSi  widi  ceremonies^  feasts,  fasts^  midnight  assemblies^ 
dingy  lamps,  and  black  pictures,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  prtapi 
or  txampte.**  The  places  of  worship,  which  these  priesta  sup* 
ply,  were,  even  before  the  late  cevolution,  in  a  state  of  ruin  and 
dilapidation,  many  of  them  without  roofs,  and  many  with  broken 
walls. 

In  the  lite  troubles  this  devastation  has  been  carried,  further, 
and  still  greater  disorders  have  been  introduced  among  the  clergy. 
Hie  new  toveretgn  will  probably  find  it  necessary >|o  convoke « 
kind  of  synod  lo  remedy  these  abuses — to  establish  a  pcogressive 
reforoi— ^to  settle  the  connection  between  the  patriarch  and  synod 
at  Censtantinople,  in  the  power  of.  the  Sultan,  and  the  churcb  in 
independent  Greece — to  fix  the  manner  of  appointing  bisbop% 
and  procuring  them  from  the  great  seminary  of  Mount  Athos. 
Some  additional  provision  will  likewise  be  necessary  for  the 
chavcb ;  and  the  Turkish  mostjues,  with  lands  which  were  con«- 
nected  with  them,  will  furnish  in  many  cases  places  of  worship 
aad  funds.  Whether  the  conscience  of  the  prinee  can  so  far 
yield  to  expediency  or  policy,  as  to  allow  him  to  pay  an  homage  te 
Ihe  fiuth  of  his  new  subjects  by  conforming  to  theiv  worship,  we 
cnaet  say ;  but  we  place  su^cient  reliance  on  his  moderatiop 
and  good  we^aib  to  be  assured  diat  be  will  not  offend  their  consoi* 
entious  prejudices.  Henry  IV.  thought  "  the  crown  of  France 
worth  a  mass,"  where  the  choice  lay  between  a  mass  and  a  crown. 
Prince  Leopold,  without  being  obliged  to  a  similar  alternative, 
may  acquire  some  respect  for  &e  **  Fanagia  and  St.  Spiridion." 

Bnt  whatever  be  his  determination  on  this  point,  tiiere  is  one 
thing  connected  with  religion  to  which  he  cannot  pay  too  early  an 
attetttioiH*-the  education  of  the  people.  Some  of  our  PbilheU 
lenes  saw  nothingbut  a  necessity  for  schools  and  newspapers,*  at 
a  time  when  the  Turk  still  held  possession  of  the  land,  or  threatr 
.coed  invasion,  and  when  arms  ought  to  have  been  the  only  care  of 
A»  people*  Since  hu  arrival  in  Greece,  Count  Capo  dTstrifs 
bas  tried  to  do  something  for  tl^e  promodon  of  education ;  but  his 
lime  and  his  means  have  been  very  limited.  The  object  ougtit 
now  to  be  pursued  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  its  overwhelming 
importance.  The  peasantry  of  Greecie  are  a  fine  body  of  people, 
who  have  lost  their  value  by  the  ^orance  or  oppression  which 
ifiirew  them  into  the  bands  of  the  primates  or  capifani.  The  only 
'*  virtue  eitant**  is  amon^  them';  let  eaucation  give  them  power 
to  act  upward  bv  their  opmions  on  the  corrupt  slavey  of  the  higher 
nmkiB — let  a  sdbool  for  elementary  instruction  be  established  in 
every  district,  and  let  society  be  regenerated  by  stirnng'tbe  soil 
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about  its  deepest  roots.  A  college,  university,  or  national  insti* 
tution  may  then  be  formed,  and  Athens  once  more  see  the  wisdom 
of  her  ancient  philosophers  mixed  with  the  discoveries  of  after- 
times,  adorning  the  Lyceum  or  the  Academy.  But  the  first  care  of 
the  government  is  to  attend  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  nation,  and 
the  repair  of  the  calamities  of  the  late  revolution,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  affairs  which  have  grown  out  of  a  change  of  masters  and 
system.  The  plusquam  civilia  bella  of  Greece  for  several  years 
have  left  vestiges  which  could  only  be  imprinted  by  barbarians. 
The  towns  are  ruins — ^the  fields  are  waste — ^trade  has  been  de- 
stroyed—capital has  never  been  created,  or  at  least  does  not  exist 
— agriculture  is  deserted — the  people  of  whole  districts,  having 
fled  from  their  homes,  are  huddled  together  in  places  of  asylum  far 
from  their  houses. and  property — the  army  is  without  pay — the 
finances  without  order — the  courts  without  jud^,  and  the  laws 
without  authority.  Nothing  but  the  most  laborious  communica- 
tion can  take  place  between  one  district  and  another.  There  is 
not  a  carriage  road,  and  scarcely  a  bridge  in  the  whole  country. 
The  lands  which  the  Turks  have  left,  and  the  value  of  which  re- 
mains to  be  adjusted  by  a  commission,  must  be  distributed.  The 
peasantry  must  be  located  on  their  new  grounds,  freed  from  the 
influence  of  the  dhieftains,  and  placed  under  the  dominion  of  law. 

If  Prince  Leopold  accomplishes  the  half  of  the  task  here  set 
before  him,  he  will  lay  the  foundation  of  the  best  kind  of  fame 
among  his  contemporaiy  sovereigns.  Though  he  has  not  been  able 
by  arms  to  contribute  to  the  independence  of  his  adopted  country, 
he  will  become  the  honoured  instrument  of  giving  that  inde- 
pendence its  chief  value,  and  thus  earn  that  hi^ier  praise  which 
Cicero  bestows  on  the  frander  of  wise  institutions  above  the 
author  of  even  patriotic  victories,  in  the  following  comparison 
between  the  ancient  legislators. and  the  military  chiefs  of  the  two 
celebrated  states  which  are  now  merged  in  the  dominioas,  or 
placed  under  the  sway,  of  King  Leopold. 

*'  Sed  cum  plerique  arbitrentur  res  beUicss  majores  esse  quam  urbsnas : 
miniienda  eat  base  <^inio.  Ver&  autem  si  volumus  judicare,  xxaakut  res 
exstitemnt  urbans  majores,  clariore8()ae  quam  bellicss.  Quamvis  enim 
Themistocles  jure  landetur,  et  sit  ejus  nomen  quam  Solonis  illostrius, 
citetnrque  SaUmis  clarisamue  testis  victorin,  quae  anteponatur  ooasilio 
Solonis,  ei,  quo  piimum  constituit  Areopagitas ;  non  minus  prasdanim 
hoc,  quam  iUud,  judicandnm.  Illud  enim  semel  profuit  ^  hoc  semper 
proderit  civitati :  hoc  consilio  leges  Atheniensium,  hoc  mcjomm  instituta 
servantur.  Est  enim  helium  gestum  consilio  senates  ejus,  qui  a  Sdone 
constitutus  erat.  Licet  eadem  de  Pausanii  Lysandioque  dicere,  quoitim 
rebus  gestis  quaroquam  imperium  Lacedemoniis  putatur,  tamen  ne  minima 

Sidem  ex  parte  Lycurgi  legibus  et  dtsdplins  coaferendi'  sunt  V^ — De 
icm,  lib.  i.  ... 
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Art.  XIII. — Present  State  of  Literature  tn  Poland. 

Among  the  literary  institutions  of  Poland  which  have  most  contributed 
to  awake  and  to  revive  the  literary  spirit  of  tliat  too-much-forgotten 
land,  the  Philomathic  Society  of  Warsaw  takes  a  prominent  place.    It 
was  delightful  to  witness  the  interest  taken  in  its  proceedings  at  the 
public,  session  of  April  last,  by  a  large  auditory  of  both  sexes.     In 
the  chair  was  tlie  Nestor  of  the  Polish  poets — the  veteran  Niemcewicz 
— the  friend  and  companion  of  Washington;  a  man  whose  services  to 
the  literature  of  his  country  are  obvious  in  every  part  of  the  field* 
He  reported  to  the  assembly  the  proceedings  of  the  society  duicing  the 
preceding  half  year,  under  the  two  grand  divisions  of  Literature  and 
Science;  and  we  heard  with  pleasure  of  various  liberal  presents  of 
books^  manuscripts,  and  curious  antiquities.    The  speech  of  the  presi- 
dent was  foUowed  by  a  dissertation  of  the  Abb^  Szweykowski, '  the 
Rector  of  the  University,  on  the  orthosraphy  of  the  Polish  language, 
with  a  view  to  fix  the  exact  value  of  the  vowels  t,  j  and  y,  the  use  of 
which  has  been  always  somewhat' capricious ;  while,  according  to  the 
Abbe's  views,  the  complete  removal  of  dipthones  and  tripthongs  might 
be  efiected,  and  thus  the  spelling  simplified,  uie  pronunciation  made 
obvious  and  easy,  and  the  words  be  traced  to  their  parent  source.    His 
plan  would  establish  a  general  rule  of  orthography,  whose  system 
should  give  to  letters  all  the  precision  of  musi^  notes ;  and  there  is 
really  no  reason  why  every  language  should  not  have  such  an  alphabet. 
If  prejudices  in  favour  of  what  i$  and  was  were  not  stronser  than  the 
love  of  what  ought  to  6e,  half  the  difficulties  of  foreign  idioms  would 
speedily  be  swept  away.     After  the  Abb6  had  fini^ed,  M.  Kwiat- 
Icowski  read  a  dissertation  on  Polish  medals;  and  then  M.  Kozmian 
repeated  two  episodes  from  his  Polish  Georgics,  the  first  on  hees^  the 
second  on  the  owrmng  of  a  fore$t^^2L  scene  not  uncommon  in  Poland  in 
the  dry  seasops— a  scene  oif  the  most  tremendous  magnificenoe,  and 
offering  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  materials  of  terrible  and  exalted  sub- 
liioity.    The  names  of  the  newly-elected  members  were  then  read, 
among  whom  we  noticed,  of  our  countrymen.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Dr. 
Wolli^ton,  and  Mr.  Dalton;  the  two  former  of  whom  ar6,  sJasI  bevond 
the  reach  of  those  plaudits  which  break  not  the  silence  of  the  dead. 
One  of  the  new  members  then  delivers  an  academical  discourse,  which 
on  thia  occasion  came  from  M.  Lach  Szyrma,  whose  Letters  on  Poland 
were  published  in  Great  Britain  some  years  ago,  and  breathci  as  did 
his  oration,  the  most  generous  and  patriotic  spirit.     - 
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The  SodetY  propoied  the  fbUowing  gubjeete  for  prises : — 1«  For  the 
best  hittorical,  manufacturing,  and  oominercial  report  on  the  towns  of 
Pohmd:  ft.  For  the  best  description  of  the  ancient  popular  traditions, 
customs,  usages,  dresses,  &c  of  the  Poles :  and  S,  The  best  account  of 
the  state  of  Podolia  under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  during  the 
%7  years  which  ehpsed  betwees'  Ae  .trosty,  of  Pucyfos  in  1672,  and 
that  of  KartowicE  concluded  by  Augustus  die  Second,  in  1699. 

Warsaw  must  be  considered  as  the  central  point  of  Polish  literature, 
the  most  important  works  bein^  published  there ;  but  in  the  following 
complete  list  of  periodical  publications  are  included  those  which  appear 
in  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  PcSand.    They  are  as  follow : 


wy. 


Psmietnik  umieietDOsci  czystych  i  i 

sowanyoh. 
Dzleyoik  Wanxawski.      .     . 
Themis  Polska. 

t^amletnik  Warszawski  lekarski 

dawany,  przez  Df a  MtdcMo, 
Sylwan,  pajDli^tnik  l^ny. 
hy%  Pblska  <»yli  dsieonik  mnieiet: 

Busci,  wyaalazk6w,  kunstdw  i  rS- 

kodziet  pnez  Lelomikieg^, 
Slawianin  tygodoik  dla  ntmiosl  rol- 

aictwa,  handhi  i.  t  d.  przez  Piof. 

KiiakinkieMO, 
Kolumb,  pamTetnik  podroxy. 

SaodomlerzaniDy  pismo  histoiyczne. 

IVgodnikdladzleei.. 
motyl       1  Pisma  tj^odniowe. 
Smleszek  S  weso)^y  i  lekki^y  tr^u. 
Piast  pam^tnik  techiiologiczny. 

uncertain). 

In  182S  waa  pubiiafaed  in  German,  Maffaxin  fur  Heilkunde,  but  it  was 
soon  abandoned  for  want  of  demand.    The  Warsaw  newspapers  t 

Gazeta  Waiszawska. 

Korrespondenla  z  r(»»iait68ciamf . 
Oaaela  Polska. 
Kuryer  Warszawski. 
Prwwodnik  Polski. 
Dziennik  powszechny  kraiowy. 
The  Warschauer  Bote  has  ceased. 


Joasnal  of  theoretical  and  pracdeal 

science,  (monlhly). 
.  Warsaw  Journal,  (do.) 
Polish  Themis,  journal  Of  jurisprtt* 

dence,  (two-monthly). 
Wsrsaw   Medical    Jooroal,    by  Dr. 

Malcz,  (quarterly.) 
Silvanus,  Journal  of  Forests,  (do.) 
Isis,  a  monthly  journal  of  sdeooes, 

inventions,  arts,  and  mannfibctores, 

by  M.  Lelowski* 
Slowianin,  a  weekly  journal  of  arts, 

discoveries,  ap;riculture,  tnM|e,  fcc 

by  Prof.  Kitajewski. 
Columbus,  a   fortnightly  joumsl  of 

travels. 
Sandomierzanin,   a  journal  for  the 

publicstion  of  historical  documents, 

(quarteriT,) 
Children's  Weekly  Journal. 

Piast,  a  technological  journal,  (time 


Warsaw  OazettCy  the  oldest  newspa- 
per in  Poland. 
Correspondent,  with  Itlenry  Tarieties. 
Polish  (Jasecta. 
Warsaw  Courier. 
Polish  Guide  (has  disappeared). 
General  Journal,  all  these  are  daily. 


In  Cracow  are  published,  the  Gaseta  Krakowaka  (Cracow  Gaaette), 
the  Goniec  Krakowski  pismo  polttyczne*  historyczne  i  literackie  (the 
Cracovian  Courier  of  pditics,  history,  ai|d  literature),  Dsiennik  omd- 
niczy  wvdawanv,  prsez  H.  Wodaickiego  (an  horticultural  joam^  by 
Count  WodjEicki\  and  the  Miscellanea  Cracovienaia,  publiahed  in 
Latin,  by  the  University  of  Cracow*    In  Wihui  are  publiahed,  the 
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Dsiemiik  WilenAn  (Wilna  Monthly  Joumal),  and  the  Kuryer  Litewski, 
(Lithuaniaa  Courier).  In  Leopol  (Austrian  Gallicia), — Czasqusm 
xiegozbioru  imienia  Ossolinskich  (the  Quarterly  Magazine),  ana  the 
Gazeta  Lwowska  z  Rozmait68ciaroi  (Leopol  Gazette)  ;  and  in  Poeen, 
the  Gazeta  Poznasnka. 

The  moat  important  modern  literary  enterprize  in  Poland  is  that 
undertaken  by  the  printing  establishment  of  Galezowsky  of  Warsaw, 
to  reprint  all  the  ancient  Polish  writers.  The  printing-office  spoken 
of  is  now  the  most  active,  and  as  it  was  established  by  sharehdlderSy 
its  funds  are  sufficiently  ample.  This  collection  of  old  Polish  authors 
makes  the  standard  of  the  Polish  tongue,  and  is  referred  to  as  the 
great  authority  by  the  modems.  The  first  works  reprinted  were  those 
of  Lucas  Gomicki,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  His  writings 
consist  of  the  Dworza^m,  or  '  Courtier,'  which  has  a  strong  similitude 
to  the  composition  of  the  Italian  moralist,  CastigHone,  Gornuki's  contem- 
porary; but  the  latter  has  adapted  his  volumes  to  the  state  of  society 
m  Poland.  Then  follows  the  Kromka  Polska,  or  Polish  Chronicle, 
consisting  together  of  four  volumes.  The  fifth  volume  of  the  series 
contains  a  very  curious  account  of  the  religion  and  manners  of  the 
Turks  written  by  a  Pole,  who,  having  been  carried  a  prisoner  to  Con- 
stantinople, embraced  the  Mafaomedan  faith  and  entered  into  the 
Janissary  corps.  It  is  printed  from  a  MS.  somewhat  defaced,  ap- 
parently of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centur;^.  The  name  of  the  author 
IB  as  yet  undiscovered,  the  remarks  are  sprightly  and  often  very  saga- 
cious, and  the  particulars  he  gives  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  Turka 
respecting  Jesus  Christ  and  his  teachings  are  novel  and  striking.  Then 
follow  the  works  of  the  eminent  Rey  of  Naglowic,  in  three  volumes. 
He  was  an  eminent  naturalist,  who  was  bom  in  1515,  and  died  in  1568. 
Of  him  a  short  account  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Bowring*s  specimens  of  the 
Polish  poets.  The  most  renowned  of  his  productions  is  **  Zwierciadlo 
poczciwego  cztowieka,"  Mirror  of  an  honest  man,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  an  attractive  picture  of  antique  Polish  manners,  and  a  practical 
lesson  of  truth  and  virtue.  Nor  is  his  style  less  admirable  than  his 
philosophy.     He  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  a  model  of  the  Polish  lan- 

Sisge.  He  has  never  been  surpassed  in  originality  and  correctness, 
e  was  a  Protestant,  and  Protestantism  was  at  that  time  the  religion  of 
by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  illustrious  men  of  Poland.  It  was 
an  epoch  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  flew  ftom  bosom  to  bosom, 
and -flapped  the  minds  of  men  into  energetic  efibrts  of  intellect.  At* 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  two-thirds  of  the  nobility,  or  at  least 
of  the  senators  of  Poland,  bad  quitted  the  Roman  creed.  But  the: 
Catholic  priests  and  Jesuits  lighted  the  fierce  flames  of  persecution, 
and  heresies  like  those  of  Calvm,  Luther,  and  Servetus  were  torn  up 
by  the  roots  by  barbarous  and  bloody  hands.  Concealed  intrigues 
and  open  hostility  prepared  a  (kr  less  happy  era,  under  whose  influence 
Poland  is  still  suffering,  and  will  long  be  doomed  to  sufibr.  The  ninths 
and  tenth  volumes  of  our  collection  contain  the  till  now  inedited  Chro- 
nicle of  Chwalczewski,  and  the  tendi  and  elevendi  the  Chronicle  of 
Bielski,  both  historians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  distinguished , 
VOL.  v.  NO.  X.  z  z 
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menu  An  immeiMe  service  has  been  done  to  Hteralme,  by  plaebg 
works  like  ihese»  which  hwe  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  Kbrarics  of 
the  &W9  or  to  the  collections  of  monks,  within  the  reach  of  the  nany* 
They  have  opened  a  new  vein  for  historicai  novels--^  dsss  of  wihiags 
which  begin  to  swarm  in  Poland  as  elsewhere,  not  only  in  Polish  on^nals^ 
bnt  especiaUy  in  translations  from  other  languages^  written  by  Poles 
established  u  other  kods,  and  who  have  still  chosen  subjects  for  tfasnr 
romances  from  the  national  history.  Such  has  been  the  course  of- 
Bulgarin  in  Russia,  add  of  Bionikowski  in  Germany.  From  the  Get- 
nnm  we  have  had  lately  versions  of  Bronikowski's  Casimir  the  Great, 
Brstyaski,  and  the  Election  of  Kin^  Michael.  The  last  subject  has 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  several  remarkaUe  dnracters 
as  competitors  for  the  throne,  and  to  give  much  vHerest  to  the  vennrk^ 
dble  and  stirring  events  of  tlwt'busv  time.  No  less  than  three  csndi** 
dates  for  the  crown  appear  on  the  stage-^the  fixrldBg  Scanislaos 
Lesccsyhski,  Prince  James  Sobisaki,  son  of  ^  senowned  monsrck 
John  Sobieski  the  Third,  and  Jamas  Stuart  of  England,  eadikavnig  in 
troth  some  title  to  the  disputed  sovereigBty  x  diey  have  a  meeting  at 
Strasbur^.  Bulgaria's  new  novel  of  Esdierka,  the  Hebrew  ooncubine 
of  Casimir  the  Great,  is  now  exciting  great  attention.  Oar  Poli^  prose 
nNnaaoeis  are,  Wesyk,  Bemalowics,  Count  Skarbdc,  and  Msdame 
Hoffmann,  better  known  by  her  maiden  name  of  Clemeatma  Taaikw 

Lack  Ssvrma  has  published  three  vv^umes  of  Travels,  eoticied 
Anrlid  i  Sjucocffa  (England  and  Scotland).  They  are  the  renuniaoeaoea 
of  his  journey  to  Great  Britain,  and  are  adorned  with  lithographic 
portraits  and  feo^similes  of  Scott,  Byron,  Campbell,  Mackintosh, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Soothey,  and  Moore.  Hia  descnptaons  are 
vary  lively,  and  his  curiosity  seems  unbounded;,  msn,  manners, arts, 
scienees,  ntcratore,  every  thing  paaaea  fa  review  befisra  him.  Of  tl» 
poetry  of  Mickiewios,  several  edidona  have. appeared.  .  The  com- 
pletest  lias  lately  issued  from  the  Peiersburv  press,  the  style  is 
Byronian,  and  his  Wallenrod  ts  the  best  example  of  it.  The  hero  is 
the  G^rand  Master  of  Uie  Teutonic  Knights,  the  scene  of  action  MarieiH 
buiE|^  in  Prussia,  and  the  epoch  the  latter  end  of  the  14tk  century.  His 
Fans  is  an  exqnisitely-told  Arabian  atory  and  of  the  most  perfect  of 
sustained  productions  of  modem  oenius..  Adam  Mickiewios  was 
educated  At  Wilna,  he  has  sqioomadL  for  some  tine  iu  Russia^  and  is 
iv>w  travelling  in  Europe.    Three  volumes  of  his  srorka  bemicMidly 

S'  ted  by  Barbeaat  have  appeared  at  Pwis  nnd6r  the  title  of  Foev^ 
ma  Mickiewicaa.    An  exeeUent  portrait  of  the  author  is  attached 
to  the  first  volume. 

,  The  young  Edward  Odynieo  has  also  had  much  suoeess  as^e  poet. 
He  has  lately  published  a  drama  called  /aura,,  which  has  been  very 
well  received,  though  the  plot  cannot  be  lauded  fiar  nmch  novehy,  it 
being  tibe  so  of^n  told  tale  of  the  attachment  of  die  two  repvesentniives 
oir  noble  houses  engaged  in  long  hereditary  feuda,  so  tibat aunioa  is 
brought  about  both,  of  famiUes  and  fevers.  He  has  contrived  however, 
to  give  some  additional  interest  to  die  etory  fojr  a  well^Gontrived>  cooh 
plication  of  various  incidents.      He  haa  pid)liahed  two  volumes  of 
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romantic  poetty^  and  edited  for  1825  an  almanack  with  the  title  of 
Melitete.  • 

WitkoFski  has  published  lately  his  Pustelnik  or  Hermit  of  the  Cra* 
covian  suborbs,  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Warsaw.  It  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  well-known  Hermite  de  la  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  of  M.  Jouy; 
cofmbming,  however,  something  of  the  character  of  the  Hermit  in  Lon*- 
don*    It  consists  of  four  volumes. 

The  business  of  translation  is  in  a  state  of  great  activity  in  Poland. 
The  dilBculties  of  the  Polish  language  have  in  fact  facihtated  to  th6 
Poles  the  acquisition  of  every  other,  and  there  are  few  well-bfed*and 
well-instructed  Poles  who  do  not  speak  three  or  four  foreign  tongues. 
The  most  remarkable  works,  especially  those  of  French  and  German 
origin,  sneedily  find  a  Polish  version.  Victor  Hugo's  Bug  Jargat  has 
vecy  lately  appeared  in  a  Lithuanian  dress.  Of  Sir  Walter  Scott  there 
is. not  a  novet  which  has  not  been  translated  into  Polish ;  respecting  his 
life  of  Napoleon  the  opinion  of  the  Pole^  is  universally  conaemniatoigy^. 
It  caxmot  De  denied  that  die  Poles  looked  to  Napoleon  with  great  and 
eamest.hopes,  and  remember  him  with  affectionate  gratitude ;  for  they 
believe,  that  had  he  lived,  their  coimtry  might  through  him  have  been 
redeemed  and  regenerated.  Though  there  are  teany  booksellers  who 
are  eager  enough  to  grasp  at  any  thmg  which  bean  Sir  Walter's  illus- 
trioua  name,  not  one  was  to  be  found  conrageous  endugh  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  a  translation  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

The  English  school  of  pofiricai  economist*  is  making  an  impres^oii 
here.  A  translation  has  appeared  of  M'Culloch's  Princijsles,  and  «om^ 
of  Mill's  Essays  are  in  circulation.  One  of  them  appears  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Memoirs  of  Saience.  It  ia  that  on  Prisons  ami  Prison  disci- 
vdiue,  a  topic  which  begins  to  share  much  of  the  public  Mterition.  '  Mr. 
Bentham's  Panopticon  project  is  in  consequence  discussed  with' a  good 
deal  of  excitement  and  interest.  In  this  depiartment'  of  the  fiem  of 
legislation  a  mat  deal  is  beings  done.  Onr  prisons  are  imprbvii^  in 
everv  particmar. 

The  Miscellanea  Critica  of  the  University  «rf  Oracow  iias  just  ap- 
|)^ared«  As  this  is  one  of  die  few  periodicals  m  il»  Worid  Whieb  ApjN&ars 
m  the  Latin  langtif^,  w^  give  the  sardeubm  of  its  ^dntebts.^  The  roles 
Jbav^  been  celebrated  in  aU  tines  for  their  pore  Lading,  tod  the  mantle 
at  GaaiiBir  Sarfaievins  appears  still  to  be  on  the  shoulderd  of  many  of 
am  eminent  men.  The  articles  are :  1.  Dissertatio  Hislorica  de  Epis* 
49Matu  Lubeseasii  2.  Philenon  Ane«  carmeti-  ineditmn  SifAonis  Simo* 
ntdis.  (Ssymonowics  was  an  eminent  Latin  uid  Polish  poet  of  .the 
17ib  oeiitury»  of  whose  writings  Bowring  has  given  sjiecmiens  in  his 
A>lifh  Amhcdoi^.)  ^.'Jos^i  Jankowaki  Suocincta  Logiees  in  Polono- 
w%km  SdMriis  Historia.  4.  i>e  Af  te  Moiriendti,  ojpusculo  alt^re  manu- 
•eripio  ineditoqne^  altero  xylogra^ico  et  saepe  evulgatoi  Primuy 
.^iietnr.Mattiimua  de  CnuxMria.  (This  is  t»  enrich  Spenceriana.)  5. 
fjkrmimili  Schugt  animadversionea  in  Sophoclb  Trachmias.  6.  De 
MfiVtino  GaUo,  <a  Polish  chroniclcar  of  Ihe  12th  ^ntury.)  7.  literae 
Sigiswiiidi  L  quibus  deolarat:  Owmes  cwikOei  rtgni  debene  jur^  Smz* 
anico  uti  15d5,  cum  animadversionibiis  Oeorgii  Sandtkie  et  Cajetani 

z  z  2 
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Tnnanski.  8.  Frederici  Tryplm  MdetemaU  in  particulam  quandam 
Eptstolse  Ciceronis  ad  Atticura,  l.k.  5.  9.  De  Sueboldb  Fiolo/pnmo 
Cracoviae  typoerapho  qui  Cyrilicis  literis  libros  edidit.  10.  Pnvileriom 
Casiroiri  TV.  tr  1489,  in  datum  de  exsiccandis  aquis  in  fpdinis  Olkus- 
siensibus.  (The  Fodiues  of  Olkusz  were  known  in  ancient  times  fo 
produce  large  quantities  of  sold.  Inundations  overflowed  them,  and 
made  them  unproductive.  The  government  has  of  late  been  appljfing 
considerable  sums  to  drain  the  waters  and  re-open  the  mines,  but  with 
little  success  hitherto.^ 

In  Austrian  Gallicia,  a  plan  is  now  in  progress  of  pubfishmg  die 
portraits  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Poles*  especially  those  M^kniB 
to  the  present  generation,  attaching  to  such  a  sketch  of  their  fives  aknd 
writings.  A  folio  fasciculus  is  to  appear  half  yearly,  containing  six 
beads.  The  first  which  has  issued,  has  the  likeness^  and  biogimby  bf 
Prince  Adam  Czartorvski,  the  modern  Polish  Mecasnas,  who  m^ia 
18/23 ;  John  Tarnowski,  an  eminent  warnor,  who  died  in  15131 ;  8t<tis- 
laus  Ilewera  Polocki,  a  military  chief,  ob.  1667;  George  Lubomo^ki, 
commander  and  great  marshal  of  the  crown,  who  died  in  1666;  Samnd 
Macteiowski  Bishop  o£  Cracow,  a  great  patron  qf  literature,  who  died 
in  1550 ;  and  Nicholas  Wolski,  a  well  known  statesman  and  inarsbal  of 
the  crown,  who  died  in  1630. 

We  have  thus  in  a  desultory  way  endeavoured  to  introduce  out  rea- 
ders into  the  fields  of  present  Polish  literature.  It  warms  every  FcBA 
heart  to  know  that  in  England  there  is  a  thought  for  them. 


Aet.  XIV.— 1.  De  rOrigine  Authentiaue  et  Divine  de  PJnckn  Tferfa- 
*    ment.   Discours  acc&mpagni  de  Dhetoppemefu  ei  de  Notes, '  Par  I.  E. 

CcUerier,  fils.     Geneve  et  Paris.     1826.     l«mo. 
S.  De  rOrigine  Authentiaue  et  Divine  du  Nouveau  Testament.    Dis^ 
cours  accomfagni  de  Developpemens,    Par  J.  £.  Cellerier,  fils.     Ge- 
neve et  Pans.     1829.     ISmo. 

Ever  smoe  tlie  Refomatioii,  the  pastors  of  the  Protestant  Cfavich  at 
Geneva  have  laudably  devoted  a  series  of  historical  senDOOs,  whkkt 
have  been  and  still  are  d^iveied  on  a  particular  day  in  the  WQek«  to 
the  elueidation  (aooompanied  with  practical  improvemeiitB)  of:  the  pcui- 
cSpal  fiicts  contained  m  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Theintrodiiotory  dis- 
course <»D  these  occasions  is  usually  appropriated  to  a  popular  dtwhiiasinn 
of  the  authenticity,  integrity,  and  credibility  of  the  Old  or  New  .Tosfa^ 
floenti  according  as  the  l^ts  related  in  one  or  other  of  these  bAokft  are 
die  subjects  of  the  course  of  lectures  tvhich  are  to  be  delivered  vibe 
task  of  composing  and  delivering  soch  tntrodoctory  serinoa  is.  iMnialij 
entrusted  to  one  of  the  divinity  prafessorsf  and  most  frequenllv  ta  ihte 
professor  of  sacred  criticism.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  Bi»  CeUe- 
rier,  the  younger,  who  is  professor  of  Hebrew^  Sacred  CritioisBa  acnl 
Antimiitiesi  in  the  Academy  or  Univewity  of  Geneva,  compoeail  the 
two  discourses,  wind)  form  the  bases  <^  the  volumes  we  am  oow  to 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
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'  In  the  jBril)  from  Gen.  i.  1.  the  learned  author  takes  occasion  to  dis* 
cuss  tlie  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeds "to  exhibit  a  rapid  sununary  of  the  evidences  of  its  divine  ongm, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament^  together  with  sa- 
tisf|u:tory  refutations  of  some  popular  objections  drawn  from  the 
alleged  grossness,  singularity,  and  cruelty  of  certain  facts  related  in 
the  Old  Testament 

In  the  second  discourse,  which  is  founded  on  liuke,  i.  1—4,  Professor 
Cellerier  shows — I.  The  certainty  and  authenticity  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
|>y  historical  and  critical  proofe,  and  also  by  proofs  drawn  from  the 
impagation  of  Christianity,  from  the  consequent  reception  of  the  books 
longing  tl^e  cai^on  of  the  New  Testament,  and  from  a  consideration  of 
the  §ei;\timents  therein  developed.,  II.  The  certainty  of  the  knowled^ 
tPOSaei^^d  by  the  Evangelists  of  the  facts  which  they  have  record^ 
whence  necessarily  follows,  III.  The  certainty  of  the  Gospel  history, 
9l[)d  oonneq/nently  of  the  .Christian  revelation. 

. .  It  yim  be  obyious  to  our  readers,  that  in  a  popular  sermon  not  ex- 
qeedio^  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  its  delivery,  many  proofs  can  only 
W  noticed  in  i^.very  cur/sory  manner.  To  supply  the  deficiency  th|is 
necessarily  occasioned,  an4  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  a  compendious 
manual  of  evidences  for  the  truth  of  the  sacred  wriungs,  {professor 
Cellerier  .has  subjoined  to  each  discourse  what  he  calls  Sveloppemens, 
containing  a  spf  <^ial  investigation  of  numerous  particular  proofs  and 
testimonies.  These  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail,  as  most  ot  the  topiGS 
on  which  he  has  treated  will  be  found  copiously  discussed  in  various 
masterly  Bnglish  works  which  are  in  the, hands  of  every  divinity  stu- 
dent. But  although  little  that  is  new  can  be  offered  on  a  subject 
|irhi<^  has  exercised  the  pens  of  the  most  able  biblical,  writers  And  di- 
vines, 3iet  we  should  not  render  strict  justice  to  Professor  Cellerier  if 
we  were  not  to  add,  that  he  has  selected  the  most  striking  arffuments, 
mi  expressed  them  in  clear  and  perspicuous  language ;  and  that  his 
treatises  are  well  calculated  to  confirm  the  &ith  of  Christians,  and 
lead  them  to  study  the  Scriptures  with  sentiments  of  profound  reve- 
rence and  with  entire  confidence. 

In  the  elucidations  annexed  to  his  discourse  on  the  Old  Testament, 
we  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  his  chapters  on  the  testimonies 
borne  by  modem  discoveries  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  chronology, 
—-on  some  common  mistakes  in  the  mode  of  forming  a  judgment  of 
that  portion  of  the  Bible, — ^and  on  the  Divine  plan  manifest^  in  the 
constitution  and  history  of  the  Jewish  nation.  In-  his  volume  on 
the  New  Testament,  the  following  chapters  are  deserving  of  repeated 

Srusal,  viz. :  On  the  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  the  Integri^^  of 
e  Four  Gospels,  and  on  the  Authenticity  and  Credibility  of  the 
Epistles,  especially  those  of  St.  Paul,  concerning  whose*  character  and 
mode  of  teaching  Professor  Cell6rier  has  offered  some  very  able  re- 
marks and  illustrations,  and,  finally,  on  the  Entire  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Those  of  our  readers^  divinity  studenta  in  particular,  who  lire  de- 
sirous of  rettadng  the  principal  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion,  a^ 
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%t  A^  safios  tinie  of  repiefriiir  or  m^ial^iiiing.Adk. l«faa^^  irlth 
tj)e  Ffeoqh  laiigu«ge»  caqoot  better  ^muliiy  b^vm  c^  theur  jfeiwiA  bonm 
tlian  by.dppropria^ipg  them  ta  a  Cftfefiu  study  of  M«  Ce)}^«r'^  WBlM?e-: 
tending  but  iDstxuctive  liltW  Toluvie^^ 


Art.  Xy.-^Discursos  Econamico-PoKiicaSiSobre  «  b  numedacs  cpmum 
mediHa  de  los  generos  comerciabtes^  ^c*  Escritos  pgr  I).  Jose  Manuel 
'  deVadiflo;     12rao.    fturis.     1829.    .       ' 

Th6  cdhtrtbuticms  of  the  SpaidsrdB  totfa6  scietice  ^'poittSbid  ettiuokiY 
me  not  very  numerous,  chougbrnot  soTsre  as'some  tnay  beapttoinaa- 
gkie.  In  the  library  of  the  ^ttcal  cfdonoihist,  tii«  mjvkr of  (}mf^ 
manes  and  JooeUanos  must  ever  bold  m  contrpicobtts  -plaoe.  Tmudaddni 
ti£  die  most  emmeotly  distingui^ed  works  upon  that  branch  cf  knosr^ 
hdge  ate  not  c^freqtient  in  Spain ;  aitd  Adttri  Stmthhas  fbtmd  a  veiy 
iDC^igent  translator  in  Don  Jose  Ortis,  who,- besides  givmg  ike  text 
with  fidelity  and  spirit,  enridied  bis  version  with  very  vafnabfe  notes. 
Yet' when' a  popnliir  syfttem  of  government  wbs  adopted  lA  fhHtsodn- 

2,  in  Id^a,  the  legislature  acted  upon  princfSpIes  no  less  pregiiant  wtA 
tehief  than  contrary  to  the  most  approved  dbctrines  of  the  eooniH 
R^Ms.  •  A  tarfff  was  put  In  fbrce,  die  more  injfadicioas,  as  k  was  ni' 
tended  ft>t  a  conntry  where  mabnfactures  can  hardly  be^^aid  to  exiat. 

Thai  tiieasnre,  however,  did  not  pass  without  oppositton.  Its  efftets 
being  highly  injuriotis  to  the  mercahtfle  town  ofCadik,  the  membert  ^ 
Aat  pHice  in  the  Spanish  legislature  were  foremost  to  contend  for  the 
adopdon  of  sounder  prbdpks,  which  the  interest  of  their  consdtaents 
recommended.  Don  Jose  Mcmuel  de  Fa£Oo,  who  represented  Cadis 
in  the  Cortes  of  181d  and  1814,  and  again  in  those  of  1320  and  18^1, 
and  who  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  ministry  in  182?  and 
1828,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  colonial  department — a  man  of 
very  extensive  information  and  enlarged  views — not  satisfied  widi 
q>eaking  in  hi^  place  against  the  injudicious  restricdons  laid  upon  com- 
nerce,  was  die  author  of  a  well-written  pamphlet,  in  which  opinions 
favourable  to  firee  trade  in  their  application  to  Spain  are  explained*  dip- 
ouased  and  uphdd.  That  pamphlet  he  has  now  repubHdied  in  F&ris, 
4uTing  the  exile  with,  which  l\e,  in  common  with  many  of  his  feBow- 
eountrymen,  has  been  punished,  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  his 
toontiy  and  social  ioiprovement.  To  that  work  he  has  prefixed  a 
short  disoourse  which  he  wrote  and  read  to  a  society  or  in$titudoa  in 
Seville,  as  fa?  back  as  1805,  in  which  the  laws. fixing  the  interest  upon 
money,  or  what  is  called  usury,  are  deservedly  condemned.  These 
iwo  tracts,  with  a  few  notes  and  addiuons,  compose  the  unpretendii^ 
little  vohime  which  is  now  before  us. 

The  tract,  which  stands  first,  as  prior  in  date,  is  learned  and  judi- 
cious. At.  die  time  when  he  wrote  iL  the  author  appears  ta  have  been 
unacquainted  with  Bendiam*s  admiraUe  Defence  of  Umry^  thougii  he 
speaks  of  it  with  praise  in  a  note  evidendy  wntten  at  a  mudi  later 
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period;  '  Citde  liOTdlty  can  lie  exited  apon  so  trite  a  subjeet.  Yet 
It  IS  sadsfkctoiy  to  see,  that  even  lo  Spain  men  were  ibund  enlightened 
enough  to  condemn  laws  vdiich' still  deface  the  Etif^ish  oode.  The 
tract  is  written  with  purity  and  elegiince. 

The  discourse  upon  the  system  of  prohibition  is  of  a  more  important 
nature.  In  it  the  authoE  idmwa  himself  thairoughly  acquaint^  with 
the  works  of  the  best  political  economists^  and  £e  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  acienco  to  Spain,  under  her  then  eaia^ing  wcum« 
stance^  is  made  with  judgment.  The  style  is  elegant  and  unaffected, 
though  occasionally  redunaant.  In  general  the  work  does  great  credit 
to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer. 

lathe,  substitution  of  a  system  of  bis  own  finr  that  of  the  tariff  of 
l'8iSM)»  agi^sl  which  his  attacks  are  mainly  directed,  the  author  has  not 
faeea  quite  so  feKcitous.  We  should  suspect  Aat  he  oocasioiially  waversi 
andithatthd  obadet&ideaaofa  protecting  system  reear  to  his  rnind^ 
though  at  variance  with  his  genesal  princiiples,  were  we  not  certain  that 
qaaeesskms  tO'Cxisting^rejudice^are  aac^nfie&s  which  ail  the  dofiemieis 
of  the-doqitrines  of  fueoitradis^  have  considered  therasekes  «t  liberty  to 
makc^  in  Older  to  render  theut  opiniqiis  more  paktaUe.  -       i 

'Upott  the  whole,  we  beg  to  recommend-  the  perusal  of  this  booto. 
While  the  legislaeures  of  free  America  and  enlightetted  France  are  stiM 
Idbeuring  under  the  influence  of  ancient  ^rejudioes  and  disrepittable 
jealousies;  it  is  consolatory  to  find  those  principles,  which  are  so  eanip- 
nendy  conducive  to  the  wel&re  of  mankind^  advocated  l^  a  memher  of 
a  nation  that  is  thought  to  rank  :yery  low-^mueh  lower  iadetdthan  it 
deservea*— in  die  scale  of  civilizadom 


AifT.  %\l,'-Theater  Stychn  af  Gustaf  III.    (The  Plays  ol*  Gustavi^ 
the  Third.)    2  vols.  8vo,    Stockholm.*    1826.   /.'/    ... 

So  rarely  do  Sovereign  Princes  devote  their  leisure '  to'  the  service  of 
the  Muse,  that  when  such  a  phenomenon  occurs,  we  cannot  fling  aside 
the  fruits  of  their  lab6ur  quite  as  negligendy  as  those  of  **  the  m6b 
of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease,'*  ev^  though  the  royal  productions 
should  prove  of  inferior  valiie.  But  Custavus  the  ThiH  of  Sweden, 
whose  Dramas  are  nbw  before  us,  possesses  claims  to  our  respectfiil 
attention,  both  as  a  Monarch  and  as  an  Author,  far  beyond  die  iner^ 
circntAstances  of  birth  and  station.  In  the  former  capacity  he  sought 
improreincnt  from  travd,  when  fashion,  instead  of  setting  kings  and 
princes  to  rnn  post  over  Europe,  condemned  them  to  yawn  away  at 
home  the  hours  unfilled  by  business  or  pleasure.  The  same  energv 
that  dictated  his  foreign  tour^  enabled  him  to  break  the  ybke  imposea 
by  the  Swedish  aristocracy  alike  upon  the  king  and  the  people,  and  to 
achieve,  by  his  address  and  cdun^e,  a  bloodless  revolution.  He  thus 
possessed  himself  of  a  degree  of  power  beyond  what  the  Swedish  Con- 
stitution allows  die  Crown,  but  which  only  factious  spitie  eoiild  deno- 
fninate  arbitrary,  shioe  it  is  generaify  adniitted  that  he  Restored  and 
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even  enlarged  the  popular  r^its  and  privileges.  In  the  end»  htWrever, 
hit  success  cost  him  his  life ;  he  was  assassinated  at  a  mascfcierade  1^ 
ADkerstroem,  the  active  agent  of  a  conspiracy  of  vindictive  nobles. 

As  an  author^  Gustavus,  whilst  his  literary  subjects  aimed  sft  nothing 
beyond  translating  or  imitating  French  originals,  boldly  stmck  out  a 
difierent  path*  took  the  fables  of  his  Dramas  from  national  history, 
and  treated  them,  .without. regard  to  other  unity  than  that  of  action,  (be 
only  one  n^ected  upon  the  Classical  Frencn  Stage.  Thus  he  has 
written  Dramas  upon  th/e  adventures  of  Gustavus  A^a ;  upon  the  for- 
ttmes  of  a  plebeian  Swedish  warrior,  who,  from  a  profl%ate,  ef^n'a 
criminal  youth,  raised  himself  by  sheer  merit  to  fortune,  rtftk,  and 
honour ;  with  other  analogous,  and  some  more  commonplace;"  pieces. 
It  ia  unlucky  that  his  Majesty  was  not  as  skilful  in  conducting,  is  Mi- 
cious  in  selecting,  a  dramatic  story,  and  that  he  eonseqUentfy  did  net 
make  the  most  of  his  subject  We  shall,  however,  give  such  a  sketch 
of  one  of  his  Plays,  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  his'  dramatic 
talents ;  and  for  this  purpose,  much  as  we  admire  his  judgment  in  not 
oixii^  stale  love  intriffues  with  great  historieal  &terests,  wie  shall 
make  choke  of  a  Play  tounded  upon  a  love  story,  induced  so  to  do 
A^hiefly  by  our  belief  that  the  early  and  unfortunate  attachment  of  its 
hero,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  is  not  generally  known.  The  Play  is  entitled 
OutHaf  Adol/ph  och  Ehha  Brake,  a  heroic  drama,  and  is  dedioaeed  to 
the  royal  author's  sister,  Princess  Sophia  Albertina,  in  gratitode  fi>r 
^r  able  performance  of  the  heroine ;  most  of  the  pieces  were  wtittni, 
it  should  seem,  for  a  Private  Court  Theatre. 

£bba  firahe,  paternally  and  maternally  related  to  the  royal  fiffiaQy, 
was  early  bequeathed  by  her  dying  mother  to  the  care  of  Charks  the 
Ninth's  Queen,  and  brought  up  with  the  Crown  Prince,  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  A  mutual  attachment  ensued.  Gustavus  Adolphus  as- 
cended the  throne  at  the  age  of  17,  and  privately  plighted  his  futh  to 
Ebba,  but  deferred  their  nuptials  until  he  should  have  eamedi  Iqr  ^c 
punctual  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  war  which  had  just  broken  out 
with  Denmark,  a  right  to  indulge  his  inclmations.  The  Queen  Mother, 
whose  pride  revolted  from  such  a  union,  made  use  of  the  delay  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  negotiated  a  marrit^c  for  Ebba  with  Count  Jacob  Ponliis- 
son  de  la  Gardie,  commander  of  the  Swedish  forces  in  Finland.  The 
drama  presents  tlie  result  of  these  machinations. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  marriage  of  Ebba  with  de  la  Gardie  has 
dawned ;  the  bridegroom  is  hourly  expected  at  Calmar,  where  die 
Queen  holds  her  Court ;  and  the  bride  is  anxiously  looking  for  an 
answer  to  the  letter,  announcing  her  imminent  danger,  which  the  had 
dispatched  to. the  King,  then  encamped  on  the  Island  of  Olaod,  in  tiie 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy.  A  son  and  niece  of  Ebba*a  nurse 
come  from  Oland,  bringing  bridal  offerings  from  the  peasant  fiumly, 
upon  her  pubUcly  reportea  marriage  to  de  la  Gardie ;  aiid  intclKgeiice 
that  the  King  is  at  thai  moment  giving  battle.  An  officer  hnds, 
bringing  letters  for  the  Queen,  but  none,  as  it  appears,  for  Ebba.  Of 
this  circumstance  her  Majesty  takes  advantage ;  shews  her  a  letter 
from  Gustavus  Adolphus,  touching  a  project  of  peace,  with  Deomark} 
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founded  upon  a  double  marriage ;  persuades  her,  not  that  ^  Kinff  is 
unfaithful,  but  that  he  will  sacrifice  passion  to' duty,  and  ihsteaa^of 
iidfiUing  his  engsffement  with  her^  will  marry  a  Danish  Princess.  She 
represents  that  this  will  give  Ebba  the  appearance  of  hating  been 
fooled,  and  exhorts  her  to  save  her  honour  by  marrying  first.  At  this 
)nomentde  la  Gardie  arrives,  and  the  Queen  assures  him  that  her  son 
destines  bis  kinswoman  Ebba  Brahe*8  hand  for  the  recompense  of  his 
viptories.  in  Finland,  The  enamoured  de  la  Gardie  readily  believes 
her ;.  but  desires  to  hear  from  Ebba,  that  he  may  hope  for  her  he»n 
a»  well  as. hand.  Ebba,  bewildered  by  the  feed's  arts,  and  by  tile 
iiaars  and  suspicions  springing  from  the  King's  apparent  negl^t,  mttv- 
murS'Some  incohqpent  words  about  the  Count's  achievements,  her  d«ty, 
tk/^  Queen's  wfll,  and  the  Kind's  promises,  which  her  Majesty  cuts 
short  by  expressing  her  conviction  that  the  bridegroom  nra^t  now  be 
sMuified,  and  cannot  expect  more  from  virgin  modestyi  She  <  Chen 
drags. away  the  half-fainting  Ebba,  and  summons  the  enraptured  lover 
to  follow  to  the  altar. 

The  Second  Act^piasses  upon  the  Island  of  Oland.  We  here  find 
Ebba  s  nurse  and  her  family  occupied,  almost  equfilly,  with  their  own 
affairs,  (a  double  marriage  of  four  cousins,)  Ebba's,  and  the  battle 
which  is  then  fighting  at  no  great  diststnc^/and  in  which  dne'of  the 
bridegrooms  is  engaged.  The  letter-carrying  officer  rettims  in  a  boat 
from  Calmar,  requires  a  horse  to  convey  him  with  all  speed  to  the 
army ;  and  whilst  the  horse  is  saddling,  laments  his  having  been  pre- 
vented, by  the  Queen's  mancsuores,  from  delivering,  in  person,  the 
King's  letter  to  Ebba,  and  compelled  to  entrust  it  to  a  page.  •  Mean- 
while, Gustavus  Adolphus  has  defeated  the  Danes,  and  leaving  his 
generals  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy,  has  galloped  to  the  ferry,  at- 
tended only  by  his  favourite  friend,  Lars  Sparre.  We  now  learn  the 
youthful  victor  8  sentiments  from  the  following  dialogue.  .    •  ' 

Sparrct^YoxkT  Majesty  rides  so  hard,  that  scarcely  can  I  follow  you.  The 
enemy  we  have  this  day  beaten,  could  not  fly  faster. 

GiataoHi. — ^I  have  another  victory  to  gain  this  day,  yet  dearer  to  my  heart; 
I  have  to  free  Ebba  Brahe  from  my  moSier's  control,  and  place  her  upon  the 
throng  of  which  she  is  so  worthy.  Oh  I  my  friend,  share  the  feelings  of  my 
heart.  I  believe  myself  deserving  of  my  happiness,  because  I  wonld  not  enjoy 
it  until  I  had  performed  my  duty.  Informed  by  her  last  night  of  de  la  Oaidie% 
coming,  of  my  mother's  intention  of  concluding  Ibe  marriage  in  my  absence,  of 
the  whole  scheme,  (I  know  not  how  to  term  it,  consistently  wi^  ^ual  ie*n>ect,) 
informed  of  all,  I  was  detained  in  my  oamp  by  the  enemy's  neighboumood. 
Divided  between  the  feiff  of  losing  her  I  best  love,  and  that  of  missing  tlie  op- 
portunity of  delivering  the  kingdom  by  a  victory,  I  have  sufiered  all  the  con- 
flicts, which  duties  sq  precious  can  excite  in  a  tender  heart.  I  gave  my 
country  the  preference.  Though  trembling  to  lose  mv  beloved,  I  remained  at 
ay  post.  But  the  instant  the  enemy's  defeat  and  flight  consummated  my  vic- 
tory, I  Usteoed  to  the  voice  of  1ove*-I  hastened  to  obey  its  dictates.  See,  my 
friend,  in  vonder  Castle,  (pointing  toaxtrdi  Calmar,)  faappbiess  awaits  me^.  It 
exists  not.  in  the  grandeur  and  splendour  surrooDding  me,  or  pmmised  by  vic- 
toiy  and  fame ;  I6ve  only  can  bestow  it*  Go,  Sparre,  hwry  the  boat  Time 
presses;  Ebta  sorrows;  fibbai  is  amnooiH^pediaps  mistrusts- my  faith.  I 
cannot  sufllciently  hasten  to  console  her. 
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'  j|Mrw<*-^Bat  Hm  peaee  uniigM  a  dojAkt  'maitiage  Wween  tiie  tiro'  royal 
lioiiaes*    TheKsogof  Dcomaik^siBter — 

Ous^^T-h  ftfimed  to  niy  brother.  De  U  6«4ie*8  victorifift  halve  ig«ipad  « 
gangdom  i^  CWlts  PfaiUp,  which  the  FtmomB  of  DanmartL  ijt  {to  flbar*  vith 
him. 

Spanre  nom  goea  in  search  of  l>oatmen ;  and  dunng  his  aba^nee, 
GiitoiTua  MTea  the  life  of  the  nurae^s  8on«  who  bad  put  to  sen  in  n»v^b 
W[eatbtf»  and  in  a  craay  boat,  to  relieve  the  general  aDxiety»  hy  obtii^* 
aiginiBUi^|Qaotof  ditjeraltof  thebat^,  Hafurtber  #t|^9|to  «HB«t 
aiffQocHrannf  the  halMrowjied  man>  it  recognised  at  kiqg.jispMitidha 
apiwat  of  tbe  >oldier>*britegiDOM, .  (who  in  tl^  rete»t>(engaggcnMmt.rifaid. 
reictied  the  King,  and  in  turn  been  rescued  by  him,)  promiseot^voaUi. 
befitting  their  condition  to  both  bridal  pairs,  invites  them  to  Calmar  to 
Ub  own  wedding,  and  learning  fron  diem  that  EKba't  toiaii&i^  if 
vpoD  the  point  of  celebration,  embaric^,  exclaiming,  \y. 

Yes,  gracious  Heaven!  I  rely  too  fondly  upon  thy  justice 'to  befieW'AHl'^ 
moments  I  have  delayed  to  discharge  the  chiefest  d«iy  of  a  khtg,  t5f  aiMtt^'to 
save  the  life  of  a  subject,  to  do  good,  should  have  plunged  thy  remai^kingf  lift  in 
06nt>w,' have  struck  death  to  my  heatt.  ' 

The  Kiag^B  oonfideaoe  in  Heavenly  jnatioe  ia  deeei«ed^  bat  it  is 
rather  his  previoua  act  of  patriotic  virtue  in  atayins  to  fight^  tinn-hit 
bamanity,  that  enables  his  mother  to  rob  him  of  happiness»\fiir  the 
marriagei  if  not  over  during  the  entrenicUf  must  have  been  actaaUy 
celebrating  whilst  ha  was  fishing  up  the  young  peasant. 

The  Third  Act  returns  to  Calmar,  and  open^  with  fibba's  lanents- 
tions  over  her  now  irremediable  fiite.  She  is  Countess  de  la  Oa^e, 
and  strives  to  subdue,  or  at  least  to  conceal,  if  sh^  cannot  extinguish, 
her  ill-reguited  passion*  A  page  brings  her  the  Kii^!s  lon^-Io^ked; 
for  letter,  with  the  officer's  apology  for  its  delay ;  when,  discovering 
ike  fidsebood  of  theauspiciona  that  had  provoked  her  consent  to  her 
Boarriage,  she  for  a  moment  gives  way  to  despwr.  But  her  'vinvft 
speedily  regains  the  ascendancy,  and  she  i^  pniy^  to  be-opsnd  die 
danger  6f  future  interviews  widii  him  ^e  lotcs,  wh^  Gnstaviit  Aldirf* 
^us,  unconscious  of  hrs  misfortune,  appears.  Ifis  raptures^  his  ur^ 
gency  for  an  instant  marriage,  distract  her.  She  cannot  spesic  (he 
t£^tal  obstacle;.  be« notwitbst^iding  all  he  has  beard^  ^tber  Crom  down; 
right  stupidity,  or  because  "  love  wiil  hope  wbere  reason  wo^ld  desr 
pair,"  toonfieivea  no  alaiWifromlwir  evident  diatreaa'and  4i«oider...£n;«A 
tkm  b#idBgroom*s  cnttsnce  does  nob  dear  up  the  miatdke*  .  Gostavas 
understands  de  la  Gardie  to  ask  Ebba's  hand,  refuses  it,  prodaitning 
their  mutual  love,  and  intended  immediate .  nuptials ;.  Sod,  without 
listening  to  the  explanation  she  now  tries  to  ^ve  him,  huf ri^s  H^J  ^ 
obtain  bis  ipother>  consep^.  .  Tbe  Count  rcproi^cbc§  bii;  hri^[w|^ 
having, made  all  three  unhumy  b^  bi^r  dJasin^ulatio^^.  to  wbj^  she 
replies  /oo}y  by  assurances  of  dutV|  iidelityi  and  fiiture;  aSep fio|)y .  when 
she  shall  have  conquered  her  uaiorttmate  and  b^ii^fi^r*if4i^d,gi|i^y  at- 
tachment.   Tbe  King,  imfrnmiisd  hy  bis  moClieK  that  he  has  beoi  be- 


trayed  by  Ebba  and  de  la  Gardie,  returns  in  rage  and  despair,  but  the 
Count's  vindication  elucidates  all,  and  he  exclaims, 

.  Wbat.do  I  bear?  She  loved  me! .  She  \vas  forced  to  give  her  hand  I  She 
has  not  betrayed  me !  All  may  yet  be  changed  I  Oh,  Heavens !  Light  dawns 
upon  my  hopes,  upon  my  love ! 

E66fl.— No,  Prince,  we  are  parted  for  ever !  Gustams,  thou  wast  dear  to 
me-<t  loved  thee'— but  never  more  can  I  be  thy  wife.  My  vow  is  plighted  | 
itiy  honour  cannot  break  it ;  my  virtue  is  known  to  thee  as  unchangeable.. 

OuttJ-^X  received  thy  first  vows ;  those  thy  heart  swore ;  those  alone  are! 
sacred.  '  Hai^  pity  on  ray  despairt  It  is  druel.  Th6n  %ho  KiistToved  me,  wM 
si^ft  Idve^t'ma,  speak  one  word,  and  all  is  changed.  And  thou,*  who  bast'rival-^ 
IM  thy*king,  who  hast  thought  to -rob  him  of  his  dearest  hop^  thy  triumpii » 
ptemaliire«  w       . . 

.•  •  •.♦  ♦.♦. 

!Ebba»  one  i^ord  hom  thee^  and  I  break  thine  unhallowed  union !.  Our  laws 
allow  it. 

Ebba> — But  honour  forbids  what  the  law  may  allow. 

CrMi#.-^HaQpur!  * 

fi66a«-p-Ask  your  own  beart    To  that  judge  I  appeal. 

Gutt. — Qarbarianl 

Bhba, — Heaven  wills  that  Another  should  share  your  throne.  Heaven  has 
gorerned  all.  It  was  Heaven  that  blinded  my  eyes— 4hat  bewildered  my  senses 
tefbiii4v«yoa£riBiM*4hafc  new  endoMra  me  with  stsength  to  withstand  ytrav 
Jbm,.3Mmr£0«er^yoardeB|»is«  ; 

..  Gm^^r-jtby  firmness,  thy  fimcied  duties,  shall  not  resist  my  tenderness,,  n^ 

Xny,  Ibe  ypice  of  t}iy  true,  thy  adoring  Gustavus — the  voice  that  has  aq 
n  touched  thy  hearty  shall  vanquish  thy  cruelty. 

£6^«-No  I  1  cannot  yield  so  criminal  a  victory.    De  la  Gudie's  rights-^  • 

.Gtu/.— His?.   He  has  none  I 

JE^.— The  holiest  ties— 

Gtat, — ^They  wette  not  freeljr  knit,  and  may  be  broken 

E6ha. — ^Never!  God  sanctioned,  your  Court  witnessed  them.  And  e««4 
were  I  weak  enough  to  break  them,  you  are  too  great,  too  noble,  not  to  pnaish 
slich  flrailty  with  your  contempt 

Oitff.— AU  amases  m^  tn  lhe«,  Hut  all  Combines  to  bnak  myheast  Tb(wi 
tMKAiest  toe-asf  duty,.ali^  Gustams' Adolphns  niual  not  be  -weaker  than  Ebba. 
But  whaisapei^uman.strengdtdQe&itnotremiirel  «..*.*  , 
I^dU  resign  tkee^-^will  live  Tor  my  conntiy,  for  my  people.  I  will^^b^  th(^ 
will  of  Heaven.  Heaven  has  refused  me  happiness,  hasjbrevented  our  union, 
^at  my  heart  might  be  wholly  devoted  to  my  country.  Trembling,  I  sacrifice 
my  love.  I  know  the  bitterness  of  the  sacrifice,  but  thy  honour  and  my  duty 
require  it.  1  submit  to  their  laws. .  live  then,  worthy  of  the  love  I  have  bonie 
thee,  of  the  tears  I  now  shed,  and  that  Will  flotv  till  destth  dosfes  my  days:-  War 
aAdhbnobf  point  out  the  path  by  which  I  Inustistek  the  endtjf  toy  sorrows.  It 
is«artibi)gsttbe  tfoops  of  dtfeated  enemies,  U))«>ntbe  fieldof  viotovy  thatl'sfaafl 
seekdeadh.  '  . 

The  King^s  good  resoktione  are  eoniinned,  and  his  heart  i»  soothed^ 
l|y  the -passionately  aympalhetic  loyidty  of  the  itftppy  peasant  fatniiy  he 
bad  biddito  to  his  wedd^ ;  and  the<  Dramm  condudea  wStb  faia  recoil 
e!llAt]0Di  to  fais  aneeessftil'rivift,  Whose  tnAtaai^  smrkes^^ie  T«wMds  by 
conferrii^  upon  him  the  disnity  of  I^s  Marsh,  an  office  ail^dagdiis  to 
that  of  Lord  High  Consuble. 
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Art.  XWlL^^Viag^  in  Stmofa,  ossi^  Descriaskme  degU  StatiOltra* 
montam  di  S,  m.  tl  Re  di  Sardegna*  (A  Tour  m  iSoow^  or  a  De* 
scription  of  the  UUramontane  Stales  of  hie  Majesty  the  King  of  Smr^ 
difua.)    PerDayide  fiertolotu.    2  vol.  8?o.    Tormo»  l^fth- 

BsRTOLOTTiy  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  has  been  known  in  I|aly 
since  the  peace^  as  one  of  that  useful,  though  secondary  class  of  writers, 
who  are  endeavouring  to  supply  a  remar.kable  deficiency  in  the  litera- 
ture of  their  countr^^  namely,  that  of  works  of  light  an^  entertaining 
prose.  In  poetry,  Vk  all  its.  branches,  Italy  is  redundantly  rich ;  she 
18  also  abundantly  supplied  with  books  of  erudition,  of  science,  and  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  is  by  no  means  so  scarce  in  philosophical  and  political 
works  as  many  foreigners  are  apt  to  imagine.  But  an  Italian  L'braij 
of  easy,  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  amusing  reading,  adapted  for 
young  persons,  for  females,  fit  for  the  drawing-room  and  Ih^  circulat- 
ing library,  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  that  country.  ItaW  hadnonoiTeff, 
(for  we  can  hardly  class  Ortis'  letters  under  that  name)  untQ  Manzom 
gave  her  a  splenoid  specimen  in  the  '<  Betrothed.''  Of  tales  there 
was  a  copious  store,  but  most  of  them  unfit  for  general  perusalj  and 
especially  objectionable  to  youth.  Tours,  descriptions,  biographies^ 
were  also  extremely  scarce.  Miscellaneous  works,  such  as  magaanes, 
annuals,  light  essays  or  treatises,  were  either  unknown  or  ill  executed. 
Bad  translations  from  the  French  or  German  were  the  only  substitute 
for  a  family  library.  Since  the  peace,  several  young  men,  especially 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  sensible  of  these  deficiencies,  have  started  on  the 
unoccupied  arena.  Besides  Manisoni,  Rosini^  Sacchii  Bertolotti,  An- 
gelica Palli,  the  authors  of  SibiUa  Odaleta,  amd  of  Cabirino  Fgndulo^ 
young  Dandolo,  and  others,  have  published  novels,  descriptive  letters, 
and  tours.  Bertolotti  has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  among  them. 
We  first  heard  of  him  in  1814,  when  he  stood  forth  as  the  apolbgist 
of  his  country  against  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
*•  Buonaparte  and  die  Bourbons,**  had  in  one  of  his  rhetorical  flounces 
been  pleased  to  ascribe  the  vices  with  which  he  charged  Napoleoi^  to 
the  national  character  of  the  land  of  his  birth.  Bertolotti,  then  a 
young  man,  resented  the  aspersion,  and  in  a  short  but  well-writteh 
reply,  observed — 

<<  Tbat  whilst  Napoleon  was  triumi^ant  (he  French  had  claimed  hun  as'tiieit 
OWB  countryman,  although  a  native  of  an  Italian  Island;  but  now,  in  tbe^es^ 
son  of  adversity^  t^y  threw  him  back  upon  caiuauiiated  and  ill-used  IlaljE. 
Jtalv,  however,  nev«r  rejected  him ;  she  felt  even  a  naUjral  pride  in^cknowlfidg* 
ing  aim  for  her  son,  even  whil^  she  was  suffering  at  his  hanos,  and  deploring  )m 
errors/'  about  which  Bertolotti  observed,  that  ^  in  France  Napoleon  had 
received  his  education^  in  France  he  had  began  his  career  in  the  midst  of  thf 
distractions  and  infectious  example  of  revolutionary  times,  that  to  France, 
therdbce,  were  owing  the  fonnatioa  of  hisoharafitery^and  the  priMif^ea^lie  had 
imbibed  in  youth." 

Bertolotti  has  written  since,  in  succession,  the  Amore  e  Sepolcth  a 
work  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  something  after  Sterne's  manner  ^  the 
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PeregrinazUmi  round  the  Lake  of  Como,  a  pleasing  description  of  a 
ronttitie district;  Afnore  Infilieej  a  shortFietfmontesetiileor  the  timeB 
of  the  ratUestv  comcription,  some  scenes  of  which  are  managed  with 
eonsideraUer^power ;  the  Isoletta  dei  CtpreMt,  a  tale  too  much'  in  the 
Werter  style,  and  odier  prodiictions  of  a  similar  compass. 

The  present  work  is,  however,  one  of  a  more  elaborate  cast.  The 
author  undertook,  in  1827,  a  tour  of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
Duch^  of  Savoy,  and  this,  as  it  was  understood,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Piedmontese  minister.  He  employed  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
that  year  in  this  interesting  peregrination,  and  the  volumes  before  us 

5 resent  us  with  the  result  of  his  observations.  They  give  a  graphic 
escription  of  every  part  of  the  country,  in  the  shape  of  letters,  agree- 
ably and  even  elegantly  written,  in  an  enlightened  but  temperate  spirit 
It  is  the  only  complete  description  we  have  of  Savoy.* 
',  Savoy,  although  a  very  remarkable  land,  and  placed  on  the  high 
road  to  Italy,  has.  been  neglected  by  travellers,  roost  of  whom  hurry 
through  its  most  barren  and  dull  district,  the  valley  of  Maurienne,  iii 
their  way  to  or  from  Mount  Cenis,  carrying  with  them  an  unfavour-^ 
able  impression  of  tTie  country  in  general.  But  Savoy  embraces  within 
its  snowy  boundaries  many  a  romantic  district,  many  a  beautiful  valley 
hardly  ever  visited  bv  strangers,  and  yet  not  inferior  to  any  of  those 
most  frequented  by  fashionable  tourists.  Thie  people,  too,  are  honest, 
industrious,  good-natured,  and  more  civil  and  sociable  than  the  blunt 
mountaineers  of  Switzerland.  Living  is  cheaper  than  in  the  latter 
country,  French  is  spoken  by  all,  and  generally  with  considerable  cor- 
rectness. 

Our  author  entered  Savoy  from  the  Val  d* Aosta,  by  the  pass  of  tlie 
Little  St.  Bernard,  and  descended  into  the  province  of  Tarentaise,  the 
most  remote  the  least  visited,  and  perhaps  tne  most  interesting  part  of 
the  Duchy.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  valley^  watered  in  its  length 
by  the  river  Isere,  a  fine  stream  that  has  its  source  in  the  glaciers 
of  Mount  Iseran,  and  .runs  through  part  of  Savoy  and  Dauphine,  until 
it  joins  the  Rhone  near  Valence. 

Tarentaise  is  rich  in  mineral  productions ;  we  may  mention  the  salt 
pits  of  Moutiers,  the  lead  and  silver  mines  of  Pesey  and  Macot,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  several  marble  quarries,  and  the  mineral  springs 
of  La  Perriere,  lately  discovered,  and  already  much  frequented  by  in- 
valids. It  has  a  useful  institution  in  the  school  of  mineralogy  and  of 
mining,  established  at  Moutiersy  to  which  three  profesaora  are  attaehedi 
a  rich  cdkctkm  of  minerals,  a  library,  and  a  labonitory.  This  esta* 
blishment  was  re-opened  under  the  present  king;,  Charles  raix,  In  1 885, 
A  foundry  for  melting  the  ore  has  been  estabfashed  at  Con^ans.  Hie 
le&d  mines  and  works  afford  employment  to  about  six  hundred  work- 
men.    The  present  king  has  also  put  into  execution  the  long  projected 


*  The  other  modem  work  deicriptive  of  this  country  it  the  *'  Historical,  Literary 
•nd  Statistical  Dtctipuary  pf  the  Duchy  of  Savoy,"  writtea  in  French  by  CrjJJet,  a 
native. 
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embMibD^Bl  ofthelflk^  by  wbtch  bdrge  tracts  of  fertile  land,  capable 
9f  atfbvdiiif  alibHaleiiee  to  90,000  people,  will  be  restored  to  agricul* 
Itire.  A  good  carriage-road  baa  also  been  lately  finished,  wbich  leads 
from  Anoeoy  toMoutiers;  tbe  capital  of  Tarentaisey  so  that  now  tra* 
vellers  caR  drive  from  Genera  or  Chambery,  to  the  fiooc  of  the  Little 
ScBenuffd. 

'  The  powdation  of  Tarentaise  does  not  amoimt  to  quite  43,000  indi- 
vidaals  or  both  sexes.  Active,  industrious,  and  early  aocustemed  to 
bardabips,  many  of  the  men  are  in  the  habit  of  quitting  their  homes  at 
tbe  ^1  cf  tbe  leaf,  and  proceed  to  Piedmont,  France,  or  even  Ger- 
Humy,  where  they  pursue  their  respective  trades,  and  then  retam  ia 
tbe  spring,  to  attend  to  the  labours  of  their  fields.  Their  ohurchea, 
their  cbitfitable  houses,  and  their  schools,  supported  by  private  doaa<* 
tions,  prove  the  good  character  of  diese  honest  mountaineers.  Tbe 
mode  of  courtsliip  here  resembles  ^t  of  the  Swiss  highlands.  The 
accepted  lover  repairs  at  night  under  the  window  of  his  mistress,  by 
whom  he  is  secretly  introduced  to  her  own  apartment,-  where- he  site 
till  the  morning,  without,  it  is  said,  any  offence  to  female  virtue. 

From  Anneey  our  author  proceeded  by  Bonneville  into  the  province 
of  Fauoigby*  After  describing  the  celebrated  wonders  of  the  valley  of 
ChamounVf*  be  contradicts  the  absurd  statement  in  the  itineraries)  that 
this  sinffuJar  spot  was  unknoifim  to  the  rest  of  the  wprld  until  the  year 
1741  mien  mKI •  Pooocke  and  Windham  visited  it,  and  gave  the  first, 
information  concerning  its  existence.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  cen-^ 
tury,  Aymon,  Coufit  of  Geneva,  founded  there  a  monastery  of  Bene- 
dictines, who  cultivated  the  district,  and  from  which  the  principal  vilbge 
of  tbe  vaMer  ib  still  cdled'the  Triewt. 

It  was  afterwards  annexed,  by  a  bull  of  Leo  X.,  to  the  Chapter  of 
SaHenehe.  Tbe  j^risb  church  was  rebuilt  in  1707.  But  it  was  not 
yist  then  tbe  frsbton  for'  travellers  to  explore  mountains  and  remote 
Tallies  in  <|uest  of  glaciers  and  panoramic  views.  Hence  the  nedeot 
ia  which  the  valley  of  Charooony  remained  so  long.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  district  in  that  neighbourhood,  which,  although  litde  l^e- 
^paenttfd,  is  no  way  inferior  to  the  ibrmer  in  beauty  aiMi  mndeur  of 
soenery.  This  is  tbe  vadley  of  the  Gi£&e,  called  also  of  Sixt,  which 
runs  to  the  foot  of  tbe  Buet«  It  \A  accessible  to  diars  on  the  side  of 
Geneva)  there  is  a  very  ffood  inn  at  Samoensj  a  toWn  of  about  four 
thousand  ilibabitants^  and'  another  at  die  village  of  Sixt.  The  valley 
^  tbo  Giffi«  has  oY&t  that  of  Chamouny  the  advantage  oT  mimerous 
and  magiiHicent  wutet&Us.  The  Buet,  a  mountain  nearly  ten  thousand 
ffat'  bi^i  ootamandl  the  finest  view  in  aU  Savoy.  Its  ascent  is  eonsi- 
derably  shorter  and  much  less  perilous  than  that  of  Mont  Blanc.  Tbe 
other  or  •left  bfranob  of  the  vaUey  leads  the  traveller  to  the  foot  of  d>o 
Col  dto  Taneverge  b^ongins  to  that  inaccessible  cluster  of  lofty  Alps 
that  rise  between  Savoy,  tne  Lower  Valais,  and  the  Leman,  and  of 
which  £ci  Bent  du  Midi  forms  the  central  summit.     At  the  foot  of  the 
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^   '^'The  aslivea  call  it  Chamonlx,  froitu  the  old  Lathi  name  camjmi 


Taaeveme  the  v^y  temraiontes  in  a  sgrtoCnMucal  fadnal,  mnpri- 
ately  called  Fmi^noiulo. .  lo.this  doomy  reeesa  the  sua  in  tbe  iongeife 
summer  days  is  only  visible  for  three  hours !  ^ ; 

From  the  Fau^igny  our  tourist  passed  into  dm  Chablais*  .another, 
division  of  Savoy,  {orming  th^  southern  .bank  of  the  Lake  of.  Geneva* 
The  scenery  is  here  milder,  though  still  heautiful.  The  higk  daui  to 
the.  Simplon  runs  along  this  district*  The  nqncipal  towns  are.Thouoa 
and  Evian*  Near  the  fotmer  ia  Bip2MUe>  toe  iavouxite, retreat  of  Amn-^i 
deus  VIII.,  Duke  of  Sayoy»  who,  after  a  reign  of  forty-three. yeain*: 
renoi^nced  the  cares  of  the  throne  to  his  sona,  and  shut  himself  up  .with, 
six  noblemen  of  his  Court,  in  a  ^oayjefxi,  or.  rather  hennitaoe^  which  he 
had  himself  erected.  Fjye  yea^s  itiVer^  the  Council  of  Basle  hnvimjp 
deposed  Eugeniua  IV.  in  1439,  elected  Am^deus  as  napveme  ponti£ 
A  deputation  of  prelates  was  sent  to  Ripaille,  to  announce  his  election. 
Afler  some  demur,  he  was  at  last  preyailed  upon  to  accept  the  tiara, 
an4 '  assumed  the  name  of  Felix  V .  The.  greater  part  of  Europe 
acknowledged  him,  but  Italy  continued  to  side  with  Eugenius,  and  after 
his  death  with  Nicholas  V.,  who  was  crowned  at  Rome,  whilst  Felix, 
resided  at  Geneva.  The  latter,  however,  anxious  to  terminate,  this 
80anda!ot!is  schism,  proposed  to  the  rival  pontiff  certain  conditions  undes- 
which  he  would  resign  nis  claim  to  tfie  papal  chair.  These  were  agreed, 
to  in  1449,  and  the  ex-pontiff  resumed  his  name  of  Amadeus,  and 
withdrew  again  to  his  sohtude  of  Ripaille.  He  survived  fais  abdication 
only  eighteen  months.  .  ,      .       . 

The  province  in  which  Chambery  is  placed  ia  called  Savoy  Profer  in. 
eontradistinction  to  the  general  appellation  of  the  whole  Duehy.  The 
town  of  Chambery  is  finely  situated,  and  its  society  ia  vemarkabljc 
pleasant  and  courteous  to  strangers.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  the  cot- 
tage called  Les  ChanneUes,  famed  in  Rousseau's  Confessions.  Oeneval^ 
de  Boigne,  who  had  served  long  in  India,  resided  many  years  in  thia. 
neighbourhood,  in  his  park  of  Buisson  Rond!^  where .  he  lat^y  4ied.  The 
Abb6  Saint  Real,  and  the  two  Counts,  Xavier  and  Joasph  de  Maiatoe^^ 
were  bom  at  Chambery, 

'Not  far  from  Chambery  are  the  baths  of  Aix,  where  a  nuBMroim 
cotnpany  assembles  in  summer.  In  the  same  neighbouiihood'is  the<fiae» 
Abbey  of  Hautecombe,  founded  by  Amadeus  IIL  in  UZ5f  and  in 
which  several  Princes  of  the  House  of  Savoy  were  entombed..  The 
church  was  rich  in  monuments,  inscriptioiia  and  valuable  relics  of  the^ 
middle  ages.  During  the  French  Revolution,  the  spirit  of  dtvturtation 
btoke  upon  the  sanctuary,  t)ie  graves  were  opened  and  ransnd^ed^  ookL 
the  building  itself  fell  into  ruins.  The  present  Kioghas  had  th^^bey; 
rejpaired  and  restored  to  its  original  atate. 

The  early  history  of  the  House  of  Savoy  is  closely  eennected  wifk 
the  wars  in  the  East  against  tlie  Saracens  and  Turks#  Bert0lotli  v^ 
t^Ttrperses  bis  descriptions  with  many  curious  records  of  tikeee  timee ; 
no  where  the  spirit  of  chivalry  was  perhaps  more  deeply  moted  Chan 
among;-  the  nobility  of  this  mountainous  land*  Even  now  a  high  feel>- 
ing  of  honour  is  found  among  the  old  though,  not  wealthy  &aa^^  of 
Savoy. 
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Fnm  Chndiery  our  author  retraoed  hk  stm  towards  Itdjr,  through 
the  province  of  Mauriennet  which  every  traveller  must  cross  oa  his  way 
to  Moot  Cenis. 

This  work  deserves  to  he  better  known,  and  would  he  a  very  useful 
companion  to  a  tourist  among  that  part  of  the  Alps.  In  the  Appendix 
we  find  an  analysis  of  the  various  mineral  spring  with  which  Savoy 
ahounds.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  Piedmontese  Govern- 
ment is  more  awake  than  it  used  to  be  to  the  interests  of  this  valuable 
and  lo^al  portion  of  its  dominions.  The  present  King  appeara  active  ; 
he  visits  an  perscm  his  various  provinces,  has  had  roads  and  other  pulilic 
works  finished ;  and  even  in  the  long[-neglected  island  of  Sardinia,  it 
qf^pears  that  civilisation  is  fast  spreading,  communicaticms  ate  opening, 
and  a  better  police  introduced. 


AaT.  XVIII. — Machmei  d  Vapeur;  Aperfu  de  leur  Etat  actttelf  sous  les 
points  devuedela  Micamque  et  de  V Industrie,  pour  conduire  d  la  sotu- 
tion  accompUe  du  Probiimeque  prisentent  ces  Machines:  aoec  un  smp- 
plement  donnant  la  Theorie  MathenuUi  que  rigoureuse  aes  Maekmes  d 
Tapeur,  fondie  sur  la  nouveUe  ThSone  G6n6rak  des  Fluides.  Par 
Hoene  Wronski.    4to.    Paiu.    1829. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  remark,  that  the  application  of  steam 
b  yet  but  in  its  infancy ;  a  proposition  self-evident  perhaps  to  those  who 
maintain  it,  but  one  which  we  are  disposed  to  resard  with  distrust, 
That  steam  is  available  for  many  purposes  for  which  it  is  not  used,  is 
manifestly  true,  but  then  arises  the  question  of  expe^ency,  and  whether 
manual  labour  is  not  in  the  end  cheaper.  Some  two  or  three  years 
since  an  individual  obtained  a  patent  for  an  engine  to  chop  up  firewood 
and  bind  it  into  small  faggots  of  given  dimensions; — ^tbe  cost  cff  the 
engine  and  its  moving  power  would  have  supplied  all  London  with 
faggdts  for  a  year.  Another  gentleman,  about  the  same  time,  contrived 
a  machine,  to  be  impelled  by  any  adequate  power,  for  splitting  straws, 
(we  do  not  mean  an  attorney,)  but  the  price  of  the  apparatus  and,  the 
maintenance  of  it  would  have  absorbed  all  the  profits  of  the  straw-plat 
trade.  The  employment  of  steam  machinery  in  such  cases  is  prepos- 
terous, and  the  adoption  of  it  must  always  be  regulated  by  the  value  of 
articles  so  manufactured,  and  such  as  are  produced  by  hand.  But  fur- 
ther, the  unerring  results  of  experience  have  shown  that  theoretical 
improvements  do  not  invariably  answer  in  practice ;  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  workmanship  can  be  brought,  but  which 
it  cannot  exceed,  and  M.  Wronski,  after  having  talked  of  the  vtritahU 
secret  oi  steam  engines,  may  excite  a  smile  n'om  an  engineer  by  the 
following  conditions,  which  must  be  fulfilled  before  a  perfect  engine 
can  be  constructed,  an^  the  positive  assertion  that  a  machine  which 
he  .has  invented  fnlfils  them  all ;  of  the  machine  itself  however,  as  it 
has  not  yet  been  protected  by  a  patebt,  nothing  of  course  is  said. 

^  The  *  vMLobk  probl^me'  of  steam-engioes  consists  in  construetiag  a  suchine 
which  shall  completely  fulfil  the  seven  following  conditions ; — 
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**  i.  It  diould  be  eonlnned  m  themsOieniatieaiflMitHiMii  of  tpftoe,  ifaat  is  to 
say,  U  sliould  oceiipy  Ae  leiuil  fNNisible.Tolunie. 

"2,  In  this  least  space  it  should  contain  the  mathematical  maximum  of 
vacuum  to  be  occapied  by.  steam,  and,  consequently,  it  should  have  the  least 
possible  weight,  yet  fulfilling  the  essential  condition  of  sufficient  solidity  to  offer 
a  complete  guarantee  against  explosion. 

**  3.  Hie  construction  of  it  should  be  independent  of  fte  place  wherein  it 
performs,  so  that  it  may  act  every  where  and  even  during  the  time  of  its 
leidend. 

**  4.  fiiit  fiutber  this  oonstraction  should  be  the  most  simple,  contaimiw 
onljr  jptrtft  of  immediate  actioD ;  that  is  to  say,  withoal  having  any  intermediate 
part  for  the  eommuQicalion  of  the  motion. 

'^  5,  The  whole  machine  should  be  susceptible  of  oommon  mana&cture,  thai 
it  might  botn  be  sold  at  a  low  price  and  m  repaired  every  where  by  ordinary 
mechanics. 

"  6.  It  should  be  able  to  apply  its  moviog  power  immediately  in  every  direc- 
tion, without  wheels,  handles,  or  other  parts  for  the  transmission  of  motion, 
and,  consequently,  it  should  act  vertioally,  horizontally,  or  in  anyway  that  may 
be  required.    . 

**  7.  Lastl;^,  its  moving  force  should  be  as  far  as  possible  continuous  and 
re^dhTf  and  it  should  thus  afford  the  whole  of  the  force  contained  in  the  vapour 
expended,  losing  the  least  possible  quantity  of  this  force  to  overcome  the 
frictions  inseparable  from  the  essence  of  matter. 

'<  Such in  its  determination  k  posteriori  and  k  priori  is  the  tfiritaUe 

probVtmt  of  steam  engines,  to  cariy  them  to  the  extreme  of  perfection.  Now, 
unless  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  that  when  supported  by  rigorous  mathematical 
calculations  does  not  seem  possible,  we  think  we  can  offer  a  solution  of  this 
problem  in  the  construction  of  a  machine  ....  which .  we  shall  call  dyna* 
fiMg^ae.^'— p.  245. 

For  the  reason  already  assigned  no  description  of  this  engine  and  na 
clue  to  its  conatmction  is  afforded,  but  the  analytical  expression  of  its 
powei^  and  the  dynamogenous  {actor,  facteur  dynatnogintquef  offering  a 
verUaole  generation  indefinie  de  force,  a  oenebation  AEaiT&Aias, 
£T  iLUHiTiE  de  forcet  upon  which  ita  superiority  depends,  is  most, 
mystically  set  forth,  and  to  save  our  readers  the  trouble  which  we  our- 
selves encoimtered,  we  shall  explain  this  mystification.  An  expression 
consisting  of  several  terms  is  found  for  the  power  of  hia  engine;  one  of 
of  these  terms,  the  dynamogenous  factor,  in  proportion  to  which  the 
value  of  this  expression  increases,  is  always  an  improper  fraction,  the 
numerator  being  the  tension  of  the  steam  m  the  cylinder  into  which  it 
is  first  admitted;  the  denominator,  the.  tension  of  tha  steam  in  another 
cylinder  into  which  it  is,  discharged  from  the  first.  .  So  that  the  whole 
thing  resolves  itself  into  Woolfs  engine,,  in  which*  from  the  mentk» 
made  of  Mr.  Perkins,  ateam  of  the  tension,  occpaionally  used,  by  that 
gentleman,  is  to  be  employed. 

Th^  history  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  we  conceive  to  be  this ;  the 
arrival  in  Paris  of  Mr,  Perkins,  and  the  experiments  he  performed  there 
some  short  time  since*  set  Kr.  Wronski*s  bufty  head  to  work;,  so, 
nicking  np  what  lie  could  of  that  able  engineer's  proceedii^s,  and  with 
M.  Arago*s  summary  of  the  history  of  the  steam-engine  in  last  year's 
Ammmre  for  a  text  book,  he  sat  down  to  write  a  history  and  invent  a 
machine  of  his  own.    The  historical  part  of  the  treatise  professes  to 
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have  been  eonposed  three  yean  ODoe ;  but  the  coiHiRved  references  to 
the  Annuaire,  the  arrangement,  tone,  and  spirit  of  the  whole  are  not  in 
harmony  with  such  an  assertion,  while  the  quiet  intimation  of  the  co- 
incidence between  his  own  theoretical  results  and  what  Mr.,  Perkins  has 
determined  experimentally,  point  out,  in  the  case  of  M.  Wronski,  from 
what  quarter  his  knowledge  was  derived.  We  are  no  more  inclined  to 
deny  M.  Wronski's  gencrd  talents  and  ability,  because  we  have  hazarded 
the  above  statement,  than  we  should  be  to  question  his  propensity  to 
mystification,  because  an  instance  might  posiibly  be  adduced  in  which 
he  had  acted  with  good  faith.  But  while  we  thmk  that  he  has  been  in 
some  cases  hardly  dealt  with,  we  consider  it  an  insult  to  the  science  of 
Europe,  that  what  he  docs  know  should  be  propounded  in  enigmas, 
which,  when  solved,  not  unfrequently  turn  out,  as  in  the  present  case, 
an  ass  in  a  lion's  skin. 


PoBticript  to  the  ArticU  on  the  '*  Present  State  of  the  Netherlands:" 

See  p.  400. 

Whilst  these  sheets  are  in  the  press,  the  Philosophical  College 
of  Louvain  has  been  abolished,  and  the  organization  of  the  epis* 
copal  seminaries  will  therefore  meet  with  no  obstacle.  Events 
have,  in  truth,  within  the  last  two  months,  been  multiplying  at  a 
fate  too  rapid  for  us  to  keep  pace  with.  The  dismissal  of  a  nu- 
merous body  of  public  functionaries  for  voting  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  collection  of  large  subscriptions  from  the  people  for 
their  indemnity,  are  among  the  matters  which  would  othenn'ise 
have  been  noticed. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


In  the  review  of  Professor  Heeren^s  work  oh  the  Polity  and  Commerce  of  the 
Great  Nations  of  Antiquity  in  our  last  Number,  we  meutioDed  iDcidentally  that 
the  English  tianslation  published  in  America  by  Mr.  Bancroft  of  Professor 
Heeren*s  Manual  of  Ancient  History  had  been  reprinted  here  for  the  benefit 
of  ourselves.  We  nnd  we  were  misinformed  as  to  this  point,  and  that  the  trans- 
lation published  by  Mr.  Talboys,  of  Oxford,  is  an  entirely  new  one.  The  same 
publisher  has  also  printed  a  translation  of  IIeeren*s  ^tch  of  the  History  of 
Ancient  Greece^  in  which  Mr.  Bancroft's  translation  was  userf,  but  very  much 
altered  and  corrected  tlut>ughout. 
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No.  X. 


FRANCE. 


A  V0L17HB  of  Memoin  of  the  Life  and  WritiiigB  of  the  celebTaied  Diderot,  by 
his  daughter,  Madame  de  Vandeul,  will  shortly  make  its  appearance.  Th^ 
manuscript  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Baron  Grimm,  who  nad  sent  it  to  a 
German  prince,  whose  correspondent  he  was.  A  copy  of  it  was  recently 
allowed  to  be  taken,  which  has  i^ten  into  the  hands  of  a  Paris  bookseller, 
who  is  about  to  publish  it.  Some  piquant  extracts  from  it  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Gazette  LUih-airey  a  cIcYer  weekly  periodical,  which  has  been  recently 
started*  in  Paris  on  the  plan  of  our  own  Literary  Gazette,  We  copy  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  this  encyclopedist  and  philosopher's  habits : 

**  In  this  manner  my  father  employed  his  tune.  ^He  wrote  epistolary  dedica- 
tions for  the  musicians,  of  which  I  possess  several ;  he  sketched  the  plot  of  a 
comedy  for  a  dramatist  who  could  only  write,  and  wrote  for  the  one  whose 
Jbrte  lay  in  plots ;  he  made  prefaces  and  introductory  discourses  to  suit  the 
wants  of  those  who  applied  to  him.  One  day  a  man  came  to  him  to  beg  him 
to  write  an  advertisement  of  some  pomatum  which  was  to  make  the  hair 
grow;  he  laughed  heartily,  but  did  what  was  requested.  He  did  not  always 
labour,  however,  for  the  mere  sake  of  obliging.  He  had  given  up  to  his  wife 
the  whole  of  his  little  income,  and  very  rarely  asked  her  for  money,  and  then 
only  for  trifling  sums.  He  spent  a  great  deal  however ;  he  was  fond  of  cards, 
played  very  ill,  and  always  lost;  he  liked  riding  in  hackney  coaches,  often 
forgot  them  at  the  doors  of  houses  where  he  stopped,  and  bad  a  whole  day's 
fare  to  pay.  The  females  to  whom  he  was  attached  cost  him  considerable 
sums,  which  he  was  anxious  my  mother  should  know  no(hing  of.  He  never 
denicMi  himself  a  book :  he  had  a  taste  for  prints,  gems,  and  miniatures,  of  which 
he  made  presents  within  a  day  or  two  after  he  had  bought  them ;  but  he  required 
money  to  meet  all  these  expences.  He  laboured,  therefore,  for  public  bodies, 
for  magistrates  and  others  who  could  recompense  him  liberally  for  his  work. 
He  composed  discourses  for  advocates-general^  addresses  to  the  king,  parlia- 
mentary remonstrances,  and  various  odier  things,  which,  he  said,  were  paid 
three  times  their  value.  It  was  with  the  little  sums  he  received  in  this  manner 
that  he  satisfied  his  taste  for  making  presents,  and  the  little  luxuries  of  Hf^." 
Here  is  the  account  of  his  death : 

**  He  went  to  occupy  a  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  which  had  been  hired 
for  him  by  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  He  enjoyed  them  but 
twelve  days ;  he  was  enchanted  with  them ;  having  always  lodged  in  a  garret, 
he  thought  himself  in  a  palace.  But  his  body  became  weaker  eveiY  day ; 
al&Ottgfa  his  head  was  not  at  all  affected,  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  his  end 
was  approaching;  but  he  said  not  a  word  about  it,  from  a  wish  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  the  persons  about  him,  whom  he  saw  plunged  in  sorrow;  he  occu-' 
pied  himself  in  everything  that  could  divert  and  deceive  them ;  every  day  he 
was  arranging  something  new,  putting  his  prints  in  order,  &c.  The  night  before 
his  death  a  more  convenient  bea  was  brougnt  for  him ;  the  workmen  took  a  great 
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deal  of  trouble  in  placing  it  properly.  '  My  friends/  said  he  to  them,  '  yoa 
ue  taking  infinite  pains  Uiere  ibr  a  piece  of  mmitnre  which  will  not  be  wanted 
lor  more  than  four  days/  In  the  evening  he  saw  his  friends.  The  conrersa^ 
tion  turned  upon  philosophy,  and  the  Tarioos  roads  for  arriving  at  that  science. 
*  The  first  step  towards  pmlosophy,'  said  he,  '  is  incr^uUty.'  This  remark  is 
the  last  whidi  he  pronounced  m  my  presence.  As  it  was  late,  I  left  \dm,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  him  once  more. 

"  He  got  up  on  Saturday,  the  30th  of  July,  1784 ;  he  conversed  all  the 
morning  with  his  son-in-law  and  his  physician ;  he  had  his  blistering  plaster  re- 
moved, as  it  gave  him  pain ;  he  set  down  to  table,  took  some  soup,  some  boiled 
mutton  and  succory;  he  then  took  an  apricot,  which  my  mother  wished  to  dis- 
suade him  from  eating.  '  But  what  ponible  harm  do  you  think  tiiat  can  do  me  ?* 
He  did  eat  it ;  then  rested  his  elbow  on  the  table  in  order  to  eat  some  preserved 
dterHesy  and  coughed  slightly.  My  mother  iksked  hita  a  question, -and  l«e^r- 
ing  no  answer,  she  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  al  him*-4ie  was  no  more  1^ 

A  new  dnxma  by  M.  Victor  Hugo,  entitled  Benumt,  is  n<yw  in  rehearsal  at 
the  HieAtre  Pranpais.  The  representation  of  this  is  tooked  forward  to  as  an 
event  which  is  to  decide  the  great  litervy  question,  which  has  been  so  kmg  in 
discussion,  between  the  classical  «nd  roteantic  schoi^s. 

The  Memoirs  of  Levasseur,  an  ex-conventionalisti  recently  published,  have 
been  seiied  by  order  of  tiie  government. 

At  the  sitthig  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  14th  of  December, 
M:  Charles  Dupitt  read  the  first  part  of  an  elaborate  Eite^  on  the  oowparafroe 
frogrtu  &ftke  Prwaie  and  Puhik  Revames  in  France  and  Gre^  BntA%ifr«m 
the  commeniement  of  the  gixieenth  century  to  the  nre$ent  time.  In  this  Easay 
M.  Dupfin  lustified,  by  calculations,  the  principle  of  the  legislation  on  cotn.  Ue 
defended' the  law-relative  to  the  importation  tod  exportation  of  com,  against 
the  bpinion  of  the  advoeates  for  the  free  circulation  or  the  agricultural  pcodocL 
He  concluded  by  dravring  a  parallel  between  the  measures  adopted  in  France 
and  Great  Britain,  which,  though  diffisrant  in  their  views,  are  founded  om'^libe 
same  prineiples»  and  productive  of  results  equally  odvontageouslo  both  noftioos. 

'  We  understand  that  there  is  to  be  a  grand  Musical  Festival  held  AtStrosborg 
on  the  13th  of  April  next  All  the  artists  and  amateurs  of  Ahaoe,  and  several 
of  the  departments  of  the  interior,  are  to  be  present  on  the  occasion ;  and  seve- 
ral dislniguished  musicians  of  the  grond-duchy  of  Baden  have  accepted  the 
invitation  given  them  to  attend. 

M.  Senillas  waseleeted  on  the  28th  of  December  a  member  of  the  Acaden; 
of  Sciences  in  the  room  of  M.  Vauquelin,  deceased.  M.  Ghevi^l  has  beeo 
elected  the  suoeessor  of  tiw  same  gentleman  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  General  Rogniat  has  been  elected  an  aemdemkkn 
ijltv  in  die  room  of  ComK  Dam. 

M.  Thiers,  author  of  the  History  of  the  French  Revohition,  has  trndertakcB 
the  ^rincipaf  editorship  of  a  new  daily  political  journal,  which  commenced  oa 
the  1  St  of  Jasuary  under  the  title  of  Le  National.  The  tone  of  it  appears  moK 
moderate  than  that  of  the  ConstUutionel,  to  which  M.Thiers  has  been  ibr  some 
years  attached  as  one  of  the  principal  coUaborateun.  A  duel  has  already  takec 
place,  however,  between  one  of  the  collaboreteurs  of  th^  Hational  and  onottier 
of  the  Drapeau  Bianc,  in  which  the  latter  was  vrounded. 
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Hie  vtport,  which  obtained  currency  on  the  continent  some  time  sinoe^  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  which  was  totally  unfounded,  has  given  rise  to  one 
of  those  fabricatioos  with  which  French  literature  at  present  so  much  abounds^ 
It  is  entiUed  Memorial  de  Sir  Uudion  Lowe,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  of  that  nature  which  will  most  likely  procure  it  the  honour  of 
a  fotsM,  and  the  notice  of  the  procttreur  du  RoL 

The  first  volume  of  an  extremely  interesting  and  el^antly  written  work  by 
M,  E.  GmUtier  tPArc,  entitled  Hittory  of  the  ConfuaU  tf  the  Normans  » 
liafyf  in  iSia/y»  and  tn  Greece,  has  recently  made  its  appearance.  We  advert 
to  it  BOW  principally  to  direct  attention  to  a  curious  document  published  among 
the  Fitcet  JuUukaivoes  at  the  end,  giving  an  account  of  the  darine  literary  for- 
feiyoonmitted  by  the  Abbe  Vella,  an  illiterate  Maltese  priest^  who  succeed 
in  inmsing  upon  Monsignor  Airoldi,the  Archbishop  of  Heraolea,  a  person^ig^ 
of  real  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  such  a  degree,* as  to  induce  hira 
to  publish,  as  genuine,  a  series  of  documents  purporting  to  be  translations  from 
the  Afabis,  and  relating  to  the  dominion  of  tne  Arabs  in  Sicily,  which  were,  in 
iact,  the  entire  creations  of  Vella's  own  brain.  The  title  of  this  workwas^ 
Codice  Diplomatico  di  SiciUa,  neiio  il  governo  degli  Ara^  piMkato  perjopera 
e  studio  di  Alfonso  Airoldi,  Ardvescovo  di  Eraaea.  Palermo:  1789r-rl792. 
6  vols.  4to.  Another,  which  Vella  himself  published  afterwards,  of  the  same 
description^  is  entitled,  IJhrodel  Cansif^  di  JSgitlOt  tradottoda  Gwufpe  Vella, 
&c.  ralermo :  1793.  1  vol.  in  folio.  In  the  controversy,  which  arose  at  the 
time  respecting  these  manuscripts,  the  Danish  orientalist,  Tychsen,  stood  forth 
i«ty  promtnenthr  aa  the  asserter  and  vindicator  of  their  authenticity  while  M. 
De  Guignes  and  M.  Barth^ltey  did  not  hesitate,  on  the  evidenoe  before  them, 
to  pronounce  them  rank  forgeries. 

'  A  detailed  prospectus  has  just  been  issued  at  Paris  of  a  new  edition  of 
Henry  Stephens  Thesaurus  Lmgu^e  Graea,  *'  in  which  the  text  of  the  author  is 
entirdy  preserved,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,,  and  augmented  vnth  the 
labours  of  the  English  edition  and  of  the  new  editors;  published  by  M.  Hase, 
If  ember  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  aod  Belles  Lettres,  Proteor  in  the 
Special  Sdiool  of  living  Oriental  Languages,  Assistant  Keeper  at  the  Royal 
Library,  &c.  &c.  and  by  Messrs.  Sinner  and  Fix ;  according  to  a  plan  submitted 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  approved .  by  its  Commission.*'  As  one 
of  the  main  reasons  which  hashed  to  the  undertaking  of  this  new. edition  the 
editors  state : — ''  The  English  edition,  which  costs  more  than  SOL  (although  it 
had  1086  subscribers  on  its  appearance),  is  too  high-priced  to  be  of  the  service 
to  literature  which  might  have  been  expected  from  it,  and  the  list  ofsuhioribers 
to  it  consists  rather  of  rich  persons  than  of  men  of  letters.  Notwithstanding, 
idthottgh  the  plan  of  our  edition  is  totally  different,  we  should  not  have  albw^ 
ourselves  to  establish  a  competition  which  might  have  been  iniurioua  to  the 
spirited  publisher,  had  we  not  previously  been  assured  by  himself  that  this  edi- 
tion was  exhausted.  We  should  have  been  afiraid  of  incurring  the  reproaches 
which  Scapula  so  well  merited."  We  have  not  room  to  enter  into  any  further 
details,  but  must  refer  the  classical  reader  to  the  Prospectus  itself,  which  con- 
sists of  sixteen  pages  in  folio.  The  edition  will  be  published  in  28  limraiaons 
in  folio,  in  double  columns,  the  same  size  as  the  original  and  the  London  edi- 
tion, upon  a  handsome  vellum  paper.  The  $rst  livraison  will  appear  in  April 
next,  aner  which  from  six  to  eight  livraisons  will  appear  annually.  The  price 
of  each  livraison  will  be  12  francs.  Subscriber's  names  will  be  received  by  ^e 
publishers  of  this  Review. 

In  the  second  number  of  a  periodical  quarterly  work  lately  commenced 
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voder  tlie  title  of  Ammla  de  P&fgihiepMifmf  there  U  a  imnoas  Memoir  by 
Pr.  Villerm^,  <m  the  Stature  qJ  Man  m  trance,  and  the  con^equtncet  to  be  dednced 
from  it  for  Natural  HUtory  and  Legislation.  Among  the  curious  facts  which 
Dr.  V.  has  demonetrated,  is  one,  that  the  human  stature  is  more  elevated,  ceteris 
paribuMf  in  rich  countries  than  in  pooreri  and  in  cities  than  in  the  country. 
During  the  existence  of  the  French  empire  and  the  conscription,  several  millions 
of  men  were  measured,  and  from  their  measurements  it  results  that  the  richest 
departments  always  supplied  the  tallest  oonsoriptSy  and  presented  the  smallest 
■umber  dischatged  on  account  of  disease.  The  people  of  Paris  are  taller  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  part  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  those  of 
Lyons  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  anondissement  of  Villefranche.  Besides  the 
influence  of  wealdi,  Dr.  V.  recognises  certain  local  influences;  marshy  coun- 
tries produce  a  stunted  as  well  as  a  miserable  race;  mountaineers  aie  not  tall 
genenlly,  except  in  countries  where  the  people  are  in  easy  circumstances. 

The  deductions  which  M.  Villerm^  has  drawn  from  these  facts  are  of  two 
sorts: — the  first,  which  apply  to  the  natural  history  of  man;  and  the  second, 
to  statistics  and  legislation.  Among  the  first  the  principal  is,  that  persons 
above  the  middle  siae  are  less  liable  to  infirmities  than  those  that  are  below  it« 
Qf  the  second  sort  the  following  are  the  most  striking : — ^1.  That  the  conscrip- 
tion, presses  very  unequally  on  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  same  territory.  In  the 
rich  districts  there  is  a  moch  greater  number  of  men  fit  for  military  service  than 
in  the  poorer  ones.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  contingents  demanded  finom  both 
are  the  same.  2.  The  age  fixed  for  the  recruiting  ought  to  be  later  in  the  poom 
departments  and  in  the  country,  than  in  the  ridi  departments  and  the  towns. 
3.  In  the  poor  districts  the  men  of  the  requisite  height  for  the  army  sdfer  from 
the  smallness  of  their  compatriots ;  for  thev  are  less  numerous  to  fiimisb  the 
required  contingent.  In  the  department  of  the  Allier,  some  years  badk,  55  out 
of  100  young  men  were  under  4  feet  10  inches,  while  in  the  department  of  the 
Doubs  there  were  only  8.  In  the  first,  therefore,  the  drawing  by  lot  was  con- 
fined to  45  individuals,,  in  the  second  it  extended  to  92.  The  chances  of  the 
drawing  were  therefore  very  diflerent.  4.  By  requiring  men  of  tall  stature  for 
the  army,  the  efiiect  will  be  in  the  end  that  there  will  he  none  but  little  men. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  admit  all  capable  men,  and  even  where  the  capacity 
was  equal,  to  take  little  men  in  preference.  It  is  probable  that  lone-continued 
wars  tend  to  degenerate  the  human  race.  The  conscrintion  lays  hM  of  the 
tallest  men  and  those  possessed  of  the  most  robust  health,  and  the  war  sweeps 
them  off*  in  distant  countries.  (This  fact  had  been  already  noticed  by  M. 
Charles  Dupin  in  his  Foroet  Prodttctioei,  ic.  de  la  France,  See  Vol.  I.  p.  481, 
of  this  journal.) 

A  writer  in  the  Bibliothcgue  UniveneUe  of  Geneva,  commenting  upon  Aese 
fiuits,  observes,  that  the  difierence  which  M.  V.  attributes  to  the  degree  of 
wealth,  may  also  be  accounted  for  firom  a  canse  independent  of  wealth,  namely, 
the  difierence  of  races;  in  proof  of  which  he  adduces  the  circumstance,  that, 
in  some  of  the  poorer  departments  of  France,  the  men  are  taller  than  their 
richer  neighbours.  This  is  the  case  in  Franche  Comt^,  compared  with  the 
C6te*d*0r  and  the  Yonne.  In  Britanny,  the  only  province  where  the  abori- 
ginal or  Celtic  race  has  remained  pure,  are  to  be  found  the  shortest  men  in 
France;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  British  portion  of  the  same  race,  namely, 
the  Scotch  highlanders  as  compared  with  tne  bwlanders,  and  the  Welsh  as 
compared  with  the  English,  give  ground  for  the  same  remark. 


GERMANY. 
Baron  Hum boldt  has  returned  to  Berlin  from  his  excursion  to  the  Ural  moun- 
tains of  Siberia.   His  observations  on  these  mountains  have  led  to  a  remarkable 
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discovery.  More  than  two  years  since,  stnicic  with  die  extreme  resemblance 
between  them  and  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  he  was  convinced  that  diamonds 
ought  to  be  found  in  Siberia  as  weil  as  in  America.  This  opinion  was  more 
strongly  confirmed  in  his  mind  during  liis  last  excursion  there,  and  from  his 
observation  the  Comte  de  Pdlier,  who  accompanied  him,  was  impressed  with 
the  same  conviction.  This  nobleman,  (who  is  married  to  the  Princess  Scha- 
kanskoi,  the  proprietress  of  considerable  estates  in  the  Ural  chain,)  after  quit- 
ting the  Baron,  when  the  latter  took  the  road  to  Tobolsk,  recrossed  the  moun- 
tains in  order  to  visit  his  wife's  property,  situated  on  the  western  or  European 
declivity  of  the  Ural.  He  gave  orders  to  make  search  in  a  washing  of  gold, 
situated  25  wersts  to  the  N.£.  of  Bissersk,  and  260'wet9ts  E.  of  Peru.  This 
has  been  attended  with  complete  Success ;  and  though  no  machine  has  yet  been 
constructed,  the  children  employed  to  wash  the  gold  on  tables  have  already 
found  seven  diamonds.  Machines  are  now  getting  ready  to  make  this  precious 
mineral  the  subject  of  regular  working. 

The  grand  Musical  Meeting  of  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  Musicians  took  place 
in  the  University  of  Ilalle  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12lh  of  September  last.  The 
orchestra  consisted  of  600  performers,  among  whom  were  Schneider  of  Dessau, 
and  Spontini,  the  director  of  the  royal  chapel  at  Berlin.  The  first  da^'s  con- 
cert began  with  the  overture  of  Otympia,  tne  composition  of  Spontini,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  sensation  produced  on  the  auditory  hy  this 
brilliant  morceau.  A  cantata  by  the  same  composer,  in  honour  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  was  as  loudly  applauded.  Spontini's  manner,  though  different  from 
that  of  most  of  the  German  composers,  is  at  present  the  subject  of  admiration 
at  Berlin  and  the  north  of  Germany.  A  hymn  from  his  Agnes  of  Hohenstauf- 
fen,  and  the  Pnasian  National  Air,  concluded  the  evening's  entertainment. 
This  last  composition,  the  energetic  words  and  simple  and  majestic  air  of  which 
produce  the  most  striking  effect,  was  played  with  the  most  perfect  precision. 
Tlie  stanzas  were  sung  by  Madame  Schulz,  whose  clear  and  sonorous  voice 
excited  a  sort  of  magical  sensation  when,  after  the  repetition  of  the  chorus, 
relieved  by  the  accompaniment  of  innumerable  instruments,  she  resumed  the 
solo  of  each  successive  stanza.  This  air  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  master-pieces  of- 
Spontini,  that  which  is  most  characteristic  of  his  manner.  He  excels  in  the  art 
ot  elevating  and  carrying  along  his  auditory,  by  accumulating,  as  it  were, 
the  melodious  concords  to  the  point  of  intoxicating  the  imagination.  Every 
instrument  is  brought  into  play  to  stir  up  the  passion  which  he  wishes  to  raise 
to  the  very  utmost ;  from  the  timbrel  to  the  first  violin,  all  of  these  have  but  one 
object,  that  of  exciting  the  same  feeling  which  actuated  the  composer  during 
his  labours. 

On  the  second  day  Handel's  srand  oratorio  of  Samson  was  performed.  On 
this  occasion  Spontini  acquitted  himself  most  nobly  in  the  direction  of  the  band, 
as  a  composition  so  essentially  different  from  the  rules  which  he  follows  required 
his  whole  efforts.  He  paid  the  greatest  homage  to  the  manes  of  that  great  artist, 
by  entering  for  the  moment  completely  into  the  spirit  of  his  composition,  and 
reproducing  in  his  native  city  a  work  on  which  the  whole  charm  of  his  genius 
is  impressed. 

In  the  three  concerts  which  were  given  during  the  general  meeting  of  the 
associated  performers,  the  public  were  enabled  to  hear  thirty-six  morceaux  of 
the  very  first  order.  The  Society,  desirous  of  testifying  its  gratitude  to  Spon- 
tini for  his  zealous  and  indefatigable  attention,  presented  him  with  a  gold 
medal,  with  the  inscription  Li/rica  Tragadia  Principi  Gewmania  Meritorwn 
Cultrix;  and  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Halle,  before  his 
departure,  conferred  on  him  the  rank  and  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Music. 
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Dr.  SefaDeDer,  a  piofiBMor  of  the  UniTeraity  of  Fribomg,  poUlriied,  about  the 
latter  end  of  1828,  a  woiIe  ii»  2  vols.  8vo.,  entitled  The  Ji^lutneejtf  Autiria 
upon  Oermmy  and  Europtfjram  the  RefirmaiioH  to  the  Fretad  Tmk,  which 
is  lemaricable  on  seTeral  accoants.  The  author  lived  28  years  in  Austria;  he 
is  a  Catholic,  and  was  a  professor  at  OnUs ;  he  wrote  his  book  whUe  he  was 
resident  there,  he  sent  it  to  Vienna  ibr  eiaminafion  by  the  censorship,  and  it 
was  returned  to  him  with  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  M.  Gents,  part  of  which 
are  printed  with  the  text  The  book  is  written  with  so  much  bohlness  and 
freedom,  that  very  few  of  ^  German  journals  have  ventured  to  -quote  from  it, 
even  by  wajr  of  censure.  fVederick  Schlegel,  in  his  famous  book  on  modem 
history,  exhibited  Austria  to  us  on  the  bright  side ;  Dr.  SchneUer  shews  her  to 
us  rattier  loo  much  on  the  opposite.  Both  these  writers  agree  in  eomddeving 
her  as  an  immediate  organ  of  Providence ;  but  while  the  first  views  the  system 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna  as  a  salutary  and  conservative  power,  the  latter  regards 
it  as  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  nations. 

Another  re-print  of  Stephen's  TknowmM  Ungtue  Gtteem  is  anaoaated  to 
appear  at  Leipsic.  It  will  contain  the  new  matter  of  the  London  edition,  with 
copious  additions  by  the  DindorflTs.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  40  parts  in  Mio, 
price  8i.  each  (in  Germany),  and  will  occupy  seven  years  in  pubfieatioo. 


NETHERLANDS  AND  HOLLAND- 

A  new  and  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Jacob  Cats  (dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  U.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Orange)  is  announced  to  be  putaliahed  in 
13  volumes,  8vo.,  divided  into  80  livraisons.  The  first  will  appear  in  March, 
1830,  and  the  subsequent  livraisons  every  three  weeks.  Of  this  atitfaor  our  rea* 
ders  will  recollect  the  interesting  account  given  in  our  fourth  vol.  p.  50— >52. 


HUNGARY. 


Ot7R  friend  Dr.  Bowring  has  just  published  a  handsome  little  volume,  entitled 
Foeiry  of  the  Magyars,  preceded  by  a  Sketdi  of  the  Jbmguage  and  LUeraimre  of 
Hungary  and  Tfanm/lvania.  It  contains  about  160  specimens,  including  seve- 
ral of  those  which  were  first  published  in  the  Article  on  the  Langta^e  and 
Literature  of  the  Magyars  that  appeared  in  this  journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  38 — ^7^. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

Father  Hyaciivtb,  of  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  more  than  onee  in 
our  nreceding  numbers,  has  recentlv  published  in  Russian,  at  St.  Petetstmnr, 
A  Uucripthn  <^  Peking,  with  a  Plan  of  that  Capiat;  tramlated  &om  <£ 
Chinese.  A  French  Translation  from  the  Russian,  by  M.  Ferry  de  In^uf,  bm 
also  been  published  at  the  same  time.  A  report  upon  this  work  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Paris,  drawn  op  by  M.  Klaproth,  was  read  at  a  meelbig  «r  the 
Society  in  October,  a  eopy  of  which  anpears  in  the  Jaamed  Asiuiigm  for  Ni>- 
vember.  From  this  it  appears  that  Father  HyaciothVs  woik  contains  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  original  Chinese,  which  consists  of  1080  pages,  while  tiie 
Translation  has  only  175.    M.  Klaproth  has  made  great  use  of  the  original  in 
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his  General  Betenptioa  a^  Onna^  which  has  heen  aanounced  for  several  years 
to  be  published  in  Engush  in  London,  the  appearance  of  which  has  been 
hitherto  retarded  by  unforeseen  circumstances.  The  Plan,  which  accompanies 
Father  Hyacinth's  description,  consists  of  two  sheets,  beautifully  engravea,  with 
explanations  ia  Aussian  and  French;  but  M.  Klaproth  regrets  tlmt  it  is  defi- 
cient in  the  names  of  the  streets^  squares,  canals,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
bridges,  besides  several  other  inaccuracies.  With  respect  to  the  VeKriptioOf 
Mr.  K.  remarks,  with  some  surprise,  that  Father  H.  has  entirely  confined  him- 
self to  the  translation  of  his  Chinese  author,  as  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
a  mao  who  had  resided  fourteen  years  in  that  capi^,  enjoying  full  Uberty  and 
kisuve  to  traverse  and  examine  it  in  every  direction,  would  have  given  us  some 
of  his  own  observations  upon  it  A  picture  of  Peking,  exhibiting  the  aspect 
and  usages  of  this  .ancient  capital,  and  the  impression  which  the  sight  of  its 
streets,  palaces,  and  temples  had  produced  upon  a  stranger  accustomed  to  a 
style  of  architecture,  modes  of  life,  and  customs  and  usages  totallv  different, 
would  have  been  a  most  valuable  present  to  European  readers.  Of  all  this, 
howevtt,  Father  Hyacinth's  work  does  not  contain  one  word. 

That  learned  Orientalbt,  Professor  Neumann  of  Munich,  author  of  the  life  of 
the  Armenian  Philosopher,  David,  &c.  is  about  to  sail  from  London  for  China 
for  the  purpose  of  practically  studying  the  Chinese  language  and  literature. 
The  result  of  this  voyage  will  probably  be  very  important  to  Oriental  scholars; 
and  it  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  instance  of  an  European  scavan  visitinr 
China  solely  for  literary  purposes.  The  Royal  Academy,  of  Berlin  has  placed 
1500  dollars  at  the  Professor  s  disposal  for  the  purchase  oif  Chinese  books. 

Dr.  Bernard  Dom,  translator  of  the  History  of  the  A%hans,  (for  which  he 
last  year  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London,) 
has  arrived  at  Kharkofi^  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  newly-foundai 
Oriental  Professorship,  to  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  appointed  him  in 
that  University. 

Dr.  Siebold,  of  whose  labours  and  collections  relative  to  Japanese  literature 
we  had  occasion  to  speak  in  a  late  number,  has  unfortunately  excited  the  sus- 

Sicions  of  the  Japanese  government.  He  had  obtained  from  the  astronomer  of 
eddo,  (the  capital  of  Japan,)  a  set  of  maps  of  the  empire.  Ttie  magistrates  of 
Wangasaki,  one  of  the  nve  imperial  cities,  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  the 
maps  to  be  taken  from  him;  his  papers  were  also  seized  ,an^  examined.  '  fn 
other  respects  he  has  been  treated  with  great  lenity,  and.  it.  is  now  hoped  that 
he  will  snortly  be  liberated,  and  aHowed  to  return  to  Europe.  The  Dutch  are 
the  only  Europeans  whom  the  Japanese  admit  to  trade  wim  them,  and  it  was 
in  the  capacity  of  physician  to  the  Dutch  iactory  that  Dr.  Siebold  had  been 
allowed  to  enter  Japan. 

M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  has  published  a  short  but  curious  Memoir  on  the  CoUeo- 
Hon  of  Siorki  entitled  the  Thausand-and-cne  Nights,  in  which  that  learned 
orientalist  has  satisfectoril^  demolished  the  arguments  of  those  who  ascribed 
to  them  an  Indian  or  Persian  origin :  M.  de  Sacy's  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
originally  written  in  Syria;  that  the  collection  was  left  incomplete  by  its 
auUior,  and  that  the  copyists  have  endeavoured  to  complete  it  by  the  addition 
of  tales  already  known,  or  new  ones  written  bv  themselves ;  that  the  date  of  ita 
composition  is  not  very  ancient,  and  may  with  tolerable  certainty  be  set  down 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Hegira,  which  would  make  it 
about  400  years  old. 
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PUBLISHEID  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 
From  November,  1829,  to  February,  1830,  inclusive. 

THEOLOGY. 

f$8  Mclaiiclithon*8  Wcrke,  in  eincr  auf  dee  ellgeroeinen  Gebreuch  benriuMten  Aus- 
wahl.    Ilcrausgegeben  von  Dr.  Koetlie.  In  6  Theilen.  8vo.  Letptig,  Itt. 

239  Roodiger,  Dr.  A.  de  origiiie  et  indole  Arabioe  Ubroruni  V.  T.  historicoranu 

Iiiterp.  libri  duo.  4to.  HoIUb,  8a.  Ditto,  Schreibpap.  lOs.  Idem,  Sckweiierpp, 

138. 

240  Bottiger,  K.  A.  genannt  von  Reichmeister,  Gethsemane    and  Golgotha,  oder 

Jc8us  der  Hohepreister.  8vo.  Leipzig.  7s. 
f  41  Fleck,  F.  F.  de  regno  divino  Uber  exegeticus,  historkas,  Quatuor  Evangelistarom 

doctrinam  coroplectens.  gr.  8vo.  Lipsia,  iSs. 
it4t  Tittmann,  Dr.  de  Synonyrois  in  Novo  Testamento.  lib.  I.  6vo.  niaj.  J^iptj^'  10«. 
243  Hennebcrg,  Dr.  philolopischer,  historisclier  und  kritischer  Ccnnmentar  iiber  die 

Schriften  des  Neuen  TesUmenU.  IrThl.  gr.  8vo.  Gatha.  Ks.  6d. 
f  44  Kapp,  Dr.  iiber  den  Ursprung  der  Meoschen  und  Volker,  nach  der  Mosaischen 

Genesis,  gr.  8vo.  Numberg.  6s. 

245  Feiliccia,  A.  A.  de  ChristianaB  ecclesis  prims.  Ediiio  nova  c.  Dr.  Bitter.  Tom.  I. 

II.  gr.  8vo.    Colon,  IDs. 

246  Gnim£u:h,  K.  Siona,  der  Weg  lu  Gott.  £in  christiiches  Erbaumgsbach.  gr.  8vo. 

Lnjnig,  128. 

247  Wiroraer,  G.' A.  Litureie  fur  die  evangcliscbe  Kirclic.    gr.  4to.    L^pne,  10s. 

248  Antony,  J.  Archaolo;iisch-liturgisches  Lchrbuch  des  Gregorianischcn  Rircbcnge- 

sAngs.  gr.  4to.  Afiirufer.  13a. 

249  Hermes,  Dr.  Einleitung  in  die  Christ-Katholische  Tbeologie.    2rThl.   gr.  8vo. 

M'uniter.  lis. 
260  Theiner,  Dr.  J.  A.  et  A.  Theiner,  die  Kinf  iihrung  der  erswnnsenen  Ehelosigkett 
bd  den  Christiichen  Gcistlichen  ond  ihre  Folgen.    Bin  Beitrag  aitr  Khcbeii* 
geschicbte.    3  vol.  8vo.  AtUnburg,  ll.  8s. 

251  CoUectio  Sdects  SS.  Ecdcsss  Patram,  kc,    Toai.  XV.-^XXIV.  8vo.    Paris. 

each  9s. 

252  Choix  de  Sermons  de  fen  M.  Armaud  Delille,  pasteur  a  Nimes,  public  par  J. 

Gardes.  2  vol.  12mo.  Pmit, 

253  Meditations  lUligieuaes  en  forme  do  Discours  pour  ioutes  les  dpoqoea,  ciFCfni* 

stances,  et  situations  de  la  vie  doniestique  et  civile,  traduites  par  JULM.  Moo- 
nard  et  Gence  d'apres  Touvrage  allemand  Siunden  der  AndadU.  No.  I.  II.  UL 
IV,  et  souscription  pour  12  Nos.  publics  chaque  semaine.  8vo.  Park,  7s. 

254  J^r^mie,  par  Dahter,  2de  partie,  contenant  lea  Notes  expltcatives,  bistoriqueft,  rt 

critiques.  8vo.  Parii, 

255  Oegger,  Lettre  i  MM.  de  Rothschild  et  k  leurs  co4«li{^oimaires,  snr  l«  visie 

Messie  et  la  langoe  de  la  Nature.  8vo.  Paris* 

256  Cbiarinf,  Tb^ie  du  Judaisme,  appHqu6e  k  la  reforme  des  isracUtes  cie  t*us  ks 

pays  de  TEurope.  2  vol.  8vo.  Paris. 

257  Ncander,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  du  Cbriatianisroe,  trad,  de  rAUeoMuxd 

par  A.  Diiicon.  8vo.  Ports.  89. 
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LAW,  JURISPRUDENCE,  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

258  Locr^,  Legislation  Civile,  Comioerciale,  et  Criminelle  de  la  France.    Tom.  XVU. 

et  XVIII.  «▼(>.  Pads,  each  9s. 

259  Recueil  des  Andennes  Lois  Fran9aiseSf  depuis  Tan  420,  jasqo'a  la  RevoliiUon  de 

1789,  par  Isambert,  Decrusy  et  Taillandier.    Tom.  XVIL  XIX.   2  vol.    8to. 
Tccris, 

260  Okey«  Droit  d'Aubaine  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.  12mo.  IP  ant, 

261  Mahal,  Tableau  de  la  Constttation  politique  de  la  Monarchie  Fran9ai8e  seton  la 

Charte.  8vo.  Parit,  ISs. 

262  Sietze,  K.  F:  F.  Gnind-Begriff  Preussiscber  Staats-nnd  Rechts-Oesdiichte.   gr. 

8vo.  Btrlm.  17s.  6d. 

263  Strombeck,  Fr.  H.  von,  Ergiinzungen  des  allgemeinen  Landrechts  fiir  die  Preus^ 

nischen  Staaten.    3  bdo.  gr.  8vo.  3te  Aosgabc.    Ldptig,  ll.  lOs. 

264  Fiirstenthal,  J.  A.  L.  Corpus  Juris  academicum  systematice  redactom.    2r  Bd. 

gr.  8to.  Berlin,  lOs. 

265  CoUectio  Nova,  dissertationum  selectarum  ki  Jos  eoclesiasticum.  ed.  Dr.  P.  A. 

Grats.  Vol.  I,  8vo.  maj.  Afainz.  6s. 

266  Miitler,  A.  EncyklopadiBches  Handbuch  des  gesaromten  in  Deutscliland  ^Itenden 

Katholiscben  und  Frotestantiscben  Kirchenrecbts.  Ir  Bd.  lErfurt,  15s. 

267  Wildberg,  Dr.  Taacbenbucb  fiir  geiiibtliche  Aerzte  Behufs   der  Obductioiien. 

l6mo.  Berlin,  6s. 

268  Bayer,  Fr.  B«trachtongen  ubcr  den  Eld.  gr.  8vo.  Numberg:  7s. 

269  Fischer,  Dr.  die  Lehre  von  der  RichUgkeit  der  Civilurtheile.  gr.  8vo.  Prag.  10s. 

270  Gaupp,  Dr«  das  allgemeine  Recht  im  Verbaltnisse  zu  der  Sittenlehre.   8vo.  5(tttt- 

gart.   8s. 

271  Warnkonig,  Dr.  Commentarii  Juris  romani  privati.  T.  2us.  8vo.  maj.  Bonn.  7s.  6d. 


MORALS,  EDUCATION,  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

272  Say,  J.  B.  Cours  complet  d*£conomie  Politique  pratique.  Tom.  VL  (et  dernier}. 

8vo.  Paris.  9s. 

273  Roch,  Annuaire  du  Budget,  ou  Dictionnaire  Annuel  des  depenses  et  des  recettes 

de  I'Etat.  2  vol.  8vo.  Paris,  ll. 

274  Pecchio,  Uistoire  de  TEconomie  politique  en  Italie,  ou  Abr6g^  critique  des  Eco- 

nomistes  Italiens,  trad,  de  Tltalien  par  G allots.  8vo.  Paris,  10s. 

275  Code  do  Commerce  Espasnol,  d6cr6t6,  sanctionn6  et  promuIfEu6  le  30  Mai,  19t9, 

trad,  en  Fran9ais  sur  Tuition  originale  de  Madrid.  8vo.  Ports.  lOs.  The  same 
in  Spanish.  8vo.  Paris. 

276  L.  de  Jussieu,  CSuvres  posthumes  de  Simon  de  Nantua,  ouvxage  auquel  I'Acad. 

Fran,  a  decern^  un  prix  extraordinaire.  12mo.  Paris,  2s. 

277  Bouiily,PortefeuilledelaJeunesse.  Tom.  III.  a  VIII.  l8mo.  Paris,  each  2s.  6d. 

278  Herban,  Prof.  J.  Fr.  allgemeine  Metaphysik,  nebst  den  Anfangen  der  philoao- 

phischen  Naturlehre.    2e  systemalisches  theil.  gr.  8vo.  Konigsberg.  ll. 

279  Krug,  Prof.  W.  Fr.  allgemcincs  Handuorierbucb  der  philosophischen  Wisaen- 

scbaften.  4  bde.  gr.  8vo.  Levpng,  21. 10s. 

280  Dttncker,  J.  F.  L.  Stand  puncte  fur  die  Philosophic  und  Critik  der  Ordnung  und 

Gesetzgcbung  zur  Sicherstellung  des  unabanderliclien  grundgesetzes  aller  Staats- 
Vereine.  8vo.  BexUn,  5s. 

281  Salat,  Dr.  Wahlverwandxlmft  zwiscben  dem  so  genannten  Supeniatufalizten  und 

Naturphilosophen.  gr.  8vo.  lAuidshut,  lis. 

282  Franscini,  Stefiuxo,  Statistik  der  Schweiz.    Bearbeitet  von  G.  Hagnauer.  gr.  8vo« 

Aarau,  9s. 

283  Graaer,  Dr.  der  durcb  Gesicht*tind  Touspracbe  des  Menschheit  wledeiigfgQbai 

TaubsUimme.    Mit  stcindrucktafein.  gr.  8vo.  Bayirewih.  15s. 


7e8  LUt  of  New  Wark9 


MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

f$4  Wrooski,  Machines  4  Vapeur— Aperfo  de  leur  6tai  «eUM>t  ^*  4to.  'Fmm,  5s. 
f85  Bailljfde  Merlieui,  Eesum^  cvroplct  de  M6(6oroi<ig(ie,  &c  (596  lir.  da  i*£iicj. 

Port)  3  vol.  Paris.  Ss.  6d. 
t86  Gra^amaim,  J.  G.  rar  Mathematik  and  NaUirkaiid««  IrBd. ;  aoelm.  d.F.  zar 

pbysiscben  KristalloiKiiiiie  nnd  geomctfifdien  Conbmatfotislehre.   Ir  Hft  rait 

Kopfern.  sr.  8vo.  Suttm.  58.  ... 

587  Ohm,  Dr.  M.  Lehrbaeh  der  bbhern  Analysis.  Ir  thl.  8vo.  BerUn.  10s. 

588  Lbwig,  C.  das  Brora  and  seine  cheniischen  Verbaltnisse.  gr.  8vo.  Hiidelherg.  5s. 
289  .Scbubartfa,  Dr.E.  L.  Lehrboch  des  theoreUschen  Chemie.  4te  Aosg.  8«a.  BtrL  ll. 
290'TroiDnisdorff,  Dr.  die  Grundsiitee  der  Chemie.  gr.  8to.  Erfurt,  lis. 

591  Mimcke,  Dr.  Uandboch  der  NaturJehre,  Ir  Thl.  welchcr  die  Eiperimentalplijslk 

entbiilU  in  2  Abthl  fnit6  Kopfern.  gr,  8vo.  Heidelberg,  ll.  Is. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

592  DeicoarCilx,  Flore  pittoresoue  et  m^icale  des  AntiUes,    1^  et  tde  Umatma 

Suppl^roentaires.  Svo.  Paris,    each  48. 
t93  F.  CuTier,  Hist  Nat  des  Mammiferes.  Livsn.  LXI.  f£,  eoiar,  folio.  Porig.  Ijn^ 

294  Guerin,  loonographie  da  R^gne  Animal.    livnusonsIV.  et  V.  8vo.  Pom.  6s* 

color,  15s. ;  4to.  10s.  tolor,  208. 

295  Blum,  Flora  Javte  et  Insolamm  adjocentiam.   Fascic.  XV.  XVIIL    Ibfio.  Bnrx. 

each,  plain,  14s. ;  color,  18s. 

296  Dnperrey,  Voyage  autoar  da  Monde.    Zoologie.    Lit.  XIIL  XIV.    4lo.    PcHs. 
.  each  12s. 

297  Dubamel,  Traits  des  Arbres  fmitiers,  noavelle  Edition,  par  Poiteaa  et  Tbrpin. 

livnisons  LVII.  LVIII.     Pom.  foUo.  Jig,  color,  each  30s. 

298  Lesson,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Maromiferes  et  des  Oiseaus  d^coorerts  depnis 

1738  jasqu'ft  nos  jours.    Hist.  Nat.  des  Oiseaus.  8vo.  P^rU,  5s* 

299 Histotre  Natnrelle  des  Oiseaax  Mooches.    Llvsos,  X.  XL  gr*  in  8vo. 

Porit.  each  5s. 

300  Sageret,  PomotogiePhysiologiqae,  ou  Traill  da  perfectionnemcnt  de  la  fractifica- 

tiOD,  &c.  8vo.  Porii.  10s. 

301  Corote  DejeaD,  Sp^es  g^n^ral  des  Coleopteres  de  sa  coUection.    Tom.  IV.  8v9. 

Parii.  9s. 
502  ■  ■  et  Boisdotal,  Icooographie  et  Hist.  Nat  des  Cdeopleres  d'Eo- 

lope.    Ufraisons  III.  IV.  8vo.  Parit.  each  6s. 

303  Voyage  de  Homboldt  et  Bonpland,  Revision  des  Gramin^  pob.  dans  lei  jtfer. 

Gen,  et  Spec,  PUmt,  par  Kuntb.   Livraisous  X.  XL  folio.  Paris,  each  21. 8s. 

304  Werner,  AthM  des  Oiseauxd'Euiope.  LiTraisons  XVL^XVIII.  8to.  Paris,  eacii, 

noir,  3s.  color,  6s. 

305  BosG  et  Desaaiest,  Matmel  de  THistoire  NatuieUe  des  Cmstao^s.    2  roL    18iao. 

Porif.  6s. 

306  Deshayes,  Description  des  Coquilles  fos&iles  des  Environs  de  Paris,  Linsn  XI If. 

4lo.  Porb.  each  5s.    (To  be  completed  in  thirty-six  numbers.) 

307  RedmU^  Choiz  des  plos  belles  fleurs  prises  daas  mffeientes  parties  dn  rcsnc  vf- 

g6tal.    Livraison  XVIL  XVIIL  4to.  Paris,  each  18s. 

308  Lac^pade,  tes  Ages  de  la  Nature,  oi  l&toire  de  TEspeoe  HoiMsne^   2  Y(A   Sviv 

Pont.  128. 

309  Duponchel.  Hist.  Nat.  des  lipidopteres  de  France-^Noctumes.    Tom.  IV.  2de 

p^rttcLirraisotts  XIV,— XVII.  8vo.  Paris,  each  3s. 

310  Ehrenberg,  Dr.  C.  G.  Symbolse  physics,  sen  Iconea  et  Descfipliones  corpomm 

natavaiiMB  novorum  aot  miuns  cogttiCbnNn..    PamZoolotkn  I*  "fol- mitlOcoL 
Kopf.  BerHn.  31. 

311  Miltia,  Fr.  v.  Handbuch  der  botanischen  liteiwtur  fbr  Botaniker;  Mit  eioer 

Vonvde  too  Dr.  L.  Rcicfaenbach.  gr.  %^,  Berlin,  89. 

312  Faber,  Fr.  Naturgeschichte  der  iische  Islands.  4to  Frankfurt,  8s.  Veti»  pop.  i2a. 


Published  on  the  Continent.  7S9 

313  R*pp,  Yi,  nber  die  Pol jr  pen  in  AUgemeinen  and  die  Aclinien  insbesondenr. 

Mit  3  toldv.  Knpf.  gr.  4to.  Wmmar,  tOs.  .  >    •    - 

314  WUbnndfDr.HandbuchderNatu'rgeschichte  d«s  Thierreichs.  nebst  einerTabelle. 

gr»  8vo.  OtoKii,  ISt.  6d«  . 

315  Treitsohke,  Fr.  die  Schmetterlinge  von  Europe.   7r  bd.  gn  8to«  Letpi^.  7b.  6d. 

316  Lichtensiein,  Dr.  Dantellnng  neuer  oder  «eqtg  bekaumer  Saoglhiere  in  AbbiJ- 

duiigf  D  vnd  Besclireibungen  nech  den  Originalen  des  Zoo^ogiMben  Maaettns 
d«r  UniverwUit  au  Berlin.  Sr  Hit  ib.  mit  6  color.  T8£  Bm-Im.  9s. 

317  Link,  Dr.  und  Fr.  Otto,  Abbildungen  neaer  nod  Mttenei  ^ewacbae  des  Kouigl. 

botttiscben  Gaitnis  to  Berlin.   Ir  bd.  4  hft  4to.  mit  6  color,  kupf.  JBcrJm.  5«. 

318  Mieigen,  J.  W.  Europiiische  Schmetterlinge.  2r  bd.   1  hft.  4to.  mit  10  Kupfiru. 

Aaetwn*  Sohwars.  79.  color,  ll.  7s, 


MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

319  Cloqnet,  Jules,  Afatomie  de  rHomroe.    Livratson  XLVII.    fulio.    Pariu  90» 

320 Manuel  <rAiiatQQttc  descriptive  dn  Corps  Uumain.    lit raison  XLIII. 

4to.  Fwrit,  48. ;  color,  7s. 

9tl  Cmveilbier,  Coors  d'Etudes  Anatomiques.  Premiere  partie,  ADttoniie  descrip- 
tive. Tom.  I.  8vo.  Paris* 

Wt  Bronssais  (Casimir)  Atlas  bistorique  et  bibliograpfaiqae  deb  Bl^deeine;  coDpos6 
de  tableaux,  &c.  foUo.  Partf.  iSs. 

StS  Rinl,  de  la  Destruction  m6caniqne  de  la  Pierre  dans  la  Vesaie,  &c.  8vo. 
P(firu.  Ss. 

354  Brescfaet,  Rechercbes  Anatomiques,  &c.  sur  le  Sjitime  Veineiu,  &c.   Liv.  VIL 

folio.  Paris.  10s. 

355  Baion  Larrejf,  Cliniqoe  Chirurgicale,  exerc6e  particuliercment  dans  lea  camps  et 

les  h6pfUox  militaires  depnb  179S  jusqn'en  18i;9.  3  vol.  8vo.  Paris,   ll.  4a* 
3t6  Meckel,  Traill  g6n4ral  d'Anatomie  compart,  trad,  de  TAllemand  par  Bcestcr  et 

Sanson.  Tom.  IV.  lire  partie.  8vo.  rorts. 
3t7  LaUemand,  Rechercbes  Ajwtomico-paihologiques  snr  TEacepbale  et  ses  depcn- 

daoccs.    LetlreV.  et  dernier  8vo.  Porti. 
398  BandelocQue,  Traits  de  la  P^ritonite  Puerp^rale.  8vo.  Paris.  6s.  6d. 
9t9  Boisseao,  Nosographie  Organiqae.   Tom.  IV.  (et  dernier).  8vo.  Park,  Ss.  6d««— 

The  four  vols  complete,  11. 14s. 
390  Morel  de  Robempr^,  Traits  de  M6decine  L6g^le  lelatif  &  la  g^n4rmtio&^  &c.  8vo. 

Paru.  6s.  6d. 

331  Bracbet,  Rechercbes  exper.  sur  les  Fooctions  du  Sjst  nerveoz  ganglionaire.  8vob 

Parii, 

332  F^st^  de  la  Pharmacie  Fran^aise,  Expos^  des  travaux  scientifiquet  pubTi^  dc- 

pnis  40  ann^es  par  les  pharmaciens  Fran^ais.  8vo.  Paris.  4s. 
335  Kreysig.  Dr.  F^.  L.  de  TUsagedee  £aux  Min^nles  de  Cerlsbad,  Embs,  Marictt- 

bad,  Egpr,  Pyrmont,  et  Span.  If  mo.  Leipiig*  7s.  6d. 
SS4  Si>rengel,  PiW.  C.  Uteratum  Medlca  externa  lecsntior.  8vo.  naj.  L^psic. '  8s. 

335  Naomann,  Dr.  Handbuch  der  roedicinischcn  Klinik.    Ir  bd.  ■  gr.  8vo«     BtriSn, 

11.  ts.^. 

336  Richter,  Dr.  ausfiihrKcbe  Arzneimettellehre.  4r  Bd.  gr.  8vo.  Bsrlm.  lOs. 

337  Kolb,  Dr.  Bromatologie,  oder  Uebersieht  der-  bekanniesten  NahrmgemUtel  der 

Bewohner  der  verschiedenen  Weltheilc.  2r  Thl.  gr.  8vo.  CoUenu  ISs. 

338  Schwerdti  Dr.  die  GaumennahL  Eine  Dantcilung  aller  ihier  Metbodeti  ond  der 

dabei  gebraiicUlicben  bis  jctst  bekaontcn  Instrumente.  Mit  4  Kpfrn.  gr.  4to. 
Brrftn.  6i. 

539  Dsondi,  Dr.  C.  H.  Aitbok>gim  inflamnationis  systematom  corporia  honani  sue- 

cineta  adombratio.  8vo.  Halit,  4t. 

540  'BSRan,  Dr.  Beitriige  xo  einer  mauem  Kenntniss  der  allgemcinen  KnocKener- 

weicbung  der  Fraoen.  Mit  1  Tithogr.  Tafel.  8vo.  Bmn.  4s.-  6d. 

343  Biibrens,  Dr.  die  Hardtelira  des  Hippokrates.  gr.  8vo.  mbtrfM.  178.  6d, 

344  Cams,  Dr.  Analekten  sur  Naturwisaeiiwhart  und  Ueilkunde.  gr.  8vo.  Druitn. 

7s.  6d. 


7S0  List  of  New  Works 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

545  AJmanach  perpeCuel  des  Gourmands,  oontenant  le  Code  Goormaad.  kc     tSmo. 
Partf. 

346  Dictionnaire  Technologique.  Tom.  XVI.  8vo.  Planches.  Cahiers  f  6  ti  27.  4to. 

ParU,  1?s.  6d. 

347  Baron  de  Jomini,  Introduction  i  TEtode  des  grands  combioaiaons  de  la  Strf t^e 

et  de  la  Tactique.  8vo.  Parit,  3s.  6d. 
346  Paixhans,  Force  etPaiblesse  Militaire  de  la  France,  er.  8to.  Ports.  10s. 

349  Tardif,  l*Abeillo  EncydopMiqae,  ou  Aper^u  raisonn6  de  toutes  les  connoUaances 

humaines,  enrichi  d'un  tableau  des  sciences  et  des  arts.  8vo.  Paris, 

350  Annuaireda  Bureau  des  Longitudes  pour  1830.  l8mo.  Is.  6d, 

351  Connoissance  des  Teras  ou  des  Mouveniens  celestes  pour  1832.  8iro.  Pariu  8s. 
35S  Bianchini,  Cavaliere  de  Beroaldo,  Abhaudlung  uber  die  Feuer-undSeitengewabie. 

3  Bde,  mit  Kpfm.  gr.  4to.  Wien,  f  1.  5s. 

353  Jafarbbcher,  des  Kaiserlich  Koniglicben  poljtechnischen  lostitates  in  Wicn.     Voii 

J.  J.  Preehtl.  14r  Bd.  mit  8  Kupfern.  gr.  8vo.  Wien.  15s. 

354  Saalschiitz,  Dr.  J.  L.  Geschidite  und  Wiirdigung  der  Musik  bei  den  Hebra^ ro, 

nebst  einem  Anhange  iiber  die  Hcbraische  Orgel.     Mit  1  Steindruck.     8vo. 
BerUn.  5s. 

355  Godme,  A.  C.  Handboch  der  tbeoretischen  und  praktlschen  Wasacrbaukunst. 

3r  Bd.  Mit  24  Kupfern.  gr.  8vo.  Berlin,  ll.  3s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

356  Masots,  Ruines  de  PompeV,  continue  par  Gan.   Livraison  XXVII.  XXVTIL 

folio.  Parit,  ffu 
557  P***  de  Montabert,  Trait^  complet  de  la  Peinture.  9  vol.  8to.  et  atlas  4to.  de 
114  planches.  Parit,  61.6s. 

358  Fetis,  la  Musiqoe  mise  a  la  port^e  de  tout  le  moude,  expos^  socdnct  de  tout  ce 

qui  est  n^essaire  pour  jugcr  de  cet  art,  et  pour  en  parler  sans  Tavoir  todi6. 
8ro.  PflrtJ.  10s. 

359  Mionnet,  Description  des  M^dailies  Antiques  Grecqnes  et  Romaines.  Supplement, 

Tom.  IV.  8vo.  Paris,  2s. 

360  Inghirami.  Galleria  Omerica,  o  RaccoUa  di  Monumenti  Anticfai,  per  serrir  alio 

studio  deir  Iliade  e  dell'  Odissea.  Tom.  IL  Disp.  1—7.  4to.  Firense. 

361  Baltard,  Architectonographie  des  Prisons,  ou  Parallele  des  divers  sjsfemcs  de  dis- 

tribution dont  les  prisons  sont  snsceptibles,  &c.  avec  40  ^planches,    folio.     Ports. 

362  Rereil,  Mus^  de  Peinture  et  de  Sculpture,  avec  textc  Anglafs-Fran^ais.    livrsns 

LV.  a  LXX.  l2rao.  Paris,  each  Is.  6d.  

363  Isographie  des  Hommes  c6ldbres.  Livraisons  XXIV.  a  XXVIII.  4to.  each  6s.  6d. 

364  Qnatreniere  de  Quincy,  Htstoiro  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  des  |>lus  c^lebres 

Architcctes  du  Xle  sidcic  Jusqu'a  la  fin  du  XVIIIe.   2  vol.  gr.  8vo.  ayec  47 
planckcs,  Paris,  21. 

365  Raoul-Rochette  et  Boochet,  PompeV :   Choix  d'Edifices  in^its.    lerc  partie. 

Maison  du  poete  tragique.  Lit.  III.  folio.  Paris,  2l. 

366  Sauvau,  le  Bhdne,  Descript.  hist,  et  pittoresque  de  son  Cours,  dcpuis  sa  source 

jusqu*d  la  mer.  Liv.  II. — VII.  4to.  Paris,  each 

367  Comte  de  Laborde,  les  Monuroens  de  la  France.  Liv.  XXXI.  folio,  Paris,  24». 

368  Moonmens  Fun^raires  choisis  dans  les  Cimoidres  de  Paris,  &c.    livrsns  I.  et  II. 

(to  be  completed  in  12  livraisoos).  folio.  Ports,  each  4s.  6d. 

369  Chapuy,  CathWrales  Franyaises.   Liv.  XVIII.  folio.  Paris.  8s. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &c. 

370  Bignon,  Histoire  de  France,  depuis  le  18  Bramaire  (Nov.  1799),  josqa'i  la  paix 

de  Tilsit  (Juillct,  1807).  Tom.  I.  et  II.  8vo.  Ports.  It.  Is. 


Published  on  Ike  Cauiikent.  731 

S71  Monteil,  Histoize  des  Frenfais  des  diven  Etata  an  cinq  demiercis  Siedes.   Tom. 
III.  et  IV.   8vo.  Pans.  IQs. 

372  Capefigue,  Histoire  de  Pbilippe-Aaguste*   Tom.  III.  el  IV.   8vo.   Porii.  18s. — 

The  work  complete,  4  vols.  ll.  16s. 

373  M^rauires  coroplets  et  aothenUqQes  du  Due  de  Saint  Simon.  Tom.  XV.— XVIII. 

Bvo.  Parti,  each  98. 

374  Annuaire  Historiquc  Universel  poor  IStS,  Par  C.  S.  Lcsur.  (XI.  volume).   8vo. 

Paris.  15s. 

375  C^r^nionies  des  Gages  de  BataiUe,  selon  les  Constitutions  do  bon  Boi  Philippe  de 

France,  en  11  figures,  &&;  publi^es  d'apres  la  MS.  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  R<n. 
8vo.    Paris.  278. 

376  Ephfim^rides  Universelles.  Tom.  V.  VI.  Mai ;  Juin.  Bvo.  Parti,  each  10s. 

377  M6moiresdeB.Levasseor(delaSanhe),ex-conventionnel.  2  vol.  Bvo.  Partt.  II. 

378  G^n^ral  Gerard,  Quelqoes  Documens  sur  la  Bataille  de  Waterloo,     Bvo.    Paris, 

9s.  6d. 

379  Art  de  Verifier  les  dates,  depots  1770  jusqu'a  nos  jours.  Smc  partie.  Tom.  VIII. 

8vo.  Pdfif.  98. 

380  Heeren,  dc  la  Politique  et  du  Commerce  des  peuples  de  rantlquit^,  trad,  de 

rAJlemand  par  Suckau.  Tom.  I.  Bvo,  Paris.  9s. 

381  Schnitaler,  Essai  d'une  Statistique  g^n^rale  de  TEmpire  de  Rossie.    Qvo.  Stras^ 

bourg. 

382  M6moires  de  Madame  dc  la  Valliere.  2  vol.  Bvo.  Paris»  20s. 

383  Freycinet,  Voyage  autour  do  Monde,  Relation  historique.    livraisous  XV.  XVI. 

4to.  Portf.  each  12s. 

384  Voyage  ^pisodique  et  anecdotique  dans  les  Alpes.  8vo.  Paris,  Ss, 

385  Biographic  Universelle  et  Portative  des  Contomporains.    2rae  partie.  Dnaisons 

XXXI.-~XXXIV.  Bvo.  ParU.  each  2$.  6d. 

386  ForUa  d'Urban  et  Mielle,  Hist,  g^n^raie  de  Portugal. .  Tom.  VII.  VIII.  IX.  8vo. 

Ports,  each  12s. 

387  Walckenaer,  Histoire  g^n^rale  des  Voyages.  Tom.  XVII.  Bvo,  Paris.  9s. 

388  Montlosier,  M^moires  sur  la  Revolution  Fran9aise,  le  Consulat,  TEmpire,  la  Res- 

tauration,  &c.  Tom.  1.  et  II.  Bvo.  Paris,  ll. 

389  Toulotte  et  Uiva,  Histoire  de  la  barbaric,  et  des  lois  do  Moyen  Age,  3  vol.  Bvo. 

Paris. 

390  Chroniques  Pittoresques  et  Critiques  de  I'CEil  de  Bceuf,  &c.,  sons  Louis  XIV.,  la- 

lUgence,  Louis  XV..  et  Louis  XVI.  2  vol.  Bvo.  11. 

391  M^moires  de  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es.  Vol.  III.  et  IV.  Bvo.  Paris,  ll. 

392  Dupr^s  de  St.  Maure,  Peterabourg,  Moscou,  et  les  Provinces.   Suite  de  l^rniite 

en  Rossie.  3  vol.  Bvo.  Paris,  15s. 

393  Quatre  Metis  dans  les  Pays-Bas,  publics  par  M.  Lepeintre.   Tom.  III.  Syo,  Par, 

394  Coropagnoni,  Storia  deir  Iropero  Ottomano.  Tom.  I. — IV.  Bvo.  Livomo, 

395  Biogra6a  Universale,  Antica  e  Moderna.  Tom.  LII.  Bvo.  Venesia. 

396  Pandolo,  La  Svissera.  coosidcrata  nelle  sue  vaghezai  pittoridie,  nella  storia,  nellc 

leggi*  e  ne'  costumi.  Tom.  I.  et  IL  IBmo.  Siiano, 

397  central  Grouchy,  Fragmens  bistortques  relatifs  a  la  Gampagne  de  1B15,  et  a  la 

Bataille  de  Waterloo.  Bvo.  Paris.  Is.  6d. 

398  Gauttier  d*Arc,  Histoire  des  Conqu6tes  des  Normands  en  Italic,  en  Sicile,  et  en 

Grece.  lere  ^poque,  1016— 10B5.  Bvo.  avec  atlas  4to.  Paris.  16s. 

399  Comte  de  Custine,  M^moires  et  Voyages,  ou  Lettres  ^crites  a  diverses  6poques 

pendant  des  courses  en  Suisse,  en  Calabre,  en  Angleterre,  ct  en  Ecossc.    2  vol. 
Bvo.   Paris. 

400  Duperrey,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde.  Relation  Historique.     Livraison  III.  4to. 

Parts. 

401  M^moires  de  M.  de  Bourrienne  sur  Napoleon,  &c.   Tom,  IX.  X.  (et  dernier). 

Bvo.  Porti.  ll. — ^n»e  work  complete  in  10  vols,  price  51. 

402  PJanat,  Histoire  de  la  Regeneration  de  TEgypte  j  lettres  ^critea  da  Kaire  aM.  le 

Comte  A.  Laborde.  Bvo.  Paris.  lOs. 

403  Vaysse  dc  Villiers,  Itineraire  descrtptif  de  la  France.   Tom.  XV.  Region  du  Sud, 

Route  dc  Paris  d  Toulouse,  Ire  partie.  Bvo.  Parts.  5s.  6d. 

404  Memorial  de  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  relatif  a  la  Captivite  de  Napoleon  a  Sainte  Ue- 

Icne.  Bvo.  Parii.  10s. 
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4M  Bifattd.  T^hiam  dc  fEgypte*  de  h  Nibie,  <t  do  lie»»  cireonwAini,  oa  ItiB^raire 
a  i'osa^  det  Vo^agran  qui  Tisitent  cet  contr6es.  8to.  Porii.  10s.  6d. 

406  Bottgier,  Bmoii  de  la  Bergene,  Hist,  de  rAgticultim  ancienne  des  Giecs.  depvU 

UomeieJQsqtt'i  Th^ocrite,  &c.;  saivi  de  reflexions  et  propoutioas  politiqaes 
Mr  le  sort  de  la  Grace,  he,  d'aprds  la  traiti  d'Adrianople.  8ro.  Paru.  8s. 

407  (Euvres  completes  de  Paul  Ldqis  Courier,  pr6c6d^  d'on  Etsai  sar  ta  trie  at  so 

tariff  par  A.  Carroll  4  vol.  8vo.  Parit, 
406  Felix  de  Bcaujour,  Voyage  Militaire  dans  rEmpire  OUoman.  Vol.  H.  8vo.  arcc 
aliaa  In  folfo  de  5  cartes. 

409  Leoo  de  Laborde  et  Unant,  Voyage  de  TArabie  P^ti^  livntsoQ  L   folSo.  fig. 

Parts,  (to  be  completed  in  10  IW.  and  1  toI.  8vo.)  each  TTs. 

410  Baron  de  Cnnsard,  M^moires  mlUtaires  ec  historiqoes  pour  serrir  a  IluatotTe  de 

la  gvene,  depuis  179C  josqo'en  1815,  inclusttement.  Tom.  V.  et  YI.   8vo. 
Barii.  ll. 

411  M^mMfvs  de  r£x6ciiteor  des  Hante-«eovres,  poor  serrir  i  rhistoire  de  Paris  pen- 

dant le  r^gne  de  la  terrear,  public  par  M.  A.  GH^ire.  8vo.  Parii.  lOs. 
4U  Ledebur,  L.  Kritische  Beieacbtuog  einiger  Ponlite  ia  d«i  Fddsiigen  Karb  der 

Grotsen  gegeii  die  Sachsrn  ond  Slaven.  8vo.  BerUn,  5s. 
415  Nicander»  K.  A.  Bonem  aus  den  Schwediseben,  tou  G.  Chr.  ?r.  IfohiAe.  8to. 

Stvillganft.  «s.6d. 

414  Vogelin,  S.  das  alte  7nrich  historiscfa-topograpbisdi  dargestellt.    Mh  t  KvpTcm. 

415  HuWr,  Dr'.  V.  A.  Gcwbiehle  dea  Cid  Boy  DSaa  Canpeadar  von  BKaft,  tmdb  den 

QuciJea  bearfceitet.  8vo.  Brmem,  7s.  6d. 

416  Schreiber,  Dr.  H.  Urkundenbach  der  Stadt  Frciboig  im  Bieisgav.  3r  Bd.  Mif  5 

Litho^apbiea.  gr.  8fo.  AeAnrg.  Its.  6d. 

417  Wachsroath,  Prot  W.  Hellenisebe  Alterthanskoiide.  SrThl.  Isle  Abllie»nnc 

gc.^vo.  Halle.  10s..  ** 

418  Blannert,  K.  fiinkilmig  in  die  Geogiaphie  der  Alten,  and  Darslellnngibfcr  rersi. 

Blkbesi  Srsleme.  Blit  f  Karten.  gr.  Bro.  Ltifiig.  5s. 

419  Hi foioraal  da  Colonel  Gustafcsoo,  anden  Boi  de  Soede.  Avec  focsimile.     8vu. 

Lfv^f .  da. 
4f0  Aodibacb,  J.  Oeschichte  der  Oamaijaden  in  Spanicn,  nebst  einer  Dantdlans  des 

Entsteheas  der  Spaaiscben  chrisilichea  Beiche.  Ir.  ThK  gr.  8«o.  Fnm£  9s. 
4f  1  Kiircher,  K.  Uandbucb  der  alten  classischen  Geographie.  gr.  8vo.  HeideL  7s.  6d. 
4tt  Alohnike,  Dr.  Napoleon.  Stimmen  aus  dem  Noiden  and  Siide&.  gr.  6v(k   Stnt- 

mmL  tu  6d. 
4fS  Hollemann.  B.  D.  Stiidteweaen  des  Mittdalten.    4r  ThI.  Borgeilebn.  er.  8to. 

Boan.  7s«6d.  .  * 

4t4  Pr^escb,  A.  von,  Erimiarungen  aos  Aegypten  and  Klein-asien.    «  Bde.  8»o. 

H'vca.  17s. 

455  Lancixolk.  Dr.  von,  Grondsoce  der  Geschicbte  des  Deotseken  Slidteiteaeiis  bH 
^  D^*****^"*  **«*■•«*>'  "o^  die  Prenssischen  Staaten.  gr.  8fo.  Berim,  4a.  6U. 

456  Pfister,  E.  Geschichtliche  Daistellung  dar  StaaUverlassiing  der  GftMriieraoMbonn 

Btden  und  der  Verwallang  deiielbwi.  irthi.  Mh  1  BUdnlss.  gr.  8n>.   AMd- 

Mfg«    lOs. 

POETRY,  DRAMA,  &c. 

4f7  Tbtttri  de  M.  Scribe.  Tom.  VIII.  8to.  Pons.  lOs. 

J2  ??]S:.^*"2"'  ^"^'  Londres  el  Paris,  Scenes  contemponms.  8^.  Parig.  8s. 
4«9  L  Otumo.  Comento  delta  Divina  Commedia ;  Testo  inedilo  di  un  Contemporoaev 
A«n  « r^"*?*  "•».**»  <'HBAccad.dcllaCrasca.&c  5  vol.  8vo.  Firmm.  tl.Sla.6d. 
430  PoeAss  G6n6n»ises.  5  tol.  Sfmo.  PoHs.  9i.  -.^■■.oa. 

451  Suite  do  Bepertoiie  do  Tbatre  de  Madame.    limsson  XXI.— XXIV.  iZam. 

*^*  ^C^  A  ^r^'  ^'^'  ^^  '^^'  ^'  Shak.pe.ie  en  ^ers  FmnyaJa  par  W 

l!^       ^    Vlgny.  8vo.  Paris.  6s.  '^    *^ 

435  Leclcrai,  Nonveaax  Phwerbes  draroatiqties.  8w.  Porfe.  10s, 
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454  Sbftkipftre's  Vorsdiole,  herausgegebcn  von  L.  TSeck.    2r  Bd.   gr.  8vo.  Lamig, 

1ft.  6d. 

455  Weiisentbarn,  Johanna  von,  neoeste  Schauspiel.  \tt  bd.  8vo.  Witn,  7s.  6d. 
496  Wefasenburg,  der  altere,  Gesinia^  die  Teofelsbraat.   MclodcAma,  in  3  Perioden. 

8to.  U&nAtTg,  3i. 
437  Almmach  fur's  Aachiier  Stadi-Theater  aaf  das  ^abr  18S9.    Mit  4  Abbilduogen. 

l6ino.  Aatken,  7s.  6d. 
488  Oaldeiou  de  la  Barca,  Don  Pedro,  Schauspiele.  UeberseUt  t«i  J.D.  Gciea.  7r  Bd. 

gr.  8to.  Btrlm,  7s.  6d. 
499  Orabb«,  die  Hobenstauffen.  Ein  Cydos  tod  Tragodieii.   Ir  Bd.  Kaiser  Fr.  Bar- 

barossa.  Etne  Tragodie  in  5  Acten.  8vo.  FrnSfwt.  7s. 
440  Inimerniann,  K.  der  Im  Irrgarten  der  Metrik  umsertaumebde  Cavalier.  Eine  Tite- 

rarisehe  Tragodie.  gr.  8to.  flSsmfrurg.  Is.  6d. 


NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

441  Grq|p|itt|IUiit«n,ou  la  Monomanie.GhnmiqBe  Daooiae.  4  vol.  Itino.  Per.  I5f. 
44S  Dinoooort,  Raimond  de  Tripoli.  5  vol.  ISmo.  Peris.  11.  «s.  6d. 

443  HoifoBiin,  Contes  Saotaatiqiiea,  trad,  de  rAUeaswd  par  Lo^e-Vekners,  pr4oM^ 

d'Qoe  notice  snr  HofTmann  par  Sir  Walter  Scott.  4  vol.  l8nio.  PeKi.  10s. 

444  Bfad.  de  MooteUeu,  S^iphie  d'Ali»is»  &c  Doovelles.  ISno.  3a. 

445  Baron  de  Bilderbeck,  le  Petit  Bossu,  Chroniqoe  da  XYIIIe  kttete.  4  vol  Itnio. 

Peris*  18s. 

446  Riciuth  le  Marcband  de  Coco.  Bonian  des  MoMrs.  5  vol.  Ittbo.  li. 

447  MonooTal,  Maorice  Pierrot,  Episode  de  1793.  5  vol.  ISmo.  ll.  Is. 

448  Grossi,Quattro  Novelle,  narrate  da  on  Maestro  di  Scobla.  ISmo.  Unorm, 

449  Mme  Lootae  Maignaud,  la  Fille  Mdre.  4  vol.  Ifrao.  Peril.  15s. 

450  Falco  della  Rope,  rooMuuo  storko  dell'  autore  de  Sch9ia  Odeleta.  t  vol.   l8roo. 

AfiLnv. 

451  Veit  Weber,  Traditions  du  Terns  pass^ :  Adolf  de  Dacbsboorg,  tiftd.de  I'atleiiiand. 

5voL  Itno.  P^ru,  11. 
45a  Barbe  Grabowska,  par  Mad.  la  Comtesse  ••*.  t  vol.  iSoM).  PoKi. 

453  Corate  G.  de  Pons,  Ck>tiide,  Esqeisses  de  18M.  %  vol.  itno.  8s. 

454  Moke,  Pbilippbie  de  Flandies,  00  ks  Priaonoiers  dn  Loavre,  remaB  Ustoriqoe 

Beige.  4  vol.  12mo.  Peni. 

455  Dufresaab  le  Boorreetu    4  vol.  Itno.  Fam.  16b. 

456  Petits  Romans  AUemands,  trad,  par  Mme  E.  Voiart.  4  vol.  Ifmo.  Peril,  lis. 

457  Henry,  Robert  Emmet,  on  lldande  en  1803.  8vo.  Perw. 

468  Bohemos,  der  Verwicsine,  Eine  Ersiihlang  aos  Bebmens  onmbigen  Zeiten  des 
30  jiUirigen  Krieges.  3  Bde.  12mo.  I<eMr.  IL 

459  laun,  Fr.  Aaswandeiwig,  Scbicksale  ood  Heimkebr.  f  Tbie.  8to.  J/upsig,  8s. 

460  die  dritte  li^  S  thle.  8vo.  L^fmg.  6s. 

461  Bertiast,  O.  der  mordlnstlge  Glaoco  and  der  edle  Riioberbaoptmann  Roperto. 

Eine  Riiobergescbicbte  aos  den  Gelurgen  Spaniens.  S  Bde.  8vOb  MnnMew.  10s. 
46%  Gersdorf,  W.  von,  die  Armeniertn,  oder  der  Scfaiffbrocb  ander  Kiiste  Irlaods. 

tTble.  8vo.  BrenMcAiDe^.  10s. 
463  Bechstein,  L.  die  Weissergung  der  Libttssa.  Qemlilde  mu  dem  9teD  Jabrhondert. 

t  Tble.  gr.  Itoo.  5hitlgarde.  15s. 
463  Bilderbeck,  Frdberr  von,  Seyn  und  Scbein,  ein  Sittengemalde  jelmger  Zeit* 

4  Bde.   Umo.  Am^km.  11.  f  s.  6d. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE,  PHILOLOGY,  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

465  Irmlicher,  Th,  diplomatuche  BeachreibuoK  der  Manoscripte,  wekbe  sich  in  der 
Koniglichen  Universitiits  BibUotbek  zu  £claagen  befinden.  Ir  bd«  8vo.  jEt- 
tangen.  10s.    ' 

436  PblletiB  Coi,  Herraesianaois,  polopbomij  atque  Pbanodis  BeUquie*  ed«  N.  Be- 
cbios.  8vo.  maj.  BalU,  7s.  6d. 
VOL.  V,  NO.  X.  3  B 


7S4  fVorkt  published  on  the  CiMmnt 

AST  Corpnt  Scriptorom  Hiitorie  By tantiae,  ed.  Niebobr,  Geoigiai  Synedlai.  ol  0. 

Dindorf.    toI.  I    gr.  8vo.   Botm,  Drukpp.  tTs.  6d. — Scbrcibpp.  IK  U,  6d.- 

Veltnpp.  tl.  7s.  6d. 
4fi6  hyum  Orationes  qtt9  super$unt  omnei^  et  deponditppn  fngneDtAt   £d.  Ik. 

Fortacli.  8vo.  maj.  Leipzig.  10s. 

469  Eusebii  Emesem  qa»  lupersunt  opuacola  Gfcca.   £d.  Dr.  Ao^tti.  8va  nij. 

Etbetfeld.  48. 

470  Plutarch!  Vits,  cvr.  G.  Schafer.  Vol  IV.  V.  Itmo.  maj.  L<^.  cbarta  uml.  ISi 

471  Vanzon,  Disionario  Universale  del  la  Dngoa  Italiana.   Dlstrib.  XiV.<^XVI.  8ro. 

473  Bibliotheca  Ctassica  Latioa,  edenta  Lemiv.    Livralion  XVfh     Binii  Hisi. 
Katuralb,  torn.  VI. — Horatitts,  torn.  I.     2  vol.  8n>.  Pavts. 

473  Peignot.  Catalogue  d'one  partie  det  Livres  conposaiit  J'ancieone  biUioUie^c  to 

Dues  des  Bourgogne  de  la  demiera  race.  Ovo.   ParU,  6s.  6d. 

474  Dubois,  DicUonoaire  des  Diction naires,  pour  apprendre  plus  facilement  et  poor 

retenir  plus  promptcment  l*orthographe  et  le  F«n9ai9.  |T.  Bvo.   Poru.  lOi. 

475  Mabire»  Dictionnaire  de  Maximcs,oQ  Chdiz  de  Mmziraes,  rens^cs,  Seoteocest&c. 

Bvo.  Parii,  8s. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

476  QSuvres  dcL  P.  £.  Leaiontej.    Edition  revue  el  nrepar6e  par  raoteur.   Tom.  III. 

IV.  et  V.  Svo.  Pari*,  27$. — The  work  complete  in  5  vols,  price  Jl.  5fc 

477  Atti  dell' AccadcmiadeUaCrusoa.    Tom.  U.  e  ILL  4(0.   Firem*. 

478  Album  Briiannique,  ou  Choix  de  Morceaux  traduits  des  recueils  anoadi<i«ik 

Grande  Brc'tagae.  Omid0\2grm>,  pet.  in8vo.  Paris* 

479  Almanach  du  Coinraerce  de  Paris,  des  departeraeos  de  la  France,  e\  des  priao- 

pales  villesda  monde,  pour  1850.  gr.  in  Bvo.  PaHsi  16s. 

480  t*hysiologie  du  Mariage,  ou  Meditations  de  philosophie  4clectiqae  sur  Ic  booiKiv 

et  le  malbear  oonjvgal.  £  vol.  8ra.  Porii.  I6s% 

481  Voo  Weber,  HinterlasseDe  Schriften.  Sr  bd.  8vo.  Dresden.  6i. 

ORIENTAL  LITERATURK 

48S  HoUy,  A.  DsjemKhid,   Feridnn,  Gustasp,  Zoroastet.  ISne  %titi9ch-tisu»is^ 

Untersuchunguber  die  beiden  ersCen  Capitel  des  Venadidad.  8vo.  Bamnr^t 
485  Uhleraann,  Dr.  Tr.  Elementarlehre  der  Syriscben  Sprache.  8fo.  Berlin,  lOs. 
484  Gefabrte,  der  vertrante,  des  Einsaraen  in  Schlaffertlgen  Gegenredeu  too  k^ 

ManssoT  AbduMmaTik  Ben  Mohammed.  U'benctst  von  O.  FlogeL  VebsleiKi 

Vorworte  von  Hammer,  gr.  4to.  Leiptig,  2l.  5$. 
484  Vcndidad  Sad^,  I^tin  des  livres  de  Zoroaster,  publi4  4!l*apr^  le  "MS.  Zend,  ^ 

Bonumf.    LivrauooIK.  folio.  Parti.  I6s. 
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Aboukib,  Bonaparte*!!  false  account  of  tbe 
battle  of,  16. 

A/?^{ac,  import  of,  56€. 

Achilles  TVitius,  notice  of,  131, 134 — cha- 
racter of  hh  romance  of  ••  Tlie  Loves  of 
Leucippe  and  Clkophon,"  1  SI . 

AduHeiy,  how  punished  bj  the  anctent 
Greeks,  118. 

Agriculture f  state  of,  in  Spain,  T4.  T6 — 
condition  of  the-agricultonsts,  76 — im- 
provements made  in  agriailture,  and 
notices  of  societies  for  them,  77,  ?8 — 
state  of,  in  tiie  Netherlands,  374 — 
table  of  the  capital  employed  therein, 
375 — and  of  the  annual  produce,  376 
—observations  on  it,  377, 378 — account 
of  the  agricultural  colonies  for  nialnte- 
nance  of  the  poor,  401.  403. 

Akahah  Mountain,  description  of,  tOS, 
203. 

Alba,  observations  on  the  foundation  of, 
211, 2l«. 

Atcabaia  tax,  in  Spain,  account  uf.  90. 

Alciphron'i  Letters,  character  of,  1^5. 

Attxandria^  anecdote  of  the  scheriff  of,  16, 
17-— this  city  not  given  up  to  pillage  by 
Bonaparte,  15. 

Alexius,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  his  re- 
ception of  the  crusaders,  637.  639.    ' 

Allied  Powert,  the  treaty  of,  at  London, 
respecting  Greece,  287  —  negotiations 
which  preceded  it,  288.  29«— rrstill  of 
their 'trMity,  «9t.  «1M — eitract  from 
their  protocol,  294, 295 — review  of  their 
diplomatic  conduct  towards  the  Greeks, 
tf95. 310. 

Amadetis,  Duke  of  Savoy,  notice  of,  715, 

AnalyticM  Sciences,  !itt!o  nttentiou  given 
to  tlic  culture  of,  in  England,  252 — 
laud.ih(e  efforts  of  il>c  Astronomical 
Society,  25i,  25J. 


AngUtea  (Marquis  of),  epigraia  mi  the  leg 
of,  interred  at  Waterloo,  224. 

Antediluvian  animals  in  Brazil,  notice  of 
the  discovery  of,  459.  463.  and  note. 

Antonhu  Diogenes,  the  inventor  of  imagi- 
nary travels,  124 — notice  of  his  '•  In- 
credible Things  seen  beyond  Thnlc^ifr. 

i(ntt0erp,'flourtshtng  trade  of,  389. 

ApMo,  fountain  of,  described,  204,205. 

Aranda  (Count  de),  character  of,  549, 550. 

Aristenetes*s  -  Erotic  Letters,"  character 
of,  125. 

Aristiies,  character  of  the  Milesian  Tales 
of.  120. 

Arrieros,  or  carriers  in  Spain,  account  of, 
82. 

Astronomy,  practical,  on  tbe  cultivation 
of,  in  England,  252 — abstract  of  re- 
searches on  the  progress  of  physical 
astronomy.     See  Physical  Astronomy. 

Athenian  orators,  abuse  of  their  opponents, 
586,  587. 

B. 

Babylon,  ancieirt,  site  of  the  remains  of, 
152. 

Bahia,  description  of,  465— po))ulation, 
466 — state  of  society,  466 — commerce, 
ib. — slave  market  and  condition  of 
slaves,  467. 

Baldwin  de  Bourg,  anecdote  of,  653, 654. 

Belgium  and  Holland,  Four  Months  in, 
222 — presumption  and  vanity  of  the 
author,  223 — specimen  of  his  boasting, 
225 — correction  of  his  assertion  respect- 
ing the  Dutch  language,  226 — his  ig- 
iioranet;  of  the  poets,  229 — orthographi- 
cal blunders,  ib. — misrepresentations  of 
the  character  of  the  Dutch  nation,  230. 

Bermudex  (J.  A.  C),  Memorias  de  JoveU 
lanos,  547 — character  of  his  work,  548. 
Sec  Jovellanos, 
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BerUiliOiti  (Daivklc),  ViaggUn  in  Savofa, 
7lf — notice  of  the  author's  former  pub- 
licatiuoa,  ib* — Anai^sU  of  hb  Tour  in 
SaTOT,713.  716. 

BUU  of  ezchaDge,  inland,  drculation  of, 
in  Spain,  97. 

Biriki,  in  the  Ketheriands,  fable  of,  for 
ten  yean,  with  renarlts,  968,  969-— 
mazlnram  and  minimum  of,  compared 
with  tiiaae  of  neighbouring  coontrie*, 
S7t,  373. 

Biwoy,  account  of  tlie  iron  manufactures 
of,  95.  97. 

Blum  f  R.  L.),  fimleifttii^  m  Rom'M  alu 
GcfenicAte,  t07 — design  of  his  worit, 
f09 — notice  of  his  remarks  on  popular 
poetry,  particnlarijr  Nsevius,  «17 — on 
the  poet  Ennios,  f  18— on  the  prose 
*^  writers  of  Rome,  Fabius  and  Cincius, 
fl8,  fl9— on  the  early  infloeiioe  of 

.  Greece  on  Borne,  tl9 — character  of 
the  earlv  Greek  historians,  nO,  m— 
andof£ivv,ttl,  cn. 

Bonaparte  (Louis),  ciiaracter  of,  while 
King  of  Holland,  f  t6,  f  f7. 

Bonmparte  (Napoleon),  master  passion  of, 
3---anecdoteB  of  him  while  at  tlie  mili- 
tary school  of  Brtenue,  tb.  4r— copy  of 
a  report  made  to  the  King  of  France 
on  his  character,  ib, — his  conduct  at  tlie 
coltege  at  Paris,  tt.  6— b  appointed 
sub-lieotenant  in  a  regiment  of  artillery , 
5— his  destiCnte  condition  in  l79t,  6, 
6— his  arrest  at  Genoa  and  subsequent 
libentimi,  6— employment  in  1795,  7 
— hb  account  of  the  transactions  of  tlie 
13th  Vendimiajre,  7,  8— successes  in 
Italy,  8 — hb  mode  of  ccNiducting  his 
correspondence,  9— influence  in  the  re- 
volution of  the  l8th  Fructidor,  9 — 
bis  difficulties  at  the  lime  he  made 
peace  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  tO, 
11 — the  real  secret  of  his  expedition 
to  Egypt,  11, 12 — preparations  for  his 
departure.  If,  l3~--occupations  on  bis 
▼oyage,  13,  14 — instaoces  of  hb  hu- 
manity, t^-^vindicated  from  tlie  charge 
of  |ivine  up  Alexandria  to  pUtage,  15 
—his  fuse  account  of  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  t6— the  great  pyramid  never 
entered  by  him,  17 — miserable  retreat 
of  his  a.my  from  Acre,  ib,  18— correct 
account  of  the  poisoning  of  his  soldiers 
who  were  infected  with  the  plague  at 
Jatfa,  18, 19 — l^'ing  bulletin  announc- 
ing his  victories  in  Syria,  19 — ^reaj  bis- 
torj'  of  the  cause  of  nb  departure  from 
.  %yp<>  *b.  10 — hb  occupations  on  his 
voyage.  21— arrives  at  Ajaccio,  fl — 
perilous  voyage  thence  to  France,  2t8  - 


real  Iristory  of  the  revolntSon  of  the 
l8ih  and  19th  Brammre,  CS.  f6 — love 
of  glory  the  dominant  motive  of  his 
actions,  27,  28 — anecdote  of  hb  con- 
ception of  the  battle  of  Maiengo,  28, 
29— jealousy  of  hb  geoerab  and  o&> 
oers,  29— acconnt  of  the  piiiilicadon  of 
a  pamplilet  intended  to  feel  hb  way  to 
the  throne,  3d,  3l— Bonaparte  be&ved 
not  in  friendship,  32,  33 — his  nodom 
of  iMmoor,  S^^seveiity  towstHb  two  of 
lib  aides-de-camp,  34  —  pardons  aa 
emigre  who  had  been  taken  in  anas, 
35 — his  motsves  in  ordeiteg  the  Doc 
d'Enghien  to  be  murdered,  sfr. — aocooDt 
of  hb  correspondence  with  Looia  XVllL 
36. 

fionaflMTle  (Napoleon),  the  voanfler,  ob- 
■e^^n;  ontfae  piopoMl  for>di« 
liiffl  on  the  throne  of  Ureeoe,  4S66, 669. 

fioeJb  published  on  the  Continent,  firts  td 
the  principal,  from  Jnly  to  October, 
1829 ,  357. 364— from  November,  18$9. 
to  February,  1830,  726 — nimbcr,  i^ 
three  yean,  of  all  books  pnbiibed  is 
the  NetberluMb,  401. 

B€t0cu/dm,  a  tribe  of  native  BruGon  Is 
dians,  notice  of,  465. 

BdnrrieiMe  (M.  de),  MimaiitB  mtr  Ktfo- 
lion,  1-^bis  lavourable  aitortioo  fer  ob- 
taining information,  t^«  2— motives  is 
publication,  2  —  the  rninpaninii  ef 
Bonaparte  at  school,  5,  t  laatins  tb« 
intiroacv  with  him  in  1798,  6»  6— le- 
joins  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  asid  is  a^ 
pointed  his  seeretaiy,  B— hb  Uuatiaiw 
of  Booirienne  after  he  becasDe  fint  em- 
sul,  31 ,  32— circumstances  wUeh  obrhts 
hb  dbmissal  from  office,  3B,  S9  dn 
racter  of  his  work,  40. 

Bmtii,  account  of  the  dtamond  daatikt  h 
450.  452— notice  of  a  gold  arine  in  tb^ 
district,  452,  453— climrtie  of  «as  <ii»^ 
trict,  453, 454— electico  of  a  ki&g  sc. 
queen  by  the  Negroes,  45i  modto  n 
civilising  tlie  Sooth  American  Indian 
employed  by  the  Partogiicae  ia  BtxsT. 
455,  456— culture  of  cottnm  4S6,  4.^' 
— stale  of  edocation  in  tbe  provface  ' 
MhiAs  Novas,  458— notice  of  mmt  zs- 
mains  of  antediluviaii  ettimaln,  45^ 
mode  of  killnig  the  tapir,  459,  46(>> 
increase  of  popohition  in  tlie  daatskt  -' 
Contendas,  460—^immenM  wwiUciA  - 
waterfowl,  cai^mans,  end  jirwitir 
461 — inundattonsoftbe  river  St.  Fnfir 
Cisco,  461,462— Negro  fnAei^at,  46^ 
Antediluvian  fosinl  remafins,  463— coo^ 
misrcc  of  Cacboelra,  464 — preseiK  ^' 
of  Bahia,  465.  468— salt  naim^cr^' 
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ill  Biasil»  469 — description  of  a  thun- 
der $torm,  470 — uoiicet  of  native  tribes 
of  Indiaiu,  471,472^-difficulty  of  tett- 
liag  in  Braail,  474. 

Braeenci  and  beer  trade  of  the  Nether- 
lands, notice  of,  384. 

Brich,  nmnuiactufe  of,  in  the  Nether- 
Jrads^dSi. 

Budget,  deceoniai,  of  ihe  Netherlands, 
remarks  on,  393* 

Biiddhwih  history  and  principles  of,  491. 
493w 

Bjfnmlljird')^  observations  on  Vis  joining 
tbe«aaie  of  the  Cireelu,  S83, 284. 


Cachoeifa,  in  Braail,  acooont  of  the  com* 
meree  of,  464l 

Cmpptih  (BiancaX  ad  ventures  of,  477, 
4^8-  'bcconies  the  mistfess  of  Frances- 
co de  Bledici,  478^ by  whom  she  is 
nMivi<sd,  «r9.  483,  484^their  death 
by  poison,  480-^-notice  of  Carlo  Capel- 
10k484. 

Caiu^i-Nmrigatian,  state  of,  in  Spain,  85, 
86^«nd  in  the  Netherlands,  386. 

Copad'Ittria  (Count),  presidentof  Greece, 
his  wise  coDduot.  318— state  of  the 
ooontry  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  693— 
account  of  hb  adminisCration.  313.  315. 

Cortlbi^,  naYigetion  and  commerce  of, 
164*  157. 

Cailtis(Coencil  of),  sage  decision  of,  85. 

Ceywtns  or  alligetora  of  Brasil,  aa»unt 
of,  461. 

Ce^etfiai  fiodiei,  on  the  roUtioa  of,  i43. 
S46— and  on  their  figure^  t46.  251. 

CtUMer  (J.  £),  Ditcaun  skt  fAuOm- 
tkiU  de  PAnden  et  Nmuvcou  TetUunent, 
704-*enBiysis  of  bis  treatises,  705— 
remarlis  on  the  eiecntion  of  them,  tft. 

CAencery  (Court  oO>  in  England,  sketch 
of  the  early  history  and  prooeediiigs  of, 
598.  601— Lord  Bacon's  acknowledg- 
meot  of  the  need  of  reform  In  this  eoort, 
601— notice  of  various  nugatory  at- 
tempts for  this  purpose,  602,  60^'-ex- 
pense  of  proceedings  in  this  court,  604, 
iH<e— Ihe  present  time  favourable  to  the 
femedy  of  tu  evils,  604b  605— eifects 
of  incieased  eooitv  jurisdictioii,  in  aug- 
menting the  buaiBcss  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  614, 615-^r9lialty  and  ex- 
pense of  tlie  pTDoeedings  in  it,  616 — 
observations  on  the  office  of  roasters  in 
chancery,  and  on  the  persons  appointed 
to  it,  617, 618 — on  tlicir  fees  and  those 


of  their  clerks,  618,  619 — suggestion 
for  a  court  of  appesis,  620 — ^summary 
of  improvements  proposed,  621,  622. 

Charitable  lufiitutums  in  the  Netherlands, 
table  of;  403. 

Charium*t  *'  Loves  of  Cheieas  and  Calli- 
rhoe,"  character  of.  19f . 

China,  notice  of  the  miasion  of  the  Jesuits 
to,  4B6,  487 — account  of  the  reli^oos 
sects  in  tliat  country,  488. 493— notices 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
China,  493,  494^— miisionary  labours 
of  Johannes  k  Monte  Corvino,  495— 
of  the  Jesuits,  Matthew  Ricci,  ib, — 
and  Adam  Schall,  496  —  of  Father 
Rhodes  and  the  French  missionaries, 
497,  498  — of  Father  Vcrbiest,  499, 
500 — of  Tachard  and  other  French  mis- 
missionaries,  500 — jealousy  of  the  Do* 
minicans  against  the  the  Jesuits,  501 — 
progress  of  Christianity  in  the  province 

.  of  Setchucu,  in  the  18th  century,  50ie 
— perilous  adventures  of  a  missionary 
in  1767,  503,  506— persecution  of  mis- 
sionaries in  Chma,  506 — account  of  the 
Tsao-tsee  or  white  water-lily  sect,  507 
and  of  a  conspiracy  of  some  members 
of  that  sect  against  the  Chinese  gp- 
vemroent,  in  1790, 508. 510— detection 
of  it,  and  consequent  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  51  !•  513— esaaunatiQii  of 
Mr  de  Saint  Martin,  Bishop  of  Cara- 
dra,  by  a  Mandarin,  514 — 515 — result 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  China, 
515 — and  of  the  Protestant  mission, 
515, 516. 

CAiiftioas,  false  charges  .of  the  heathens 
against,  refuted,  591. 

Cttaiisatt0ii,  superior,  of  fioropean  nations 
and  their  colonies,  aocoonted  fur,  474. 

CUrgjf,  Spanish,  taxes  paid  by,  92, 93— 
present  state  of  the  clergy  in  Greece, 
696,  697. 

Chth,  state  of  the  manufacture  of,  in 
Spain,  95-^and  in  the  Netherlands, 
380. 

CaMmg  Tnde  of  Spain,  98. 

Codrinftoa  (Admiral  Sir  Edward),  gallant 
conduct  of,  against  Ibrahim,  Jracha  of 
Egypt,  296— bow  far  be  ai^  the  ad  mi- 
rals of  FhiDce  and  Rufsiawere  entitled 
to  propose  terms  to  him,  or  to  press  his 
immediate  return  to  E^ypt,  297,  298— 
his  vindication  of  himself,  for  not  pre- 
venting Ibrahim  ^n  carrying  off  seve- 
ral thousand  Greek  captives,  302 — letter 
from  Sir  Edward  '  Cpdrington  relative 
to  his  conduct,  670 — 672. 

CoUard  (Royer),  observations  of,  on  the 
judicial  constitution  of  France,  607— 
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on  the  ignorance  of  the  majority  of 

Ffciich  jud^,  €09,  610. 
CoUieriti  of  the  Netiierlmids,  accoant  of, 

979,380. 
Colonies  tor  the  iDuintenance  of  the  poor 

in  the  Netlieriands,  account  of,  401, 

409 — benefits  resulting  from  tbeni,  40S, 

405. 
Cometi,  on  the  perturbations  of  the  orbits 

of,  S3ft-^(»)cttiation  of  the  subsequent 

appearances  of  the  comet,  whose  ap- 

G!aranc«  bad  iteen  predicted  by  Dr. 
alley  in  1759,  «39— of  the  comet, 
observed  by  M.  Euckc,  S40,  241— and 
of  that  observed  by  M.  Bieln,  941 ,  242. 

•CoHMwrM  of  ancient  Carthage,  154 — 157 
— principal  commercial  routes  iu  tlie 
Persian  empire,  147.  151»-account  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Netlierlands,  387 
^^91-^f  Cachoeira,  iu  Brasil,  464— 
and  of  Bahta,  466. 

CammiisioiKrs  of  Bankni)>t,  observations 
on  the  tribunal  of,  and  on  the  persons 
nominated  to  this  office,  6  J  6,  617. 

C&tffuemt,  tenets  of,  and  of  his  followers, 
488,489. 

GnMR,  specimen  of  the  "  Narrations*'  of, 
Ifl,  Itf. 

Constont  (Beiijamtn),  remarks  of,  on 
SehfHei^s  cliarHCtt*r  of  Thekla,  7«,  73— 
character  of  his  imitation  of  Schilk-r's 
Wallenstein,  41. 

Cmftontmt  JMuvMaes,  a  Greek  romancer, 

notice  of,  138. 
■GftDptr  (C.  P.),  LsUrti  d* «»  Fran^  tur 
la  Cour  tie  in  Chancerie  Angiaiee,  598 — 
hiadescnpdon  of  Lord  Eldon's presiding 
in  ooart,  611--^haiBcter  of  Sir  John 
Leach,  612,  613^obaervalions  of,  on 
the  evils  arising  from  the  increased  ju- 
riadictioR  of  thi*  court  of  chancery,  614, 
615--«u  the  pralixity  of  cfaant^ery  pro- 
ceedings,61 6 — on  the  persons  appointed 
eoinmisiioneraof  bankrupt,  617, 618 — 
and  masters  in  ch«ficrry,  619->-^his  sug- 
gestion for  the  establishment  of  a  su- 
premit  ooort  of  appeals,  620— reply  to 
the  objection  of  innovation  against  the 
establishment  of  a  court  of  appeals  from 
the  colonies,  6?0, 621 — .««immary  of  the 
improvements  .  propoM'd  by  hlni,  621, 
622 — observations  therron,  ^*i3. 

Com  rroda,  foreign,  of  Spain,  observations 
on,  and  on  the  ubstucli  s  to  titc  trans- 
port of  grain  from  the  ititt>rior  to  the 
coast,  76--80.  82— table  of  tiie  aver- 
age pricci  of  com,  &c,  fur  one  veer, 
from  Sept.  1827  to  Sept.  1828,  81. 

Cr»rresr(GinlioCesare),  a  Neapolitan  poet. 


biographical  notice  of,  165— analysis 
of  his  "  La  Vajelsseide,"  with  the  com- 
mentaries  of  ZIto,  1^9—167 — of  bia 
"  Mlcco  Passaro  Innainroorato,"  168 — 
of  bis  "  CcrrigHo  Incantato,**  with  spe- 
cimens, 168,  168— ^character  of  lib 
minor  poems,  169, 170. 

Cotton  roanu£DCtures  iu  the  NetliMands, 
state  of,  383 — ^account  of  the  coltare  of 
cotton  in  Rraail,  456—458. 

Court  Boyalei  and  Cour  de  CoteHoiy,  in 
France,  jurisdiction  of,  (107 — remarks 
thereon,  607,  608.  .  •  .  ,    ' 

Crime,  state  of,  in  l^rance,  I04,'.rt5^ 
table  of  criminal  cases  brought  "^forr 
the  different  courts  in  1826^  l06^and 
of  the  sentences  awarded  on  them,  ih. — 
classification  of  tliose  sentences,  1<>7 — 
remarks  thereon,  107, 108 — comparison 
of  the  state  of  crime  irt  tlic  Nethek-fends 
and  in  France,405— 407— tables  of  the 
state  of  crime  in  the  Kellierlands  jrae- 
rally,  and  in  each  province  in  particular, 
408,  409. 

Crv$ades,  probable  motives  which  led  men 
to  undertake,  623^  624 — variety  and 
interest  of  th^  topics  which  llle  hiitbty 
of  the  Crusades  embraces,  624 — $95 — 
the  history  of  them  why  neglected,  6t5 
— account  of  Peter  the  Hermit's  pr<^ach. 
ing  of  the  Crusades,  633— feudalism  the 
governing  principle  of  the  Crusades, 
633, 634 — opinion  of  modem  historians 

>  on  the  causes  of  the  Crusades,  634,  635 
— description  of  the  pilCTiifts  afl^r  the 
Council  of  Clermont,  6^6,  fe37— arrival 
of  tlie  armies  of  the  first  critsad^rs  at 
Constantinople,  and  their  reception  by 
the  emperor  Alexius,  637 — 639— obser- 
vations on  their  nnmbi*rs,  639 — 641 — 
first  battle  of  (he  crusaders  with  the 
Turks,  642— Turkish  and  Prankish 
mode  of  fighting,  642,  643— -notice  of 
some  striking  circumstances  In  theCro- 
sades,  644—645 — account  of  Ihe  in ven- 
tlon  of  the  holy  lonce,  645—647 — 
legend  of  Angelram,  647,648 — nnmbcr 
rtf  crusftilers  who  are  said  to  have  pc- 

'"  rished,  648-*ttotice  of  tJje  cap^re  of 
Jerusalem,  649,  650 —character  of  the 
princes  who  led  the  pilgrims,  650,  651 
— effects  of  the  Holy  Cross  oft  the 
minds  of  the  crusaders,  and  tbeir 
mode  of  commencing  a  b:itt]e,  "652, 
653. 

Currency  of  Spain,  state  of.  97,  P9. 

Cyrene,  sketch  of  the  ancieut  history  of, 
206— notices  of  ancient  remahis  ib  the 
Cyrcnaica,  201,202.  ?05. 
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Baste  (Alighieri),  La  D'mna  Cc^jmedia, 
CM  oomento  di  Rostetti,  41 9 — dvi  tuber  of 
cornmentators  on  his  poems,  419. 4l{p — 
coinp»rifon  of  tilings  sacjed  and  pro- 
fin?  in  U,  411  — 4«4— rtcatgn  of  Dante'i 
^leatise  od  nipiiarchy»  424i  495— anec- 
dotes of  bim,  436,  436 — unaijyls  of 
IbHl  trefttipe,  4)46—429  —  r^qiarU  on 
Dante'i  love  of  ajlegory,  430.  431— a 
double  meaning  acknowledged  b^  bim 
in  his  "  Coromedia,"  431— opinion  of 
S](gaor  Ro^etti,  ihA^Virgii  \$  the  type 
of  pplitjcal  philosophy,  432— illiut ra- 
tion qf  «oi9e  passes,  by  this  new  ex- 
planation, 433 — 437 — application  of  it 
t9  the  elucidation  of  Dante's  description 
ef  b«ll,  437,438— reivdrks  on  the  com- 
^qntalQr's  [lypotheffis  of  a  politico  •reli- 
gious MiCi  to  purify  ibe  doctrines  of  the 
Komisli  Church,  iind  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  its  admipis^ttiQn,  438—448. 

Ai>!V.(C«ttf|l)>  bicigraphM«l  notice  of,  349, 
360. 

De^di,  treatment  of,  by  the  aocicnt  Greeks, 

tia. 

J>taths,  table  of  the  nunoHer  of,  in  the 
Netherlands.  368 — cpipparison  of  them 
with  the  number  of  deaths  io  France  and 
in  Great  Britain.  369 — maximum  and 
mlnimuia  of  deaths,  compered  with  those 
of  orighbouitag  countries,  373, 373. 

D«mof»Uffy  of  Uie  ancients,  panicuiarfy 
of  the  GnofttiGS,  obserFatioos  «u.  580. 
533. 

J3$nim  (le  Baron  Vivant)  Mantimemt  det 
Art$  du  DtMon,  kc,  356 — anecdote  of 
Denon  and  Voltaire,  ^58 — of  Denon 
and  Robespierre,  359 — reraiM'ks  pn  the 
Mk  of  his  ▼oUmes,  360 — snalysis  of 
his  work,  with  ccitical  observations, 
961—368. 

Diamond  district  of  Brazil,  climate  of,  453. 
454 — strict  regulations  of  tlie  govern- 
ment respecting  it,  450, 461 — and  also 
the  diamond-washing,  451 — smuggling 
of  diamonds,  453— noiice  of  a  gold 
mine  in  this  district,  453,  453. 

Vidsni,  anecdoies  of.  719,  730— his  last 
moments,  730. 

DistUimef.  Dotch,  notice  of,  384. 

JHvcreti,  xmmber  of,  in  the  Netherlands. 
368, 369. 

Dmiatdeam,  cabals  of,  agaiust  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  m  China,  501, 

Dummt  (M.)  Biogtupbicat  notice  of,  318 
—birth  and  education,  i6.— chosen  one 


of  the  pastors  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  ib, 
— becomes  a  voluntary  exile  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  3i9— ^forms  a«  acqoaint- 
ance  with  tlic  first  Marquis  of  Lans- 
dowue  and  Sir  Samuel  Roroilly,  319^ 
ami  Mr.  G^rge  Wilson,  330 — goes  to 
France  and  assists  MiraheaUf  330,  331 
— returns  to  £ngland,  391— publishes 
the  Traill  de  Legislation,  ib, — ^import- 
ance and  value  of  his  labours,  339, 333 
— return  to  Geneva,  3fS — becomes  a 
member  of  the  supreme  cooncil  there, 
334 — his  amiable  character  and  deatb, 
334. 
Duval  (Amanry).  observations  of,  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Hindoos,  363---Ott  the 
artists  of  China,  364— his  cimracter  of 
Sir  J  oshqa  Reynolds,  967 — bombastical 
description  of  a  fragment  of  Egyptian 
papyrus.  369— his  lamentation  on  the 
restoration  of  the  works  of  art  at  Paris 
to  their  original  possessors,  370. 


Earth,  on  the  various  modes  of  ascertain- 
ing the  figure  of.  348 — notice  of  the 
operations  for  measuring  degsees  on  its 
surface,  349—351. 

EducatUm,  state  of.  in  the  Netheriands, 
397—400 — and  in  the  province  of  Mi- 
nas  Novas,  in  Brasil,  458— observations 
on  the  mode  of  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Engli^h  scIk>oIs.657 — abstract 
of  M,  Jacotot's  system  of  education,  to 
the  learning  and  mastering  of  a  verna- 
cular tongue,  658.  663 — analysis  of  his 
prihciples,  663—664 — rapid  spread  of 
liis  system  of  education,  655,  656. 

Eldon  (Lord),  description  of  his  presiding 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  61 1. 

Ennius,  character  of  tlie  poetry  of,  918* 

t^ldpk^iut,  character  of.  589 — notice  of 
his  charges  against  the  Gnostics.  590. 

EspioMge,  anecdotes  of  Bonaparte's  sys- 
tem of.  30. 31. 

Etimalkiu$*i  roniance  of  "  Isnenius  and 
[smenia,**  character  of,  193. 

£x/wndi(tcre,  publje,  of  the  Netlierlands, 
tiibie  of  the  principal  branches  and 
amounts  of.  with  remarks,  393 — 395 — 
of  Grpece,  692. 

EipcTti,  table  of  the  official  value  of.  from 
Spain  in  the  y^'ar  1816.  99,  »w<*— re- 
marks thereon,  t6. — tableof  the  exports 
of  England  and  of  the  Netherlands,  387 
— amount  of  export  duties  in  tbe  Ne- 
theriands. 389. 
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Ftbn  (Augoste),  Histoire  do  Sidge  dc 
MUilcnghi,  f7l — character  of  the  work, 
«76.  «77. 

Famu  and  Farmtn  in  Spain,  state  of,  75. 

Fathenof  the  church,  value  of  the  writtngs 
of,  599 — notice  of  the  efforts  of  sooie 
of  them  to  supplant  Pag^in  classics  bj 
their  own  productions,  576, 577. 

FtmHingt  ana  Putch,  causes  of  tlie  anti- 
path  v  of,  t98. 

•  Fcod  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Spain,  and 
prices  thereof,  105. 

Ftmolo  (Ugo),  Operette  Varie,  355  — 
translation  of  one  of  hia  letters  relative 
to  his  litenry  pursuits,  with  corrective 
'  notes,  555— 557— his  death,  557. 

Font/  remains  in  Braait,  account  of,  465. 

France,  observations  on  the  judiciaJ  con- 
stitution of,  607 ,  608 — and  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  majoritjT  of  the  judgesi 
609.  610— literary  iutelligence  from, 
548—550.  719— 7f«  —  observations 
on  the  cipeditiun  from,  to  Greeoe,50S — 
305 — extract  from  a  memoir  of  the 
fVench  minister  at  Constantinople  on 
tl)e  designs  of  the  allies,  506. 

Frederietord  establishments  for  the  em- 
ployment and  maintenance  of  the  poor 
in  the  Netherlands,  account  of,  40t, 


G. 

Geology  of  Marniarica,  196,  197. 

Gtfrmcmy,  character  of  the  theologians  of, 
570,  571— literary  intelligence  from, 
551,  55«.    7«t— 724. 

G^S,  notice  of  the  valley  of,  in  Savoy, 
714. 

rrmo-tf,  primitive  meaning  of, 

Gnoi^Um,  origin  of,  57f — many  of  their 
speculations  of  «(Mtem  origin,  575, 
574— sketch  of  t|ieir  learning  in  divine 
things,  575 — 579-'noUoe  of  their  sup- 
posed power  Co  oo&troul  spirits,  5Q0. 
582,  685— mystical  meaning  of  the 
word  A^fA^ac,  58t-— elevated  morality 
of  the  Gnostics,  584,  585— the  excesses 
committed  by  a  few,  the  probable  cause 
of  the  whole  body  being  stigmatized  as 
licentious,  586 — vitoperations  of  Ter- 
tulBan  against  the  Gnostic  Marcion, 
588, 589— remarks  on  the  accusations 
of  tiie  credulous  Epiphanius,  589, 590 
— examinations  of  the  charges  of  im- 
moraUty,  murder,  and  cannibalism, 
brought  against  the  Gnostics,  590, 591. 

Godwf  (Manuel),  Prince  of  the  Peace, 


anecdotes  and  character  of,  55f ,  553** 

Ills  hatred  and  persecution  of  JovelLi- 

nos,554,555. 
Gdd  tfme  in  Brasil,  account  of,  ^t,  463. 
Gorget  (M.  de),  notice  of  the  oailierf  of, 

579,580. 
Gorottixa  (Maniml  Edoardo  de).  Theatre 

Original,  5f  8— notice  of  the  author,  sft. 

—analysis  of  one  of  Us  cooMdiei,  ifr. 

529. 550. 
Qnun,  state  of  the  tiada  in  Spatn^TS— 

81. 
Gramrim,  pnblii^  in  Spain,  noticed*  78, 


Greece,  early  iofluMM  o<;  ou>apcMat 
Rome,  219>  220  loiaano^  w^ij-not 
coltivttod  by  the  aaciant  Gvceks  in  tbcir 
early  ages,  108, 109— «he  pfmaA^motk 
of  the  Greek  chamctei;i  1810,  tilt5— 
manners  of  the  Greeks  In  «ivil  flit,  114, 
115— staM  of  the  woowi,  115, 119— 
marriage  riles  of  tkeSparMs,  tl6— of 
the  Atiienians.  116, 117— tifiUmnhiof 
adulteren,  118— of  tiie  uck  «bi4  ftoad, 
i6.— charactfis  of  (he  pcincipBl  andcBt 
Greek  romanoen,  120— I5a* 

GrMlcf  (Modem),  oppressed  oonditimi  of, 
at  the  oon^menoemeBt  of  the  Gre^  re- 
volution, 274b  275— reaolt  of  thecaas- 
pain  in  the  fiiat  yearof  the  war,  280— 
their  successes  io  the  second  cempnign, 
281— result  of  the  third  caapai|^  S81 , 
^82- evente  of  the  fourth  year,  882. 
285 — Lord  Byron  joins  the  Uneka, 
285— landing  of  Ibrahim  Padka  iron 
Egypt  with  a  wcU-diaciplined  am j, 284 
— his  successes  against  the  Gsccks  io 
1826,  285— their  depkmUe  candiriaBi 
and  prospects,  286— -condoami  of  the 
trea^  of  London,  287— view  of  tke 
anterior  negotiations  wbioh  pveoeded  it, 
288— 292— Ksuit  of  Uie  treaty  of  Loo- 
don,  292— 294— extracts  from  the  pro- 
tocol of  the  three  allied  powrfa»  894, 
295— circumstances  which  led  to  the 
battie  of  Navarino,  295— 297->-«x«Ba< 
nation  of  the  question,  how  far  the  ad- 
mirals of  tlie  three  powers  were  entitled 
by  the  treaty  or  by  their  histnieiiona  to 
propose  the  terms,  and  co  pcieM  th« 
adoption  of  an  immedkite  raftMn  to 
£gypt  on  the  part  of  Ibrahim,  897, 898 
—vacillating  policy  of  the  British  go. 
vernment  after  the  battle  of  Jlnvarin* 
298,  299— destruction  of  Gf«ek  pirates 
by  the  allied  squadrons,  50a  nagotia- 
tions  of  Sir  Edward  Codrineton  with 
Ibrahim  Pacha  for  tlte  evacuation  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  ifr. — he  retires,  and  car- 
ries away  several  thousand  Greek  cap- 
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tives,  301— Sir  B.  Codriiigton't  vindi- 
CBtkm  of  himself  for  not  preventing  the 
captivity  of  the  Greeks,  SOS — remarks 
on  the  French  expedition  to  Greece, 
SOS — S05 — extract  from  a  memorial  of 
tlie  French  minister  on  the  designs  of 
tlie  allies,  S06-—discus8ioD  of  the  ques- 
tion respcetine  the  bonndariesof  Greece, 
306,  ao^'-^nplomatic  proceedings  of 
the  allies  with  the  sultan  respecting 
them,  307 — 310— effects  of  the  success 
of  the  Russian  arms  in  &voar  of  the 
Gr0eiLs,  510,  311  —  wise  conduct  of 
Count  Capo  d'Istria,  3l«— account  of 
him  andof  hisadniinistrBtioo,  313^315 
— fotore  prospects  of  the  Greeks,  316, 
3t7-»aeoimm  of  M.  Jourdain's  treaty 
with  tlie  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem on  behair  of  the  Greeks,  977— 
K79-«^Btthcr  remarks  on  the  restriction 
of  the  boundaries  to  be  allotted  to  the 
new  state  of  Greece,  674-'677»  states 
and  territortes  comprised  within  those 
boundaries,  677 — 679 — their  popula- 
tion, 679,  680 — nature  of  the  govern- 
ment determined  on  by  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, 680-*oompelitorsfbr  the  throne, 
681  remarks  on  the  benefits  which  will 
probably  result  from  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Co- 
bourg,  6811 — proofs  that  the  Greeks 
expected  to  be  consulted  on  the  ar- 
rangemeuu  respecting  their  country,  and 
that  tfae  allies  have  settled  them  without 
eottsolting  them,  683—685 — a  federal 
.onion*  why  unfit  for  Greece,  687-^90 
•— nasons  why  the  sovereign  prince  of 
Greece  should  be  styled  a  king,  690, 
69l*-reply  to  the  objection  to  mo- 
nardiy  on  account  of  its  alleged  ex- 
pensev  69l*-reventte6  and  expenses  of 
Greece,  69S— state  of  the  country  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Count  Capo  d'Istria, 
693— expense  which  must  be  incurred 
in  erecting  a  house  for  the  sovereign, 
693,  694— and  for  the  attendants  who 
will  accompany  him,  and  the  chieftains 
whom  he  most  gain  over,  694— neces- 
sity of  introducing  civilisation  among 
the  Greeks,  695~-and  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  clergy,  696 — and  the 
state  of  edocation,  697,  690. 
Gitmmmt  III.  (King  ol  Sweden),  Fhys 
of,  70r— -character  of  hb  dramatic  pro- 
doctions,  708— analysis  of  cme  of  them, 
with  specimens,  708—71 1. 

H. 

HaUe  University,  state  of,  359. 


Hamto't  Voyage  of  Discovery,  notice  of, 
165. 

lfeer«»(A.  H.  L.)  Idesn liter  die  Potitik, 
Bfc,  da-  AUen  Weh,  141— general  cha- 
racter of  his  work,  t5. 149— plan  of  the 
present  new  edition  of  it,  144 — abstract 
of  his  researches  on  the  dialects  spoken 
in  the  Persian  empire,  145 — his  geo- 
graphical and  statistical  view  of  that 
empire,  146 — account  of  tlie  great  com- 
mercial routes,  147 — 1'51— remarks  on 
the  remains  of  Persepoiis,  151 — and  on 
the  remains  of  aiicicnt  Babylon,  152 — 
on  the  rise  and  commerce  of  Carthage, 
154—157. 

Hdiodonu't  "  Adventures  of  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea,**  196, 197 — specimen  of 
it,  197— 199— anecdote  of  him,  199, 
ISO. 

BimUconU  Voyage  of  Discovery,  notice 
of,  151,  159. 

HoUand,  on  the  langna^  of,  996— cause 
of  the  anti-French  spirit  prevalent  there, 
ib, — and  of  the  ontipathy  of  the  Fle- 
mings against  that  country,  998 — ami- 
able character  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
ib, 

HueCt  (M.)  character  of  the  Romance  of 
Longus,  135 — and  of  Theodorus  Pro- 
dromos,  137, 138. 

Hungary,  literary  intdligencc  from,  794. 


I. 


Ibrahim  Paeha,  landing  of  in  Greece  with 
an  army,  984— his  successes  against  the 
Greeks,  985^negQtiations  for  his  eva- 
cuating thePeloponnesus,300 — whence 
be  retires  to  Egypt,  301. 

Imperts,  oflicial  table  of  the  value  of  in 
Spain  in  1896,  99,  nivte— observations 
thereon,  ib» — table  of  the  imports  of 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  367 — 
amount  of  import  duties  in  ihe  Nether- 
lands, 389 — ^table  of  the  various  articles 
imported  in  1897,  390. 

laqirooanentf  in  agriculture,  in  Spain,  77, 
78. 

ImtUau,  degraded  state  of  in  Bncil,  455 
— forcible  means  resorted  to  for  civi- 
lizing them,  tfr.  456 — account  of  a  native 
Indian  setticmetf,  467 — manners  of 
another  Uibe,  471,  479. 

Indigence,  state  of,  in  Spain,  100, 101. 

Inqniu^on,  sketch  of  the  history  oU  in 
France,  333,  334. 

Inicriptton,  Greek,  of  the  Gnostics,  591 — 
translation  of  it,  ib, — remarks  thereon, 
599. 
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Jnimitithiti  of  tlie  Rfe  de  St.  FniMueo, 
461.  462. 

IwH'mm^kftumit  of  Bkaty,  accmnt  of, 
Q5_97^«nd  in  the  Netherlands,  579. 

/teiy,  Utenry  ititenigrooe  fwm,  S5S--re- 
marlts  on  tlie  different  dialects  spoken 
if]  Indy,  l5a^UiO«-4itt«»pts  made  to 
revive  the  cultivation  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, 1tfl«— 163— oharaeter  of  tbe  va- 
riOM  di«lect(,  164— cooHuo-ijon  of'  ibe 
ItaKsH  or  iWan  with  the  Neapolitan 
and  SicUian  dialects,  lttt« 


JM$iH  (J.).  Eii9tignmml  Umoerttl,  &c. 
65A<*-rapid  diffuiioii  of  liia  ayttein  of 
instruction,  t^.  656 — outline  of  its  ap- 
|illcatioii  to  the  acq«i»ilion  of  tiio  ver- 
ntcuiar  tongue,  656,  659*-^d«antape8 
•Kendant  upon  the  perfect  poaseaa»n 
of  •ne  HMdeMiook,  660,  661— o«  the 
means  by  which  a  perfeei  maalery  of  it 
it  to  he  attahied,  661, 66f~-anaiyais  of 
M.  Jaootot's  prmoiples,  66ft~*664 — 
spednienf  frony  his  6nt  elementary 
liooli,4i64 — 667—- application  of  hia  me- 
thod to  Greek,  X4itin,  and  otlier  lan- 
guages, 667-- and  coiences,  668— sor- 
prinng  resuhs  of  his  system,  ib. 

Janbliehmt  notice  of  Baby  Ionics  of,  193. 

/0MrdMfi(M.),  M^mobrti  Hittoriquei,  i^c, 
tur  la  Greeg,  S75-.-aocnunt  of  his  treaty 
on  behalf  of  the  Greeks  with  the  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  97t^tW). 

JiSMttMiof  (Caspar  de),  held  io  high  cati- 
mation  both  in  France  and  in  £ngland, 
54f — causes  of  the  nf>glrct  of  his  works. 
ifr.  548 — defects  in  the  pnUislied  bio- 
graphies of  him,  548— hia  hirih  and 
education,  549— -appointed  member  of 
the  criminal  branch  of  the  aodiencia  of 
Seville,  ih, — his  conduct  ia  that  capa- 
city, 550 — and  a  member  of  the  council 
of  military  orders,  550 — forms  an  inti- 
macy with  M.  Cabarrus.  551*— is  ap- 
pointed to  an  oAoe  in  the  finance  de- 
partment, 553 — dismissed  by  the  prime 
rainifter  Urqnijo.  554— persecutitm  of 
Jovellinos  by  Godov.  the  Prince  of  tiie 
Feaoe.  ib.  555—19  'imprisoned  in  Ma- 
jorea,  555— character  of  his  petitions 
for  a  fair  trial,  ib, — released  on  the  ac- 
ceasion  of  Ferdinand,  566 — joins  the 
eauso  af  the  Spanish  patriots.  5o7«- 
procures  ihe  Consejo  de  C«»UlJa  to  be 
reatored,  559 — his  error  iii  this  mca- 
aiiie,  t^. — and  in  liis  half  oppoMtion  to 
a  free  press,  ib»  560 — exposed  to  persc- 


oatim  on  the  diiaolatiaD  of  the  jnnta 
central.  560— retires  to  Aslorlasy  tftL561 
-^ia  obliged  to  flee  before  the  Fiench. 
561 — his  death,  ib. — remarks  on  his 
chasaeter,  ib.  56f^— a  Spaniard's  cha- 
racter of  his  style,  569 — ^similaritj  be- 
tween Montesquieu  and  Jovellanos  in 
poHtical  doctrines  and  iBcitQatioi.s,  56S 
— «aod  between  Cicero  and  JovrQanos  in 
point  of  style.  563, 564— purity  of  bis 
Castilian  &tyle,  564T-€baraaer  of  his 
poetry,  t5.— oC  his  dramatic  produc- 
tions, 565— of  his  clugios.  i^.-r-«f  hu 
Memoir  respecting  projected  Iaws  upon 
Agricalture»  566^f  hia  Eisaf  on  Dra- 
matic Exhibitions,  i6.— of  hit  Oraticm 
intitaM  Paa.y  Ttnm  (Bcead  aod  BaHs), 
t6.^-of  his  Memoir  or  Appeal  to  liis 
Fellow*countrymeo,  567. 
Jtutioss  de  Pai»,  in  Eraaoe,  juradidion  of, 
607. 


K. 


K§di  (Paul  de),  character  of  aaa  novelist, 
516-«*>510— analysis  of  hia  novel  of 
Jean,  519— 5*9  — of  his  LaiHen  dg 
Mont^ermeU  and  Mtm  VoiiiM  Raywwd. 
5t3.  5t4 — his  characters  of  Monsieur 
and  Madame  MtiUtoiuset.  5t5-r-5t7— 
sketch  of  his  Maiion  fijaacft^  5tf7^~of 
his  Ffvre  Jmeqim,  5SB— of  Georgette, 
ib,  5«9— of  GastoM,  529— aad  of  Za 
Fsaune,  U  Man  et  VAmant,  545,  546— 
reaiark  on  M.  Koch's  dislike  and  i_ 
ranee  of  the  English  character,  546. 


La  Barde  (M.  le  Oomte),  Itia&nire  C£ 

VEtpagM,  notice  of  the   new  etiiuoi 

of.  73. 
Labturen,  woges  of.  in  Spain.  101,  lO?. 
Xac0-tnidf  of  theNetherlaodstState  of,58^. 
Uty.  taxes  paid  by,  in  Spaui,  91,  9t. 
Unuihe  Unjgon  ( R  L.  B.  de).  Histasre  ee 

rinfumtioit  ea  France,  531 — chiuacter 

of  the  work,  334. 
Lamd,  sent  of,  in  Spain,  75, 76. 
Languages,  on  the  diversity  of,  S10»  911. 
Xaisgasdip,  devastation  of  by  the  **  amv 

of  the  Lord,"  333. 
iMO-Tem,  a  religious  sect  of  the  Cfaineso. 

account  of.  489^  490. 
LotiH  Laa^uoge.  to  what  exieot  spoken. 

158.  159. 
Lavinium,  observations  on  the  fotti«dsutk>:< 

of,  «11,  212. 
L^twsuitt,  table  of  the  number  of,  in  Spain. 

in  18:^6,  106. 
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Lettk  (Sir  John),  jtulicrif  chancier  of, 
613,613.  • 

Learning  of  the  Gnostics,  account  of,  575 
—579. 

Leopold  (Prince  of  Saxe-Coboarg),  re- 
marks on  the  recommendation  of  him 
by  the  allieit  sorcreigns  ns  tlie  monarch 
of  Greece,  681,  68« — and  on  the  va- 
rious important  afiairs  wHch  will  de- 
maud  his  attention  in  seltKng  that 
conntry,  693—698. 

Uadiires  (P.  Ch.),  Walttth,  Tn^dle,  41 
character  nf  his  attempt  to  introduce 
Schiller^  Waltenstein  to  tlie  Freneh,  ib. 
4«,  4»— defects  of  the  French  tragedv, 
69— r«. 

iJwH'  malbnfiuftare  in  the  Netherlands, 
crate  of,  361, 389 — table  of  the  number 
of  pieoes  of  linen  sold  at-  nine  of  tiie 
]!»rlm^parniarket9,  in  1916,  I8f0,  and 
18i5.  388. 

Lxtermhere,  state  of,  in  the  Netherlands, 
396,  39* . 

Lkenry  InteUigenee,  from  France,  346 — 
350,  7l9--m— Germany,  351,  35«, 
rf«—rt4— Hungary,  rf4--ltAly,  .^53 
— ^thc  Netherhinds,  353, 724 — Poland, 
699— 704— Rossia.  354— Spain,  354— 
Switzerland,  354,  355 — intelligence  re- 
specting Oriental  Kteratnre,  355,  356. 
7«4,  7J5. 

Livy,  observations  on,  ffl,  999. 

Longu9*e  romance  of  '*  Daphnis  and 
Chloc,"  character  of,  133,  l34-'ana- 
loRV  between  it  and  St.  PlerreN  •'  Paul 
and  Virgrnfa,"  135— Huet's  character 
of  Loitgos,  ib, 

Lowe  XVJJL  letter  of,  to  Bnonaparte,  36 
—reply  of  the  latter,  S7. 

Louvain,  phitesophical  college  of,  obserra- 
tions  on  the  conduct  of  the  Belgian 
government  towards,  400 — its  abolition, 
718. 

Lueeret,  one  of  the  ancient  Roman  tribes, 
observations  on  the  origin  of,$13,  914. 

Lucian,  the  Satirist,  notice  of,  1«2 — cha- 
racter of  hw  "True  History,"  t*.— of 
bis  "  Lucius,  or  the  Ass,"  1«3— his  de- 
scription of  the  controversial  disciissions 
of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  587. 

XiRs(St.),  the  capital  of  Maranhao,  notice 
of,  472. 


M. 

Maekmeryt  manunictore  of,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 379. 

iMrid,  number  of  births  and  deatin  in, 
101. 


JfBn,  iRtereatlng  feets  relative  to  the  na- 
tural history  of,  72f . 

Mmiitrs  «f  ^  ancitat  Greeks,  1 14 — lift. 

MamffaclHrwt  new,  in  Spain,  notice  of, 
94,  95— state  of  the  Iron  mannfactare 
m  Biicay.  95—97 — enootaragement  of 
mfanaflu;tdfes  m  the  Netherlands  by  the 
government,  376^— state  of  the*  various 
itmniifactare^}  S79'-^384^table  of  the 
Taiue  of  the  roattufacturiR|^  industry, 
with  fenttrks;  385-^iitaTltaf«K:tore  of  salt, 
in  Braxil.  469. 

MarengOt  plan  of  the  battle  uf,  38,  $9. 

Mmmarica,  physical  aspect  of  the  region 
of,  196— its  geological  stmctuie,  tb.  197 
— vegetation,  197— soology,  ib,  198— 
ruins  of  Aboukir,  the  andent  Taposlris, 
199— ifotke  of  other  aneietit  remtunt, 
ib. — probable  causes  of  the  desolation 

•  of  Mammrfea,  COO— i^s  nodeAi  hiljabi- 
tants,  ib. — amount  of  population,  301. 

Marriaget,  ttrble  of  Hie  number  of,  in  the 
Netherlands,  for  ten*  years,  with  re- 
marks^-366, 369. 

Jtffffttufi't  (Dr.)  Travels  in  Brazil.  See 
Brssii.  *    .        '♦' 

Matters  in  Chancery,  observatlens  on  the 

'  appointment  of,  and  on  their  eaolo- 
roents,  617 — 619. 

Matter  (Jacques),  HiOorre  OnHiqaB  du 
GiMttieisme»  569 — connection  of  this 
work  with  his  Essai  Hist&riqae  tur  C Eeole 
^Aierandnet  593 — amiable  spirit  which 
characterises  his  history,  ib.  694 — -plan 
of  it,  595 — renmrks  on  a  Greek  Inscrip- 
tion translated  by  him,  ib.  596. 

Medici  Family,  true diaraeter  of,  475,  476 
—marriage  of  Fmntesco  de  Medici  with 
Bianca  Capelto,  479— 484— ^heir  death 
by  potsbri,  480 — ancddotes  of  Cosmo 
deMediei,  461,  483. 

MHl  (Giovanni),  Poeiie  SidHttne,  158— 
notice  of  his  "  Fata  Galanti,"  IBS- 
character  of  bis  cdopues,  183— trans- 
latidn  of  his  **  Song  of  Spring,*  184 — 
186 — analysis  of  his  piscatory  eclogues, 
186,  187 — of  lits*  elegy  of  Poleinuni, 
187— '189-^haracterof  hit  ode9,f  189 
— trnn^cript  of  one,  wiih  an  Italian  ver- 
Mon,  190^notice  of  his  otiwr  produc- 
tions, ib,  *    ' 

Mendieity,  state  of,  in  Spain,  1<K>,  tOl — 
and  in  the  NetheHands,  401,403. 

itfery  et  BartMemy,  Wateriot)»  Po^me, 
343 — detection  of  their  unfair  state, 
ftients,  ib.  344,  345^  their  libelloos 
character  of  the  British  army,  345— 
strictures  thereon,  346— r^otaition  of 
their  shameless  assertion  that  the  Aoglo- 
Belgic  army  was  broken,  347. 
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Me$U,  or  code  i3iS  laws  rcUtite  to  slicep. 
in  Spain,  ill  cffecu  of,  74. 

Mkhimd{iL),  HittmniiMCrmmdm,  6tS 
—character  of  his  work,  6f6,  6f7 — 
compariion  of  bis  node  of  narrating 
with  that  of  M.  Wilken,  6«7, 6!l8— his 
obterratiom  oo  the  ieadal  frindple  of 
the  hol^  wan,  634. 

AfMSManei  to  China,  account  of  the  la- 
hoars  o^  405— 506— dHficttllies  and 
dangen  to  which  thej  aseeapoted,  506, 
507 — persecutioo  of  nrissjonariei  and 
Christians  id  1790,  5t9— 515. 

MMtKtrwm  (Johaoaes  a),  missiontfy 
labours  of,  in  China,  494, 495. 

Mstfn,  oo  the  rotation  of,  around  her  own 
azu.  946,946. 

MpralUy  of  the  Gnostics,  pnritjF  of,  584, 
685. 

JtftfrruMi  ^Rev.  Dr.),  notice  of  the  mis- 
sionary laboon  of,  i»  Cham,  515,  516. 

Mpftoiily  in  the  Netherbnds.  compared 
with  that  U  other  oountiiet,  579, 379— 
niortalitj  in  the  depAto  of  neadidty, 
401. 

Afv^iy  (Gensral),  his  character  of  the 
£BgMiioldiei«,346. 

Muadtm  of  Prussia  and  Sasony,  account 
of  the  giand  meeting  of,  793. 

N. 

Ntfvitis.  charaeier  of  the  poetry  of,  917. 

NoplMi  de?aslallon  of,  by  the  plague  In 
1656, 170, 171. 

NoiufWiHf  of  Germany,  aocouat  of  the 
eighth  annual  meeting  of,  951 »  359 — 
oocioe  of  the  meeting  of  Swiss  natural- 
isu,355. 

Nasoran,  review  of  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  battle  of,  995— 997— waver- 
ing policy  of  the  British  government 
after  it*  998, 999^— letter  of  Sir  Edward 
Codrii^un  pcspcctiog  ir,  670—679. 

Navigatiou,  inland,  in  Spain,  state  of, 
85«86. 

NeajMUtan  XXolect,  account  of,  160— cha- 
racter af  it,  164— of  the  prmdpal  Nea- 
politan writers:  Giulio  Cesare  Cortese, 
165— 170— G'mvan  Itettbta  Valendno, 
170— 17^--rjlippo  Sgratlmdio,  174— 
178— Biaso  Valentino,  178,179— Nun. 
siaoie  Panuo,  180— comparison  be- 
tween the  Italian  or  Tuscan,  Neapolitan, 
and  Sicilian  dialects,  181. 

Kfgn  dectbn  of  king  and  qoera  in  fSra- 
zil,  account  of,  454 — description  of  a 
Negro  funeni  in  Brasil,  46tf . 

Nether  land;  literary  iulelligence  from, 
353.  7«4— accessibleness  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  tu  his  subjects,  9i8— ex- 


tent of  the  Netheriands,  as  comptfed 
with  that  of  France  and  Great  BriCaln, 
367— proportion  of  unproductive  land, 
t6.— ainoont  of  population,  367— tabic 
ofthepopulaiioo,  b&rtbs,  deaths,  mar- 
riages,  and  ditorces,  for  ten  yeais,  from 
1815  to  1895, 368— oempariRm  of  the 
number  of  births  and  deallis  with  thoae 
in  Fiuee  and  Great  Britain,  369— 
uMe  of  the  rales  Of  inerease  of  popa- 
ladon  in  the  several  pratvincet,  iot  five 
years,  370— remarks  thereeo,  8VO,  371 
— oompariton  of  it  wHfc  Hia-Me  of 
InereaM  In  Wurtsmberg,  <3f«M  Bflltain, 
the  Two  SicUles,  Prance,  AMIiin.  Ros- 
sia,  and  Sweden*  37 1|  JTf    *iiiiiiiMm 
and  minimum  of  birtfai'  Mid  deaths 
compared  with  the  ai^eysgcMnortriMy  of 
other  oeuMries,  379, 373    wmpaiative 
fecnndity  of  the  setetal  pwvlnMB.  373 
—productiveness  and  variety  of  ngri- 
colturt,  374^-tahteorthe  capM  cn- 
ployed  theicfai,  875— and  ef  the  amual 
agrkultufal  produce  of  the  Netheilnads, 
^6— remarks  on  it,  37T,  SfS— eacou- 
ragement  of  maimfaetares  by  tlw  go- 
vernment, 37S— slate  of  the  metdlforgic 
arts,  379— and  of  the  collieries,  ill  380 
—state  of  the  manufacture  of  doth, 
380  — and  of  linen,  381,  389— lace 
trade,  389— «otton  tnide  end  oMnufec- 
ture,  383— diittttleries,  384- brick- 
makuig,  i*.-»-breweries,  i».— table  of 
the  value  of  the  mannlacioring  industry 
of  tlie  Netherlands,  385— observations 
theieon,  ift.— cmial  nayighlloaand  heme 
trade,  386— table  uf  tlie  exports  and 
imports  of  England  and  the  Nether- 
tends,  387— of  the  imposts  m  1896, 
388  —  amount  of  import  and  export 
duties  in  1893, 389— ouantity  of  eoffee 
imported  and  sold,  li.— table  of  the 
various  articles  imported  in  1897,  390 
—value  of  the  trade  by  sea  and  by 
land,  391— total  yeariy  amount  of  the 
productive  industry  of  the  Netheriands, 
ih, — stable  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  revenue  in  1816,  1890,  and  1895. 
399— and 'of  the  actual  taxation^  ih.— 
remarks  on  the  decennial  budget  of  the 
Netheriands,  393— table  of  tbe  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  public  expenditorr 
in  1816, 1890,  and  1896,  ifr.— remarks 
on  its  several  particulars^  394,395 — 
table  of  the  expenditare  of  tbe  Nether- 
•  lands  for  ten  years,  395 — nnniber  of 
printing  presses,  396 — and  of  fiewv 
papers  printed,  t6.— table  of  aR   the 
works  published  for  three  yean,  except 
periodicals,  397— state  of  education,  ft. 
— stable  of  the  number  of  schools,  398— 
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and  of  tbc  number  of  stadents  in  the 
nnivereities,  399 — iitipoKcy  of  the  go- 
▼erumeDt  with  regard  to  the  coltege  of 
LoQvaiii,  ifr.  400 — praixiMi  mode  for 
the  rcliflf  of  the  poor,  400-403— 
'asTuigf-hanks  and  eqoitsble  loan  banks, 
409— charitable  eUaUiabiDento,  409, 
404~<oinparisoa  of  the  state  of  crime 
in  the  Netheriands  and  in  Fianee,  405 
— 407-M«ble  of  the  state  of  crimes 
against  i^isons  and  property  in  the 
Netberiaods  in  I8t6, 408-~and  of  the 
Crimea  sespeotively  committed  in  each 
pfu«ino0|,  408 — remarkt  thereon*  409— 
eapeMBs  of  maintaining  piisooers,  t6. — 
etomcnts  of  proeperity  in  the  Nether- 
laads)  410-HdisDnion  betveen  the  Hol- 
landers and  Belgians,  411— violation  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  case  of 
MM.  Bellet  and  Jador,  t6^and  of  M. 
Docpetiani  and  M.  de  Pottar,  419— 
injadicioos  project  of  a  law  relative  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press*  proposed  by 
the  kin|^  4l9--observations  thereon, 
414— injudieioas  policy  of  enforcing 
the  Dutch  as  a  national  language,  ik^ — 
state  of  parties  opposed  to  the  govem- 
raent,  414^-417. 

N(eettt$  Eugtnimmu,  a  Oraek  romance 
writer,  character  of,  198. 

MeMr  (B.  G.).  corrections  and  additions 
to  his  Roman  liistoiy,  S07— -causes  of 
the  comparative  unpopalaritv  of  his 
first  edition,  tt.— ^xoeUence  of  the  En- 
glish translation  of  the  second  edition, 
S09u-ootioe  of  the  additions  contained 
in  the  third  edition,  ifr.  f  10— his  obser- 
vatkms  on  the  diversity  of  languages, 
SIO,  SI  1— abstract  of  his  hypotliesis 
respecting  the  foundation  of  Alba  and 
Laviniom,  fl  1, 219— his  o|Mnion  on  the 
origin  of  the  Luceres,  one  of  the  Roman 
tribes,  f  19— remarks  thereon,  214» 

Noamis's  Dionysiacs,  cbar8ct«rr  of,  136, 
136. 

O. 

Orienlal  iMtruhm,  intelligence  respect- 
ing the  progress  of,  555, 356. 794, 7f  5. 


Paeko  (J.  K.),  Voya^  dam  U  Merma. 
rifU€,  &c  191— biographical  account 
of,  199— 195— otuline  of  his  travels  in 
Marmarica,  X96 — 90(V—  and  in  Cyre- 
naica,  901— S05. 

Pagans  (Nunxiaute)»  a  Neapolitan  poet. 


notice  of  his  "  Moitella  d'Orzoloni/' 
ItM). 

Paper-currency  of  Spain,  account  of,  97, 
98. 

PortAemiif,  character  of  the  tales  of,  190, 
191. 

PoHpcrum  in  Spain,  state  of,  100, 101. 

Penepolu,  observations  on  the  remains 
of,  151. 

Persian  Emfht,  notice  of  the  dialects 
spoken  in,  145— geographical  and  sta- 
tistical sketch  of  it,  146— account  of 
its  great  commercial  rootes,  147 — 151 . 

Phtlfli^yJbert,  Greek,  controversial  discus- 
sions of,  deteribed,  587. 

Pftytjeol  Attrmumy,  origin  of,  939— obsta- 
cles to  the  more  general  acquaintance 
with  this  sdeoce,  999,  994— objects  of 
physical  astronomy,  995  — motion  of 
translation  of  the  planets,  995—998— 
pertarfaationa  of  the  cemetery  orbits, 
998 — calenlations  of  tiie  subeequent 
appearances  of  the  comet,  whose  ap- 
pearance had  been  predicted  by  Dr. 
Halley,  999— of  M.  Encke's  comet, 
940,  941— of  the  oontt  observed  by 
M.  Biela,  941,  949— on  the  rotation  of 
the  celestial  bodies  around  their  own 
axes,  949— paiiicnlarly  of  the  lunar 
rotation,  945— and  of  the  solar  rotation* 
946— on  the  figures  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  946— 948— various  modes  of 
ascertainnii  the  figure  of  the  earth,  948 
—notice  Of  the  operoliens  Ibr  measur- 
ing meridional  degrees  on  the  earth's 
snrfece,  949,  950— results  of  then' ex- 
perimeDts,95l. 

Pilgnmagef,  origm  of,  698, 699— increase 
of  pilgrims  to  Palestine,  699, 630— ac- 
count ef  the  pilgrimage  of  Robert,  duke 
of  Normandy,  691, 699. 

PiroiiAa,  a  Braailian  fish,  notk»  of,  461. 

PiniienoR(e<Ippolito),  biographicalnotice 
of,  995, 996— character  of  his  poetical 
works,  397, 998. 

Piratei  (Greek>  destruction  of,  by  the 
allied  squadrons,  900. 

Plagme,  devastations  o^  in  Naples,  in 
1656, 170,  171. 

Pleadmgi,  ohservatkms  en  the  prolixity 
of,  in  France,  609— and  in  the  English 
court  of  cfaanoeiy,  616. 

Polond,  present  state  of  litesature  fn,  699 
— proceedings  of  the  PhlkMtathic  So- 
ciety of  Warsaw,  ik  700— nember  of 
journals  pubfished  in  PohMid,  700,701 
— notice  of  important  works  recently 
printed^  701— 709— and  of  tiie  Miscel- 
lanea Critica  of  the  Univenity  of  Cra- 
cow, 709>  704. 
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BiiiifHtwi  Sekmi,  raiportwet  of 
unliiiif  one  in  Englmiid,  t53,  $i 
advantage   of   Uiia   eeUblislKiienK    io 
France,  255. 

PgaUctmUM  (G.  69),  ThScrk  AmaUtifue 
du  SygUme  du  Monde,  tfSl^^cai^  of 
hif  work,  355 — abstractof  hU  reieatcbef 
on  the  motion  of  tbe  Uanslatiuo  of  pia* 
nets,  255 — <4C— on  the  rotation  of  tlic 
ceiettial  bodies,  3-13 -^t46  —  and  on 
tbeir  figure,  S46— 251. 

Poor,  account  of  piovt»ion  for,  io  tbe 
N«therkods,  400—404. 

Papulotim  of  Spain,  86,  87— table  of  tlia 
population  of  the  several  kingdoiaa  and 
pnarinaea,  88 — increase  of  population** 
88,  89^or  Mariuarica,  200,  201— 
amount  of  population  in  the  Nether* 
Jands,  367 — ^general  toble  of  it  for  ten 
^ears,  witb  remarks.  568 — and  of  the 
uicrease  of  population  fur  five  jears, 
570— cumparifloo  of  ita  increase  wiiit 
that  of  several  ndghbvuriog  countries, 
571,  572 — rapid  increase  of  population 
in  the  district  of  Contendas,  in  Braail, 
4^— ^population  of  13ahia,  466 — and 
of  the  liberated  provinces  of  Greece, 
679.  680. 

Pmier  (M.)f  missionary  labours  of,  in 
China*  502. 

Poti^ueviUe  (F.  C.  H.  L.),  UiUoire  de  ta 
Ileg£n£raHon  de  la  Grecc,  271— charac- 
ter of  the  viork,  280. 

Ptea,  injodicioDs  law  oonceraiiig,  pro- 
posed by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
415,414. 

Pn'eei  of  commodities  in  Spain,  103. 

JPrintin^-praisas,  number  of,  in  tlie  Nether- 
lauds,  596. 

FriiOBert.  cost  of  maintaining  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, 409. 

Protmmtt  mission  in  China,  refolt  of,  515, 
516. 

FuMicolieiif  on  tbe  Continent,  lists  of  tlic 
principal,  from  July  to  October,  1829, 
357—564— from  November,  1829,  to 
February,  1830, 726— 734— number  of 
publications  in  the  Netherlands  fur 
three  jears,  597. 


QugteUt  (M.  A.),  neehercfies  $ur  Ui  Payt 
Bat,  865.    See  NttherUutds. 

R. 

Aacine,  anecdote  of,  136,  127. 
Raffonel(C.  D.),  HisUtire  de  In  Gnce,  V71 
— character  of  the  work, 280. 


Riidmmd(UMnnM),  Mmmmtmr  laGna, 
Otc,  «7l— character  of  the  work,  f77. 

Hajprnwi,  CoQBt  of  TbookiMe,  cknncter 
of,  651. 

iZfatsof  land  in  Spain,  75,  76. 

Remnuei  of  Spain,  accoonC  of;  90—94— 
and  of  the  Netherlands,  39i— of  Unnce, 
392. 

lU^  (Joaeph),  Jk  in  Mith^Jmoom,  665 
— abstract  of  his  analysis  of  M.  Jaco- 
tot's  princtpiea  of  education,  662,665. 

Rhodts  (M.  de),  niissionarv  lahoun  of,  in 
China,  497. 

Rice*  (  Matthew),  missionary  iabonn  of,  in 
China,  495,  496. 

Road*,  auie  of,  in  Spain,  82—84 — rene- 
nnes  appropriated  to  their  repair  and 
couatructioni  64, 85. 

Robberiet,  frequency  of,  in  Spain,  105. 

Robort,  duke  of  K4vmmtdy,  pilgrimage 
of,  to  Palestine,  651, 652. 

Robc^moTo,  anecdote  of,  259. 

iSoRian  CuAolie  mission  in  China,  acoonnt 
«d,  495^515— reaolt  of  it,  515. 

fioaiiuicei,  why  not  cultivated  bj  tbe 
Creeks  in  tbe  early  ages,  108, 109 — 
romantic  character  aud  pucsuits  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  110,  111— cbaraders 
of  the  principal  writers  of  Greek  10- 
manccs  in  later  oges,  120 — 138. 

KoMsrti  (Sigoor),  opinion  of,  that  Dante 
allegorized  political  philosophy  under 
the  person  of  Virgil,  432— abstract  of 
bi&  illustration  of  some  passage  of  the 
Divina  Com  media,  according  to  his 
hypothesis,  432,  435 — application  of  it 
to  Dante's  descri|4ion  of  bell,  437,  458 
— observations  on  Signor  Russetti  k  by- 
potiiesis  of  the  ckiatence  of  a  politico- 
religioiis  sect  to  purify  the  doctrines 
and  reform  the  abuses  of  the  Remssb 
Churcii,  438—448. 

Rotation  of  the  celestial  bodies  aiouiid 
fhoir  own  axes,  245— «f  the  moon,  245 
— of  the  suo,  246. 

Kttstra,  literary  iutelligence  from,  554. 


Saint-Martin  (M.  dc).  Bishop  of  Caradra» 
examination  of,  before  a  Cliinese  man- 
darin, 513— 5l;'». 

Sait,  manufacture  of,  in  Bnai.  469. 

Savoy,  present  state  of,  7 1 5— f  1 5. 

SchaU  (Adam),  missionary  Iabonn  of,  m 
China,  496.  497. 

SehiUor't  Trilogic  of  Wallensteui,  notsoe 
of,  43 — character  of  his  tragedies,  44 — 
46— analysis  o(  h'rs  "  Camp  of  WaUen* 
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fttein/'  iMth  translaited  specimens,  aiftl 
rcniintf  thereon,  68 — chAracter  of  M. 
Constant's  ts^gedy  ioutated  from  Scbii- 
ler's,  41 — and  of  M.  Liadieres's  feeble 
tragedy,  41— 43»  60— ^1— remarks  on 
Sehiller's  character  of  Tkekia  b^  M. 
C<MMtaut«  7t,  73, 

SchooU,  number  of  the  Netherlaads,  39&. 

Stettt  religions,  in  China,  account  ot»  406, 
493. 

Semituirjf  of  fofeiga  missioas^  at  PatU,  ac- 
count of,  498, 499. 

Setchuen,  progress  of  CUristianiljr  in  tbe 
pronnce  of,  501*  SOt, 

Sgruttendia  (Fiiippo),  a  Neapolitan  poet, 
analysis  of  his  "  Cansionere,''  174 — 
176-«-of  lus  "  Glories  of  the  Carnival,'' 
176,  177 —of  his  •*  Macaroni,**  177, 
17a 

Siei^an  language,  oomparisoa  of,  with  the 
Neapolitan,  l8l->— Botice  of  writers  m 
the  Sicilian  dialect,  ib.  18C — particu- 
lar^ of  Giovaani  Meli,  188  -190. 

Sidif  treatment  oi,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  118. 

SlMve-trade  and  amdkion  vi  alavas  at 
Bahia,  467. 

•SSputitf  (Alexandre),  HUtoire  de  la  Revolu- 
tion Greequet  f71->^character  of  the 
work,  «76. 

Spain,  state  of  agriculture  in,  74—76'-^ 
CQoditiiNi  of  the  i^cuiturists,  76— 4a»- 
provenients  in  agriculture,  77 — socie- 
ties for  its  improvement,  t6.  78 — state 
of  the  foreign  corn-trade,  and  obstacles 
to  the  transport  of  grain  from  the  iise- 
rior  to  the  coast,  78-— 80.  82-<tab)e  of 
tlie  average  prices  of  corn,  &c.  in  the 
various  provinces  of  Spain,  from  Sep- 
tember, 18S7,  to  September,  18x8,  81 
— state  of  the  roads,  82 — 84 — provision 
for  their  repair  and  constmction,  84, 85 
—paucity  of  canals,  85 — stupid  deci- 
sion of  the  Council  of  Castile  on  this 
subject,  ib, — ^notice  of  canals  com- 
menced, 86— population,  86, 87 — table 
of  the  population  in  the  several  king- 
doms and  provinces,  88 — increase  of 
population,  t6. 89 — cause  oi  the  present 
degraded  state  of  Spain,  89 — taxes 
paid  bjr  the  laitj,  90, 9i — contribations 
of  the  clergy,  92— expenses  and  reve- 
nues in  1828,  93,  94— new  manufac- 
tures mtroduoed  into  Spain,  94,  95— 
iron  manufiMlures  of  Biscay,  95—97 — 
circulation  of  mlernAl  bills  of  exchange, 
97 — currency,  98— coasting  trade,  ib, 
— table  of  official  value  of  exports  and 
importa  in  1886»  99,  nete — remarks 
thereon,  t6.— state  of  the  indigent  poor, 


and  of  meadictty,  100, 101— wsm  of 
common  labourers,  101,  ]02— onUnary 


food  of  the  people,  and  prices  of  the 
articles  most  m  use,  103 — state  of 
crime,  104,  105— t^blc  of  lawsmta  and 
of  criminal  cases  brooght  before  the 
diffeient  coibU  of  Spun  in  1806, 106 
— sentences  awarded  in  criminal  cases, 
ib, — classification  of  crimes  for  which 
sentences  were  awarded,  107 — obser- 
vations thereon,  i6.,108 — ^literary  intel- 
ligence from  Spain,  354. 

Spii  (Jubn  Baptist)  and  mn  Umtiitt  (C. 
F.  FbiUp)^  R£iH  ia  BmUm»^  ik^-  S^e 
BmtU, 

Steam,  on  the  application  of,  7l6'^««iUNli- 
tions  of  a  pcrfe^  steam-engine,  pro- 
IXMod  by  M.  Wronski,  717. 

Stq^nt'i  (Henry)  Tkaaiunu  LiaigiuB 
Gtittomt  nutice.of  new  ediiiona  oC  721«~ 
724. 

StmdetUs  in  the  aniversiiies  of  the  Netiier- 
landtt,  399. 

Stm^  on  Uve  f otatioix  of,  aiowid  ito  owa 
axja,246. 

Sveno,  a  Danish  prince^  death  o^  4e- 
aeiibedb  627,628. 

X.      . 

Tao'Sue,  a  religious  sect  of  tbe  Cbinf ye* 
aooHiunt  oC  409,  490— account  of  a 
conapiracy  of  some  members  of  this 
sect  against  the  Chinese  govenuaent, 
508—511. 

Tartntaise,  province  of,  the  present  state 
of,  7 13,  7 14 — population  and  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  714. 

Tapoiirtf,  notice  of  the  ruins  of,  199. 

Toxei,  amount  of,  paid  in  Spain  by  the 
laity,  90— 92— by  the  clergy.  92,  93— 
state  of  taxation  in  the  Netherlands, 
392. 

Tenantt,  condition  of,  in  Spain,  75, 76. 

Tertiittidn'j  treatise  against  Mardon,  ex- 
tract from,  translated,  588,  589. 

21lsodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyms,  notice  of  his 
treatise  on  natural  theology,  584, 585. 

Tkeodona  Prodnmus,  literary  character  of, 
136, 137— specimen  of  his  literary  va- 
nity, ib, — character  of  his  "  Loves  of 
Khodanthe  and  Dosicles,"  137, 138. 

Tieom  (Signor),  Uimam  di  Bimea  Cofi- 
peUo,  475— character  of  the  work,  484> 
485. 

Townsmd*t  (Rev.  Joseph)  Travels  in 
Spain,  notice  of,  74. 

Trade  of  Spain,  account  of,  98»  99— do- 
mestic and  fsfdga  el  the  Netherlands, 
386— SW.. 
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TWfcf,  insorrection  of  the  Greeks  against, 
fdO.    SecGmfo. 


Unh^nUm  in  the  Netherlandi,  atate  of, 
399. 


Vmdiik  (Joae  ManudX  Ditmrm  Kaw» 

pr  


706 — btograpbical  notioe 
of  him,  Ift.— aoalYib  orhU  ditooonet, 

«.ror. 

ViUmtim  (Biaao),  a  Meapolitan  poet,  no- 
tice of  hia  "  La  Faorieoe,"  or  •<  Sda- 
iBn,''178. 

KotoKina  (Oiovaa  Battesta),  a  Neapditaa 
poet,  analjsia  of  hia  *'  Napoie  tcontra- 
latto  dapd  la  pesta,"  170^175— notice 
of  hia  <«  U  Measa  Canoa,"  174k 


Fiii^ifaUt  pfodnetaons  of  Mannaiioa,  197. 

Far6ute  {Ferdinand),  ndasiooary  bboon 
of,  in  China,  499, 500. 

FtUa  do  PidwBtoiaB,aocomtofaaettte- 
aent  of  native  Indiana  at,  464* 

VUltmak  (M.),  tbeorj  of,  to  aooonnt  for 
the  neglect  of  romanoea  hj  tlie  early 
Gieeks,  109— hb  character  of  the  ro- 
mance of  Heliodoraa,  lt6— of  AchWei 
Tatlna,  191— of  Chariton,  iSf— of 
Loogoa,  13S— of  Nicetaa  Eoffenianna, 
138.  * 

VcUmnt  anecdote  of,  S58. 


Wagm  ot  labour,  itate  of,  in  Spain,  101. 
lOS. 

WaUk'i  (Sbtiw.  Dr.)  "  Eaaaj  on  Aadcni 
Goina,  tilnatrating  the  Pn^grea  of  Chris- 
tianity," obierrations  on,  596—598. 

WtUt^  acardtyof,  tn  a  diitiiet  of  Hraail. 
466. 

WaimioOf  extiacta  of  a  French  poem  oo« 
wirh  oorrectiTe  obaervatiooa,  343—^317 
— epigraot  on  the  les  of  tlie  Maiqab  of 
Andnea,  buried  at  Waterloo,  ft4.  ' 

H^Ufcfii  (FriedricbX  OmMtkU  der  Krwm^ 
ntgi,  6f3— character  of  of  his  wotIe, 
6t6--ooinpariaon  of  his  modo  of  nar- 
rating with  that  of  M.  Michnod,  6f7. 
6t8— his  deacription  of  •'« 
which  the  crusaders  cor 
tie,  652.  653. 

Wokmam  (Caroline^ 
Sculptors),  a  r 
with  extracts  anck 

irroMW(Hoene>,5kte 
716— hisaoeowitof. 
vented  by  himself,  71'i 
pamphlet,  717,718* 


JTawpAM  of  Epbesos,notioe  of  fab  '^ 
of  Abrooomosaod  Anthia,"  ItS,  1. 


2M^of  Marmarica,  197, 196. 
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LoBdon:  Priiac4  by  C.  R^wortb,  BclUyinl,  Tmf^^^^v*. 
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